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PREFACE 


Tis work is the outcome of two tours of service in Cyprus, 
where the author acted as military chaplain. ‘Though it does 
not profess to much original research, sources of information 
have been used which are generally inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader. Hitherto the quest for such brief notices of the ecclesi- 
astical history of the island as still exist has entailed laborious 
search in the pages of many writers. It has been the author’s 
principal object to collect these scattered fragments, and to 
attempt to lay before his readers as one continuous whole the 
story which they represent. After a long period of comparative 
oblivion Cyprus has within recent years again come prominently 
into view. Since the commencement of the British occupation, 
much has been done to clear up the obscurity connected with 
its early history and antiquities, but no corresponding effort has 
been made to render the like service to its ecclesiastical records. 
Yet it is a subject which for many reasons is deserving of equal 
attention. As Cyprus is now the only part of the British 
dominions where English churchmen are brought into immedi- 
ate contact with that great Eastern Communion, numbering 
within its fold so many millions of fellow-believers, it presents 
an exceptionally favourable opportunity for that friendly inter- 
course between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches which it 
is to be hoped may yet prove productive of the happiest results. 
The author begs to assure his many Orthodox friends, who 
may honour him by reading what he has written, that he 
has approached his task in no captious or censorious spirit. 
His one constant endeavour throughout has been to remember 
that Christians, however much they may be separated by 
doctrinal differences, form after all but one body, and that 
*‘ whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it”. 
Nothing has, therefore, been set down with the intention of 
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causing pain or giving offence, and he is confident that any 
seeming reflections will be accepted in the spirit in which they 
have been made. 

The author is gratefully sensible of the kind assistance he 
has received from various quarters during the course of his 
labours. Among the many names which readily recur to him 
selection is difficult. To the present Commissioner of Larnaka, 
C. Delaval Cobham, Esq., the mention of whom will recall 
pleasant memories to every traveller in Cyprus, his thanks 
are more particularly due. Mr. Cobham’s own achievements 
in the field of Cypriot literature are too well known to need 
description. Not only has he freely placed the rich stores of 
his learning at the author’s disposal, but he has also most kindly 
permitted him to use a series of valuable notes he had himself 
collected for a similar purpose. Such generous treatment well 
merits the most cordial recognition. Mr. C. J. Whitfield, 
from his extensive knowledge of the island, was also able to af- 
ford very considerable help. To the Bishop of Kition and the 
Hegoumenos of Kykko the author begs to tender his warmest 
acknowledgments for like services most courteously and willingly 
given. With them he would wish to couple the names of other 
Cypriot ecclesiastics, alas! now no more, His Beatitude the 
late Archbishop of Cyprus, the late Bishop of Paphos and the 
late Archimandrite Hieronymos Myriantheus, formerly im 
charge of Hagia Sophia, Bayswater. ‘To the Rev. J. H. Bernard, 
D.D., F.T.C.D., he is deeply indebted for much valuable assist- 
ance in the verification of references, as well as to J. B. Bury, 
Esq., F.'T.C.D., for the keen interest he has taken in the pro- 
gress of the work, and for his exertions in furthering its 
publication, also to W. W. Copland, Esq., C.E., for preparing 
the maps accompanying the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 


YPRUS, now so far removed from the great centres of Special im. 
modern life, once played a most distinguished part in the ¢ ceclesias 
the annals of the faith, It was one of the first of of¢ypru.” 

heathen lands to receive the Gospel message. Its inhabitants 
were some of the earliest to proclaim “the good tidings of great Acts xt. 19, 20. 
joy,” for we read that among the first missionaries to Antioch 
were men of Cyprus. But what renders the island doubly in- 
teresting to Christians is that it was the scene of one of the acts xn. 22. 
most striking of the many triumphs, which the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles gained in the cause of Christ. A native chronicler, Luslgnan, pp. 
himself a Latin, when recounting the exploits of Barnabas at~°””™ 
Antioch, thus exultingly sums up the services, which Cyprus has 
rendered to Christianity :— 

* Under what an obligation then should the city of Antioch 
be towards the Cypriots! Under what a debt, too, are Chris- 
tian people in being called Christian through the instrumentality Acts x1. 26. 
of Cyprus! But what shall we say of “thee, O holy Rome? 
Whence hast thou received the first beginning of our holiness but 
from Barnabas? And Milan, Bergamo, and Brescia, what thanks 
do ye not owe? Behold, then, how Cyprus is a true friend of 
Christ and in the truest sense a part of the Holy Land, since it 
was the first cause that Rome was consecrated head of the 
world,” } 


The subject of this work falls naturally into three main mreetoa 
divisions, corresponding to the threefold change of ownership, the sunject. 


1 Quanto obligo dunque deve havere la citta di Antiochia alli Cipriotti? Et 
il popolo christiano quanto obligo ha d’esser chiamato christiano per opera di 
Cipro? Mache diremo di te, Santa Roma: onde hai il primo principio della 
nostra santita havuto se non da Barnaba ? et tu Milano quante gratie, Bergamo 
et Brescia? Eccovi dunque come Cipro é vera amica di Christo, et Provincia 
veramente di terra santa, poscia che ft causa primiera, che fosse santificata 
Roma capo del mondo (!). 


Characteris- 
tics of each 
of these divi- 
sions. 
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which the island has undergone within comparatively recent 


times. 


I. From the arrival of the Apostles to the final extinction of 
the Byzantine supremacy (a.D. 45-a.p. 1191). 

II. From the establishment of the Latin Kingdom under the 
Lusignans to the expulsion of the Venetians a the Turks (a.p. 
1191-an. 1571), 

III. From the incorporation of Cyprus into the Ottoman 
dominions to the Convention with Great Britain (a.p. 1571- 
A.D. 1878). : 


Each of these periods 1 is marked by varying fortunes in the life 


“of the island Church. } 


The first comprises not only its foundation’ arti Pa 
development, but also the attacks made upon its ancient liberties: | 


»sfrom which it at length emerged, with its independence secured 


Scarcity of 
early records. 


Arrival of 
Paul and 
Barnabas. 


Acts xi..19,° 


and) its privileges inerelined aiid donheniéd. | 

The second is the story of one long and continuous steele of 
nearly 400 years with an unscrupulous assailant on behalf of dvi 
dearly cherished pr erogatives. | 

In ‘the third its lowest ebb appears to have yee reachad 
Contemptuously tolerated by the professors of an alien’ creed it: 
has fallen from its former high estate, retaining only iy ibe 
of its ancient glory. 


Wiifor tunately of its earliest records scarcely anything remains. 
‘Most of the notices of this period still extant are drawn from 
external sources. Nor is this surprising, since Cyprus formed 
for some centuries after the introduction of the faith the battle- 
ground between the Cross and the Crescent, when the fierce: 
warriors of the Prophet destroyed both venbeHles and sarigind st 
alike with ‘their precious contents. 

The first important event in its religious history, of high we 
have any definite knowledge, is the arrival of the two Apostles’ 
(A.D. 45). Though the names of Paul and Barnabas must ever 
stand foremost in the ecclesiastical annals of the island, they 
were not the earliest pioneers of Christianity to‘reach its shivtes! 
St. Luke informs us that in the persecution, which succeeded 
the death of Stephen, some of the fugitive disciples carried the 
knowledge of the Gospel as far asCyprus. But their, preaching 
was confined entirely to the Jews. The message of salvation 
was only proclaimed without distinction of race or creed at the’ 
coming of the Apostles, | > smos 


i 
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“It was no’mere’chance which had brought these two men to¥ rary int 

gether for the great’ work, in which they were associated. | Holly two’ Aposties. 
Scripture clearly’ indicates’ that their intimacy was of long 
standing.’ “It was Barnabas, for example, who had vouched for acts tx. 2. 
the sincerity of Paul’s' conversion. It was Barnabas, too, who Acts x. 22. 
had ‘sought him’ out in his retreat at Tarsus. An early tradition 
represents them as being fellow disciples under Gamaliel. But 
may we not perhaps assign to their friendship an even earlier 
date? ‘Tarsus, as we know, lies at no great distance from Cyprus. 
Its’ celebrated schools were the resort of students from all the 
adjacent countries. Is it so very improbable to suppose that 
in'Tarsus itself began that acquaintance, which was to have such 
important results for Cyprus ? 

The motive, which led Paul and his companions to choose this probapte 
island’ as the’ scene of their first missionary enterprise, is very the selection 
obvious.’ Not only was Barnabas himself a native of Sala- the feene of 
mis’ on’ its eastern coast, but it contained at this period a large 
Jewish ‘population. Their first appearance there seems to date 
from the reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is reported after the 1maccap.,xv. 
capture of Jerusalem in B.c. 320 to have transferred great num-~ 
bers of them to Egypt and other parts of his dominions. Many 
more subsequently reached the island in the hope of finding em- gosepn. 
ployment in'the copper mines, which were at one time farmed Tea | 
by Herod the Great: And the ranks of these later comers were 
constantly being recruited by the advent of others from the 
mainland, who were driven from their homes in Judeea by the 
disturbances so long prevalent there. 

The account of their journey, so far at least as Cyprus is con- st. tuke’s 
céermed, is recorded very briefly in the Acts. The writer merely tren “"* 
states that the Apostles, after landing at Salamis, crossed the acts x. 12 
island to Paphos, where they converted the representative of the 
Roman government. According to local tradition Paul had, rocai traai- 
previous to this event, received from the Jews of this town the Pauls ilk” 
customary forty stripes save one!’ A column of white stone Hlerides, p. 
about seven feet high is still pointed out to travellers as the one, ~ 
to which he is said to have been tied on the occasion. Possibly 
this’ may have been one of the instances of ill-usage at the 
hands of his compatriots, to which the Apostle himself alludes. 2 cor. xi. 24 
The conversion of so influential a person as Sergius Paulus could ravourapie 


results of 
Sergius 


1 This tradition is noticed by’ Le Huén (1487) as follows :— version, 
_* Dessoubz Jesglise, qui fust aux Cordeliers a une chartre ou Sainct Paul 
fust lie et detenus par aulcun temps avec Sainct Bernabe en preschant levan- 


gille”’. 
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not fail to have a most favourable effect upon the success of 


their mission. No one would lightly venture to assail a faith, 


Sathas, tom. 
fi., Pref., p. 6. 


Other sources 
of informa- 
tion as to the 
doings of the 
Apostles. 


Alexandri 
Monachi 
Laudatio in 
Apostolum 
Barnabam. 


Acta et 
Passio Bar- 
nabe. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
tom. ii., coll. 
1039-40." 


Jauna, tom. 
i., p. 48. 


eee ee in 
Tito., c. 
Tacitus, ist, 
lib. ii., 


p.60b),¢ t 


Ttinerar., p. 


which counted him among its adherents. From the Jews the 
Apostles would naturally meet with the most determined op- 
position. Their converts, however, were chiefly drawn from the 
heathen population, who would not have the same prejudices of 
early training to overcome. One modern writer, indeed, as a 
proof that the new doctrines did not meet here with the; same 
resistance as in other places, asserts that the Gentile Chris- 
tians of the island even after their conversion continued to call 
themselves Greeks, a name elsewhere regarded as equivalent to 
idolater. But, since he has given no authority for this state- 
ment, we are unable to judge of its accuracy. 

Though the Acts themselves are silent as to the subsequent 
doings of the Apostles in the island, there are other sources of 
information available, which must, however, be received with 
considerable caution. Alexander, a Cypriot monk, in his en- 
comium on Barnabas asserts that the Apostles founded churches 
in various parts of Cyprus, appointing to them such of their 
disciples as were pre-eminent for their zeal and courage. In an 
apocryphal work of the fifth century, generally ascribed to Mark, 
but based most probably either on the records, or traditions, of 
the native Church, it is stated that at Kition they met with one 
Herakleon, whose name Paul changed to Herakleides. Him they 
consecrated first bishop of the island and placed in charge of the 
congregation, whose place of meeting was in a cave near the city 
of 'Tamasos. At Paphos they would inevitably be brought in con- 
tact with the national cultus of Aphrodite, whose principal shrine 
wassituated inthatdistrict. Inconnection with thissubject various 
legends are told. A very late writer mentions, without, however, 
stating the source of his information, that they urged the Pro- 
consul to destroy the celebrated temple at Old Paphos. But 

this improbable story is sufficiently refuted by the testimony of 
Suetonius and Tacitus. These historians inform us that, when 
Titus some years later visited the sanctuary on his way to join 
Vespasian on the eve of the Jewish war, he was greatly struck by. 
the display of wealth which he saw. Even without such evi+ 
dence we might safely assume that the Paphians would not 
quietly have submitted to the destruction of a building, which 
brought them such profit and renown. One of the medieval 
chroniclers of the island relates a somewhat similar legend. He 
says that Barnabas on his subsequent visit was so moved with 
indignation at the abominations committed in the temple, and 
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the throng of naked worshippers collected there, that he prayed 

for its speedy destruction. In answer to his prayer the building 

is reported to have been shattered by lightning and all within 
destroyed. But this story may be dismissed as being equally 

as improbable as the other. In fact its utter improbability is 

well attested by the scene of the occurrence being placed at 

New Paphos. As a German writer very aptly remarks, Luke Reinhard 
would certainly not have omitted the circumstance had it been ity sec! 5. 
as true as the adventure with Elymas. 

No second visit of St. Paul is recorded. Barnabas is known no secona 
to have returned after the rupture with his fellow Apostle, bring- Pantroosried. 
ing with him the cause of the quarrel, his kinsman Mark. From Acts xv. 39. 
the apocryphal work bearing his name already quoted we further retura ot 
learn that in the neighbourhood of Cape Krommyon he con- and Mar! 
verted two temple slaves, Timon and Aristion. After traversing acta ct Passio 
Cyprus i in company withtMahoatids'Eirhon he returned to Sala- 2a” 
mis. There he again met Herakleon, whom he urged to mia, c.4. 
build churches everywhere and to ordain: ministers for them. 

Shortly afterwards he fell a victim in that town to his own 
zeal and the fanaticism of the Jews. Ibid., . 47. 


lib. 


In the year A.D. 115 occurred one of the most terrible events Jewish revolt 
in the island’s history, which for a time threatened the very the spread of 
existence of the Church. The Jews throughout the Roman Em-~ 
pire had long borne with impatience the insults and indignities Busebios, 
heaped upon them by the Gentile world. Atlength in the Chronicon, 
reign of ‘Trajan, exasperated beyond endurance, they broke out Dic 9 Cassius, 
into open rebellion. Insurrections took place in Cyrenaica, = pers 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia. ‘The numerous Jews living in Cyprus 
did not long remain mere passive spectators of the struggle. 
Under the leadership of Artemion they flew to arms and com- 
mitted incredible atrocities, massacring some 240,000 of their 
fellow-citizens, and reducing the flourishing town of Salamis 
to ruins. This rebellion was only suppressed after a severe 
struggle, in which great excesses were committed on both sides. 
‘Thousands of. the insurgents perished in the rising and the sur- 
vivors were banished from the island. So great, indeed, was the pio cassis, 
prejudice excited in consequence against this unhappy people Xiph. (Bait, 
that for centuries afterwards no Jew was allowed under pain of Pa Pas 261, Pp. 
death to land in Cyprus. In fact, with such merciless severity 4 
was this cruel law applied that, e a member of the hated race 
was even cast by the winds et waves upon its inhospitable 
shores, he was at once put to death. That they returned at a later 
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period is quite evident from the accounts given us by travellers of 
their presence in the island. They appear atany rate to have been 
Benjaminot fairly numerous when Benjamin of ‘Tudela wrote («.D. 1160), for 
Asher’ trans he says :—“ Besides the rabbanitic Jews in this island, there/isia 
‘community of heretic Jews, called Kaphrossin, or‘ ‘Cypriains’. 
They are Epicureans and the Jews excommunicate them :every- 
where. The evening of the Sabbath is profaned and that! of, the 
Kyprianos, Sunday kept holy by these sectarians.” |The archimandrite 
qh Kyprianos in his history cites this law and the circumstances, 
which gave rise to it, as reasons why the Jews. have. ever: since 
been comparatively strangers in Cyprus. » He urges’ his: fellow- 
countrymen to bear it in mind and to tell it to: ‘their children, 
assuring them that, though no longer of any effect, other means 
still existed for preventing the detested race from settling among 
them.! . The worthy ecclesiastic is very properly taken’ to, task 
sakellarios, by a later writer for such sentiments, as; ill-befitting hat religion 
tom. i., p. 163, 
note ». of love, which he was supposed to profess. | “hin 
But what seemed at first the most terrible misfortune, thateduld 
have happened to the Church of Christ, eventually) proved the 
greatest blessing, which could have befallen it... ‘The’ banishtnent 
of its most determined foes was the one thing needed to ensure 
the advancement of Christianity... On their departure it) spread 
with much greater rapidity than it had ever done before...’ New 
teachers came from Syria to replace those, who’ had lost their 
lives in the late troubles. Whole families, too, already converted 
_ passed over into the island from the same regions. . These, with 
the numerous hermits and recluses, who. began to flock: thither 
from all parts, helped to confirm the faith of the native Christians. 
Though the records of this period have, almost all perished, we 
possess enough to know that civil commotions were not the only 
evils, from which unhappy Cyprus had at this time: to: suffer. 
cyprus, =. Frequent earthquakes destroyed its fairest cities, while the effects 
earthquakes Of famine and other causes contributed largely to. the decrease of 
synkeuos, its population. ‘That the Christians in Cyprus did not escape the 
8, Jerome, persecutions, which their brethren in other parts! of the! Roman 
Hilarion,  Kmpire had then to endure, is shown by the long list of martyrs 
'. and confessors, whose names the island soatrtela still hold ; rhe i 
**AS evOvuovvTa of oupmar pirat abroy Toy vdsor, Kat ds Toy dinyoovra: lati eis 
Ta TEKVA THY * Kal oy THY ohuepoy dey Exel ind pulay inxdv; wAhy elvar rpdros| &AAot 
Sidipopor, kal Heoa, va why apna ovy Tore va moAvvouat THY Narpida TOUS épxdpevor 
“ERpaior va katoiunoovot. Tévos técov &mortov Kal exOpdy TeV bdrAwy YEVaY, ébrod 


ol Tis Eup onns Bacideis, Tovbs exougr Be ueydhas: aa oS idgigs koe ee 
KAciomevous, me uous &élovs did Thy amioriay Tw, ie 
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The: first: and) most’ famous’ of the Councils, that of Nicséa Cypriot 
(a, D) $25), was attended by representatives from Cyprus as well attend the 
as from other parts of the Christian world. |The existing lists Council if 
of subscriptions are admittedly very defective, which may Hecate Mansi, tom. 
for the names of only two Cypriot bishops being recorded—viz.;°” eho 
Kyrillosof Paphos and Gelasiosof Salamis: But from other sour cas Sokrates,H.E., 
we know that'a third, the famous miracle-worker Spyridon of soe 


Trimythus, was also present. With the rane of these thr Ge, Apol., i 


pala star ag Photios, Gerasios, spresleical taka 
Nunechios, Athanasios, Malkedonios, Spyridon, Triphyllios, Nor- 

banos, and Sosikrates. But, except in the case of the first two, 

he hals not mentioned the sees, over which they presided. Though 

he has: omitted to state the source of his information we can 

form. a tolerably certain guess. whence he derived it. For he 
asserts that these same prelates were also present at the much 

later Council of Sardica (a.p. 343 or 344). Of this Council there 

are several contemporary documents still extant, which tell us 

of whom it was composed. We have (1) the Council’ s letter to mansi, tom. 
the Bishops—(2) another copy of the same in Athanasios’ Apology atian, Apa, 
against the Arians—and (3) Hilary of Poictiers’ list of those, Sxecaoret, 
who were present and subscribed the decrees, which follows his 7%" *°* 
version of the Council’s letter to Pope Julius. The Council and uu. rict., sin. 
Athanasios record the names not only of those who attended; but hoe 
also of those who, though absent, afterwards subscribed the 
decrees: '» Their lista include those given by Kyprianos, with the 
exception of Kyrillos and Gelasios, and: in the same. order. 
Hilary, who gives an imperfect list of those only actually at- 
tending, doesnot mention them at all. That Kyprianos merely 

took the first two of these lists and attached to them the names. 

of the two prelates, who are mentioned in the Nicene catalogue; 
seems highly probable. And what strengthens the supposition 

_ is the fact that not only are the names for both Councils given 

by him in exactly the same order, but the sees also of the two 

first on the list alone are added. Bor) while the Nicene records 

give the names of the bishoprics as well as of their occupants, 

those of Sardica. mention the bishops only. Another circum- 
stance, which greatly confirms. this conjecture, is to be found in 

the fact that, though Kyprianos gives the number as twelve, he 
enumerates ae names, showing that when counting hoa, 

who figure in the Sardican lists, he omitted to include the two 


Cyprus 
ted by 
& severe 
drought in 
the fourth 
century. 
Machera, 1 
(Sathas, ii., 
P. 54). 
usignan, 2, 
p. 40 (a). 


Sree: p. 


Kedrenos 
Migne, Pat. 
TRC., tom. 


exxi., col. 565), 
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taken from the Nicene. Even had all these bishops been present, 
as represented, at the earlier Council, it is inconceivable how they 
could all have figured at the later Conclave also, which was held 
some twenty years afterwards. Many of them must have been 
very old men even in a.p. 325—and thus in the natural order 
of things it is well-nigh impossible they could have survived 
to a.p. 343 or 344, These considerations, therefore, cannot 
fail to excite doubts as to the accuracy of Kyprianos’ list. | 


In the fourth century a.p. Cyprus was visited by a drought 
of unusual severity, a scourge to which at all times it is ve 
liable. ‘The earlier chroniclers represent it as lasting for thirty- 
six years. One of them even hints that it was sent in retribu- 
tion for the martyrdom of St. Catharine. The inhabitants, they 
inform us, were so distressed by the want of water and the 
famine, which ensued in consequence, that they were obliged 
to entirely abandon the island.!| But Kyprianos, though ad- 
mitting the severity of the visitation, assigns to it a period of 
seventeen years only, at the same time denying that. the island 
was so utterly deserted by its inhabitants, as described. He ad- 
mits that large numbers of the poorer classes may have been 
forced to leave, but he thinks it impossible that a country so 
long inhabited could be so entirely abandoned, or that the well- 
to-do would so generally consent to relinquish their homes and 
property. He bases his contention on the fact that at the first 
Council of Niczea there were present from Cyprus twelve bishops, 
who would represent a considerable population still remaining. 
We know from other sources that this famine, which occurred in 
A.D. 324, was not confined to Cyprus, but was fairly general 
throughout the East, causing great misery and frequent riots in 
various places. In Antioch itself the price of wheat went up to 
400 denarii the modius. Constantine the Great did what he 
could to alleviate the universal distress by causing corn to be 
distributed gratuitously to the Churches for the relief of: the 


10 péyas Kwvorayrivos pera Td Bartioriva elmev, bts h Sikh pas xapa 7H 
Kimpos Euewev xwpls twav xpdvous As’, Siar) eylyny meiva pweydAn amo aBpoxlavy, 
kal obAn | omropd éxdOnkev’ Kal 7) weiva eylyny peydAn, Kal obAG Ta vepa TaY Bpdowy 
etepdvay, kad emnyaivay of avOpGro. amrov témoy eis Téwov me TA KTNVA TOUS ve 
e¥pouv vepoy, va (hoouy kal Ta KTHVd Tous’ Kal obAa eoTeyvacav, Kal AdKKot Kal 
Bpices, kal apiKxay thy mavOatpacrov Kimpoy xa) erepacay 65 Kal Kkelw brov race 
els nipev avdmavow* Kal Td vnoly Euevey xwpls Tay xpdvous As’. Lisste 

21] Re di Cipro per il peccato forse di Catherina fii castigato esso et tutto il 
Regno insieme, perche stette 36 anni che non piovvé: onde non solamente il 
Re ft costretto di fuggire, ma anchora molti anzi quasi tutti li habitanti fuggi- 
rono dall Isola, et cosi hebbe di nuovo fine il Regno di Cipro. 
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poor and needy. It is on record that the inhabitants of Antioch 
received in this way some 36,000 modii.1. A modern writer, 
Sathas, quotes 'Theophanes to show that Cyprus suffered even satnas, 
less than some of her neighbours from the affliction, as the latter »,8, i he: 
reports that the famine-stricken wretches from ether parts of 32 Ss Pat 
the Empire in their destitution attacked it and carried off the Grasc., 
corn there by force.? 


Wee: 


It was in the midst of this all-prevailing misery that there Visit of Bt. 
appeared upon the scene a woman, whose name the Church of dae 
Cyprus has always held in the createst reverence, The mother of (o%3)" 
the first Christian emperor, St. Helena, returning to Constanti- 
nople after her successful quest for the true cross at Jerusalem 
(a.D. 327), touched at the island. She landed at its eastern 
coast near the modern village of Mari. Carrying with her on provesagreat 
shore some of the treasures she had lately so miraculously ac- to the island. 
quired in the Holy City, she made her way to the monastery 
of St. George near the river Tetios, which in honour of her 
visit has since received the name of the Vasilipotamos, or Royal 
river. The presence of these precious relics soon became ap- 
parent in the island. The wrath of Heaven was at length 
appeased and the long withheld rain descended. The news of 
this speedily becoming known induced many of the exiles to 
return to their native land. But the good offices of the Saint 
did not cease with the removal of the drought. She was excited 
to compassion on beholding the universal misery and desolation, 
into which the country was plunged. Observing the fertility 
of the soil and the temperate nature of its climate, she resolved 
that a region so eminently adapted to support a large popula- 
tion should no longer remain so thinly inhabited. Accordingly 
she invited settlers from all the surrounding countries, from 
Arabia, Syria and Anatolia, and to induce colonisation bestowed 


estates upon them with exemption for a certain time from all 


lag Kn’ ere: Ards péyas eyevero ev TH avaTtoAf. 6 Se Baoireds cirov wordy 
axootelAas tovTov HuBAvve*> pdvn Sé H "Avtidxera As’ xAladas cirov Kat ETos 
éAduBave. 

2roitp TH Ever peAAovons éBdduns ivdinriwvos émiAauBdver bat Aiuds eyevero ev 
TH avaToAn émkpathoas opodpdrepov, ore Kopmas Kara Td adTd ey bXAW TOAAG 
guvaryouevas em) Tis xdpas "Aytioxéwy Kal THs KUmpou émépxecOa kat adAAHAwY, 
Kal aprd(ew wey ws év vuxtl rais épddos, Exxarov St ev nucpa emeiorevas eis ToS 
TiToBoAGvas Kal év Tais aroOjkas, Kal mdvta mpaidevovras apd ew Kal dvaxwpelv. 
ryevérOar 5¢ roy uddiov Tov oitov TeTpakogiwy dpyuplwy. 6 5¢ weyas Kwvoravtivos 
giTomeTpioy Tais éxxAnotas Kara wéAW exaploaTo els Siatpopiy Sinveras xnpais Kar 
dppavois Kal tevodoxelous méevnal Te Kat Tots KAnpikots. % 5¢ ev “Avtioxela exxanoia 
éAduBavey citov podious As’. 
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taxation. Many of these new comers are reported to have been 
natives of ‘Telos and others of the Sporades. ‘Their descendants 
are still to be met with in the western: parts of the island, and 
have given their name to the district of 'T'ylliria. While icon: 
tinuing her journey to Constantinople Helena is said) to ‘have 
shown yet further proof of her regard for Cyprus» by: throw- 
ing one of the nails of the true Cross into the gulf of Satalia: 
These waters, which had previously borne a very bad reputa- 
tion for storms, became in consequence less formidable to sailors. 
Drummond, ‘Uhe traveller ‘Drummond thus alludes: to. the legend: Had 
p25.’ she not thrown one of the nails of ,it”—#.e., the Cross‘ (which 
our heralds call, passion- -nails) into the sea, when she was, over- 
taken by a dreadful storm in Satalia Bay, her imperial majesty 
would undoubtedly have gone to view the wonders of the deep : 
but the holy nail bore down the waves, smoothed ‘the surface 
of the sea, and procured her a safe landing. ‘Though I doinot 
find that either she or any of her’ beatified historians tellus 
whether or not the nail, after having knocked down the. iter 
pest, was pleased to return to its former station.” fh tte 


New era of The visit of this saintly woman seems certainly to have brought 
for cyprus, with it a new era of prosperity for the sorely tried ‘island... ‘The 
inhabitants, so we read, partly by agriculture and partly. by 
commerce, made rapid advances in material prosperity. . This 
was to be seen in the erection of stately edifices and the rebuild- 
ing and fortifying of ruined cities. ‘The numbers, too, of those, 
who confessed the faith of Christ, kept daily increasing. The 
growing importance of the new religion might be observed in the 
numerous shrines and churches, which sprung up on every, side. 
Schools were also established for the cultivation of both sacred 
and profane learning, from which have proceeded many,: whose 
fame for piety ands ctu ilel shines brightly in their: Chureh’s 
history. “3 
The place of On the death of Constantine the Great his extensive donde 
division of Were divided among his three sons, Constantine (II.),. Con- 
meee’ stantius (II.), and Constans. To the second of these princes 
was assigned the sovereignty of the East, Cyprus being included 
in his share. After the deaths, however, of his two brothers 
the Roman world became once more united in his person. This 
Emperor, who was an ardent champion of the. Arians, bitterly 
persecuted their opponents. As the heretics were everywhere 
in the ascendant, Cyprus doubtless witnessed those same acts of 
oppression against the Orthodox, which occurred in other parts 
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of the Empire. | His successor in power was the remarkable’ man 
known as Julian the Apostate. ‘Though nothing positive is Probable | 
stated, we may affirm with tolerable certainty that the revival of Paganiem 
Paganism under this Emperor could not fail to affect Cyprus 
also... By his orders the temples, which the Christians had 
destroyed, were rebuilt at their expense, and the old rites,and 
superstitions, which had been gradually losing ground. before 
the steady advance of the new faith, restored... In an island so 
noted for the worship of one of the chiefest among the heathen 
deities, where,‘ too, her most famous. shrine was placed, such an 
attempt must have been especially felt... The result could only 
have been transient after all. It was the last expiring protest 
of the old order against the new, and ended with its originator’s 
death in a.p. 363... But the Church, though now freed from the 
most formidable of her external foes, speedily became once more 
the prey of internal enemies. In a.p. 364, Valens was declared 
Emperor of the eastern division of the Empire. Originally 
orthodox in his views he is said to have become an Arian through 
the influence of his wife and to have displayed the greatest ani- 
mosity against. his former co-religionists.. Among other bar- 
barous acts he is reported.to have caused many of the Catholics 
at; Antioch to be drowned in the Orontes, while by his orders 
the monks were dragged from their retreats in the Egyptian 
deserts, and under pain of death compelled to perform. their 
duties as citizens. _ While such cruel measures were adopted in 
other parts of his dominions, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Orthodox in Cyprus felt the sharp sting of persecution 
tie 


Be the close of the fourth century Christianity may be re- Christiantt 


estab- 


garded as firmly established in the island. Perhaps to its grow- li lished at the 


ose of the 
ing importance as much as to, Hadrian’s orders we may ascribe fourth 


the abolition! of the human, sacrifice to J upiter at Salamis, Lactantius 


which had been brought about during that, emperor’s/reign (a.D. &, 62173 ue 
Pentad., c. a 


117-a.p. 138). Its final supremacy, however, was mainly due to porphyr, 
the great. Epiphanios, Archbishop of. Constantia. . According 7°" ii 


© Eusebios, De 


to his disciple and. biographer, Polybios, Bishop of Rhinocorura, fp, Fv Evang., 


the Valentinians were then specially numerous in the island. % 


j Benn thent 
sects 
ot ve the miotith Aphrodision it was customary to offer there a human, gacrifice hgphet aay 
Me first to Agraulos, the daughter of Agraulos and Cecrops, and afterwards to the poiypius, 
deified Dicmedes instead. Diphilos, a legendary King of Cyprus, is reported Vita Pissed 
‘to have substituted an ox for the man, The human sacrifices in honour of s¢P" 


Jupiter are said|to have been instituted by Teucer, 


Their final 
extinction 


due to 
Epiphanios. 


Ve tore 
Archbishop 
of Salamis. 


Mansi, to 
iii., col. 570. 


Sokrates, lib. 
vi., c. 10. 


Sozomen, lib. 
viii., c. 14. 
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Their leader was a bishop named Aetios, with whom Epiphanios 
had many disputations on matters of faith. In addition to the 
Valentinians there were representatives also of various other 
sects, the Ophites, Sabellians, Nicolaitans, followers of Simon 
Magos, Basilidians, and Carpocratians. Finding himself unable 
to contend successfully with so many opponents, Epiphanios 
was forced to invoke the assistance of Theodosius I. who was a 
staunch upholder of orthodoxy. The Emperor in reply to his 
appeal issued an edict, threatening with banishment all who 
opposed the Archbishop, but permitting to remain such as were 
willing to renounce their errors. In consequence of the imperial 
intervention many were converted to the true faith, while those, 
who still continued obdurate, were compelled to leave the island. 

Epiphanios, as one of the most remarkable. ecclesiastical per- 
sonages of the age in which he lived, deserves more than a mere 
passing notice. Hardly a religious event of any importance 
occurred during the period of his long life, in which he did not 
play a conspicuous part. It is a singular fact that in the list 
of those attending the Second General Council (4.p. 381), while 


m. the names of other prelates from Cyprus are to be found, 


as Julius of Paphos, Theopompos of ‘Trimythus, Tychon of 
Tamasos, and Mnemonios of Kition, no mention is made ‘of the 
Metropolitan himself. ‘Though these lists are known to be im- 
perfect, the omission can be accounted for otherwise than by 
defectiveness or absence. As Epiphanios was present at the 
council held in Rome the following year (4.p. 382) under 
Damasus, when the Apollinarian heresy was yet further con- 
demned, he may have left the Imperial city before the decrees 
were actually signed. In his later years he was distinguished 
by the animus, which he displayed against the memory and 
writings of the great Origen. His violence on this. subject 
frequently hurried him into the commission of acts unbecoming 
one of his exalted reputation. While on a visit to Palestine in 
A.D. 394 it led to an unseemly quarrel between him and John, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, whom he charged with favouring the 
doctrines of the heresiarch. But the greatest blot on his fame 
was the part he took in the persecution of the saintly Patriarch 
of Constantinople, which also arose out of the Origenistic contro- 
versy. ‘Theophilos, the crafty Patriarch of Alexandria, had long 
cherished a secret grudge against Chrysostom. ‘This question, 
which was then agitating the religious world, seemed to present 
a favourable opportunity for gratifying it. At his suggestion 
Epiphanios, who fell an easy victim to his wiles, summoned the 
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island Synod at Constantia (a.p. 399 or 402), when the reading 
of Origen’s works was condemned. ‘The Archbishop thereupon 
wrote to Chrysostom, directing him to do the same. On the 
latter ignoring the request Epiphanios, though nearly 100 years 
of age, proceeded to Constantinople in a.p. 402, where he was 
guilty of the same lawless acts as at Jerusalem. Becoming con- 
vinced after a while that he was merely the tool of Theophilos, 
he dissociated himself from that Patriarch’s proceedings and set 
out to return to his own province, but died at sea when almost 
within sight of Constantia. 


The second great danger, which the Church of Cyprus had to me ecctestas. 
face, was an attack upon its independence by a neighbouring p pendence of 
Christian community, The subject, unquestionably one of the by the dee of 
most difficult in its history, 1 is involved in much obscurity. Antioch. 

Among the prerogatives of the Patriarchs of Antioch was the rinemont, 


right of consecrating their subject Metropolitans. For years ton xv 
before the question came to a crisis attempts had been made to aaa 


extend the practice to Cyprus also. The political condition of Gouncis 


the age, it must be admitted, greatly favoured this pretension. sr” 

The island was at that period ‘included in. the civil diocese of the Xypriahos, p. 
Kast and administered by an official sent from Antioch. It was Balsamon in 
this circumstance which prompted the demand of the Patriarchs Gone 
for its ecclesiastical subjection to Antioch also. One of these gathas, tom. 


prelates, Alexander, in a letter on the jurisdiction of his patriarch- Zoximoy, oe 


ate, which he bau eicad to Innocent I., actually pretended that #..« 


sucha right had formerly been exercised by his predecessors, but rag 


had lapsed during the Eustathian schism, The Pope, without iof i.” 
making any inquiries, accepted the statement of his correspon- ot 

dent as correct and wrote to the Cypriots, exhorting them to ??."is™ ">. 
conform to the canons and return to their obedience.” But they s Bets m and 


Zonaras in 
Can. viii., 
Concil. Ephes. 


1 Kyprianos conjectures that the revolt of Kalokairos was the cause of the Beveridge, 
» PP. 

island becoming subject to the Dukes of Antioch, who sent a representative to 104-5. 
administer its affairs, as Balsamon says in his comment on the Eighth Canon of Epist. 
the Council of Ephesus, But Sathas on historical grounds shows both these yoga *” 
writers to be incorrect in their statements, as on the reorganisation of the Empire 2, sec. 3. 
by Constantine the Great Cyprus was never given a separate government, but Fleury, Hist. 
always included in the Diocese of the East, which was the first of the five a 
divisions of the prefecture of the East, having its capital at Antioch. According ¢ 57, p. 114, 
to the Notitia Dignitatum this diocese, after originally comprising the pro- translation, 
consulships of Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia and Cyprus, was subsequently PP: 43-14 


re-divided into fifteen, of which Cyprus was one, and administered by officials act orp 
called consulars. 114, New. 
man’s note 


2««St. Innocent’s testimony resolves itself into that of Alexander’s since 
he merely decided on the strength of Alexander’s assertions (. . . sane asseris 


Tillemont, 
Memoires, 
tom. xiv., 
cri 73, p. 


php aie) of 
the Arabic 
Canons of the 
First General 
Council un- 
trustworthy. 


Labbe, tom. 
ii., p. 302. 


Mansi, tom. 
i., p. 964, 


Hefele, i., p. 
355 sqq. me 
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continued to resist what they ‘regarded | as’'an unwarrantable 
encroachment: with the same. vigour as’ before, Either ‘the 
refused to. relinquish their ancient liberty. even) at the bidding 
of a Pope, or succeeded in serine him of the Shi of their 
action.! | 

If the testimony of the Arabic canons? of the frst Gariline 
Council could be trusted’ the matter would not allow ‘of’ a 
moment’s doubt. For the thirty-seventh of that’ collection once 
admitted closes all further discussion on the point. ito Tf the 
bishop (é.e., archbishop) of Cyprus die during the winter, and the 
people be oie by reason of the roughness of the sea to send 


‘to Antioch that the Patriarch of Antioch may appoint them an 


archbishop in the room of the deceased,’ they are to write’ to 
the Patriarch and request him to allow them’ to appoint whom 
they will, nor shall the Patriarch refuse after they have written 
to hia but rather let him permit the thirteen ‘bishops to’ as- 
semble and appoint an archbishop in the room of: the deceased, 
lest, if the archbishop die at the beginning of winter, they re- 
viii by reason of the weather without a head, and. lest: per- 
chance any of the thirteen bishops die, and there be no archbishop 
to appoint a bishop in the room of the deceased, and thus‘ 1t 
happen that they be deprived of an archbishop that whole year. 
Wherefore this decree has been made, and whoso gainsays it, the 
Council excommunicates him.”? But the gravest doubts exist 


' We may therefore say with Constant (Rom. Pont. Ep t. i, p. 853) 
that his advice to the Cyprians was only hypothetical, that, is, it went,on the 
supposition that the information forwarded to him was correct. The question 
is thus reduced to a balancing of evidence, and there seems to be no reason for 
preferring Alexander’s statement to the clear and explicit testimony of Zeno.” 


1 Innocent supposant que ceux de Chypre violaient les canons de Nicée, en 
refusant a l’Eglise d’Antioche la soumission qu’ils luy avoient rendue autrefois,, 
leur en €crivit. Mais ou ceux de Chypre ne crurent pas devoir préférer son 
autorité a leur ancien usage, ou ils le persuadérent luy mesme de la justice de 
leur cause. 

2La Geographie sacrée (Geographia Sacra Caroli a Sancto Paullo, Amstel, 
1711) pretend qu’elle estoit soumise 4 l’Antioche dans les premiers temps et 
qu’elle se rétira peu 4 peu de cette soumission. Mais elle n’en allegue point 
d’autre preuve que les canons arabiques. esis 


8 Concilii Niczeni lxxx Canones Arabici. 

Can. 37. De electione archiepiscopi Cypri subjecti patriarche Antiochie. 

Si episcopus Cypri diem suum in hieme obierit, et non potuerint popull 
propter tempestatem maris mittere Antiochiam, ut patriarcha Antiochenus 
constituat ipsis archiepiscopum loco mortui, debent scribere ad patriarcham et 
petere ab eo ut permittat eis constituere quem voluerint ; neque prohibebit hoc 
patriarcha, postquam ad eum scriptum fuerit: sed potius concedat 13 episcopis, 
ut congregentur et constituant archiepiscopum loco mortui: ne defuncto archi- 
episcopo principio hiemis, sine capite propter tempestatem remaneant, et ne 
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as to their genuineness. There is no mention of them in any 

of our earliest authorities.on the history of the Council, nor are 
they to, be found in. the most) ancient collections of the canons. 

Those, who defend their authenticity, ascribe the more frequent qneir origin. 
occurrence of the universally acknowledged twenty to theirsuperior ys tom, 
utility to the Church. According to: them Alexander, the then i. p. 7. 
Patriarch of Alexandria, caused the Greek copy, which he brought 

back, with him, from Nicaoas to be translated into Arabic, ‘the 
vernacular of his Church, and the Arians, when they subse- 
quently burnt the Greek original, overlooked the Arabic trans- 

lation through their ignorance of the language.’ These canons 

were certainly unknown to Western Christendom till the pontifi- 

cate of Paul IV., when the Jesuit, J. Baptista Romanus, copied 

them from a MS. which he found in the house of the Patriarch 

at Alexandria, This copy he afterwards translated into Latin 

at Rome.,. Another member of the same order, Franciscus Hetele, i., pp. 
Turrianus, published an emended Latin version in 1578, in 

the preface to which he endeavoured to prove that the Council 

of Nicsea issued more than the number of canons, with which 

itis usually credited. Though all the compilers of the canons 

since Turrianus’ time have on the strength of his statements 
accepted them as genuine, later critics ? have conclusively proved gsthas, tom, 


them fictitious from internal evidence. In fact the commonly Sovalaes: 
Pandectae, 


received opinion is that this particular one—the thirty-seventh— tom. ii, 
was expressly manufactured to support the claim of Antioch. pret 


Had these canons, been really extant at the time of the third 
General Council it is inconceivable how all recollection of them 


aliquis fortassis ex 13 episcopis a vita recedat et non sit archiepiscopus qui 
constituat episcopum loco mortui: atque ita fiat, ut toto eo anno archiepiscopo 
careant.: ob hanc causam constitutum est hoc; et qui contradixerit, synodus 
eum excommunicat. 


‘Surely Coptic was the language used by the local Church at this period, 
the Arab invasion not taking place till a.p. 633? 


2 Beveridge’s reasons for rejecting these Arabic canons may be thus briefly 
summed up. 

i. The action of the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 450-1), in quoting and con- 
firming the ancient code, in which the recognised twenty canons alone are 
ascribed to, the Council of Nicza. 

ii. Kyrillos of Alexandria, in reply to the request of the African bishops (A.D. 
418) to be supplied with the most genuine copy of the canons of Nicza, sent the 
one containing twenty canons only, which had been deposited in the archives 
of the Patriarchate by his predecessor Alexander, who had been present at the 
Council. 

iii. The absolute identity of the information contained in the letter sent on 
the same occasion by the Patriarch Attikos of Constantinople with the contents 


of Kyrillos’ copy ofthe canons. 
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should have so completely disappeared in the short space of a 
hundred years, for it was on the basis of the Canons of Nicza 
that the assembled fathers at Ephesus acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Cypriot Church. 

The Patriarchs of Antioch were at first content merely’ to 
assert their claims, without taking any active steps to enforce 
them. But when John became head of the see more aggressive 
measures were adopted. ‘The tendency of the age, which was to 
increase the powers of the more important Churches at the ex- 
pense of the smaller, may have suggested a more adventurous 


Mansi, tom. POlicy. ‘The death of Theodoros, Archbishop of Constantia, in 
opp. M68: ap, 431, seemed a fitting opportunity for making the long 


meditated attempt. Exerting all his influence with Flavius 
Dionysius, then Count of the East, John persuaded him to write 
on the 2lst May of that year to Theodoros, the Consular of 
Cyprus, requiring him to use every possible means, even to the 
employment of force, to prevent a fresh election till the question 
at issue between the two Churches had been submitted to the 
General Council about to assemble at Ephesus. In case the 
letter arrived after the election, ‘Theodoros was to order the 
newly appointed archbishop to proceed with his colleagues to 
Ephesus and explain their conduct before the Council. To en- 
sure greater attention to these directions Theodoros and ‘his 
officers were threatened with a heavy fine should they fail to 
carry them out. At the same time Dionysius addressed the 
chapter of the metropolitan Church to the same effect, threaten- 
ing them also with severe penalties in case of disobedience. 'Two 
military officers and a deacon of the Church of Antioch were also 
sent into the island to see that these orders were duly carried out. 
The Cypriots, nothing daunted by the threats which they re- 
ceived, proceeded to elect a successor to their late Archbishop, 
Their choice fell upon Rheginos, who immediately after his con- 
secration set out for Ephesus in company with four other ecclesi- 
astics, Saprikios, Bishop of Paphos, Zeno, Bishop of Kurion, 
Evagrios, Bishop of Soli and the Protopapas Czesarios, to lay 
before the Council an account of these irregular proceedings. 
The Patriarch of Antioch could not have chosen a more un- 
™ propitious occasion for the prosecution of his schemes. The 
Eastern division of the Church was then agitated by the heresy. 
of Nestorios, Patriarch of Constantinople, whom the Orthodox 
charged with denying the union of the two natures in Christ. 
At the head of the opposition, which his doctrines excited, was. 
Kyrillos of Alexandria. The bishops of that, city had shown a 
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strange hostility to the see of Constantinople since its elevation 
to the patriarchal dignity in a.p. 381. His uncle and pre- 
decessor, Theophilos, had already rendered himself conspicuous 
for his persecution of the saintly Chrysostom. And now the 
nephew was following closely in his relative’s footsteps. It has 
been suspected, and not without reason, that personal animus 
rather than religious zeal prompted his conduct. ‘To allay 
the excitement caused by the dispute the Emperor Theodosius 
the Younger in November a.p. 430 ordered in the joint names of 
himself and his Western colleague, Valentinian III. the assemblin 
of a General Council at Ephesus in Whitsuntide of the follow- 
ing year. John, while at first equally as emphatic as the rest in 
his condemnation of the alleged errors, was averse to extreme 
measures. He dreaded the scandal likely to arise from the 
condemnation of so important a personage as Nestorios. The 
enemies of the latter, however, ascribed quite a different motive 
to his moderation. They accused him of being unwilling to 
condemn one, who had formerly belonged to his own diocese. 
Despite the request of some of the bishops that the proceedings Proceedings 
might be stayed until all, who were to take part in the delibera- °° °°" 
tions, were present, the Council was formally opened on 22nd June 
under the presidency of Kyrillos in the church called St. Mary’s 
from its being the supposed burial-place of the Virgin. The 
sequel may easily be imagined from the unseemly haste with 
which matters were conducted. Nestorios, who declined to appear, 
was deposed and his opinions condemned. But Candidian, the 
Emperor’s commissioner, refused to endorse the sentence from 
the irregular manner, in which it had been procured. Among 
the absentees, when it was passed, was the Patriarch of Antioch, 
whose arrival had been delayed by various causes. Five days 
after the opening of the conclave he appeared at Ephesus. On 
learning what had occurred he not only refused to identify him- 
self with these irregularities, but in turn summoned a Council 
composed of the fourteen bishops, who had accompanied him 
from Antioch, and of twenty-nine others, who subsequently joined 
them. Kyrillos was by them pronounced guilty of turbulence and 
with his abettor, Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, sentenced to be 
deposed ; while the 198 prelates, who had sided with them, were 
refused all communion with John and his party until they had 
withdrawn the anathemas pronounced against Nestorios. When 
Kyrillos and his partisans heard of these proceedings they in turn, 
as was to be expected, condemned the Patriarch of Antioch to 
excommunication. 
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Arrivalofthe It was under such circumstances as these that the Cypriot 
Blahops at the deputation presented themselves to the assembled fathers in their 
seventh session. Rheginos, who acted as spokesman, requested 
Presentation that a memorial, which he had brought with him, bearing the 
tin, signatures of himself and his suffragans, might first be read, 
Mansi, tom. "This list of grievances began with an account of the harsh 
8) treatment which two former archbishops of Cyprus, 'Troilos and 
ii, Gol i039.’ Theodoros, the latter being even subjected to the indignity 
ne of blows, had suffered, when in Antioch, at the hands of the 
clergy there, to force them to acknowledge the supremacy of 
that patriarchal see. It next charged them with instigating 
Dionysius to interfere in the election of a successor to Theodoros, 
which he would never have done but for their misrepresentations. 
It offered the letters and other documents connected. with the 
case for inspection, as the perusal of them would show the iile- 
gality of the late proceedings. It prayed the assembled fathers 
not to allow themselves to be duped by men, who were endea- 
vouring to introduce an innovation contrary to the canons and 
constitutions of Nicza. And it ended by an earnest appeal ‘to 
them to uphold by their decision the independence of the island 
Synod. 
Inquiry by After the reading of the memorial Rheginos further asked that 
intothe com. the letters of the Count might also be read. The Council ‘next 
laints of the . . ° 
Syprict ~~ proceeded to question the bishops on several points connected 
with the business that had brought them to Ephesus. In reply 
to the request that they would state clearly the motive, which 
had induced Dionysius to issue such letters and orders, Zeno 
declared that it was due to the suggestion of the Patriarch and 
clergy of Antioch. On being asked what was the object’ of 
the Patriarch in so doing Evagrios answered: “'To subjugate 
our island and to secure to himself the pr erogative of ordaining 
our bishops contrary to canon and custom”. <As the result of 
Eighth Canon these statements the assembly on 31st August pronounced the 


secures the decision known as the eighth Canon of the Council of Ephesus, 


of the Gypriot which effectually secured the Church of Cyprus from all further 
molestation by the Bishop of Antioch. 

Labbe, tom. “Our fellow-bishop, Rheginos, most beloved of God, his, 

“together with the most reverend bishops of the province of the 

Cypriots, who are with him, Zeno and Evagrios, reported an 

innovation, which is contrary to the customs of the Church 

and the canons of the holy fathers, and affecting the liberty. of 

all. Wherefore, since diseases that are common to all require the 

greater care, as being attended by the greater danger, if it be 
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not in accordance with ancient custom for the Bishop of Antioch 
to hold consecrations in Cyprus, as the most religious men, who 
are in attendance at this holy Council, have assured us in their 
memorials and orally, the presidents of the holy Churches, which 
are in Cyprus, shall enjoy, freed from molestation and hindrance, 
the right of performing by themselves the consecrations of the 
most holy bishops, according to the canons of the holy fathers 
and ancient custom.” } 


Bishop Hefele calls this decree a resolution, and Bright Remarks on 
e Eig 


remarks that the word b canon = b which it 1S enerally known Canon, 
? $ 9 
Hefele, La 


is loosely applied. Both question the accuracy ofthe dates lon Fetstenze, 
which it is said to have been passed, and mention that nat Bright, Notes 


on Canons of 


and other commentators are in favour of 31st July instead, as First Four 
ouncils, pp. 


John, Count of the Sacred Largesses, the Emperor's new Com- 11.120. 
missioner, only reached Ephesus at the beginning of August, 
when no farther meetings took place. Beveridge says that gels Beveridge, 


Annotat. in 


canon was not recognised by Photios, for in tie preface to his Canon viii, 


Pandectae, 


Nomocanon that Patriarch declares seven only were framed by the te. i. p. 
Council, while in the first chapter of his first Title he cites the 
one immediately preceding as the seventh. John of Antioch 
himself, however, in the preface to his collection of the canons, 
though agreeing with Photios as‘to the number, mentions this one 
as the eighth. This apparent discrepancy Beveridge ascribes to 
the fault of the copyist, as John in the first Title of his Nomo- 
eanon distinctly calls it the seventh, while saying that the whole 
number was seven. As he never refers to the one, which is 
generally known as the seventh, he must have intentionally 
omitted it. 


Suirle distinguished ecclesiastical historians maintain that the Action of the 


ypri 
Church of Cyprus was wrong in opposing what they regard as Church con- 


the just claims of the Patriarch of Antioch. It has been said, some ecctest- 
moreover, that the evidence, upon which the decision rested, was writers. 


Tillemont, 
Memoires, 


I Tparypa mapa. Tous eKKANTLATTLKOUS @ecuovs kal Tovs Kayvdvas Tey aylwy tom. xiv., 
Tar épov KalvoTomovpevoy, Kal THS WavTwY erevbeplas amr dmevoy mpoonyyeirev eb ee? 
Beopircoraros guvenioKomos 6 ‘Pnyivos, Kal of aby aor @ evAaBeararor €mlTKOTOL THS Neale axterh 
Kumplov erapxtas, Zhvwv Kal Evdypios, dOev ered) TH Kowd md On pelCovos detrat pe vol. i., p. 
THs Oeparelas, & @s kal pel ifova Thy BAdBnv pépovra, Kal Karora ei pnde €00s apxatoyv 
mapnkorovenoer, ote Tov émloxoTmov THs AvTioxéwy IidAews Tas ev Kimpy moreto bat 
XEtporovias, Kaba 51d THY AiBéAAwY Kal Tay Oikelwy Pwrvdy edldakay of evAaBeoTaTaL 
&vdpes, of thy mpdcodov TH ayla Svvddm momodpevor, €tovor Td avemnpéagtoy Kal 
&Blacroy of tay aylwy éxKAnoi@y Tey KaT& Thy Kimpoy Ilpocot@tes, Kata Tas 
kavdévas Tay ayiwy Marépwy, kal thy apxalay ouvnberav, 50 EavTav Tas XELtpoTovias 
Tay evAaBeoTaTwy émoKkdmwy Tolobmervol. 
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false.t Neale, for example, writes that “the island of Cyprus, 
which had formerly been in the Antiochene Diocese, was (it seems 
under a false impression), declared autocephalous by the Council 
of Ephesus at a time when John of Antioch, through his support 
of and presence at the pseudo-Council, was not at hand to main- 
tain his own rights”. It is to be regretted that the learned 
author did not live to produce in his unfinished history of the 
Patriarchate of Antioch the evidence, which alone could justify 
such a statement. But to pretend that the rights of Antioch 
were sacrificed merely out of spite to an individual appears a 
most unwarrantable assertion. ‘Though the Council, it must be 
admitted, was actuated by no friendly feelings towards John, 
there is nothing to indicate that it had quarrelled with his See 
also, but rather the reverse. When Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
taking advantage of the general hostility to John, tried to advance 
the claims of his See to supremacy over Antioch, his attempt was 
so forcibly opposed by Kyrillos, the president of the Council, that 
he was obliged to abandon it. The history, too, of the proceed; 
ings prior to the publication of the decision shows that it was 
the result of careful investigation, and not due to mere impulse. 
The assembled fathers, mindful of the injunction of the Sixth 
Canon of the Council of Niczea, confirmed, too, by the Second 
Canon of Constantinople, that “the rights, which they formerly 
possessed, must be preserved to the Churches of Antioch and the 
other Eparchies,” were careful not to pronounce their) verdict 
until the alleged independence of the Cypriot community had 
been conclusively proved. Many of them occupied the highest 
positions in the Church themselves, and to have acted from mere 
prejudice might have created a most dangerous precedent, in 
case of resistance to their own rights and privileges. The 
bishops of Cyprus, as we cannot fail to observe, were subjected 
by the Council to the most searching examination. They were 
most distinctly asked whether the Patriarch of Antioch had 
ever been known to have exercised the right of consecration in 
Constantia. To this question Zeno of Kurion made answer 
equally as emphatically that from the times of the holy Apostles 
it could not be shown that either he, or any other prelate, had 


1 Le Pére Garnier croit que Rhegin ne fut pas fort fidéle dans le rapport des 
faits, et que le Concile ne se mit pas beaucoup en peine d’examiner les droits 
de l’Eglise d’Antioche, a cause du peu d’union qu’il avoit avec Jean. Mais 
il ne nous allegue point de preuve de ce qu’il croit. Zonare ne trouve rien que 
le juste dans ce decret, dont il fait le 8e canon du Concile d’Ephese, et Balsamon 
méme, quoique Patriarche d’Antioche reconnoist encore plus formellement que 
les faits alleguez par Rhegin estoient veritables. 7 
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ever conferred consecration in their metropolis, or any other 
city, or had ever conceded to the island the right of consecration. 
On the Council next requiring proof that the Patriarch did not 
by ancient privilege possess such a custom, the same prelate 
replied that it was the local Synod, which appointed the arch- 
bishop. Still seemingly unconvinced, the Council further en- 
quired whether the three metropolitans, whom it named, Epi- 
phanios, Sabinos, and Troilos, had been appointed dlsawhere than 
in the local Synod. Zeno again answered that these bishops, 
as well as their predecessors in office, were from apostolic times 
appointed solely by the Cypriots. It has been conjectured that Tillemont, 


oires 


these three archbishops may have been consecrated locally in tom, xiv. ‘art. 
accordance with the pseudo- -Canon already cited. But the base- 
lessness of this supposition is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
Epiphanios’ death took place not in the winter, but on 12th 
May, 403.1 In the face of this accumulated evidence refusal to 
accede to the request of the deputation was no longer possible. 


The very form, however, in which the decision commences : Decision of 
e Counc 


“ifiit be not in accordance with ancient custom,” shows that, conditional. 


like Innocent’s reply to Alexander, it was simply conditional. It ea bine phir ieg: 


Occid. et 


depended entirely upon the truth of the evidence offered by the orient 
Cypriots. Had any Patriarch of Antioch in subsequent times sent, fib, 


proved the falseness of that evidence, who can doubt that the ° Bata 
decision would have been reversed and its rightful jurisdiction 
restored to the patriarchal See? But no such attempt was ever 
made. And there is only one possible way of accounting for such 
an omission. Because those most interested in doing so knew 
very well that they had no rebutting evidence to offen 
' There is, moreover, a very curious circumstance connected with 
the question, which ought not to be lost sight of. John himself curious omis. 


sion of John, 


seems not to have considered Cyprus as being really among the Patriarch of 
Antioch. 


provinces subject to him. In a letter to Proklos, Patriarch of |, jen oc, 
Constantinople, which has been preserved by Ireneos of Tyre, co 681-82. 


when enumerating the other provinces of the Eastern diocese Aa FRhes!- 


ili Vari 
dependent upon Antioch, he never once makes mention of its Pa P: Patrum rene 
Christ, Wot, 

Vv. 


1 La Géographie sacrée semble vouloir dire que ces trois (Epiphane, Sabin, p. 356. 
et Troilus) avoient été ordonnez par ceux de l’isle, conformément au canon 
arabique, qui ordonne que si l’Evesque de Constancie meurt en hiver, on se 
contentera d’avoir le consentement de l’Evesque d’Antioche pour ordonner son 
successeur, sans qu’il soit besoin en ce cas qu’il l’ordonne luy mesme, a cause 
du danger de'la mer. Mais cette conjecture qui ne pourroit pas etre consider- 
able quand rien ne la dementiroit, se trouve combatue par la mort de S. Epi- 
phane, qui selon toutes les apparences mourut non en hiver, mais le 12 de May 
en l’an 403. 


History not 
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the Antioch- 
ene Church. 


Strabo, 
lib. xiv., c. 6, 
sec. 6. 


Dio Cassius, 
lib. xlii. 
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xiv. 


Labbe, 
Concil., 
tom. iv., 
coll. 611-618 
(Actio Sep- 
tima). 


Pancirolus 

in Notit. 
Imperii 
Orient., p. 169. 
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name.! What. does such an omission amount to but a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that the island was never actually within his 
jurisdiction? That he would have accepted as final the decision 
of a Council, whose proceedings he had already questioned, is not 
to be believed. The attempt of one of his successors, Peter the 
Fuller, to revive the claim shows that the Church of Antioch did 
not regard the decree as binding. And, therefore, the omission 
cannot be accounted for as a mere act of acquiescence on his 
art. 

i It is true that Wolff in his scholion on the above letter identi- 
fies Paralia, one of the provinces mentioned, with Cyprus. But 
his reason for doing so appears to be a very fanciful one. He 
asserts that the word Paralia is connected with the name of the 
celebrated state trireme of the Athenians, which he calls Paralos 
Salaminia, whence all islands were named Paralia. There seems 
to be a trace of some confusion in his mind between Salamis in 
Cyprus and Salamis in Attica, while he appears also unaware 
that there were two of these vessels, the one known as the 
Paralos and the other as the Salaminian.2 Le Quien more 
correctly regards Paralia as Phoenicia Maritima. | 


From historical considerations, too, we can clearly see that no 
such claim, as the Patriarchs of Antioch advanced, could be 
reasonably based upon the political divisions of the period. 
When the notorious Publius Clodius Pulcher, to gratify a personal 
grudge against Ptolemy, the last independent sovereign, trans- 
ferred the ownership of the island to the Republic (s.c. 58), 
the government was administered by a przetor responsible to the 
central authority at Rome. This arrangement continued until 


1 John in his letter to Proklos enumerates the provinces of his patriarchate as 
follows :—1. Paralia (Phcenicia Maritima); 2. Phoenicia Secunda; 3. Cilicia 
Prima; 4. Cilicia Secunda; 5. Arabia (annexed to Jerusalem by Fifth G. C.); 6. 
Mesopotamia; 7. Osrhoena; 8. Euphratesia; 9. Syria Secunda; 10. Isauria ; 
11. Syria Prima. 

Palestina Prima, Palestina Secunda, Palestina Tertia, which once belonged to 
the same patriarchate, had then transferred themselves to the See of Jerusalem. 
At the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451) they were formally resigned by John’s 
successor, Maximos, to Juvenal of Jerusalem, 

Neale makes his list ofthe provinces of the Antiochene Patriarchate to exactly 
correspond with John’s, with the addition of Cyprus. | 

The civil diocese of the East contained the following fifteen provinces: 1.Palz 
stina; 2. Phoenice; 3. Syria Prima; 4. Cyprus; 5. Cilicia; 6. Palestina Secunda; 
7. Palestina Salutaris; 8. Phoenice Libani; g. Eufratensis; 10. Syria Salutaris; 
11. Osrhcena; 12. Mesopotamia; 13. Cilicia Secunda; 14. Isauria; 15, Arabia, 


* Paralos Salaminia erat famosissima triremis species, ideoque ab illa omnis 
insula accepit nomen Paralia, 
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the time of the first Triumvirate, when it reverted for a while 
to the Ptolemies, its former owners. Augustus on becoming sole 
master of the Roman world at first included Cyprus in his own 
dominions, but afterwards exchanged it and Gallia Narbonensis 
with the Senate for Dalmatia. Cyprus, from being an imperial, pio fo Cassius, 
now became a Senatorial province, under the administration of a 
proconsul. But it continued to possess a separate government 
of its own, and was in no way dependent upon any of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. During the reign of Constantine the Great 
(a.D. 306-a.D. 337) the Empire was divided for convenience of 
administration into thirteen dioceses. The first of these, called 
the East, with its capital at Antioch, was further subdivided into 
fifteen provinces (eparchies), of which Cyprus formed one. ‘The 
island by this arrangement lost the political autonomy, which it 
had enjoyed since the time of Augustus, but no alteration in its 
ecclesiastical status took place. ‘The Church still remained inde- 
pendent and self-governing, as before. Christianity had been 
introduced (a.p. 45), long prior to the administrative changes 
established by Constantine. ‘Though it is well known that the 
ecclesiastical divisions of the Empire, when first constituted, were 
generally made to correspond with the civil, yet it was contrary 
to custom to alter them for any political changes, which might 
subsequently occur. 'That such changes did occasionally take 
place cannot be denied, but their rarity only serves to prove the 
careful observance of the general rule. Innocent I. in his already Epist, Inno- 
cited letter to Alexander of Antioch distinctly states that “ the PUK aee 
Church does not follow all the changes of the temporal power”. 
But this rule would have been plainly disregarded, had the 
Patriarch been allowed to establish his claim in consequence of 
the after incorporation of the island into the civil diocese of the 
East. 


The decision of the Council of Ephesus, though tacitly disre- 
garded by the Antiochene Church, was not openly disputed until 
the reign of the Emperor Zeno (a.p. 474-a.p. 491), when the 
Monophysite, Peter the Fuller, occupied the Patriarchal throne. Reter the 
The grounds, upon which he proceeded, were entirely different the atte attack 
from those of John. He asserted his title to supremacy not on Cypriot 
ancient rights, but on the plea that, as Cyprus had originally 
received the faith from Antioch, raha was an apostolic founda- 
tion, it ought, therefore, to be subj ect to that See. There is little 
doubt the attack against the liberties of the island Church would 
this time have succeeded, but for the opportune intervention of its 
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patron saint. ‘The Emperor favoured the cause of the heresiarch, 
whom he had restored to his diocese after being twice expelled 
during the reign of Leo. Though Anthemios, then in possession 
of the archiepiscopal See, resisted the pretension to the utmost 
of his power, he must eventually have succumbed to the power- 
ful influences brought against him. But assistance came froma 
opportune ap- Most strange and unexpected quarter. ‘The Apostle Barnabas, 
the Apostle suddenly appearing in a vision to the archbishop, urged him to 
alex. lay his case in person before the Emperor at Constantinople, and 
Taudat'in at the same time revealed the place of his sepulture. On the 
Barnab,,c. 30. Morrow, accompanied by: his clergy and a great concourse of 
people, Anthemios went in procession to the place, which had 
Discovery of been so miraculously indicated. After engaging in prayer they 
' commenced to dig beneath a carob-tree, which marked the sup- 
posed site of the burial. ‘They soon came upon a cave, in which 
they found a chest containing the remains of the saint, with a 
copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel in Barnabas’ own handwriting upon 
the breast, where it had been placed by Mark. ‘The most 
sceptical could no longer doubt that the Church of Cyprus was 
equally as apostolic as that of Antioch, and, therefore, of equal 
rank. Overjoyed at the discovery Anthemios set off at once with 
the precious relics for Constantinople, where he reported the 
marvellous occurrence, and requested the Emperor's protection 
Action of the against the Patriarch’s tyranny. Zeno, on hearing what had 
Zeno. taken place, ordered Akakios, the Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
convene a meeting of his Synod to decide the matter in dispute. 
The opponents of Cyprus began the discussion by claiming the 
pre-eminence for Antioch from its having been the first See of 
the Apostle Peter. Instructed by Barnabas, Anthemios retorted 
that his Church was equally as apostolic, as it also possessed an 
Apostle for its founder. The Antiochenes, struck with the 
cogency of this reasoning and being unable to urge anything 
in reply, retired from the contest in confusion, leaving the arch- 
bishop master of the situation. Zeno, to mark his sense of the 
importance attaching to the discovery, conferred upon the male 
riot primates certain privileges, which they have most jealous 
Kyprianos, guarded ever since. Among others they received the right of 
signing in red ink, a mark of distinction only otherwise enjoyed 
by the Emperors, wearing a purple cloak at the festivals of 
the Church, and carrying an imperial sceptre in place of the 
Joslis Chrono. ordinary pastoral staff. The copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
exxxix, col.” which Anthemios presented to the Emperor, was sumptuously 
adorned with precious stones and metals, and conveyed to the 
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chapel of St. Stephen in the imperial palace, where it was read Kedrenos 
annually on Good Friday. By the Emperor’s commands Anthe- coi. 3) 
mios on his return to Cyprus constructed on the spot, where the Theaore Lee- 
body was found, a magnificent church furnished with cells for #2, 
monks, and path chambers :for,‘such pilgrims, as might be ect Pie 
attracted thither by the sanctity of the place. The box, too, 4 Apott . Barna. 
in which the sacred relics were laid, he deposited on the right of” 

the altar, in a place adorned with Kalvin ornaments and marble 


columns, 


xxi., 


Well might a native historian, remembering all the benefits gntogy of the 
said to have resulted to Cyprus from this fortunate discovery, Samatas. 
thus apostrophise their author :— 

“JT doubt whether any other Apostle so defended his native xyprianos, 

land and proved himself such a patriot as our Barnabas, who” 
during his life freed his fellow-countrymen from the abominable 
worship of idols by teaching them the true faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and after his death delivered the holy Church of 
his native land from the oppression of the ambitious and grasp- 
ing clergy of Antioch, and raised it to such an eminence that it 
was the envy even of those of the highest rank in the hierarchy. 
Truly and without doubt the veritable Son of Consolation he, 
I mean Barnabas, fulfilled in all respects the injunction : 
‘Fight for faith and Fatherland’. Under what an obligation 
then are we Cypriots to the deliverer of our souls, to the bene- 
factor and originator of our Church’s renown, let each decide 
for himself; and let us celebrate the patron and protector of 
his native land both in the present life and in the one to 
come, 


The date of this occurrence is a matter of some uncertainty. Probable date 
Kedrenos places it in the fourth year of Zeno’s reign, which ctcurrence. 
would correspond to a.p, 478. But against this is opposed the Rodrenoy 
fact that Peter was not then in occupation of the See of Antioch. ©. 3). 
Victor Tununensis assigns it to the year a.p. 488.1 Yet, if paronins 
Baronius. is right in his conjecture that the Patriarch died in Sag" “4 
A.D. 486, this date is equally as impossible. Nikephoros Kallis- woken. Hist. 
tos, indeed. refers the discovery to the reign of Anastasios (a.D. ¢ Beal. 216, xvi 
491-a.p, 518), but, since Peter is prs to have flourished 


under Zeno, the inaccuracy of this statement is very evident. 

1 Post consulatum II. Longini V. C. (a. 488) corpus sancti Barnabe apostoli fiisetunun- 
in Cypro et Evangelium secundum Matthzum ejus manu scriptum, ipso eodem ee (signe, 
revelante, inventum est. col. 947). 
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Those, who have described the finding of the saint’s body, differ 
somewhat, too, as to the details. Kedrenos, Joel, and Theodore 
Lector report that the tree, which grew over the place of inter- 
ment, was a cherry, while Kallistos describes it as a:carob. Lusig- 
nan, following the Roman martyrology, declares that the copy 
of the Gospel found in the grave was from the pen of St. Matthew 
himself, which is distinctly opposed to the generally received 
accounts.! 


These historians, it will be observed, have represented the 
ecclesiastical independence of Cyprus as being entirely due to 
this fortunate discovery, and in no way the result of the decision 
of the Council of Ephesus. They report that in consequence 


‘of the occurrence, which confirmed the tradition of its apostolic 


foundation, Constantia was promoted to the dignity of a metro- 
polis, and all further interference on the part of the Patriarchs 
of Antioch prohibited. But the worthlessness of these state- 
ments is proved both from the letters of Flavius Dionysius 
written in a.p. 431, wherein Constantia is styled a metropolis, 
and also from:the fact that its bishop, when present at the 
Second Council of Ephesus in a.p. 449, describes himself in- 
differently in his signature as Bishop of Gdndtimniin and Bishop 
of the metropolis v Cyprus. 


Kedrenos, indeed, after declaring Cyprus to have been created 
for this reason a metropolis, independent of Antioch, proceeds 
to add that it was made subject to Constantinople instead. 


lrovtey TH xpdvm Td TOD aylov BapydBa Aclbavoyv ebpéOn ev Kimp@ tmd dévdpov 


Kepaceay lorduevoy éxov em) Tov orhOovs Td Kata Marbatoy edayyéAtov idibypapoy 
avTov Tov amocTdAov BapyaBa. ef hs mpopdoews ExToTe yeyove untpdéroAts H Kumpos, 
Kal Tov wh TeAElY Td “AvTidxetay, GAN 5rd KwvoraytivovwdrAw. 

Kal BapydBa Tov arooroAou Td AclWavoy etpébyn trd d5évdpoy Kepactav, exdy ém 
orndouvs To Kata MarOatoy evayyéAtoy idid-ypapoy Tov BapyaBa. "EE js mpopdcews 
mapayeydvact Kimpiot Tov wh TeAciv brd “AvTidxelayv Thy KaT avTov’s unTpdToAL. 
BapvdBa Tod amoatdAov Td AclWavoyv ebpéOn ev Kimpw bd dévdpov keparéayv, exov 
em) oTHOous Td Kata MarOatoy evayyéAuov ididypapoy Tod BapvdBa. ef hs mpopdoews 
kal mepryeyovact Kimpio: TH adToKepadroy elvar Thy KaTa avTods untpdmoAw Kal pH 
Tere vmd AvtTidxeray. 

Em) 3¢ Tis avTod (Tod "Avarraciov) jyeuovias Kal Td Aclpavoy BapydBa Tov 
amogtéAou ebtpeOn ev Kitpe, trd dévdpov, 8 Kepdtiovy A€yeTat, Keluevov. ov emt- 
otépyiov Td Octoy Kai iepdy evayyéAvov MarOalov Tov evayyedioTod eriyxaver dy, 
xXepaly olkelais TH BapydBa paper. éx Tavtns Tolvuy mpopdcews Kal Kuvmpior 7d 
Karapxas mepryeyovacw | avToKépadrov exe Thy Kat’ avrov’s untpdmoAw, Kal ph 
Tedewv brd Avridxetay, Kal mpdrepoy bréKxerro. 

Col libro di San Mattheo degli Evangelii, scritto con la propria mano di 
esso Mattheo Apostolo. 

Corpus (Sancti Barnabe) tempore Zenonis Imperatoris, ipso revelante, 
repertum est, una cum codice Evangelii sancti Matthai, sua manu descripto, 
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Allatius in commenting on this statement remarks that such € latins’ com. 
transference would constitute an act of the grossest injustice, a: eed De 
and that, if this is the only result of the discovery, he fails to et Oren 
see the advantage of it, unless Kedrenos regards subjection tos seni, nib. Ly, 
the See of Constantinople as the highest form of ecclesiastical *”? 
liberty. He imagines, and very plausibly, that an error has 

crept into the text through the abbreviation used by the first 
copyist not being understood, and that Constantia should be 

read for Constantinople. ‘This emendation seems most probable, 

as Constantia was in reality the metropolis, to which all the 

other island Sees were in subjection. 

On the other hand a modern writer, who has devoted some Sather! 
considerable attention to this question, asserts that the ecclesi- gatnas, tom. 
astical independence of Cyprus was not actually established until 1 i Eee ee 
the time of the Council in Trullo, a.p. 691. He declares that 
the Eighth Canon of the Council of Ephesus only secured to the 
island Church the ancient right of electing its metropolitan, free 
from the interference of the Patriarch of Antioch, who in all 
other respects continued to exercise his former supervision over 
it. In support of this statement he cites the concluding part 
of the Canon, which directs that “the same rule also shall be 
universally observed in the other dioceses and provinces, v2z., 
that none of the most religious bishops may lay hands upon 
another province, which has not been originally and from the 
very first subject to him, or his predecessors, and that if any 
have so done, and subjected a province to himself by violence, 
let. him restore it, that the Canons of the fathers be not trans- 
gressed, nor the lust of worldly power under the pretence of 
religion be introduced, nor through inattention we gradually 
lose that liberty, which Jesus Christ, the liberator of all men, 
purchased for us with His blood. It has seemed good, there- 
fore, to this holy and Gfcumenical Council that to every province 
shall be preserved pure and intact the rights, which it possessed 
from the beginning and for many years past, every metropolitan 
being authorised, according to the custom, which has now for a 
long time obtained, to receive copies of the acts for his own pro- 
tection. If, however, any one shall introduce any constitution 
contrary to the decisions, which have now been passed, the holy 
and C&cumenical Council decrees it to be null and void.”! He 


1rd d¢ aiTd Kal em) Tay hAAwy Siouhoewy Kal Tov dmayraxod emapx tay Tapa- Coneil. 
prdaxdirerat' Sore pndévar TOV Deopireatdr wy emiTKOT WV emapxtay erépay obx Ephesin.., 
otoay &vwiev kal ef apxns trd Ty avrod, ijyouy TOV TpY avTOU, xelpa KkaTadauBdavery * 
GAN’ ef Tis Kal KaTeAaBe, Kal bp’ EavT@ TeTointat Bragduevos, TavTHY amodiddvaL, Iva 
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declares that had this Canon established beyond dispute ‘the in- 
dependence of the Church of Cyprus, as Balsamon erroneously 
says, the other metropolitans would, by appealing to it, have been 
able to secure the same privilege also while the Patriarchs of 
Antioch must have desisted from all further interference, which 
we know they did not. 


Philippos Another writer, who may be regarded as holding a brief for 
comment o the Cypriot Church, while agreeing with that part of the 
Philippos above statement, which deals with the election /of the arch- 


pe ear bishops, objects to the assertion that the Patriarchs of Antioch 
neve (®)- continued in all other respects to exercise their former super- 
vision. He remarks that, though on first reflection the Canon 
may not appear to expressly recognise such independence, yet 
the prohibition against the subordination by bishops to them- 
selves of provinces not originally subject to them conclusively 
establishes the independence of those, which had been indepen- 
dent from the first. ‘The failure of the other bishops to avail 
themselves of the protection afforded by the Canon furnishes in 
his opinion no argument against the recognition by it of the 
autonomy of the Church of Cyprus. He maintains that from 
no source can it be unquestionably proved that the Church of 
Cyprus was ever subject to the See of Antioch. | On the contrary 
the replies of the bishops to the Council furnish indisputable 
proof that it was from the first entirely independent. Moreover 
the Patriarch could have no object in trying to bring it under 
his jurisdiction, if it were already subject. That the bishops 
of the other Churches were not able to check intrusions from 
without is to be explained by the fact that the occupants of 
the larger Sees were often aided by the civil power in subjecting 
the gral leh and less important. ‘This action was partly due 
to the desire of making the ecclesiastical and civil divisions of 
provinces and didbalédl coincide, and was partly the result of 
court influence. ‘Thus it came to pass that provinces were 
either divided, or united, insignificant cities promoted to the 


My TOV mar épay of Kavdves wapaBalywvrat, pnde ev tepoupylas | ™poox nar éovolas 
Koo miKns TUpos mapers dunt ay mende AdBcopev THY _cAcvbeplay KaTd miKpov dmoheravres, 
hy nuiv edwphoaro TP idiq alware 6 KeUpios Taay ‘Inoovs Xpirrds, 6 wavTwy avOpe- 
Toy eAevBepwrns. "Edoke tolvuy TH ayia TavTy Kad olkoumevixg ouvddy, oh Cerbat 
EKLOTN emapxla Kabapa Kal aBiarra TO avr fh mpoodyra Sikaia et apxiis hvwbev, kard 
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HEV OY mpos TO olKEtov dopants éxAaBeiv’ ei 5€ Tis uaxduevoy TUTOY Tois YoY wpLC- 
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1He is described as ‘*‘O é€AAoyiéraros tepodiSdonados Kal ypaumarebs THs 
"Apxiemickot7]s Kuplos blAurmos Tewpyltov ” 
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rank of bishoprics and metropolises, and patriarchates established 

by imperial decrees. ‘The fourth Gfcumenical Council, recognising 
this growing intrusion of the state in ecclesiastical matters, en- 
deavoured to check it by the publication of its Twelfth Canon : conceit. Chal. 
‘It has come to our notice that certain persons, having recourse mt 
to force, contrary to ecclesiastical customs, have diced one pro- 
vince ‘ke two, so that as a result there are two metropolitans 

in one province. ‘The Council accordingly has decreed that no 
such attempt is for the future to be made by a bishop, and that 

he who does is to be deposed from his dignity. Such cities, 
however, as have been honoured by imperial decrees, may, with 
the bishop who is placed at the head of their Church, enjoy the 
rank, while its proper privileges are reserved for the real metro- 
polis.”! This Canon, nevertheless, failed to check these innova- 
tions, as we learn from Zonaras, who informs us that it was not 
observed, as certain bishops in his time had been promoted to the 
dignity of metropolitans by imperial decrees, As instances of 
these irregularities we have (1) the elevation of Constantinople 

to the patriarchal rank by the Second General Council of Con- 
stantinople, with the subsequent bestowal upon the See of the 
metropolises of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace by the Council of 
Chalcedon; and (2) the further elevation of the Church of 
Jerusalem to the same rank by the Emperor Theodosius I. on 
the personal application of its bishop, Juvenal, with the bestowal 
upon it of the provinces of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia, 
which had been previously refused by the Council of Ephesus. 
The Thirty-eighth Canon, too, of the Council in 'Trullo, by placing coneu, 
the imperial pleasure in certain circumstances above these Canons Gan. xxxviii, 
and giving it, so to speak, the force of law, favoured this ten- 
dency. “If any city has been restored, or shall be restored, by 
the imperial authority, let the order of its ecclesiastical affairs 
follow the civil and public.”? It was the imperial power then 
which, by its bestowal of privileges upon some cities and its 
promotion of others to the rank of bishoprics, or metropolises, 


17HAGev eis Huas Ss tTwes wapa Tovs exxkAnoiaotixo’s Oecmovs mpocdpaudytes 
‘Suvacretais Sia mpayywarinay (Toutéots ypaupdtwyv BaciArkov) Thy wlay emapxlay eis 
duo Karéreuov, ws ex TovTov dio untpoToAitas elvar ev TH avTH emapxla: Spice 
Tolyuy 7 ayia avvod0s Tov AoLTOU under TOLOUTOV TOA Ma Bau mapa émiokdmou* éme 
Toy T0LOvTO emixetpovyTa éxmlmreiy Tod idlov Babuod. “Oca dé Hdyn woAcis Sid Pau 
paroy BactAiKk@y TO THIS nT poTdAcws eriphonoay dvduarti, mdvns amoAaveTwoay THis 
Tins, Kal 6 Thy exkAnotay avTis Sioika@y émickomos, SnAovdtt cwlouevwy TH Kar 
GANVevay untpowdrAE Ta oikelwy Sikalwy. 


2 EY tis x Bacirdinhs eEovotas exawicdn mAs, 7) adOis KavicBeln, Tots woALTiKoOts 
Kad Snuoctois tUmois Kal TOY eKKANnCLATTIKOY TpayudTwY Tats AkoAOUOeElTH. 


Balsamon 
in Canon 
XXXViii., 
Concil. Trul- 
ra (Migne, 


G., CXXXVii. 


col, 644). 
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or even patriarchates, hindered the general application | of 
the Eighth Canon of the Council of Ephesus and the Twelfth 
Canon of the Council of Chalcedon. Bishops did not dare to 
protest against the imperial decrees, and, even if they had ven- 
tured to do so, they would have been powerless to prevent their 
execution. As instances of futile resistance Philippos Georgiou 
calls attention to two cases mentioned by Balsamon, which 
occurred in a.p. 1087 during the reign of Alexios Komnenos. 
Vacancies having occurred in the metropolitan Sees of Basilzeon 


“and Madytos, which were properly within the jurisdiction of 


Ancyra and Herakleia respectively, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople claimed the right of appointment in virtue of his being 
the patriarchal Church. An imperial decree was accordingly 
published, directing the bishops of Ancyra and Herakleia to 
abstain from all interference in the matter. ‘They protested 
against this order, representing that the appointments should 
be made by them, since these two bishoprics, though honoured 
with the title of metropolis, were in reality dependent upon their 
Sees. And in support of their contention they appealed to this 
Twelfth Canon of the Council of Chalcedon. In consequence of 
their representations an imperial rescript was published, stating 
that the Emperor had the power to bestow precedence upon 
Churches, and to promote bishoprics and archbishoprics to the 
rank of metropolises, and to settle all matters connected with 
their elections and government according to his good pleasure, 
since the Canon preserving to the original metropolis the rights 
it anciently enjoyed over the more recently created did ondt 
prevent him from so doing. 

Here then, according to Philippos Georgiou, we have the 
reason why no bishop was able by an appeal to the Canon. about 
Cyprus to check outside intrusion into his Church. And so the 
conclusion drawn from it by Sathas that the Council of Ephesus 
did not recognise the absolute independence of the Church of 
Cyprus, but that the Patriarch of Antioch continued to super- 
vise it, since it was still subject to him, comes to nothing. 
Even though Zeno may have been the first to assign the title 
of autocephalous to the Archbishop of Cyprus, which is a 
matter of doubt, yet this fact does not preclude us from 
holding the opinion that the actual independence was long 
prior t0 the bestowal of the title. No argument, too, can be 
based upon the fact that the Patriarchs of Antioch ‘aid not 
cease even after the publication of the Canon to prosecute their 
designs upon Cyprus. ‘Their action in so doing does not. prove 
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the validity of their claims, but only testifies to the obstinacy, 
which possessed them. 

Our own canonist, Beveridge, from his remarks on the Sixth Beveriage’s 
Canon of the @ountil of Niczea is clearly of opinion that it was beter 
to that Council alone Cyprus owed the preservation of its inde- Scares 
pendence. _Commenting on the words: “the rights, which the vi, Gonel nail 
formerly possessed, must also be preserved to the Churches of“ oe 
Antioch and the other eparchies,”* he says that they prove the 
Nicene fathers to have confirmed their privileges not only to 
the metropolitans of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch, but to all 
other metropolitans also, and to them alone, since they only are 
set over provinces. He quotes de Marca as holding the view that 
only three provinces, or dioceses, are to be understood by the 
expression, “the other eparchies,” viz., Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, 
since they alone, in addition to Alexandria and Antioch, are 
enumerated in the Second Canon of the Second Ecumenical 
Council. Beveridge, however, is opposed to this opinion on the 
ground that in that Canon the question was not about provinces, 
but dioceses, while in the Sixth Canon of Nicsea the fathers were 
speaking generally. Accordingly he asserts that their words are 
not to be restricted to this, or that, particular province, but are 
to be taken as applying to ‘all without exception. ‘The correct- 
ness of this opinion he claims to be shown by the action of the 
Council of Ephesus in the matter of Cyprus. For that Council 
on its own authority reaffirmed the Sixth Canon of Niczea, which 
the Patriarch of Antioch had endeavoured to set aside, and, 
moreover, issued a decree ordering that ancient privileges should 
be preserved unimpaired both in Cyprus and in all the other 
provinces. By so doing the Ephesine fathers showed they 
understood this Sixth Canon of Nicaea as referring not to 
Rome only and those five Churches, which are enumerated in 
the Second Canon of the Second C&cumenical Council, but to 
all the provinces generally. In consequence Cyprus has al- 

‘ways preserved its privileges intact even after the erection of 

the Patriarchal Sees, since it was always autocephalous from 

the first. 

_ A modern writer cites as a proof of its former subjection to t. ae mas 
Antioch the circumstance that even afterwards the Church of dist. de 
Cyprus continued to receive the Chrism from the Patriarchs of p. 3.” 


1T& apxata €0n Kpareirw Ta ev Aly’mT@ kal AiBin Kad TlevtaméAc, dore Toy 
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that See.’ He is evidently unaware that, as the consecration of 
this holy oil is in the Orthodox Communion reserved to the 
Patriarchs, the Archbishops of Cyprus, being of an inferior grade, 
could not prepare it for themselves. What more natural then 
than that they should receive it from Antioch, the nearest Patri- 
archate? Philippos Georgiou says that this custom, which was 
not obligatory on the island archbishops, continued in force until 
1860, when it ceased, consequent on the disturbances which then 
took place at Damascus, where the Patriarchs of Antioch now 
reside. Archbishop Makarios accordingly applied for it in 1864 
to the Church of Constantinople, as all the other independent 
Churches of the East are in the habit of doing, with the excep- 
tion of Russia. 


The peace, which the Church secured by the condemnation of 
Nestorianism, was not of very long duration. A new controversy 
known as the Monophysite was destined soon to arise, having as 
its author, Eutyches, abbot of a monastery in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. After the dispute occasioned by his doctrines 
had continued for some time a Council, called from the violence 
of its proceedings the Latrocinium, or Robber Council, was as- 
sembled at Ephesus in a.p, 449 under the presidency of Dioskoros, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. ‘The orthodoxy of Eutyches, chiefly 
through the threatening attitude of his partisans, was acknow- 
ledged, while his accusers, who had already procured his con- 
demnation at Constantinople the previous year, were in turn 
anathematised. This Council was attended among others by 
Olympios, Archbishop of Constantia. But matters changed 
considerably on the sudden death in a.p. 450 of Theodosius IL. 
who favoured the heresiarch’s party. Marcian, his successor, was 
a strong advocate of the orthodox views. By his orders a Council, 
known as the Fourth Ccumenical, was summoned in a.p. 45) at 
Chalcedon. The opinions of Eutyches were condemned and his 
chief supporter, Dioskoros, deposed. Among the prelates from 


1Seulement, comme souvenir et dédommagement honorifique de leurs an- 
ciennes obligations vis-a-vis des patriarches d’Antioche, dont ils avaient recu 
quelque temps l’investiture, les métropolitains chypriotes consentirent a leur 
demander de temps a autre le saint chréme nécessaire aux ordinations épiscopales, 
C’est la encore aujourd’hui le seul indice qui reste de l’ancienne suprématie du 
siége d’Antioche. 

Kyprianos writing in 1788 comments as follows on this custom: Aéy éyet 
&AAo 6 ’Aytioxelas mexpt THS ThuEepoy va mown eis Thy Kdmpov, mapa drod aréAAe 
Kae técovs xpdvous Tb Eytov Mipoy, kal rodro peta YeAnTEws TaV *Apxtepewv 
Tis Nhoov, ovxt 8: évroAjs 7) vopov. 
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Cyprus, who attended, were Epiphanios of Soli, Epaphroditos of 
Tamasos, and Soter of Theodosiana. Epiphanios also repre- 
sented the Archbishop Olympios, while Soter acted for Heliodoros 
of Amathus and Proechios of Arsinoé, and Epaphroditos for 
Didymos of Lapithos. Photinos of Chytri sent as his represen- 
tative the deacon Dionysios. 

In little more than a century afterwards another General 
Council, the Fifth GScumenical, was assembled by Justinian I. at 
Constantinople, a.p. 553, when the decrees of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon were confirmed and the guilt of Nestorios and Eutyches 
reaffirmed. But in the lists Ons signatures no names of Cypriot 
bishops occur. 


But inisfortinies were now about to befall Cyprus almost Rise of Mo- 
greater than any it had ever yet known. Before the meeting i ism, 
of the next General Council in a.p. 680 an enemy more fer. 
midable than any heresiarch appeared, threatening the very 
existence of Christianity itself. In a.v. 609 began at Mecca 
that strange religious upheaval, which eventually transformed 
the illiterate camel-driver of the Koreish into the Prophet of 
God. For more than two hundred years the island became the 
battle-ground between the opposing forces of the Cross and the 
Crescent, in which only after a severe struggle victory finally de- 
clared for the former. During that disastrous period the ruthless 
warriors of Islam are reported to have carried fire and sword Lusignan, 
into it on more than twenty-four! occasions, rasing populous © 
cities to the ground, burning churches and monasteries with 
their precious contents, destroying the venerable monuments 
of antiquity, and dragging the population wholesale into cap- 
tivit 

bres 4 in the year a.p. 632 during the reign of the Emperor First aan 
Heraclius, that unfortunate Cyprus 1 is Said to have first, felt the wee 
stern fanaticism of the Arabian sectaries, when the Caliph Abu- san 
bekr, the father-in-law and immediate successor of Mohammed, 215.” ‘rlent, 
obtained temporary possession of Kition.2 A memorial of Pasa 


1Molte destruttioni hebbe (l’isola) al tempo delli descendenti di Cethin, delli 
Assirij, et massime dal Re Amasis, il qual totalmente destrusse Cipro: poi li 
_Argivi, li Dei, li nove Re, li Megaresi, gli Ateniesi, et Persi, Ptolomeo, et 
Macedoni: e da Sarraceni in piu fiate da 24 volte. 

2The passage, in which the Imperial historian describes this supposed 
invasion, is as follows :— 

Tod xpdvov 5¢ TapadpaydvTos, kal Toy ‘Popainay drAwy KaKwbévTav eg duerelas, 
expdtncay avris of Sapaxnvod ém) ris BaoiAclas ‘HpakAclou: Kal mp@tos ev avTh 
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invasion exists to the present day on the borders of the salt lake 
near Larnaka in the Mosque of Umm Haram, where the daughter 
of the Caliph, who took part in the expedition, i is said to be 
buried!’ But the attempt was really made fifteen years later 
(a.D. 647) when Moawiyeh, the son of Abu-Sophian, attacked the 
island with a fleet of 1'700 sail, which he had collected in the 
harbour of Alexandria. The troops of the Emperor Constans 
IT. being too weak to resist the invader the whole country fell 
an easy prey to the Moslems. ‘The wretched inhabitants, re- 
fusing the terms offered to them, felt the full fury of the storm. 
Constantia was levelled to the ground, great numbers of the 
citizens massacred, and the famous metropolitan Church, which 
had been erected by the great Epiphanios, profaned. On hear- 
ing, however, of the approach of an overwhelming Byzantine 
force under the Chamberlain Kakorizos, Moawiyeh retired to 
Alexandria, bearing with him a rich booty. But the tide of 
invasion had only ebbed to return with increased force. _ In the 
following year, while Moawiyeh was engaged in an expedition 


Stamepdoas "ABouvBdxapos, ov Kal ths Ovyatpds Tdpos ev avTH palvera, ee 
expaTno er. 

One consideration alone will show the utter worthlessness of this statement. 
It was not until the conquest of Syria, after Abubekr’s death (A.D. 634), had put 
them in possession of a navy that the Moslems were able to r paiel d any 
expeditions over sea. 


1 This female was in reality the daughter of Milhan the Ansari, one of the 
contemporaries of the Impostor. The following details of her career are derived 
from the ‘‘ Story of Umm Haram,” published by Mr. Cobham in the Fournal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1897. She was twice married, her first 
husband being ’Amr bin Qeys, who fought at Badr (A.p. 623), and was killed /at 
Ohod (a.p. 623), her second, ‘Ubada, one of the XII. and of the LXX. at “Aqaba, 
fought at Badr, became first Qazi of Palestine and died at Jerusalem, A.H. 34. 
His surname was Abu’! Walid and his nickname Al Hubla (the pot-bellied). 2 
According to the Arab chroniclers Umm Haram took ‘part with her. husband 
‘Ubdda in Moawiyeh’s expedition to Cyprus, where she met with her death by 
being thrown from her mule. The Turkish biography of this Moslem worthy 
makes the curious statement that the Arabs were attacked on the site, where 
the mosque now stands, by Genoese (!) infidels when, ‘ falling from her beast, 
she broke her pellucid neck and yielded up her victorious soul and in that 
fragrant spot was at once buried’’. Her tomb, which is shrouded from profane 
gaze in black velvet, is composed of three huge stones, one at the head and 
another at the feet of the corpse, while the covering stone is believed to hang 
in mid-air above its companions. Mr. Cobham regards it as a prehistoric 
monument, bearing very close affinity to two other monolithic structures in 
Cyprus, known respectively as the Tomb of St. Catharine, near Salamis, and 
the Hagia Phaneromene, near Larnaka. The shrine containing this relic, 
which is held in great veneration by Moslems of every country, being saluted 
by vessels carrying the Ottoman flag as they pass, is known as ‘‘ the Pious 
Woman’s Grave’’. It possesses an endowment of 1800 donums of land, ‘with 
a yearly subsidy of £58 and 3000 okes of salt. 


2 Cf. Physkon applied to Ptolemy V. 
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against Arados, a part of the Moslem army was detached under 
Abu-Alur to operate against Cyprus. The work of destruction 
left unfinished by the previous invasion was now completed. 
The island was ravaged and the city of Paphos, for the resist- 
ance which it offered to the foe, destroyed, while the Arabs 
again retired laden with booty. 


Whilst the safety of the Eastern Empire was being threatened m 8 
by the repeated attacks of these formidable enemies, a fresh pee 
religious controversy known as the Monothelite broke Bie! The 
Emperor Heraclius, who favoured the idea from the prospect it 
offered of healing the Monophysite schism, issued in a.p. 639 an 
edict, called the Ekthesis, or exposition of the faith, in which, after the Exthesis 
laying down what he considered as the correct doctrine, he for 
the sake of peace forbade all further discussion on the subject. 

But this attempt increased rather than diminished the troubles 
it was intended to allay. ‘The Orthodox, who unanimously refused 
to recognise this imperial interference in matters of faith, rejected 
the Emperor’s formulary. Among the malcontents was Sergios, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, under whose presidency it was condemned 
in the local Synod. ‘The decree then passed was forwarded to 
Theodore, Bishop of Rome, a staunch opponent of the Monothe- 
lites. Constans IT. who succeeded to the throne in a.p. 641, re- 
newed with no better success the attempt at reconciliation made 
by his predecessor. In a.p. 648 a new formulary, called the ‘Type, the type of 
or model of faith, was issued by his orders. 'This document, 
more peremptory wna less theological in its tone than the Ekthesis, 
imposed silence on the disputants under the severest penalties for 
disobedience. ‘The harshest measures were adopted against all, 
who ventured to oppose the imperial will, and the persecution of 
the recalcitrant did not cease until the Emperor's murder, which 
occurred at Syracuse in a.p. 668. His son and successor, Con- 
stantine IV., laboured earnestly to put an end to the divisions, 
which had so long rent the Church. With this object a Council, 


1A copy of the letter said to have been sent on the occasion is to be found 
in Baronius (Annal. Eccl., tom. viii., p. 407, ad ann. 643). But its genuine- 
ness may well be questioned, as the language in places is such as an Orthodox 
prelate can scarcely be supposed to have used towards a Pope, e.g. :— 

‘‘ Firmamentum a Deo fixum et immobile, atque tituli formam lucidissimam 
fidei, vestrum Apostolicam Sedem constituit (o sacer vertex) Christus Deus 
noster. Tu enim es Petrus (sicut divinum veraciter pronuntiat Verbum), et super 
fundamentum tuum Ecclesiae columnae confirmatae sunt. ‘Tibi et claves 
czlorum commisit, atque ligare et solvere potestative, quae in terra et in ceelis 
sunt, promulgavit am 
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Mansi; tom. the Sixth Gicumenical, was by his orders summoned at Constanti- 

ete., col. 688. nople (A.D. 680), when the Monothelite heresy was finally and 
decisively condemned.. Among the delegates from Cyprus were 
Tychon of Kition, Stratonikos of Soli, and Theodoros of 'Trimy- 
thus. The last named also represented his archbishop, Epiphanios, 
as well as signed the Synodical letter to Pope Agatho. 


Services of Meanwhile the Moslems had been advancing unchecked in their 
tothe Basten Career of conquest, until it seemed that the Byzantine Empire 
must have eventually succumbed to their victorious arms. But 
deliverance appeared from a most unexpected quarter. Con- 

stantine Pogonatos, despairing of being able to cope successfully 

with such terrible foes, who were even then threatening the safety 

of his capital, besought assistance from the Mardaites of the 

Taurus range. ‘hese mountain tribes, in response to the imperial 

appeal, assembled their forces, and establishing themselves upon 

Mount Lebanon, carried on from that commanding position an 

Kedrenos. incessant and sanguinary warfare against the Arabs. So fierce was 
Theophanes. their attack that the haughty Moawiyeh was glad at last to con- 
clude a truce of thirty years with the Greek Emperor, by which he 

agreed to payan annual tribute of 10,000 pieces of gold, 100 slaves, 

and fifty well-bred horses. ‘The wise policy, however, which had 

opposed so effectual a barrier to the further progress of Islam, 
terminated with its originator’s death. Justinian II. the son 

and successor of Constantine Pogonatos, succeeded to the throne 
Abul Pharag, almost at the same time that Abd-al-Melek was proclaimed Caliph 
tiarum. ~~ at Damascus. The latter, beset by enemies on all sides and con- 
(@ > evi, fronted by powerful rivals at home, proposed in s.p. 686 a treaty 
Kchens for ten years, even more favourable to the Christians than that, 
(Sus which had been previously concluded between Constantine and 
P. Diaconus, Moawiyeh. He stipulated to pay a daily tribute of 1000 dinars, 
Abul Pharag, One horse, and one slave, to the Emperor, who in turn agreed 
syriacum. to divide with the Caliph the revenues and provinces of Cyprus, 
indevine Armenia, and Iberia. But the treaty contained a further con- 
pp as. dition, which proved fatal to the future security of the Empire. 
The Arabs had long been anxious to rid themselves of the dreaded 

Treachery of Mardaites. At the Caliph’s request Justinian in an evil hour 
towards ~~ consented to withdraw these formidable troops from their moun- 
tain fastnesses in the Lebanon, and to restrain their forays into 
the Arabian dominions. But his treatment of these faithful 

allies was marked by the blackest ingratitude. Being unable 

to remove them by force he had recourse to treachery. After 


assassinating their leaders he divided them into two bodies, one of 
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which he dispersed throughout Greece and Epirus, while the other 
was incorporated in the Kibyrraiot Theme. The consequences 
of this senseless proceeding were soon apparent. Abd-al-Melek 
having now established his authority on a firm basis, and being 
no longer in dread of an attack from the Mardaites, resolved to 
renew the war on the first favourable opportunity. Under such Renewat ot 


ostilities 


circumstances peace was not likely to be of long duration. The between tne 
immediate cause of the war, which broke out in a.p. 691, was the fhe astern 
refusal of Justinian to receive in Arabic money the artes which paw Diaco- 

had hitherto been paid in the Roman coinage. As the new cur- Br seatea 
rency bore upon it the legend, “ God is the ‘Lord,” he pretended [1 4ai5""" 

to regard it as an ae upon the Trinity. Huda tilites be gamieedrenoe to 
by the Emperor carrying off as prisoners the Moslem settlers in co ih 
Cyprus. But he soon afterwards sustained in person a crushing Chron. Syriac. 


defeat near Czesarea in Cilicia. Aware of his inability to protect garacen’ 
the Christians of that part of Cyprus, which owned his authority, Finlay, Greece 
he resolved to withdraw them rather than allow them to become #omaZg vl 
accustomed to the Arab rule. In obedience to the imperial com- Zonaras, 
mands John, who was then Archbishop, migrated with a con- Withdrawal 
siderable following to a new settlement, which had been assigned innabitants 
to the Cypriots in athe province of the Hellespont. Malitndes ae pit 
however, having perished on the journey from shipwreck, disease, Settespont. 
and other causes, the survivors returned to Cyprus, where they 

kept up the succession of the bishops, and conducted ecclesiastical Theophanes 


matters as before.} col. 741.) 


While these events were taking place in Cyprus, there as- Quini-Sext 
sembled at Constantinople that council known in ecclesiastical iti 
history as the Quini-Sext, or Trullan, from the domed hall of 
the palace, where its sessions took place. ‘The assembled fathers 
compassionating the fugitive Archbishop endeavoured, by direc- 
tion of the Emperor, to compensate him in their thirty-ninth Its Thirty. 
Canon for the rights and privileges, which he had lost. “Since T 
our brother and fellow-minister, John, president of the island of 
Cyprus, has, by the providence of the merciful God and the 
care of our Christ-loving and pious Emperor, removed with his 
people from the said island, on account of the attacks of the 
barbarians, and to escape the thraldom of the heathen, and 
to place himself entirely under the sceptre of the most Christian 
power, we decree, that the privileges bestowed by the holy 


1 rAn00s 5& Kunpiov mwepdévtwy KaremovticOn, kad amd appwotlas ®Aovto* Kal of 
Aolmo, eatpdpnoay eis Kurpor, 
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fathers formerly assembled at Ephesus upon the throne of the 
before named man may be preserved intact, that Nova Justinian- 
opolis shall have the right of Constantinople, and that the most 
reverend bishop appointed over it shall preside over all those 
of the province of the Fellespontines, and shall be consecrated 
by his own bishops according to ancient usage. For our divine 
fathers have also decreed that the customs in each Church shall be 
observed, the bishop of the city of the Cyzicenes being subject to 
the president of the said Justinianopolis, for the imitation of the 
rest of the bishops, who shall all be under the said most reverend. 
president, John, by whom, when necessity arises, the bishop also 
of the city of the Cyzicenes itself shall be consecrated.” * 
The Canon There are several points in connection with this canon, which 
~ need elucidation. The explanations of the Greek commentators, 
Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenos, whom we should naturally 
have expected to shed the clearest light upon the subject, leave 
much to be desired. They are content, for the most part, to 
repeat the statements of the canon nett The western inter- 
preters, however, Le Quien, Allatius, and Beveridge, are much 
more satisfactory in the information they supply. 


This canon, be it observed, created no precedent, nor was it 
ever appealed to as establishing any rule. A circumstance un- 
paralleled in the annals of the Church had just happened, which 
required to be met by exceptional measures. An entire Christian 
community, under the guidance of its spiritual head, had left 
its ancient home to escape an attack from the enemies of the 
faith, and transferred itself with its whole system of ecclesiastical 
government within the jurisdiction of another Church. It seemed 
unreasonable to require a prelate, who occupied so unique a 


1T od ddeA pod kal ovAAEtTOUpyou nuay *Iwdvvov Tod THs Kémpou yhoov mpoedpou, 
dua TS oikelw Aa@ emi thy “EAAnomdytiov emapxtav, did Te Tas BapBapiKkas épddous, 
Sidreird Tis eOvuKfis cAcvbepwb7vat SovAcias, ea) Kabapas Tois TKNTTPOLS TOU XpLo- 
TLAVIiKwTATOU KpdTovs vmoTAyHvat, THs elpnmevns meTaorTdyTos vhoon, mpovola 
TOU piravépdrov cov, kal wdxOw Tod prdoxplarou kal edoeBous Tay BaciAéws, 
guvopauev, bore dauvordunra SiarnpnOijvat Ta mapa Tav ev "Epéow Tb mpdtepov 
ouverOdyTwy Deopdpwy marr épeoy TO bpdve TOU mporyerypaymevou dvdpds mapac- 
xebevTa mpovduta, Bore thy Néay “lovoriviavoimoAw Td Sikawv exew THs 
KwvotavtivoumdAews, kal toy em aditi Kabiorduevoy Oeopirdéotatoy éxloxomor, 
mdyTwy mpoedpevery TOV Tis ‘EAAnoTovtiwy émapxlas, reaul trd Tay oikelwy 
emo KOT WY Xetporovetr bau, Kara Thy apxalay cuvhbeav. Ta yap ev Exdorn eeKAN- 
ala €0n Kab of Beopdpor mar épes neay mapapuardrrer bat dieyvanact, Tov THS 
KuCicnvav médrews emiondmou _DmoKermevou TO mpoedpe THS cipnmevns "lover iviavou- 
TOAEWS, MihoeL TOY OLTaY Gm dy wy emioKdmay, Tay bd Toy Aexdevra BeopiAgo- 
tatov mpdedpov ‘Iwavynv, dp’ of xpelas Kadovons, kal 5 Ths abrijs Kiuenvay woAEws 
enloKotos XElpoTovnOnceTat, 
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place in the hierarchy, and who was, moreover, the head of 
an independent Church, to submit to the authority of another. 
Accordingly the Emperor Justinian Rhinotmetos, commiserating 
the wretched plight of the fugitive Archbishop, thus bereft of 
his rights and prerogatives, by an arbitrary exercise of imperial 
authority detached the province of the Hellespont from the See 
of Constantinople and, erecting it into an independent arch- 
bishopric, installed John into it, at the same time bestowing 
upon him all the powers and prerogatives, which he had _ pre- 
viously enjoyed in Cyprus. Whether the fathers of the Trullan 
Council, if left to themselves, would have consented to such a 
spoliation of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, it is impossible 
to say. As they were merely required to give an ecclesiastical 
sanction to the Emperor’s action they had no choice but to 
obey, knowing well the danger of opposition. 

Beveridge claims that this indulgence was entirely a personal Beveriage’s: 
favour to John, and in support of this statement he asserts REN 
that it expired with him, or at least lapsed after his return to Ganon mi 
his original See.* Allatius, however, says that it was bestowed Co: Goncil "tral, 
upon the Bishop of Cyprus in perpetuity by the Synod out of pp. 1545. 
compliment to the Emperor Rhinotmetos, but that on the éxpianation. 
tyrant’s death, when his wishes were no longer respected, the feoAuatius, 


De Eccl. Occid. 


island primate lost the jurisdiction, which he formerly possessed $0re"%,. 


over the Hellespontine province, as well as became himself sub- 93"3.%0"" 


ject to the See of Constantinople.’ Archbishop Philotheos, in Archbishop 


an essay published in 1740 on the prerogatives of his Church, explanation. 
strenuously combats the idea that the grant was merely io eee Te. 
porary and personal. He remarks that the decree of the 
Council gives these privileges, as its language denotes, not to 
the then Archbishop John, for any personal honour, but to 
his See, Justinianopolis, and to the most reverend bishop 


1Cautum est igitur hoc canone, ut Joannes eadem in Hellesponto retineret 
jura, quz in Cypro antea habuerat. Et hanc sane veriorem esse canonis hujus 
expositionem exinde quispiam suspicetur, quod egregium hoc privilegium Joanni 
Constantiensi indultum cum ipsius persona, vel saltem cum restitutione ejus ad 
Cypriam Provinciam, extinctum fuit: utpote ex quo illud in ipsius solius gratiam 
indultum esse manifestum est. 


2 Alterum privilegium de jure in Hellespontiacam Provinciam dicunt personale 
fuisse, soli Joanni concessum, unde factum, ut cum ipsius persona jus quoque 
illud extinctum fuerit. Verosimilius est, illud a Synodo in gratiam Rhinotmeti, 
cujus alias beneficia in eandem Insulam exstabant, Cyprio concessum in per- 
petuum fuisse ; sed defuncto Rhinotmeto, exoso omnibus nomine, neque aliis de 
illius fama sollicitis, et quod magis est, Patriarchis Constantinopolitanis ad se 
omnia quacunque ratione raptantibus, jus quoque in Hellespontiacas Metropoles 
Cyprium amisisse, et quod gravius est, ipsum quoque Constantinopolitani 
ditionem subire coactum, 


Duration of 
the Eevee 
conferred by 
the Canon. 


Balsamon. 


Zonaras. 


Aristenos, 


Mansi, tom. 
x 989. 
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appointed over it, and not as a mere temporary arrangement 
until Cyprus should be delivered from the hands of the bar: 
barians. These privileges, he declares, were bestowed uncon- 
ditionally upon the Cypriots in place of those, of which they 
had been deprived, as will appear evident to all who examine 
the canon calmly and impartially. 

The extent of their duration is a matter of some uncertainty. 
Balsamon in his notes on this canon admits that they had ceased 
to exist when he wrote. But, instead of assigning a reason, he 
merely suggests an inquiry into the circumstances, under which 
they had come to an end, as though he were himself ignorant of 
the cause.? Zonaras uses language very similar, remarking that 
that part of the canon concerning Cyzicos was no longer in 
force, nor over the other districts and cities of the Hellespont 
had Cyprus any jurisdiction.’ Aristenos, however, offers the true 
explanation when he says that, on Cyprus becoming free from the 
thraldom of the heathen, the metropolises of the Hellespont re- 
turned to the throne of Constantinople.* ‘That these privileges, 
indeed, lasted less than a century is evident from a comparison 
of the signatures of the Quini-Sext Council with those of the 
Second Nicene. At the former, a.p. 691, this same John signs as 
Bishop of Nova Justinianopolis, whereas at the latter, held in 
A.D. 787, the then Metropolitan, Constantine, describes himself as 
Bishop of Constantia. The date, too, at which the deliverance 
alluded to by Aristenos took place, admits of some doubt. 
_ Le Quien regards it as having occurred during the reigns of 
’the Isaurian ° Emperors, especially during that of Constantine 
Kopronymos (a.p. 741-a.p. 775), after the victory gained over 
the Arabs by the Kibyrraiot fleet, when the Christian Church of 


1 Kal yap 7 cvv0dixh airy Wipos, mpovola rod piravOpamrov Ocod Kal udyO@ Tod 
piroxplotou Kal evoeBovs BariAéws, &s pnow, od TE TéTE ApxiemickdTy@ "lwdvyy 
TPOTwMLKHS TWOS TYLAS Evekev, GAAA THE TovTov Opdvw TH lovotwiavouTdAci, Kal 
TQ er avr fi Kabiorapeve Beopirerrare EmioKom@ TavTa di8wor, Kad ov mpos Katpov 
Kal Kar’ oikovoulay, és T ay O70ev 6 Kémpos ris BapBapins eAcvdepwbeln xeipos, 
ave ay bor epndn mpovoutov TAUTO XapiComern mepidoriunT at Tots Kumpioss, ws éml 
Aékews patverat Tois amabas Kal adexdoTws TX TOD Kaydvos Kpivovot, Kaba Kal Tots 
Siadnpdeior Tovrois eényntats évapyas Sndrovrat, 

* Sti mepov 5é ovde pla amd Tay ~ExkAno.@y TovTwY Th "Apxiemicxomh Kumpou 
bndnerrat, GAA’ ovde TA Sleaia THS KwvoraytivouTdAews exer. Kal (nTnTEov Smws 
ToUTO ‘ylveTaL. 

3 El uv obv Kal eis épyov HAGev wep Tis Ku(ixov Whos wore, ov‘ olda, Téws 
dé ov Kparel TA THS Whpov Boov mpbs Thy KiCikoy, GAA’ ovde em) Tais BAAas ‘EAAnG- 
tovtiwy xwpais Kal wédeot MpdoecTi TL TH Kimpov Sixatov. ; 

4°Eme)l » Kimpos tijs eOvixis éAcvOepwOn xeipds, emaviAVov abbis ai kad ‘EAAHC- 
movtov MntpomdAes pds Toy TIS KwvorayvtwoumdAews Opdvoy, 
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Cyprus was restored to its ancient position. Leo Allatius is of Leo Allatius, 
opinion that the commentators have confused the periods con- Oecid, “et 
nected with the migration of the Cypriot Church. He says that Pepe, re 
on the island being conquered and occupied by the Moslems the? # 
Archbishop of Cyprus was placed in charge of the Hellespont, 

but that afterwards, on the expulsion of the enemy by Rhinot- 

metos, he recovered his ancient rights over his former See, 
retaining at the same time his newly acquired ones over the 
Hellespont. On a fresh invasion of the Arabs he again retired to 

the Hellespont, where he remained until the second deliverance 

of the island by Nikephoros Phokas (4.p. 963-a.p. 969), when he 

fmally returned to his own province, the metropolises of the 
Hellespont being again transferred to their original diocesan." 


In connection with this subject much discussion has arisen Various in- 
te e 


with regard to the proper interpretation of the words: “ the of the ex. 


pression ‘‘the 


4 : : ” y 
right of Constantinople ”. pen at ey 
Beveridge seems to imply that Archbishop John during his severiage’s 

interpreta- 
absence from Cyprus exercised a twofold jurisdiction. Over his tion. 
own people and clergy he continued to enjoy the same powers, Pengectas, 

Annotat. in 


which he had possessed when Metropolitan of Constantia, while Canon 
over the province of the Hellespont and its Metropolitan at Concit’rrun., 


tom. ii., 


Cyzicos he wielded the authority previously exercised by the pp. 1545. 
Patriarchs of Constantinople. He asserts that the fathers of the 
Trullan Council by their Thirty-ninth Canon decreed that John, 
the president of Nova Justinianopolis, should henceforth so have 
in subjection to himself the province of the Hellespont that the 
rights of Constantinople were to be entirely transferred, and that 
whatever privileges the Patriarchs of Constantinople formerly 
claimed there the Bishop of Constantia, or Justinianopolis, was 


in future to possess.? 
Le Quien, though he makes no direct allusion to this double te quien’s in- 


terpretation. 
Le Quien, 
1Tempora preeterea, que confundunt Interpretes, distinguenda sunt, ut 25)°4,5™' 
Canonis sententia, que verborum importunissima scriptura confunditur, exscul- 
patur. Primum, victa expugnataque Insula a Saracenis, Episcopus extorris in 
administrationem Hellesponti admittitur: ejectis deinde Saracenis Justiniani 
Rhinotmeti auspiciis, cum novo nomine jus sibi antiquum in Insulam recuperat, 
novumque in Hellesponto retinet. Invaditur denuo a Saracenis et occupatur, et 
Episcopus in Hellespontiacam Provinciam se recepit: cum vero tandem sub 
Nicephoro Phoca a Saracenorum tyrannide esset liberata, Episcopus in ditionem 
suam regreditur: sed Hellespontiace Metropoles, cum jam cessasset furor 
demortui Imperatoris, ad propriam suam sedem convertuntur. 
” Joannes in Hellesponto degens quatenus ad Episcopos Cyprios Td Slkaoy 
Tis THY Kovoravtwewv médews, quatenus ad Hellesponticos 7d ris Kwvoraytivov- 
wérews dikasov habere potuit, 


Allatius’ in- 
terpretation. 
Leo Allatius, 

e Eccl. 
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Orient. 
Perpet. Con- 
sensu., lib. i., 
c, 25, p. 428- 
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Concil. Trull. 
tom. ii., p. 154 
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jurisdiction, says Rhinotmetos decreed that the Bishop of Cyzicos, 
with his suffragans of the Hellespontine Province, should. be 
subject to the Archbishop of Constantia, or Justinianopolis, in 
the same way as they had formerly been to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

Allatius offers an entirely different explanation. He doubts 
the accuracy of the generally accepted reading, “ to possess the 
right of Constantinople,” which he is inclined to regard asa 
misreading for: ‘to possess the right of the Constantians”., He 
declares that to Nova Justinianopolis were transferred, not the 
privileges of Constantinople, but of Constantia, the metropolis of 
Cyprus. He questions whether the prerogatives of the imperial 
city were ever accustomed to be so granted.? ‘That this conjecture 
is correct seems highly probable. The Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople were at all times so jealous of their prerogatives and 
privileges, that it is impossible to believe they would ever have 
allowed them to be transferred to another, however exalted his 
rank in the hierarchy might be. 

Beveridge, though admitting that the reading, “‘ to possess the 
right of Constantinople,” is found in most of the collections, of 

_the canons, both MS. and printed, declares that the Codex Amer- 
bachianus contains another reading, ‘to possess the right of the. 
city of the Constantians,” which in his opinion renders clearer the 
meaning of the canon, v2z., that the Bishop of NovaJustinianopolis 
shall enjoy the same privileges, which had been already confirmed 
to him by the Council of Ephesus, when his See was known as the 
city of the Constantians, or Constantia. He regards it as very un- 
likely that the privileges of Constantinople would ever have been 
conferred upon the Bishop of Nova Justinianopolis, whom this 
canon does not create a Patriarch, nor invests with the preroga- . 
tives of Constantinople, but merely declares to be independent.? | 

1 Sub Justiniano II. Imperatore expugnataa Saracenis Cypro, quum Johannes 
Constantiz illius metropolis Archiepiscopus in Hellespontum multam Cypriorum 
turbam secum trahens migrasset, voluit Imperator, et Trullano canone 36 
sancivit, ut Constantiz, quam Justinianopolim de suo nomine appellari voluerat, 


archiepiscopo Cyzicenus cum aliis Hellesponti subderetur, velut prius Constan- 
tinopolitano. 


2 In hoc canone 7d dixaov THs KwvoraytivovméAews ** jura Constantinopolitana,” 
quod omnes fere interpretes legunt, non placet quibusdam. Siccine vero cele- 
berrima regiz urbis mpeoBeta concedi solebant ? Quare evellendum dico errorem, 
qui omnibus fere magni etiam nominis, et summe eruditionis viris imposuit: 
cum in novam Justinianopolim transferantur, non Constantinopolis, sed Con- 
stantize Cypriorum Metropoleos privilegia ; quod et vero simillimumest. Frus- 
tra namque apud Grecos Constantinopolitano zequalem quesiveris. 


3rd Sikatov éxew THS KwvoraytiwvovrdAews. Ita quidem non modo in MS. nostro 
Bodleiano, verum etiam in plerisque aliis Codicibus tam MSS. quam impressis 
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Banduri has introduced into the text of this canon in_ his Banani, 
edition of Porphyrogennetos’ “ De administrando imperio” an orlent, om. 
almost identical reading, which he prefers to that of the Codex WW 


Amerbachianus. He, too, declares against the ordinary reading 


“to possess the rights of Constantinople”.' His emendation 
appears to have been since very generally adopted. Agapios has 
admitted it into his collection of the Canons published at Venice 
in 1787, and it is to be found also in the edition of Ralli and Potli. 
These editors further state in a note appended to Balsamon’s in- 
terpretation of this canon that it occurs in a MS. of Trebizond. 


With regard to the name J fustinianopolis various conjectures 
are atartee as to the place it is meant to designate. Le Quien te Quien, 
asserts that 1t was bestowed by the Emperor Justinian II. upon cou. 1041-2. 
that city on the Hellespont near Cyzicos, to which he removed 
the emigrants from Cyprus.? Allatius, however, refers it to Leo Allatius, 
Cyprus itself, after its alleged recovery con the Saracens by 9csi4, et 


Orient. 


dinednidvos, and not to any other locality? though from what Ferpet. Con: 


sensu., lib. i., 


he says in another passage he seems to infer that it may have & 2 P: #4. 
Thid., p. 429. 


legitur. Sed Cod. Amerbachianus legit 7d Slka:ov xe Tis Toy Kwvoraytivéwy 
méAews. Constantinopolis autem tov Kavoraytivov quidem, sed non réy 
Kavotaytivéwy méAis uspiam, ut opinor, appellatur. Et haud veri sane cuipiam 
simile videatur, ut nove Justinianopoli, ipsius Constantinopolis privilegia con- 
cederentur. Etiamsi enim ex hujus Canonis prescripto nove Justinianopolis 
Episcopus avroxépados esse asseratur: Patriarcha tamen non fit, neque iisdem 
propterea, quibus Constantinopolitanus, privilegiis gaudet. Ex altera autem 
lectione clarior sensus facile eliciatur. 


1rd dixaov Exew THS Kwvoraytivéwy TOA ews. Nimirum)‘‘ utque nova Justiniano- 
polis jus habeat Constantiensium civitatis sive Constantiz”’. Sic in MS. codice 
habetur; perperam vero in Editis, 7d Sixasov Exe THs KwvotavtivovTéAews. Sic 
legitur in eodem codice. Verum Beveregius in Codice Amerbachiano scriptum 
etiam reperit, Td Sikaov etxew Tis Tov Kwvoravtivéwy wérAews, et hanc veram ac 
genuinam lectionem esse demonstrat,—sed nobis lectio Codicis MS. magis 
probatur. 


2 Constantia civitas, ad tempora usque Saracenorum stetit, quumque ex pactis 
conventis partem insulz unam illi tenerent, alteram Romani: rupto a Barbaris 
foedere, Justinianus IJ. Imperator male sano consilio urbis illius et reliquee insulze 
quam illi occupaverant incolas, quotquot voluere, in Hellespontum cum metro- 
polita suo transtulit, quorum multi mare trajiciendo perierunt, alii pedestri 
itinere zerumnis variis consumpti, reliquos in urbem Cyzico proximam duxit, quam 
Justinianopolim appellavit, quam paribus ac Constantia juribus ornavit, pre- 
cipiens ut ipse quoque Cyzicenus metropolita Justinianopolitani archiepiscopi 
ordinationi subderetur. 

3 Occupata postea Cypro a Saracenis, et rebus ecclesiz infidelium rabie atque 
immanitate summopere afflictis, illus Episcopus una cum populo fideli in Pro- 
vinciam Hellespontiimmissus est, illique in ea provincia jus supremum concessum 
est, ad Justiniani Rhinotmeti tempora, a quo in pristinam libertatem vindicata, 
nomen sibi ab eodem Justiniano assumpsit, Justinianopolis dicta. 

Et forte etiam deductz (coloniz) nomen inde suum impartitur, 
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been conferred on the colony led from the island. He reports 

that the Emperor, having restored Cyprus to its former position 

in the Empire, called it after himself in commemoration of 

Beveridge, the fact. Beveridge, moreover, likewise regards the name as 

Annot.in’ referring to the Metropolitan See of Cyprus, the title of 

Coneil. Trull., which was changed to Nova Justinianopolis, instead of Con- 

pp. 4545. stantia, by the Emperor Justinian.1 Philippos Georgiou declares 

Georttou, pp. In favour of the opinion of Le Quien, and enters into a long argu- 

nore ©). men tito prove that the name could only have been bestowed upon 

the new city on the Hellespont built for the reception of the 

refugees from Cyprus. He declares that the commentators of the 

canons and their followers have misunderstood and misinterpreted 

this passage, as well as strained the meaning of the word: “city” 

of Justinian. The title “city,” he asserts, has never been bestowed 

upon any province, island, or church, nor could it properly be so 

applied. If Cyprus, or any city in Cyprus, had been so called, why, 

he asks, did not the Archbishop on his return from the Hellespont 

retain the title of Bishop of Nova Justinianopolis, which was 

the only one he bore while in exile? ‘That he did not, however, 

retain it is amply proved by a reference to the acts of the Council 

of Trullo and the second Nicene. ‘The title, he admits, is still 

used, but merely as an honorary distinction, and in remembrance 

of the time when the Archbishop of Cyprus was Bishop of Nova 

Justinianopolis, just as there are many empty titles yet preserved 

in the styles of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 

Jerusalem. Philippos Georgiou further contends that from the 

very order and arrangement of the names in the canon the city 

on the Hellespont alone can be intended. ‘This part of the 

argument is best given in his own words: ‘ Immediately at the 
beginning the canon, before it mentions the migration of Bisho 

John, calls him with chronological accuracy president of the island 

of the Cypriots, as in fact he was before he migrated. But 

after mentioning his migration and settlement on the Helles- 

pont it no longer calls him president of the island of the 

Cypriots, because such he was not then, since he had quitted 

the island. Neither does it call him Bishop of Nova Justinian- 

opolis, as the See of Nova Justinianopolis had not yet been 

confirmed to him, though it is confirmed by this canon, Ac- 

cordingly the Council, depriving him of the title of president of 

the island of the Cypriots, and not having any name by which 

to call him, passes from the individual to the city, on which it 


1 Ista autem Cypri metropolis, quz ante Constantia dicebatur, a Justiniano 
Imperatore suo de nomine nova Justinianopolis dicta est, 
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first bestows ‘the right of the city of the Constantians,’ and 
afterwards gives to him, that is appointed over it, the presidency 
of all the bishops of the province of the Hellespontines, and 
directs that ‘the most reverend bishop that is appointed over 
it’ (2e., Nova Justinianopolis), not, that has been appointed, nor, 
that was appointed, but, that 1s now appointed,’ simply ‘bishop, 
without the title of any province until the See of Justinianopolis 
is confirmed to him, ‘shall preside,’ immediately after the See of 
Justinianopolis is given to him, and the rights of the city of the 
Constantians. Accordingly it is not the Bishop of Cyprus, who 
is to preside, but the Bishop of Nova Justinianopolis, since he was 
not then Bishop of Cyprus, neither in fact nor in name, though he 
had formerly been Bishop of Cyprus, for he was then appointed 
both in fact and in name Bishop of Justinianopolis.” 


Archbishop Philotheos in his above-mentioned essay on the tmaccuracy of 

mana of his Church asserts that the island was subsequently Philotheos 
nown as Nova Justiniana. But he appears very confused in the »°}9"" 

explanation, which he offers to account for the change of name, 
stating that it was due to the great Justinian, who so called it 
after his Empress, ‘Theodora, a native of Salamis. Even were 
the statement true, which it is not, it should have been called 
Theodorias, and not Nova Justiniana, the name bestowed upon 
Carthage after its capture by Belisarius in a.p. 533. — This originor the 
tradition seems to be derived from the unsupported assertion of ee ae 
Kallistos that Justinian I. called the Church of Cyprus, Secunda Bstes, BR, 
Justiniana, in honour of his celebrated consort, Theodora, - 
whose native land was Cyprus. But the fact that it was 
Ulpiana in Illyria, which Justinian named Secunda Justiniana, 
shows how utterly devoid of foundation the story really is. 
Moreover, none of the Byzantine historians, with the excep- 
tion of Kallistos, not even her contemporary Prokopios, to whom 
we owe so much of our knowledge concerning her, have ever 
sald that Theodora was born in Cyprus. Her only connection 
with the island was through her father, Akakios, who, himself a 
Cypriot, was keeper of the wild beasts at Constantinople during 
the reign of Anastasios I. (a.p. 491-a.p. 518). 

One of the distinguishing traits of Justinian’s character was 
an absorbing passion for building. During the course of his 
long reign he is reported to have founded, or restored, in various 
parts of his dominions no less than eighteen cities, which, in 


LAdye: Se Tov em aire (TH véa "lovotiiavoumdAes) KabioTduevoy ovxX) KabeoTyKdTA, 
ovre Katacrdyre 4} KaTacTadéyTa, GAAG viv, yur Kabiordmevor. 
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commemoration of the achievement, he called after himself. But 
no city in Cyprus ever received its name from him. And, the 
council in Trullo by its action admitted as much. For when in 
its Thirty-ninth Canon it confirmed the title of Justinianopolis, 
bestowed by Justinian Rhinotmetos, to the new city on the 
Hellespont, it added also the epithet Nova, to distinguish it from 
the many towns of the same name founded, or restored, by the 
first Justinian. 


How long the island remained abandoned to the Moslems 
cannot, after this lapse of time, be determined with certainty. 
The imperial historian, Constantine Porphyrogennetos relates 
that Rhinotmetos, wishing to restore the exiles to their ancient 
home, sent a distinguished Byzantine official and three Cypriot 
nobles to the Caliph at Bagdad with a request for the release 
of the islanders, whom he held in captivity. The Caliph, ac- 
ceding to the Emperor's prayer, is said to have caused such of 
them, as were dispersed throughout Syria, to be collected and 
sent back to their native land. Justinian further gave direc- 
tions to transfer to Cyprus those of them, who had settled in 
Roumania, Cyzicos, Thrace, and among the Kibyrraiots.* Porphy- 
rogennetos declares that this recolonisation of the island took 
place seven years after its abandonment, which would be in a.p. 
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Porphyrogennetos is mistaken in calling this council the Sixth Council. It 
was in reality that known as the Quini-Sext. The Sixth General Council was 
held during the reign of the Emperor Constantine IV., the father of Rhinotme- 
tos, against the Monothelites. 

"Auepnovur7s is a title, not a name, and is equivalent to ‘‘ Commander of the 
faithful’. The caliph in question was Abdalmelek (a.D. 684-4.D. 705), His 
successor was Walid I. (A.D. 705-A.D. 716). 
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698. But considerable doubts exist as to the historical accuracy 
of the statement. It is very unlikely, in the first place, that the 
Arabs would have been disposed to gratify the wishes of one, who 
had been the first to break the truce, while another, and more 
fatal, objection is based on historical grounds. In «.p. 698, when 
this alleged repeopling of the island is represented to have 
occurred, Justinian was no longer Emperor, having been exiled 
in a.D. 695 to Cherson in the Crimea. It is more probable that 
this event happened during the reign of the usurper Apsimar, 
~ admiral of the Kibyrraiot fleet, who on Justinian’s deposition was 
elevated to the throne as Tiberius HI. The hereditary enemy 
of the Arabs, his enterprises against them were marked by 
extreme vigour of action. Having entrusted the conduct of 
the war to his brother Heraclius, the latter defeated them with 
immense slaughter at Samosata, besides gaining further victories 
in Armenia and Syria. 


These defeats, however, only temporarily disabled the power Invasion of 
of the enemy. For in a.v. 743, during the reign of Constantine vezia. 


(V.) Kopronymos, the Caliph Yezid IIT., making an incursion into P. Diaconus, 
the island, carried off large numbers of the inhabitants, whom tb. xxi.” 


he settled in the adjacent districts of Syria. But the honour of 
the Byzantine arms was soon afterwards retrieved by an over- 
whelming disaster, which befell the Moslems on the scene of 
their former triumphs. In a.p 747, Kopronymos, hearing that peteat of the 


Mohamme- 


the Arabs were preparing a fresh expedition from Alexandria, « dans by the 
ordered the Kibyrraiot fleet to protect the coasts of Cyprus. The tee i 


h. 
hostile vessels appearing off the coasts of Keramezea! were suddenly @. a evi, 


1 The identification of the locality, where the encounter took place, has caused (§ (P. G. 3. cxxl, 
much discussion. Theophanes’ words are “ éy 7G Aluéve Tay Kepapala,” which ©! 88). 
have been variously rendered, (1) by Paulus Diaconus ‘‘in portu Ciramea,” and 

(2), by Lebeau, ‘‘ au port du Céramée ”’ (Hist., tom. xii., p. 202). De Mas Latrie 

(H. de Ch., tom. i., p. 88, n. 1), who seems to think that these writers refer to 
Kyrenia (Keraunia), remarks that a fleet about to invade Cyprus from Egypt 
would hardly sail round the island and effect a landing on its northern coast. 

He suggests that the invaders, as usual with the Arabs, disembarked most prob- 

ably on the southern coast, and perhaps on the beach at Mazoto, between 
Kition and Amathus. As this is the great carob district of Cyprus, a fact indi- 

cated by the name of one of its headlands, Cape Caroubier, he proposes for the 
generally accepted reading to substitute “év r@ Aruévs Toy Keparéwy (xepatloy) ”” ; 

since no such place as Keramza is known in the island. 

Sathas, who criticises the above emendation, commences by a misquotation, Sathas, tom. 
representing De Mas Latrie as suggesting for the alternative reading év T@ pp. Tea 
Amévt Tav Keparaia. He himself regards the passage as defective, though he 2 (). 
supports the original reading, accentuated slightly differently (rwy for avt@y and 
Kepaualg, dative in apposition to Awwévt. He explains that the Arabs, on seeing 
their adversaries keeping so strict a watch over Cyprus, to create a diversion 
sailed away to the Kibyrraiot Theme, the principal port of which was the 
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attacked by the defenders, who, blockading the port, captured 
and destroyed the entire armament of 1000 ships, with the ex- 
ception of three, which they permitted to escape that they 
might carry the news to their friends. In a.p, 790 during the 
joint reigns of Irene and Constantine VI. another attempt was 
made by the same watchful foe. But it was again frustrated 
by the timely assistance of the Kibyrraiot fleet. On this. oc- 


~” casion the admiral of the Kibyrraiots, Theophilos, a man, of 


intrepid courage, outstripping the rest of the Christian forces, 
attacked the Arabs single-handed. Being captured in the un- 
equal contest and brought before the famous Harun-al-Rashid, 
who commanded the enemy, he suffered a martyr’s death rather 
than abjure his faith. But in a.p. 806 the Moslem arms were 
more successful. ‘The Emperor Nikephoros (a.p. 802-a.p. 811), 


the successor of Irene, having rashly refused to continue the 


Elmacin, Hist. tribute, which had been paid by his predecessor to Harun, as 


Abulfeda, 


Munlemict. 
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well as broken the other conditions of the peace, which had been 
concluded between the two sovereigns, Cyprus, with other parts 
of the Byzantine dominions, experienced the resentment of the 
Caliph. 'The devastation wrought by this hero of the “ Arabian 
Nights” exceeded anything that had previously taken place. 
Churches and monasteries were involved in one common ruin, 
while multitudes of the inhabitants were put to the sword, or 
carried off into captivity. Among others, was the Archbishop 
_ of Constantia, who is said to have eeu obliged to pay a ransom 

of 1000 dinars for his liberty. That the Arabs did not perma- 
nently occupy the island after this invasion we may infer from 
the statement of Theophanes. He informs us that in the time 
of the Emperor Michael Rhangabe (a.p. 811-a.p. 813) great 
numbers of Christian monks’ and” laity fled to Cyprus from Pales- 
tine and Syria, to escape the persecution of the Arabs. Many 
of these subsequently made their way to Constantinople, where 
they were hospitably received by the Emperor and the Patriarch 
Nikephoros, who assigned them a monastery in the imperial city 
for their habitation. 'To those, however, who preferred to re- 
main in the island, a talent of gold was sent, as well as other 


Karian city of Keramos (Keramo) or Keramia on the Keramic Gulf (Gulf of 
Kos). The Kibyrraiots on this issuing from Cyprus blockaded the mouth of 
the harbour, while the hostile fleet was within, and then destroyed it. He 
declares that the passage should run as follows: ‘6 5¢ orparnyds Tay KiBuparw- 

Tov emimecay avTois alpyns év TE Ammer Twv (Tov KiBupawraev dndadny) Kepayalg.” 

‘** And the general of the Kibyrraiots suddenly falling upon them in their Ms be, 
the Kibyrraiots’) harbour of Keramza.” | : 
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assistance.! In 824 a.p. the Kibyrraiot fleet under Krateros 
réndered yet further service. Crete having recently been captured constant, Por- 
by the Arabs of Spain, the same danger threatened Cyprus and Admin, imp. 
the neighbouring Cyclades. By order of the Emperor Michael Macister. 
the Stammerer the fleet, sailing to Crete, reconquered it and re- 

leased ‘the other islands also from the perils, which threatened 

them. . According to other testimony this expedition, though zonaras, 
at first completely successful, was utterly destroyed at last by et bi 
the enemy. After inflicting a crushing defeat upon the Arabs, Pecrtie 
the imperialists were so elated by their victory that they neg- 

lected the most ordinary measures of precaution. ‘The Moslems, 
observing the carelessness of the victors, suddenly attacked them 

by night with such slaughter that scarcely a survivor escaped 

to tell the tale. Krateros himself, who had fled on board a 
merchant ship from the scene of carnage, was captured and 
hanged. Cyprus was destined yet again to fall under the yoke 

of Islam. For Porphyrogennetos informs us that his grandfather, constant, 
Basil the Macedonian (a.p. 867-a.p. 886), on expelling the Them. Wb. 4, 
infidels constituted it into the Fifteenth Theme of the Empire, 
under» the administration of the famous Armenian general 
Alexios, who held it for seven years, when the Arabs resumed 
possession. But the exact date, when this temporary liberation 

by Basil took place, is unknown. That it was for a while at 

least recovered by the Byzantines, during the time of Basil’s 
successor, Leo the Philosopher (a.p. 886-a.p. 911), we learn on 

the authority of the same imperial historian. He relates that Constant, | 
Leo the Protospathary, or Captain of the imperial guards, while Administ i 
governor of the island (circ. a.p. 902), sent spies to the Gulf of ~ 
Tarsus, as well as to Tripoli and Laodicea, to ascertain if the 

Arabs were meditating any hostilities. That it soon afterwards, 
however, changed hands is evident from the testimony of the 
historian John Kameniates who, after beimg captured by the xameniates, 
Arabs at Thessalonica in a.p. 904, was carried off to ‘Tripoli in enanyne) 
Africa. He relates that during the voyage the vessel, in which g2\97'"" 
he was being conveyed, put into Paphos to enable the Moslem 

crew to perform their customary ablutions in the adjacent rivers. 
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A.D. 969). In a.p. 961 during the reign of the Emperor Romanus 


nares, IT. (a.p. 959-a.p. 963) he had, as Grand Domestic, already signa- 
. 23- 


lised his prowess against the Moslems by wresting Crete from 
them after a servitude of 124 years. He had not long succeeded 
, Romanus on the throne before he rendered yet further services to 

Christianity, by driving these profane intruders from the native 
land of Barnabas also. In the second year of his reign, a.v. 964, 
through the exertions of the patrician Niketas Chalkutzes, he re- 


an, covered Cyprus for the Byzantine Empire, to which henceforth it , 


remained firmly united, until the time of thetyrant Isaac Komnenos. 


Whilst a cruel and relentless enemy was threatening the 
destruction of the Empire, there occurred another of those un- 
fortunate disputes, which were for ever disturbing the peace of 
the Church. This controversy, known in ecclesiastical history 
as the Iconoclastic, began by the Emperor Philippikos Bardanes 
(a.v. 711-a.p. 713) removing pictures from the churches with the 
consent of John, the Patriarch of Constantinople. But it acquired 
increased force during the reign of his successor, Leo (IIL) the 
Isaurian (A.D. 717-a.p. 741). Originally a rude and illiterate 
peasant from the province of Isauria, this Emperor owed his 
elevation to the military talents he had displayed during the 
reign of Justinian II. Like most of his fellow-countrymen he 
was animated by an inveterate dislike for the worship of images, 
which had imperceptibly crept into the Church. On his pro- 
motion to the purple he determined to use the powers, with 
which he had been invested, for the suppression of this super- 
stition. It is stated that he was induced to adopt this course by 
the prospect it offered of conciliating the Jews and Mohammedans, 
to whose conversion the adoration of images had proved an 
insuperable obstacle. 'The imperial decrees forbidding the use 
of religious pictures in churches excited from the first the most 
strenuous resistance, and gave rise to popular tumults, which were 
only suppressed after considerable bloodshed. But it was in 
Italy that the liveliest opposition to the Emperor’s orders was 
encountered. ‘The Pope, Gregory IL., threw himself heart and 
soul into the movement. For years the ties, which had bound 
that country to its Byzantine rulers, had been growing steadily 
weaker. The quarrel, which now ensued, undoubtedly sowed the 
seeds of that gradual estrangement, culminating in its final sepa- 
ration in a.p. 800, when Charlemagne was crowned in St. Peter’s 
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at Rome by Leo III. as Emperor of the West. On the death 
of Leo the Isaurian in a.p. 741 the work of suppression, which 
he had begun, was continued with unabated zeal by his son and 
successor, Constantine (V.) Kopronymos. 

The iconoduli, as the patrons of the images were called, 
found him even more uncompromising than his father had been. 
In a.p. 754 a Council, calling itself the Seventh CEcumenical, was 
assembled by the Emperor's orders at Constantinople. This 
conclave, which was attended by 338 prelates from the imperial 
dominions, both condemned the worship of images, as a corruption 
of Christianity and a return to paganism, and decreed their 
destruction. Among those specially honoured with its strictures, tequien,0.c., 
as an ardent champion of the proscribed objects of popular ” 
veneration, was George, Archbishop of Constantia, whom it 
anathematisedin company with Germanos, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and the famous John of Damascus. But this anathema was 
subsequently reversed by the Second Council of Niczea, and the 
names of these holy confessors invested with peculiar honours. 
The monks, who from interested motives had been particularly 
active in their opposition to the imperial wishes, felt the full 
severity of the repressive measures, which were employed against 
the recalcitrant. In Leo’s reign they had even ventured to 
direct a fleet, assembled among the islands of the Archipelago, 
against Constantinople, with the intention of deposing the icono- 
clast and appointing a more orthodox successor. But its de- 
struction, through the agency of the dreaded Greek fire, caused the 
design to miscarry. Constantine Kopronymos, who had marked 
them out for signal vengeance, endeavoured to accomplish his 
purpose by the extirpation of the monastic order. The religious 
communities were dissolved, while the buildings, which sheltered 
them, were converted into magazines, or barracks. Michael 
Lachanadrako, the Governor of the Thracian Theme, zealously 
seconded the efforts of his sovereign. Having summoned to 
Ephesus all the monks and nuns within his jurisdiction he 
assembled them in the plain of 'Tzukanisterion, where he ordered 
all, who were disposed to obey the Emperor’s commands, to 
assume a white dress in token of assent and immediately marry. 
At the same time he threatened all, who refused, with the loss of 
their eyesight and banishment to Cyprus. Some through fear of meopnanes 
the consequences, if they ventured to disobey, hastened to com- tom, cane 
ply, but many preferred to suffer the penalty rather than yield. apn 
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Constantine Kopronymos was succeeded in a.p. 775 by his 
son Leo IV. The work of persecution, which had been so 
vigorously carried on during the two preceding reigns, was now 
abated. ‘The laws against the champions of images, though 
unrepealed, were seldom put into force. Even the monks, the 
most active opponents of the iconoclastic emperors, were allowed 
to return from exile. On Leo’s death in a.p. 780 the direction 
of affairs was entrusted to his widow Irene, as the guardian of 
their infant son Constantine VI. She belonged to an. Athenian 
family conspicuous for its devotion to the cause of the images. 
Her own veneration for them was so well known as to have 
rendered her an object of suspicion both to her father-in-law and 
husband. On becoming sole mistress of the Byzantine world 
she resolved without delay to restore these objects of popular 
devotion to their ancient splendour. But it was necessary to 
proceed with great caution in the execution of her design. . The 
iconoclastic faction, comprising within its ranks most of the 
bishops, with a very considerable following of the laity and 
military, was both numerous and powerful. She began by 
publishing an edict granting general liberty of conscience in the 
matter. But the resignation and death of the iconoclastic 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Paul, seemed propitious for making 
the attempt she contemplated. Having procured the promotion 
of her secretary, Tarasios, a layman, to the vacant dignity she 
no longer hesitated. In a.p. 787 after considerable opposition 
a general council, known to the Orthodox as the Seventh Cicu- 
menical, was assembled at Niczea and attended by about 350 
bishops. After reversing the decrees of the previous Council 
of Constantinople, the Conclave unanimously pronounced the 
worship of images to be agreeable to Scripture and reason, the 
fathers and Councils of the Church. Among those present from 
Cyprus we find the names of Constantine of Constantia, Eusta- 
thios of Solea, Spyridon of Cythri (Chytri), Theodoros of Kition, 
George of 'Trimythus, and Alexander of Amathus. Marvellous 
tales and anecdotes were related in proof of the sanctity of 
images. In the fourth session of the council Archbishop Con- 
stantine especially distinguished himself by the accounts, which 
he gave, of several miraculous circumstances, that had occurred 
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in connection with them, both at Constantia and Kition, as also 

at Gabala in Syria. This question, though for a while happily 
allayed by the decision of the Council, was not yet completely 
appeased. It broke out again under the Emperor Leo (V.) the 
Armenian (A.D.813-a.p. 820), and continued throughout the reigns 

of the iconoclasts Michael the Stammerer (a.p. 820-a.p. 829) and 

his son 'lheophilos (4.p. 829-a.p. 842). But the victory of the 
images was finally secured by Theodora, widow of the last-named 
Emperor, in 4.p. 843. This fortunate event is still annually com- 
memorated by the Greeks in the Festival of Orthodoxy (First 
Sunday in Lent). A further discussion on the subject arose at re quien,o.c., 
the close of the eleventh century, during the reign of Alexios*’°" 
Komnenos (A.D. 1081-a.p. 1118), while Nikolaos Grammatikos 

held the See of Constantinople. At that time it was debated 
whether these venerated objects of popular regard possessed any 
inherent sanctity of their own. At the Conclave, which decided 

the question in the affirmative, delegates from Cyprus, includ- 

ing the Archbishop, attended, but their names have not been 
recorded. 


After its reunion with the Eastern Empire the island entered, 
for a while at least, upon an era of comparative peace. With 
the exception of two insignificant insurrections, which were 
easily suppressed, its history at this period presents little of 
interest. In the former of these risings the standard of revolt Reventon of 
was raised by Theophilos Erotikos. This ambitious, but in- Erotikos. 
capable, individual had been entrusted by Michael (IV.), the é°csx8® Co. 
Paphlagonian (a.p. 1034-a.p. 1041), with the government of Zora. 


Servia. Being ignominiously expelled by Stephen Bogislav he Bue 


was in A.D. 1040 appointed to Cyprus. Taking advantage of the Byzantine 


and Greek 


confusion consequent upon the dethronement of Michael (V.) Empires, 
Kalaphates in a.p. 1042, he incited the Cypriots to murder the *¢ 2: P- 506. 
protospathary ‘Theophylaktos, who had rendered himself odious 
to them by his exactions in the collection of the public revenue. 
But Constantine (X.) Monomachos (a.p. 1042-a.p. 1054) on his 
accession to the throne crushed the revolt without delay. The 
Patrician, Constantine Chages, being sent against the rebel, 
speedily captured and conducted him to Constantinople. So 
contemptible did the movement appear that Erotikos, after 
being exposed in female attire to the popular derision in the 
hippodrome, was merely deprived of his property and sent into 
exile, 

The second of these rebellions, which occurred about fifty imal, ii, 
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giykes, years later, during the reign of Alexios (I.) Komnenos (a.p. 1081- 
A. Komnena, A.D. 1118), was due to the seditious conduct of another governor, 
ih i (8. ¢., Named Rhapsommates. Having come to an understanding with 
so.’ Karykes, who occupied a similar position in Crete, they simul- 
Rpnoltion of taneously renounced their allegiance to the Emperor in a.d. 1092. 
men But the prompt despatch of a powerful fleet under the Ceesar, 
John Dukas, the brother-in-law of Alexios, disconcerted the 
conspirators’ plans. ‘The Cretans on hearing of Dukas’ approach 
murdered Karykes, and quietly submitted to the imperial author- 
ity. In Cyprus, too, the revolt fared no better. Rhapsommates, 
after vainly attempting to oppose the advance of the Byzantine 
forces, which landed at Kyrenia, endeavoured to escape to Syria, 
but being foiled in his design fled for refuge to the Church on 
Stavro Vouni. Captured there, however, and brought to Nikosia, 
he suffered the penalty of his treason. 
Deposition of The only ecclesiastical event of any importance, which oc- 
ofAmathus. curred at this period, took place during the reign of Manuel (L) 
ir¢an ai, Komnenos (a.p. 1143-s.p. 1180). John, Bishop of Amathus, 
Gartnag,’ having been deprived of his See by his namesake, the Arch- 
Fandect om. bishop of Constantia, appealed to the Emperor for redress. By 
24” Manuel’s directions the matter was referred to Lukas Chryso- 
berges, Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Gicumenical Synod. 
As the result of their investigations, in which the Senate also 
participated, the sentence was pronounced invalid on the ground 
that it had been irregularly procured. 'The Eleventh Canon of 
the First Council of Carthage (a.p. 348) expressly lays down 
that all charges against members of the episcopate shall be 
investigated by a court of twelve bishops, while the Fourth Canon 
of the Council of Antioch in Enceniis (a.p. 341) clearly shows 
by implication that the deposition of a bishop is a matter re- 
served exclusively for the action of a Synod. ‘The decision of 
the Cfcumenical Patriarch and his assessors on this occasion 
seems to have been based upon the Twelfth Canon of the Sixth 
Council of Carthage (a.v. 419), which is evidently a compromise 
between the two statutes above quoted. It enacts that all such 
cases shall be referred to a court composed of at least twelve 
bishops, when circumstances render it impossible to assemble a 
greater number. ‘The avowed intention of this legislation is to 
enable the accused to free himself without delay from any sus- 
picion attaching to him. As in this instance the tribunal only 
comprised eleven members, exclusive of the Archbishop, though 
no apparent reason existed to prevent the assembling of the 
entire Synod, its proceedings were set aside. The interference 
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of the Gicumenical Patriarch, which at first sight seems to be an 
act of ecclesiastical intacath may perhaps be defended by an 
appeal to the Fifteenth Canon of the same Council in Enceeniis, 
wherein it is laid down that “if a bishop accused of certain 
offences has been tried by all the bishops of the eparchy, and 
all have unanimously given sentence against him, he may not be 
tried again by others, but the unanimous decision of the bishops 
of the eparchy must hold good”. In this case, as the entire 
Synod of thirteen was not present, it cannot be pretended that 
the sentence was pronounced in accordance with the above regu- 
lation. But whether the power of revising it was vested else- 
where than in the Cypriot Church depends upon the view taken 
of the extent of its independence and jurisdiction. 


Isaac Komnenos, as the last ruler of Hellenic race in the island, tsaac 
deserves more than a passing notice. He was connected wail NRTA 
the imperial house of Komnenos, whose name he assumed, through iistery.” 
his mother, a daughter of Isaac Sebastokrator, brother of the apr ati 
Emperor Manuel I. The name of his father is unknown, though 923%, pa" 
Du Cange supposes him to.have been a member of the family ‘of Du Cange, 
Dukas. Entrusted by his grand-uncle, the Emperor Manuel, Byzantine, 
with the government of ‘Tarsus, Komnenos became involved in diets 
hostilities with the Armenians of Cilicia. Being captured by Sst 
them in battle he owed his release to the good offices of his ¢ypi°™ 
maternal aunt, Theodora, widow of Baudouin IIL, King of 
Jerusalem. Through her influence with Andronikos I. (A.D. Finlay, By- 
1183-a.p. 1185) she, after much difficulty, persuaded the usurper && Gk. Epi, 
to allow Komnenos to draw 60,000 besants from the revenues of sec. 4, p. 262 
Cyprus for the purchase of his liberty, Rupin, Prince of Cilicia, 
had transferred his captive to Boémond IIL., Prince of Antioch. 

On receiving half of the stipulated ransom Boémond permitted 
Komnenos to proceed to Cyprus and collect the remainder. 

But the latter, impatient at the thought of being subject to 
Andronikos, had formed a design for regaining his indepen- 

dence. On reaching the island he deceived the inhabitants bys Isaac seizes 
means of forged imperial letters purporting to appoint him Kata- °?"™ 
pan or governor. No sooner, however, was he firmly established 

In possession and had gathered around him a body of mercenaries, 

than he threw off the mask, and openly proclaimed himself an 
independent sovereign, ida the title of Emperor. Andronikos, Rageot 
on hearing what had occurred, was beside himself with rage. Tsaae's con- 
Unable to get the rebel into Hig power he directed his anger - 


against Constantine Makrodukas and Andronikos Dukas, who 


Choniates. 


Isaac allies 
himself with 
William I. of 
Sicily. 


yey The 
lege and 


sec. 1, p. 291. 


Invasion of 
Cyprus by the 
Byzantines, 
Their defeat 
there. 


Choniates. 


Reinhard, 
tom. i., lib. ii. 
sec. 44, p. 103, 
notes b, c, d. 
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had induced him to advance the necessary sum for Komnenos’ 
ransom by becoming sureties for his good behaviour.» At the 
instigation of Stephen Hagiochristophorites, the ready instru- 
ment of the tyrant’s vengeance, they were stoned to death and 
impaled. ‘There was another reason, too, why the occurrence so 
greatly disturbed Andronikos. It had been predicted that some 
one, whose name began with I, should deprive him of his life 
and throne.1 Aware of the detestation, in which his subjects 
held him, and of their readiness to welcome any deliverer, he 
was afraid lest the rebel in Cyprus should be encouraged by the 
popular discontent to make the attempt he so much dreaded. 
But that catastrophe was destined to be accomplished ‘by Isaac 
(II.) Angelos, who in a.p. 1185 put an end at the same time to 
his life and blood-stained reign. 

Komnenos feeling insecure in his new position, and conscious 
that the Empire would never tamely endure the loss of Cyprus; 
strengthened himself by an alliance with the Norman king of 
, Sicily, William IT., whose sister he married. ‘The recovery of the 
island, which Andronikos was unable to effect, was attempted by 
his successor, Isaac II., in a.p. 1186. Finding that Komnenos 
was not to be cajoled into surrender, he despatched a fleet: of 
seventy galleys with a numerous army, under the joint command 
of John Kontostephanos? and Alexios Komnenos,* to reduce him 
by force. But the undertaking ended most disastrously for the 
imperial arms. The Sicilian admiral, Magaritone,* who was re- 
turning from Tyre after a successful defence of that town against 
Saladin, suddenly attacked the invaders’ fleet, and captured most 


1 jy yap bpopouevos del rd ira ws Thy avTod mapaddvooy apxhy. 

2 The family of Kontostephanos was related by marriage with the ah detieh 
house of Komnenos, John’s father, Stephen, having married the sister of the 
Emperor Manuel I. Komnenos, by whom he had three sons. The eldest, Alexios, 
assisted Stephen IV. to the throne of Hungary. The second, Andronikos, was 
one of the greatest warriors of his age, while John, the youngest, received'the 
title of Sebastos. yiniee 


3 This Alexios was the son of Andronikos Komnenos, brother of Mandal 1, 
who had borne the title of Sebastokrator and diedin 1142. The tyrant Andronikos 
had put out his eyes and caused him to be shut up ina monastery. The Emperor 
Alexios withdrew him from this retreat and sent him as joint commander of my 
expedition against the rebel Isaac, 


4 Margaritone was a Spaniard by birth, though in the Sicilian service, , He 
was regarded as one of the greatest seamen of his time. He was on his way 
back to Sicily, after compelling Saladin to raise the siege of Tyre, when he came 
so opportunely to the assistance of Isaac. He, as wellas the tyrant, was related 
by marriage to the royal house of the Two Sicilies, having married a daughter 
of William I. Choniates describes him as ‘6 tTéy TOTE KaTa OdAaTTaY Teper ey 
(!) kpdrioros, 6 Meyapelrns kadovmevos” 
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of their vessels.. The land forces, which had disembarked near 
Amathus, also met with total defeat. The two Byzantine com- 
manders, with many of their galleys, were carried off to Palermo 
by the victorious Sicilians, while of the remaining prisoners some 
were enrolled in the Cypriot army and others were put to death. 
As an instance of Komnenos’ inhumanity it is recorded that he 
deprived Basil Rentakenos, his former instructor in oratory and 
the science of war, who took part in the expedition, of a leg, 
which was severed at the knee with an axe (edéxee éx TOU 
yovatos Oatepov TOY TodMY éxTELor). 

Being no longer apprehensive for his safety Komnenos now tas 
gave free play to his cruelty. Of all the scourges Cyprus has tyranny to 
ever known he proved himself the worst. Vinisauf among Cypricts 
Western chroniclers has declared him to be “the most wicked of ti ii.'e’ 29. 
all bad men, and surpassing Judas in treachery and Guenelon in 
treason,” + while Niketas Choniates among the Orientals has Choniates 
furnished us with a most graphic personal | description of this col. 732) 
amiable tyrant. He says that he was the most irritable of men 
and when angry emitted strange noises resembling the bubbling 
of a kettle, his lower jaw trembling all the while with excitement. 

The same historian has also drawn the following terrible picture 
of his treatment of the unfortunate Cypriots. ‘“ Revealing the 
savageness of his disposition he behaved inhumanly to the 
inhabitants, and as much exceeded Andronikos in the harshness 
and cruelty of his character, as Andronikos surpassed in his wrath 
the most notorious tyrants, who ever existed. As soon as he 
thought himself securely seated in power, he ceased not to act 
with the most unbounded ferocity towards the Cypriots. He was 
hourly stained with the murder of innocent persons, and became 
a Slayer of men, inflicting upon them, like an instrument of fate, 
penalties and punishments, which resulted in death. 'The shame- 
less and abandoned wretch passed his time, moreover, in adultery 
and the seduction of young girls. Families once in affluent cir- 
cumstances he deprived for no fault of their property, and natives, 
who but a short time before were noted for their wealth, when 
he did not put them to death, he dismissed naked and starving 
to beg their bread.” We learn further from the letter of his 
contemporary, Neophytos, the recluse of Enklistra, that for seven neopnytos, 


De Calamit. 


years the island groaned under his tyranny. During that period cypri. 


ix., 


1 Hic omnium malorum nequissimus, Judam exsuperans perfidia, Guenelonem 
proditione, 

"OpyiAdtaros & dy avOpdrwyv Kal Kata A€BnTa KaxAdlwy ael THE Ouug, wapd- 
popa Te pbeyyduevos ev TE XoAGY Kal THY KdTw yévUY Tpomadréay Beivis. 
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he reduced the Cypriots to such despair by his confiscations of 
the property of the well-to-do and his daily acts of oppression, 
that all were ready to welcome any means, which promised. an 
escape from his intolerable yoke. The deliverance so earnestly 
desired came at last and from a most unexpected quarter. ‘The 
events, which led to it, will, however, be told in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


great movements, which had for their ostensible object ““""“* 
the recovery of Palestine from the infidel. ‘The news 

of the disastrous battle of Hittin and the capture of the Holy 

City filled all Christendom with consternation. Among those, 


who assumed the cross in defence of the faith, were Richard of Chronique de 
erre Sainte, 


England and Philip Augustus of France.!. The two Kings, after Les Gestes 


joining forces at Messina in 1190, set out in the spring of the pp. Isla. a 
following year for their destination. A terrible storm overtook tip it''s. 

the English fleet on its way. Some of the ships were stranded meee 
on the coast of Cyprus and such of the crews, as escaped to land, Seay: : 
were by Isaac’s orders taken prisoners and their property seized. English feet 


on 


One of the vessels reached the harbour of Amathus, having on the coast ot 
board Richard’s sister, Johanna, the Queen Dowager of Sicily, tsaac’s treat- 


ment of the 


and his affianced bride, Berengaria of Navarre. The tyrant, being swvivors. 


informed of their presence, tried to get the two princesses into Richard's 
sister and af- 


his power. But they, mistrusting the sincerity of his friend|y sancea wite. 
advances, refused to land at his invitation. ‘The tyrant, there- Gontiz. de ¢. 


upon, sending four armed galleys attempted by force what he (i St." 
could not effect by artifice. Richard himself, who had mean- &., ce. 2631. 
while succeeded in reuniting most of his scattered fleet, appeared Bevizes, ann. 


before that port on 6th May. Hearing of the outrages, which jigana 


had been inflicted upon his shipwrecked subjects, and the insult Cyprus, 6th 
ay, “ 


. UROPE was at this time in the throes of the third of those te mira 


1En ce dit an l’an de M.C.XC. de Crist, le roy Phelippe de France & le roy 
Richart d’Engleterre passerent en Acre et asegerent Acre: & ses ij. rois. ne 
passerent mye ensemble, car le roy de France passa y de poy de tens avant dou 
roy d’Engleterre, & le roy d’Engleterre en son venir espouza la fille dou roy 
de Cezille, & laissa le roy d’Engleterre sa mere en Sezille, quy li mena sa feme 
a Acre. Et sestuy roy Richart avoit proumis au roy Phelippe de France d’es- 
pouzer sa seur, & li failly; & prist seste fille dou roy de Sezille, & ja soit se 
que le roy de France l’eitt a grief, il ne li en fist nul senblant, ains il meymes le 
roy de France son cors entra en mer & se moullia, & prist la dame espouzée en 
ses bras & la mist de la barche en terre, & fu dit que a paser que seste dame fist 
par Chipre & la mere dou roy d’Engleterre, & furent j. jour devant Limesson, 
une ville de Chipre, que Qirsaquy tenoit; si se mist en say de prendre la dame, 
& sine post, car il partirent selle nuit, & por ceste achaisson le roy Richart 
d’Engleterre ala en Chipre & la prist. 
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Demands offered to his relatives, he instantly demanded satisfaction, as 
Satislac Md 


which is well as the liberation of his people and the restitution of their 
'  property.! Isaac, who had assembled all his forces to repel the 


Vinisaut, new-comers, answered the demand with threats. Richard im- 
lib. ii., c. 32. 
Conti: deg. mediately determined on more active measures. ‘There were 


“ives other reasons why the English King was not reluctant to have 


Vinisaut, recourse to arms. Since the island hail passed into Isaac’s hands 
"it had ceased to be of the same value, as formerly, to the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, while the tyrant was said to be a friend of 

Saladin. It was even reported that they had drunk each other’s 

blood as a sign and testimony of mutual treaty. Dashing into 


Defeats the the sea at the head of his troops Coeur- de-Lion at once im- 
ypriots be- 


fore Amathus. petuously attacked the forces drawn up to oppose his landing. 
But the Cypriot levies were no match for Western valour. After 
sustaining a heavy loss in killed and wounded they fled pre- 
vinisauf,  Clpitately from the field, bearing their Emperor with them. En- 


lib. ii., c. 33. 
Brompton, couraged by the aaah Pom btar of his assailants, the fugitive 


(tuysden). allied his shattered forces a few miles from the scene of com- 


bat, with the intention of again trying the fortune of battle. 
Second defeat But, being suddenly attacked by the invaders, he sustained a 
rN Shanta and more crushing defeat, which compelled him. to retire 


vinisau,  1nto the mountains.’ A conference between the two sovereigns 
lib. ii., c. 36. 


Chron. Slav., 1Arnold of Lubec erroneously attributes Richard’s attack upon Cyprus to 

lib. fif., ¢ 37. Tcaac’s alleged apostasy from Christianity. ‘‘ Invaluerat rex (Isaac) terrae illius 
divitiis et in superbiam elatus recessit a Constantinopolito, similiter et a fide 
catholica. Hujus rei gratia eum Anglicus impetebat.” 

Bartholomew Salignac, who visited the island in 1552, tells the following 
delightful story, which well illustrates the way history is occasionally per- 
verted: ‘Regis Angliae quondam filia sanctorum locorum fruens amore 
Hierosolymam profecta est honesto sodalitio. Quz cum Cyprum ingressa esset 
et Cypri regem salvi conductus gratia salutaret, voti quidem compos evasit, et 
arege humaniter fuit recepta. Czterum inter comedendum et colloquendum 
(ut fieri solet) impudicus rex speciosissimz regine flagrans concupiscentia, et 
hospitalis juris oblitus, vi eam oppressit. Que probe dissimulata interim 
injuria, et peracta peregrinatione in regnum suum rediens, defuncto jam patre 
(:.e. Henry II.) fratri regnanti (Richard I.) turpe ludibrium exposuit, et de tanto 
scelere vindictam postulavit. Rex nil moratus, instructa classe, navigavit Cyprum, 
et fugato rege Cypri, regnum demolitus est.” 

Nicole le Huen has the following remarks upon the same subject :— 

‘* La cause de ceste destruction fust par la seur du roy dangleterre qui sen alloit 
par devotion en Jherusalem, le roy de Cypre la print et la viola, dont mal luy 
print & a tout le pais qui la vint en secours, & destruit, tout mectant a feu & a 
sang.” 


2 Saladino dicebatur familiaris et mutuum singuli hausisse cruorem in signum 
et testimonium initz invicem confcederationis, tanquam ex commixtione san- 
guinis exterius revera fierent consanguinei. 


’’The standard of Isaac, which was captured on this occasion, was deposited 
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was now proposed by the Master of the Hospitallers. At a rermsot 
meeting held “in a very large plain, between the sea and the” ” 
highway, close by the city of Limozim,” Isaac agreed to the 
following terms. 

(1) To recognise the King of England as his suzerain. 

(2) To send 500 knights to the Holy Land to take part in 
the Crusade. 

(3) ‘To place all his fortresses in Richard’s hands as a pledge’ 
of his fidelity. 

(4) ‘To pay 3500 marks in satisfaction to those of the English, 
who had lost their money, or had it stolen. 

Richard on his part undertook at the close of the expedition 
to restore the island to its former owner, if his conduct in the 
coming campaign should prove satisfactory. 

Butt the peace, which had been concluded, was of short duration. Taaac's 
Isaac, being falsely informed that Richatd meant that night to vinisaur 
seize him, fled away in the darkness to Famagusta. Thither Mb at 
G@xduredé-Lidn ifollowed' in: hot pursuit, but finding that his Pevizes am. 
enemy had left that city, marched with his forces to Nikosia, 
the capital. On the way a third and decisive engagement was Third and | 
fought, when the emperor, narrowly escaping capture, fled with of Isaac. 
all ‘speed to his stronghold of Kantara. ‘The conqueror con- 
tinued his march without further opposition, the inhabitants of gurrender ot 
Nikosia on his approach coming out in a body to congratulate 
and admit him within their walls. Receiving them amicably 
the king caused their beards to be shaved, id token of their 
change of allegiance, and exacted homage from the nobles, who, 
like the rest of their compatriots, seemed to throw off the tyrant’s 
yoke with joy. One by one the fortresses fell into his hands, gonquest ot 
until within fifteen days he had become master of the entire » eee Picea 
island. On the capture of Kyrenia, where he had placed for Vinisaut 0 
safety his daughter and treasures, Isaac resolved to throw him- Vials, if 
self upon the generosity of his conqueror, stipulating only that Surrender of 
he should not be put in iron chains. Richard delivered up his His: subse. 
captive to Guy de Lusignan for safe custody and, to fulfil his Vinisaut, x 
promise, loaded him with silver instead of iron tiers) His sub- Getiay de G. 
sequent fate is a matter of some uncertainty. He is reported to >. zalv, Mic "38 


have been carried by Richard to Acre, and there handed over to He rN atl 


des Hist. des 
Croisades, 


by Richard in St. Edmund’s Abbey, Suffolk, formerly known as Bedericsworthe 169,500)” , PP. 
or Edmundestow. 
“Sir James Burrough’s Collections say that in 1191 Richard gave to the podaworsh 


Church of St. Edmund the Standard of Isaac, King of Cyprus” (MS. Col., vol. Monash 
xlv. 0: 20). Anglic., vol. 


ii., pp. 104,105. 
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the Hospitallers, who confined him in their castle at Margab until 
arnold Lubec, his death.!. Another account represents him as having regained 


Chron. Slav., 


ub. ii... 3%: his liberty, when he was ultimately poisoned by his cup-bearer at 
col.120.” the instigation of the Emperor Alexios Angelos, against whom 
PT. pe he was plotting. Though Isaac himself now finally disappears 


Alexio.Is’ from history, another member of his family comes yet again 


ibis e3 before our notice in connection with the island story. His 


Sor career” daughter, who had been entrusted by Richard to the care of his 


After career 

faugnter. queen, Berengaria, is said to have been restored to freedom on 
Hoveden q 

(Savile), p.732 the demand of her kinsman, the German Emperor, who made 
oggeshale, 


ann. 1193’ jt one of the conditions, on which the English King himself re- 
ampl. coll, gained his liberty. She became the wife of Raymond (VI.) de 


0) ¢, Saint-Gilles, Count of Toulouse, who subsequently divorced 
de Tyr, be her. When the fleet bearing the Flemish contingent of the 


Puc, Fourth Crusade entered Marseilles towards the end of 1202, 

throne of the Cypriot princess was living in that town. One of the 

through nr knights, a relative of Baudouin, Count of Flanders, marrying, 

ganutus. her there resolved to demand the restitution of the island in 

Secret. Fid. 3 if ° A 

Oras. tit, Dee name. Being promised the support of his compatriots he 
was bold enough to appear before Amaury with his request. 
The king, though he affected to treat the matter as a jest, 
ordered the claimant to leave his dominions at once under pain 


of death. 

The Cypriots had, it is true, by the late events been delivered 
from a tyrant of their own race and faith, but they were soon 
made aware that they had only exchanged one kind of servitude 

Richardgarri-foy another. Recognising the value of his conquest Richard 


sons Cyprus 


and departsto was by no means inclined to relinquish the rich prize, which had 


Vinisant, fallen so easily into his grasp. After collecting a considerable 


Bromoras, quantity of booty he crossed over with his forces to Acre, leav- 


p. ; A : ¢ : ° 

Hoveden, ing garrisons in various parts of the island, with two representa- 
B. pa as 41 

p. 651. 


Brompton, 1 Accounts vary considerably as to Isaac’s subsequent fate. Vinisauf and 
2 y q 

col. 1200. : : : ’ ‘ 

Hoveden, p. One continuator of Guillaume de Tyr report that Richard, at Isaac’s singular 


692 (Savile). request, placed him in fetters of silver instead of iron, The former further 
B. Peterb., : ; ° i J 
tom. ii., p.650, States that the King gave him in charge to Guy de Lusignan, while the latter 
Twisdenand says he carried him off to Acre. According to other authorities he was com- 
n, : : : : Hae 
Script. mitted to the care of Richard’s Chamberlain. Neophytos distinctly asserts that 
Chinihe Isaac was placed by the English King in iron fetters and imprisoned in the 
Choniat., De Pp y g & mia " p 
Alex. Isaac castle of Markappos (Margab) near Latakia in Syria, then the head-quarters of 
Angeli, lib. i. r ; : 
the Hospitallers. Other chroniclers also represent Isaac as having been first 
placed in iron fetters, which were afterwards at his entreaty changed to silver 
ones. Choniates, another contemporary Greek writer, merely states that Isaac 
was placed in fetters, without specifying the metal, of which they were made. 
According to him Richard deported the usurper from Cyprus and gave him as a 


slave to one of his compatriots in Palestine. 
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tives, Richard de Canville and Robert de Turnham, to administer 
the government.’ 


This was not the first occasion, upon which unfortunate Cyprus Invasion of 
Cyprus by 


had felt the might of a Western conqueror. In the year 1155 Renaud de 


Chatillon, 


it had been cruelly ravaged by a French adventurer, Renaud 4-D. 155. 
de Chatillon, chief of the Latin principality of Antioch.? The lib, xvii, 
cause of the misfortune was as follows. During the reign of os 


Kinnamos, 


Manuel I. an Armenian chieftain named Thoros, taking advan- !.37-,¢.27 
tage of the weakness of the Empire and his own remoteness eel col 
from the seat of power, made an incursion into Cilicia, inflicting 
grievous losses upon the inhabitants. Unable to oppose him 
in any other way Manuel applied to the Prince of Antioch, 
offering him a large sum of money if he would expel the invader 
from the imperial territory. Renaud responded readily to the 
appeal and, inflicting a severe defeat upon the Armenian, freed 
the province from his presence. But the payment of the reward 
was so long delayed that he at last lost patience and, fancying 
he had been deceived, resolved upon revenge. Selecting Cyprus 
as the object of his resentment he made a sudden descent upon 


1 Accounts are equally divergent as to the manner in which Richard disposed fa) Viniesal, 
of his new conquest. According to (a)Vinisaufhe sold it to the Templars, though 7a Cee 5t 
the price is not mentioned. (5) One of the continuators of Guillaume de Tyr de Tyr, lip. 

xxiv., c. 8 
represents Cceur-de-Lion as wishing to bestow it as a gift upon the Knights, who (iene, Pat. 
refused to accept it, though they promised to be responsible for its safe custody. Lat, tom. geo: 


(c) Other continuators of the same historian state that the island was sold by (c) Hist. de 
Richard to the Order for 100,000 Saracen besants, 40,000 of which were to be fy ih. 


paid immediately, while the balance was to be raised from the local revenues. Pi ep ne 
The price paid has been variously stated also as (d) 25,000 silver marks and Ann. 1191 (Du 
Chesne, 


(2) 100,000 gold ducats.* (f)Neophytos, the Cypriot chronicler, puts the gerne” tom. 
amount at 200,000 pounds of gold.t On the other hand (g) Choniates asserts v.). 


that the English king retained it in his own possession.t is elope 
The (h) ‘‘Gestes des Chiprois”’§ declare that Guy bought the island from (2) De'G Calemts 

the Templars, who had purchased it from Richard, while (7) Sanutus || says that ig) De Isaac 

they were merely its custodians. a TBM Veal 


2 Renaud de Chatillon sur Loire, Seigneur de Gien sur Loire, was the second See col. 
husband of Constance, widow of Raymond de Poitiers, Prince of Antioch. He (h) Chronique 


was captured at the battle of Hittin (A.D. 1187) by Saladin, who beheaded him Sainte (hes 

with his own hand. Gestes aoe 
* ‘0 moios (6 phryas Tis "ExAerépas) errovAng ev THY (thy Kémpov) Tov pe Obyyne (1) Fi oo vatus, 

Tov pnyos TaV ‘lepovcoAvuwy 51a p’ XLALaes SovKaTa Xpved, K.T.A. ih See 
+ diampdoas Thy xdpay Aativois xpuctou xiAiddwy AiTpGy Siakoclwy. 198, 


t Ka) airds pty eis Madaoriyny KaremAevoev, ev 5¢ TH Kimpp karadrelas orpd- 
Tevua ws oikelas HOn THS viTov avTETOLElTO, K.T.A. 

§ ‘En se dit an (M.C.XCII.) acheta le roy Guy de Lezegniau, quy estoit roy 
de Jerusalem, Chipre des Templiers qui l’avéent achetée dou roy Richart.” 

|| Dismissaque insula sub Templariorum custodia. 
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it. But the islanders, being forewarned, were prepared for resist- 
ance. In the only battle which took place, the Cypriots were 
so completely defeated that no further opposition was attempted. 
Renaud, being now in undisputed supremacy, committed horrible 
Foulkes, atrocities upon the unfortunate inhabitants. “Going through 
Divisions, the whole island where he would, he overthrew cities, destroyed 
pp. iz” towns, broke open convents, male and female, wantonly ; expos- 
ing to insult the holy women and tender virgins. So for some 
days they raged about the entire country, without finding any 
Abul. Pharag. LO Oppose them, sparing neither age nor sex, and subjecting all 
Syriac. (Bruns Alike to the same treatment. At length, having got together 
co their spoil from all quarters, infinite both in kind and quantity, 
they betook themselves to the coast: and having got their ships 
together, crossed over to Antiochian territory.” ! | 
Farreaching ‘Ihe conquest of Cyprus by Richard had, however, a much 


effects of the 


conquest of MOre important result than its conquest by Renaud. Its con- 
Cyprus by 


Richard. sequences were more far reaching. It meant more than a mere 

zval Greece, addition of territory to the already extensive dominions of the 

p88. English king. As a modern historian has well remarked it: was 
an event, which affected the whole future relations of the East 
and West with one another. ‘The subjection of the Greeks to 
the Franks was commenced by an English King. Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion by conquering Cyprus and subjecting its inhabitants to 
the domination of the Latin Christians, struck the first serious 
blow at the national independence of the Hellenic race on the 
part of the Crusaders.” That the lesson was well laid to heart 
we must admit, when we remember that less than fifteen years 
afterwards men of the same race captured the Queen of Cities 
herself, and parcelled out the dominions of the eastern Emperor 
into feudal fiefs. 


revolt ot the ‘I'he Cypriots had looked on with apparent unconcern at the 
~ late events, thinking no doubt that the strangers would soon 
depart and leave them in the enjoyment of their ancient. free- 

dom. But, when they saw their hopes so rudely dispelled and 
perceived that they had merely passed under the yoke of a foreign 

Brompton, King, they resolved to strike a blow for their independence. "The 


‘Anno Greecorum 1468 (A.D. 1157) Princeps, Antiochiz# dominus, insulam 
Cyprum, Grecorum imperio subjectam, invasit totamque diripuit, homines, 
oves, boves, equos et omnes divitias abduxit ; Cyprii cum ad maris littora venis- 
sent, multo auro pro se gregibusque suis promisso, a Francis dimissi sunt, qui 
tamen ‘cum aliis divitiis episcopum, abbates et populi magistratus Antiochiam 
secum obsides abduxerunt, donec aurum persolutum esset. 
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dwellers in the mountainous districts of the south-west were the 

first to raise the standard of revolt. Proclaiming as emperor a 

monk, who was said to be a relative of the deposed Isaac, they 

proceeded to levy war against their new masters. ‘The movement 

had not escaped the vigilant eye of Richard’s lieutenant, Robert 

de Turnham. Making a sudden attack upon the insurgents 

before their plans were matured, he captured the mock sovereign 

and hanged him.' The news of the insurrection reaching Coeur- 

de-Lion in Palestine caused him to regard his new possession in 

a less favourable light. He now recognised that it lay too far 

from his European dominions to be of any permanent value, 

while he could ill spare the troops from Syria necessary to ensure 

its safe keeping. ‘These considerations led him soon afterwards to Richard sells 

sell the island to the Templars for the sum of 100,000 besants. Templars. 
Severe though the rule of the English King might have been, uarshness of 

it was mildness itself when compared with that of the Knights. towaras the 

Their sway had always been marked by great cruelty towards bar 

their subject populations, and their conduct now in Cyprus was 

no exception to the rule. Their arrogance, coupled with their 

exactions, soon alienated the goodwill of the natives. At length, me natives 

goaded to desperation by the harsh treatment which they had Contin. de & 

received, and encouraged by the fewness of their tyrants, the xxiv.,¢.13. 

Greeks resolved to avenge themselves by a general massacre, 3°” ® 

which was fixed for Easter Day, 1192. The Knights, apprised of f,Boustron, | 

the plot, yet unable from their lack of numbers to meet the 

insurgents in the field, shut themselves up in their castle at they besiege 

Nikosia, where they were soon besieged by a crowd of infuriated Nikosia. 

enemies.” ‘Their offer to retire to Syria, if their lives were spared, 

being contemptuously rejected, they resolved to meet death sword 

in hand rather than perish slowly by famine. Accordingly, after 

passing the previous night in confessing and receiving the Com- 

munion, they sallied out one morning at daybreak and, taking 

their foes unawares, cut them to pieces. The Knights bent on Defeat and 

slaughter ran about the streets killing all whom they met, ir- the besiegers. 

respective of age and sex. In their fury they even pursued the 


wretched fugitives into the churches, whither they had gone for 


1 Quo defuncto (i.¢., R. de Camville) Griffones et Herminii, qui in Cipro ad 
pacem regis nondum venerant, novum imperatorem quemdam monachum con- 
sanguineum Isaac imperatoris sibi constituerunt, sed Robertus de Thornham qui 
solus in Cipro Regis Justiciarius remansit, illum cum gente sua vincens cepit 
et in patibulo suspensit. 
* Amadi gives the exact number of the garrison of Nikosia as follows :— Amadi, p. 84 
** Quelli che vi entrono nel castello (di Nicosia) erano quatordise cavaglieri, 
settanta quatro pedoni, et altri vinti nove a cavallo.”’ 
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sanctuary, and sprinkled the altars with their blood. The Order 
saw that it would now be impossible to hold Cyprus any longer. 
They had been in possession for nearly twelve months, during 
which period they had rendered themselves thor oughly detested. 
the order ‘I'hey resolved, therefore, to get rid of their troublesome purchase, 
islandto = and requested Richard to receive it back at their hands. This 
he agreed to do, restoring to them the sum which they had paid 
for it. 
From the Templars the island passed into the possession of a 
dynasty, which was destined to exercise a more permanent in- 
origin of the fluence over its fortunes. Guy de Lusignan, its new master, a 


ea fa younger son of Hugues VIII. Count de la Marche, was the scion 


Famiies’ Of a family, whose founder, Hugues I., had held the office of im- 


pa’ perial chief huntsman in the tenth century.!. He was one of 
Barly guy five brothers, two others of whom, Geoffroy and Amaury, also left 


deLusignan. their paternal home for a life of adventure in the Holy Land. 


Hoveden2 — Banished from Poictou in 1168 for the murder of Patrick, Earl 


14, . . . 
a AT of Salisbury, he came to Palestine, where he entered the service 


ip. iit, ¢ 18. of Baudouin IV. the Leper, the seventh Latin sovereign of Jeru- 


His career in 


Palestine. salem. What his own relatives thought of him can be well in- 
ferred from the remark of his brother Geoffroy on hearing of his 


1 The reigning family of Cyprus derived its name from the Castle of Lusignan 
in Poictou, said to have been built in the tenth century by its then head, Hugues 
II., and to have existed till the year 1574, when it was demolished by the Duke 
de Montpensier during the religious troubles of that period. The Lusignans be- 
came vassals of the English crown on that province coming into possession of 
Henry II. by his marriage in 1152 with Eleanor, heiress of the last Duke of 
Aquitaine. It was wrested for a while from the English sovereigns by Philip 
Augustus, restored at the Peace of Bretigny in 1360, and united finally to the 
French crown by Charles V. The elder branch of this family became extinct in 
1303 by the death of its then representative, Hugues XIII. 

Hugues VIII., the father of Guy, had four other sons, viz :— 

i. Hugues IX., who succeeded him. 

ii. Geoffroy, surnamed 4a la grande dent, who, after distinguishing himself at 
the siege of Acre and being appointed Count of Jaffa and Ascalon, returned to 
France in 1192. 

iii. Amaury, the first Latin King of Cyprus, who had previously been Constable 
of Jerusalem and also Count of Jaffa. 

iv. Raymond, who became a monk. 


*Eodem anno Gwido de Leszennam interfecit Patricium Comitem Sales- 
biriensem redeuntem in peregrinatione a Sancto Jacobo. Unde Henricus rex 
Angliz plurimum iratus expulit eum de Pictavia. Qui accepta cruce peregre 
profectus est Jerosolymam et ibi remansit in obsequio Baldewini leprosi regis 
Jerusalem, et propter probitatem illius a rege et principibus regni plurimum 
dilectus est et honoratus. 


3’ Nam tempore fratris Regis voto proprio secundas contraxerat nuptias cum 
homine peregrino, Guidone scilicet quodam Pictaviensi, quia facie regis Anglorum 
Henrici Secundi de Aquitania fugerat, et Regi Jerosolymorum egregie mili- 
tabat. 
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elevation to the throne. “Since they! have made him a king, Bernardi the. 


saurarii, De 


surely they would have made me a god.’* He owed his advance- Acquisitione 
ment entirely to a fortunate marriage with Sibylle, elder sister Linley 


of Baudouin. Her first husband had been Guillaume Longue- gui. tyr, tin. 
Epée, son of the Marquis of Montferrat, created on his marriage” °* 
Count of Jaffa and Ascalon. On his deaths leaving an only son, 
Baudouin IV., whose disease daily more unfitted him for the 

cares of government, as a protection against two of his most am- 

bitious vassals,” married her to Guy, whose only recommendation gui. ‘Tyr, li. 
was a handsome person. Lusignan, after being in turn created ° 
Count of Jaffa and Ascalon, was appointed regent of the king- 


dom. The feelings of Baudouin towards his new brother-in- beet 


seem soon afterwards, however, to have undergone a complete 
change. Guy was deprived of the regency and, to remove all 


chance of his ever succeeding to the throne, the King caused his 


nephew, Guillaume’s son, a child of five years of age, also called 
Baudouin, to be avowed and homage paid to him.? Civil war 
seemed now on the point of br eaking out between the disputants, 
when the death of Baudouin IV. averted the danger. After A Contin. de 6. 


de Tyr, lib. 


reign of eight months Baudouin V. followed his uncle to the xxit.,cc.7,3,9. 
tomb, when the crown fell to Sibylle as the next heir. With 


the assistance of the two Military Orders she procured the coro- guy is 
nation of her husband and herself by the patriarch Heraclius. sing of 


The accession of Guy to the throne caused the greatest dissatis- "7" 
faction among the already discontented nobles. But a great 


and pressing danger from without turned the thoughts of all 


for a while from internal dissensions. 


1De hoc Guidone fertur fratrem ejus Gaufridum, quum audivisset eum coro- 
natum in Regem, dixisse, quod ejus agnoscebat ignaviam, ‘‘ Si Rex est, merito 
futurus est Deus ”’ 


2Boémond III. surnamed Le Bégue, or Le Banbe, Prince of Antioch, the 
eldest son of Raymond de Poictiers and Constance, daughter of Boémond II. 
Prince of Antioch. 

Raymond III., Le Jeune, the son of Raymond II. Count of Tripoli and 
Odiarte, daughter of Baudouin II. King of Jerusalem. 


338. A.M.C.LXXXI. le roy Bauduyn, mezel, si fist en sa vie encoroner a(u) 
roy de Jerusalem j. enfant, son nevou quy avoit 4 nom Bauduinet, quy n’en 
estoit que de vij. ans d’aage, le quel dit enfant fu fis de marquis Guillaume 
Longue Espée & de Sebille, seur dou dit Bauduyn, le roy meziau, la quele chronique de 
Sebille estoit au jor espouze d’un haut home de France, qui avoit nom Guy de (ona Geostan 
Lezigniau, & avoit le roy Bauduyn, mezeau, doné a suer Sebille & au dit son des Chiprois, 
mary la contée de Jaffe, mais sestu franc home Guy de Lezegniau estoit si trés E al i 
orgueillous que le roy & tous les barons dou royaume se tenoient mal apaié de & xxii, 6 25. iY 
luy, & le haoient mout, & por ceen sa vie fist il encorouner Bauduin son nevou @uil. Tyr, lib. 
a(u) roy de Jerusalem; & por ce que l'enfant fust bien vet de la gent, messire scant helen 
Balian d’ Eyblin, quy estoit le plus grant chevalier, de persone le porta sur sa gui, yr, lin. 
espaule le jor de son corounement. xxiii., ¢. 1. 
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While the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was declining in 


_ power, Egypt, under the guidance of its able Sultan, Saladin,' 


had been increasing in strength. In an ill-advised moment the 
Christians now broke the truce, which alone had preserved them 
from destruction, and commenced hostilities. They soon had 
reason to repent their temerity. Saladin at once accepted the 
challenge, and pouring his troops into Palestine gained a crush- 
ing victory at Hittin, near the Lake of Tiberias, in which Guy 
was taken prisoner, while the flower of his chivalry was either 
captured or left dead upon the field. After an imprisonment of 
one year at Damascus he was set at liberty, on the promise that 
he would renounce all rights to the kingdom of Jerusalem, never 
again bear arms against his captor, and retire from the Holy Land. 
But Guy, who could not reconcile himself to the loss of his do- 
minions, instead of observing the compact persuaded his cler 

to absolve him from his oath, on the double plea that it had been 
given under compulsion and that Saladin also had broken the 
compact. While he was engaged in the siege. of Acre, his wife 
Sibylle and the children, whom she had borne him, died. The 
opposition to his rule became in consequence greater than ever. 
A competitor to the throne now appeared in the person of one of 
the most romantic characters of the age. Conrad of Montferrat,” 
taking advantage of Lusignan’s unpopularity, claimed 1t in right 
of his wife Isabelle, younger sister of Baudouin IV. As Guy re- 
fused to acknowledge the justice of the claim, it was decided to 
refer the dispute for arbitration to the Kings of England and 


1 Yusef was his real name, Salah-ed-Din being merely an epithet meaning 
‘* honour of the faith”’. 


2 Conrad came of a family which played a conspicuous part in the history 
of the period. He was the youngest of four sons of Guillaume III., Marquis 
of Montferrat. The eldest, Boniface, was created King of Thessaly by Baudouin, 
Count of Flanders, after the capture of Constantinople. The second, Guillaume, 
surnamed Longue-Epée, was the first husband of Sibylle, elder sister of Bau- 
douin IV., King of Jerusalem. The third, Reinier, who married a daughter of 
the Emperor Manuel Komnenos, died in Palestine a few years previous to the 
capture of the Holy City by the Saracens. Conrad first distinguished himself 
in Italy in the disputes between the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and Pope 
Alexander III. When subsequently journeying to the East he had been driven 
by stress of weather to Constantinople, where he assisted in placing Isaac (II.) 
Angelos upon the imperial throne in opposition to a rebel general named Branas. 
For his conspicuous services he was created a Cesar and given the emperor’s 
sister, Theodora, in marriage. But, growing weary of a life of splendid inac- 
tivity at the imperial court, he secretly left Constantinople and his Greek wife 
and, proceeding with some troops to Tyre, undertook its defence against Saladin 
on condition that the town should become his if he succeeded. By virtue of 
his marriage with Isabelle, younger sister of Baudouin IV., he claimed the king- 
dom of Jerusalem on the death of Sibylle and her children. 
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France. Philip Augustus showing himself, however, a warm par- 
tisan of Conrad, Guy appealed for assistance to Richard, then 
engaged in the conquest of Cyprus, coming to the island to urge 
his suit. ‘The English King lent a ready ear to his petition ha Richard 


co) oO champions 
promised to champion his cause. Through his powerful influ- Guy. 


ence an agreement was come to on the following terms. Guy ofthedispute. 
was to retain the crown for life, with reversion to Conrad and his Yims" 
children by Isabelle, Conrad meanwhile to have half the revenues *” % * * 


of the kingdom, witli the addition of Tyre, Sidon, and Beyrout. Murder of 


It was further stipulated that, in the event of the marquis and Tyre. 
his wife dying, while Richard was in Palestine, the kingdom detyr tin” 


iv., c. 15. 
was to be placed absolutely at the latter’s disposal. This ar- Tinthadt 
rangement was soon disregarded by the Crusaders themselves, 3” % ° 

5 5 ? Choniates, De 


who, on the rumoured return of Richard to Europe, resolved to iss Aneel, 


Anew. 


elect the marquis as King. But death removed Conrad from the &;&¢cs0x., 


scene before he could be invested with the royal dignity. On Bie 


suspected of 


the very day on which he received the news of his elevation to veing the 
author of the 


the throne, he was waylaid in a narrow street of ‘Tyre by two éeed. : 


emissaries of the Sheik of the Mountain, as he was returning from lbeve’ 27. 


supping with the Bishop of Beauvais, ava slain. ‘The eee was Contin neh 


really prompted by revenge for an act of pillage committed by 34 


Conrad in the harbour bt that town upon a trading vessel be- Eh ged 
longing to the tribe. But the French insinuated that the deed mes mth 
was committed at the instigation of Ccoeur-de-Lion, who was ae ae 


known to have quarrelled deeply with the murdered man.! And Gren. Slay. 


the suspicion was strengthened by the story of the two assassins gohadia, 
themselves, who on being put to the torture confessed that the Eehutens 


King of England had bent them. Montferrat being thus out of 


the way, the choice of the army next fell upon Henri, Count of Henri, count 


pagne, elected 
King of 
1 Though the name of the author has never been revealed, it is undeniable ?°*™""*™ 
that his contemporaries mainly suspected Richard of the crime from his com- 
promising behaviour in marrying Henri to the victim’s widow only three days 
after its commission. There is still extant a letter from the Sheik to Leopold Rymer, Act. 
VI. Duke of Austria, generally, however, regarded as a forgery, in which the {jp A0e7r” 
writer exculpates Cceur-de-Lion from all participation in the murder. The w, neuprig, 
King of France is also reported to have questioned the Sheik as to Richard’s lib. v., ¢. 16. 
alleged complicity, and to have received an answer in the negative. The Gjgord (Du 
Moslems indeed cite, as a proof of his guilt, the confession of the assassins that Script.; tom. 
they had been sent by the English King for the purpose, but against this may % P: %® 
fairly be set the statement of Vinisauf that one of them before his death acknow- 
ledged they had acted by the command of their superior. The same chronicler, 
moreover, represents the whole affair in a very different light. According to Vinisauf, 
him the marriage was really suggested by the populace of Tyre and the French 3. 34.35. am 
Crusaders, while Richard showed himself strongly averse to it. The Count of contin. &. de 
Champagne’s singular conduct in subsequently visiting the president of this Tyr, lib. 


: vo a : a8 
guild of murderers would rather seem to indicate him as the actual culprit. aney 
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Champagne, Richard’s nephew, who with his uncle’s consent 
was duly elected King. 'The English monarch, pitying the con- 
dition of Guy, who was now a King without a kingdom, bestowed 
upon, him the unconditional sovereignty of Cyprus as a set-off 
for the loss of Jerusalem.! 


The first care of Guy was to render his new acquisition secure. 
Those of his followers, who had lost their estates in Palestine 
during the recent troubles, were compensated by fresh grants in 
Cyprus. Due provision was also made for the widows and 
orphan daughters of those who had fallen by the hands of the 
infidel. The public domain, largely increased of late years by 


1'The terms, upon which the island was acquired by Guy, is another of the 
vexed questions of Cypriot history. Vinisauf represents it as a free gift from 
Richard in compensation for the loss of the kingdom of Jerusalem, which had 
been bestowed upon his nephew, Henri of Champagne, a statement which agrees 
with Choniates’ account of the transaction,* while Hoveden asserts that Guy 
was only alifeowner. But other English chroniclers report that is was obtained 
by purchase, and in this they are supported by the various continuators of 
Guillaume de Tyr. Of these latter one represents that Guy, on hearing of its 
surrender by the Templars, bought it on the advice of the Master of that Order. 
Another states that he agreed with the Knights to repay them the 40,000 besants 
they had already advanced and to make himself responsible for the 60,000 still 
owing, and on these terms received possession from them. A third asserts that 
Guy went to Richard in person and offered to purchase the island at the same 
price as the Templars had agreed upon, and that Richard accepted the offer. 
Guy, thereupon, consulted with his chancellor, Pierre d’Angouléme, Bishop of 
Tripoli, as to the raising of the money, which it seems had to be found within 
two months. Buta discrepancy occurs here in the account. It is represented 
that Pierre borrowed 60,000 besants of the required sum from the citizens of 
Tripoli, which Guy paid over to Richard, who then put him in possession of the 
island. On Cceur-de-Lion afterwards demanding the 40,000 still outstanding 
Guy so successfully pleaded his poverty that the English monarch cancelled 
the debt. The truth of this latter statement is doubtful, as from other sources 
we learn that Henri of Champagne, the nephew and heir of Richard, demanded 
its payment from Amaury, the brother and successor of Guy, and imprisoned 
him for a while in the castle of Acre on his refusal to satisfy the claim. One of 
the island chroniclers reports that the purchase money was borrowed from the 
Genoese, who in consequence received many privileges in the island. 

Jean d’Ypres gives the following account of the circumstances, under which 
the island came into possession of Guy de Lusignan : — 

‘‘ Greeci Cyprenses contra Anglicos et illos qui insulam pro rege Anglorum 
observabant, conspirantes animantur, sed auxiliante Deo Latinis victoria cessit. 
Quo facto magister Templi resignat in manus regis Angliz custodiam Cyprensis 
insulz, quam sibi commiserat: ipsiusque Magistri consilio Wido de Luzinzano 
quondam rex Jerusalem (terram nullam habebat), Cypri insulam a rege Angliz 
sibi donari poposcit, et rex sibi dedit, ipsumque in ea regem instituit anno 
MCXCII. Tunc rex Guido omnes Terre Sanctze milites suos hereditarios 
secum trahens in Cyprum, eis dimisit terram possidendam. Ex hujus igitur 
donationis titulo rex Angliz super regem Cypri prerogativa petiit.”’ 


* &s opetépay CSwphoato xapay thy Kimpoy TG Tay ‘lepocoAvuwy iyyntope pnyl. 
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the confiscations of Isaac, and the property of those natives 

who had shown hostility to the Westerns, or voluntarily ex- 
patriated themselves rather than submit, were employed in 

the establishment of a feudal society on the usual model. But, 

though obliged in some degree to provide for the needs of his 

own adherents, Guy was by no means disposed to alienate the 
sympathies of his new subjects. He beheld with concern the 
partial depopulation, which the island had recently suffered, and 

did his best to remedy it. ‘To induce those Cypriots, who had 
emigrated, to return, he caused it to be proclaimed in the ad- 

jacent countries that their houses and estates would be restored 

on condition of their doing so within a certain fixed period. 
Failing compliance, however, it was announced that they would 

be disposed of to the new-comers. Finding these measures in- 
sufficient to supply the places of those who had left, he further 

invited settlers from Syria and the surrounding districts. His 

appeal found a ready response. Numbers flocked to Cyprus, 

in the hope of enjoying there that quiet and opulence, which 

had been denied them elsewhere. So lavish were the grants 
bestowed upon these arrivals that the resources of the crown 

were seriously impaired. In fact a contemporary writer has Contin. de 6. 
complained that even poor cobblers, masons, and public scribes, Hi de iChy.s 
who had previously lived by the work of their hands, be-»2 
came all at once through Guy’s liberality nobles and landed 
proprietors.! 

As might have been expected the new state very much re- Constitution 
sembled in its constitution the sister kingdom of Syria. Both kingdom of 
were regulated by the same code, called the Assizes of Jeru-” 
salem.’ It was a limited monarchy, the royal prerogative being 
restricted to the exercise of military authority. Public matters 
were administered by two courts, called respectively La Haute 


1‘* Rt as Griffons et as chevaliers . . . et as corversiers et as massons et as 
escrivains en sarracineis.”’ 


2 The Assizes of Jerusalem was the name of a code of laws compiled in 
French under the direction of Godefroy de Bouillon, King of Jerusalem, about 
A.D. 1100 for the use of the realm. After being attested by the seals of the 
King, the Patriarch, and the Vicomte of Jerusalem, it was deposited in the Holy 
Sepulchre, whence it was taken for consultation whenever necessary. Lost at 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in a.p. 1187, the code was preserved tradi- 
tionally until the middle of the thirteenth century, when it was again committed 
to writing by Jean d’Ibelin, Count of Jaffa. A final revision for the use of 
Cyprus was made in 1369 by sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the 
island. The work was finished on 3rd November, 1369, sealed with four seals, 
and deposited in the cathedral of Santa Sophia at Nikosia. An Italian version, 
made during the Venetian Supremacy, was published at Venice in 1735. 
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Cour and La Basse Cour.’ ‘To the first, presided over by the 
sovereign, or his representative, and composed of the nobility, 
holders of fiefs, and chief civil functionaries of the kingdom, 
were entrusted all important affairs of State. Without its 
consent no laws, or customs, as they were termed, could be 
passed. ‘The second and inferior court, as its name implies, 
took charge of all matters affecting the burgesses, and was re- 
sponsible for the police of the kingdom. Its president was an 
official styled the Vicomte. 

The knights and squires, who had accompanied Guy into 
Cyprus, with other subsequent arrivals from Kurope and various 
parts of the East, formed the nucleus of the nobility and landed 
class.?2,_ After these came the burgesses, chiefly composed of the 
traders and artisans of the towns, corresponding to the modern 
middle class, on whom were conferred numerous privileges 
and franchises. ‘The various divisions of the rural population, 
which had been established in the island long before the com- 
ing of the Westerns, were left undisturbed. They were as 
follows :— 

1. The Parict (wapotxot), corresponding to the ascripti glebae 
of Western Europe, occupied the lowest grade in the social scale, 
and were regarded almost as slaves by the owners of the fiefs, on 
which they lived. Besides being obliged to pay their feudal lords 
annually fifty besants, together with the third of the produce of 
their lands, they were also compelled to serve them two days 
every week for their bare food. They were liable to be sold, or 
even exchanged, for a horse, dog, or hawk, at the pleasure of 
their lords, who had also the power of inflicting every kind of 
punishment upon them except death.’ 


1 These courts were also known as the Cour du roi and the Cour du vicomte, 
or des bourgeois. 

2Guy is said to have bestowed fiefs upon 300 knights and 200 
squires :— 

‘« Tl fiefa ccc chevaliers en la terre, et cc serjans a cheval, sans les borgois, 
cui il dona grant terre, et grant garnisont”’. 

3'The origin of this class is said to date from the time of the Katapan Kalo- 
kairos, who levied an annual tax upon all the inhabitants alike for the defence of 
the sea coasts from pirates. During the course of years the dwellers in the towns 
were exempted from the impost, while the contributions of the rustics were in- 
creased. Members of this class were allowed to purchase their freedom. The 
ordinary price, so Lusignan assures us, was sixty ducats, though in the case of 
avaricious owners it sometimes amounted to a hundred. 

Florio Bustron thus explains the meaning of the word: ‘‘Il Parico e voca- 
bolo greco, tratto da mapa tovxyjs, che vuol dire huomo obligato star appresso 
la casa, che non si puo partir da quella casa, overo casale, senza licentia del 
patron di quel casale”’. 
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2. The Perpiriarit (aepmvpsaptot) were identical with the 
Parici, except that they were free in the persons of themselves 
and their children, a privilege which they had purchased from 
some of the Dukes or Katapans, who had formerly governed the 
island. They had, however, to make an annual payment of 
fifteen besants (v7répmrupa) to their feudal lords.! 

3. The Leftert (EXev@epor) were Parici, who had been eman- 
cipated either on payment, or by the goodwill of their lord, the 
only condition imposed being the annual payment of a certain 
proportion of the produce of their land. With regard to their 
children those born after emancipation alone were free, while in 
the event of their marrying women of the Parici class, even after 
obtaining their freedom, the offspring were regarded as Parici. 


4. The Albanians were the descendants of certain soldiers of 
that nationality, who had been originally brought from Albania 
to protect the island from pirates. Settling in Cyprus and 
marrying native women their progeny still bore the name of 
Albanians, continued to draw pay, carry arms and possess estates, 
like their ‘progenitors, though most of them had, in course af 
time, degenerated from soldiers to mere Arian toys of the soil. 
Guy, however; soon after his arrival withdrew their pay and 
depr ived them of their military status on account of their 
inp aie inefliciency. 

. The White Venetians were the descendants of certain sub- 

ae of the Republic, who, after accompanying their Doge, «. ae Tyr, Mb. 
Vital Michiele, to the Holy Land (a.p. 1123), subsequently *”* 
settled in Cyprus. Among many privileges and exemptions, 
which Guy conferred upon chant was the right of being tried by 
a Venetian nobleman, who resided at Nikosia with the title of 
Consul or Bailiff. Though they recognised no authority except 
that of the King, they paid a trifling sum annually, as an act of 
homage, to the seigneur, on whose lands they had settled.? 

1Florio Boustron thus derives their name, ‘‘ Perpiro* era una moneta che *(ie. umépav- 


valeva bisanti tre carati quattro ; la qual moneta erano tenuti pagar li habitatori Pe” 5 ein 


nella citta, per il stipendio degli stratioti”’ pes 

Lusignan says that there were not many of them in the island. 

2 De Mas Latrie questions this account of their origin, and asserts that they Hist.de Chyp., 
were merely Levantines, upon whom the privileges of Venetian citizenship had 45 rere be 
been conferred. In proof of the correctness of his statement he cites from the 
instructions given, in the name of the Republic, by the Doge Agostino Barbarigo 
(27th Aug., 1489) to Balthazar Trevisani, lately appointed Governor of Cyprus, 
which contain a prohibition against any increase in the numbers of these 
White Venetians: ‘‘ Decetero autem creari ullo pacto nequeant Veneti blanchi ”’ 

Loredano represents the fleet under the command of the Doge, Vital Michiele, 
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Such in brief were the elements of that society, which for 
the next three centuries was destined to exercise so powerful 
an influence upon the fortunes of the island. 


Noimmeaiate ‘I'he various changes of ownership, which it had lately so rapidly 


change in the 


status of the undergone, br ought - with them no immediate consequences for the 

Chureh. native Church. It was still left, for a while, in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of its liberties and possessions. Western supremacy 
was not yet sufficiently assured to allow of any such interference. 
‘The recent experiences of the Templars forbade any attempt for 
the present, while Guy was too politic a prince to involve himself 
in religious disputes with his new subjects. But, though the 
Orthodox so far had no apparent grounds for alin their minds 
were naturally filled with anxious misgivings as to what the near 
future might bring with it. The treatment already meted out 
to their co-religionists elsewhere rightly led them to conclude that 
sooner or later an attempt would be made to bring them also 
into subjection to Rome. ‘They had good reason to suspect that 
their present immunity would be of but short duration, once the 
Latin clergy felt themselves strong enough to act. Still, in spite 
of the apparent hopelessness of the strug eele, they were fesobvea, 
so long as they were able, to defend their Church and ancestral 
faith from the attacks of enemies, whom bitter experience soon 
taught them to regard with the greatest hatred and aversion. 


It was during the reign of Amaury, the successor of Guy, 

that the first indications of the coming struggle were discerned. 

In temperament he was the reverse of his brother, being of a 

violent and harsh disposition. Under him began the preliminary 

stages in that long course of ecclesiastical tyranny, to which for 

nearly four centuries the native Church was subjected. He had 

cert.s. _ not long ascended the throne, when he devised measures for the 
(ide Ch. permanent introduction of the Roman hierarchy, and the con- 
“version of his Orthodox subjects.!| With this object he applied 


as consisting of 200 sail, but this is largely in excess of the number as given by 
Guillaume de Tyr. 

‘‘Kodem tempore, audita regni Orientalis necessitate, dux Venetiz, Domini- 
cus Michaelis, una cum majoribus ejusdem provinciz, composita classe, cum 
quadraginta galeis, gatis vigenti octo, quatuor majoribus ad devehenda onera 
aptatis navibus, iter in Syriam arripiunt,” etc. 

1 That the conversion of the Orthodox was one of the main reasons which 

Sophia, N n° prompted this step, is evident from the language of the Pope: “Sane, quia, 
Feb., 1196).  sicut ex tenore litterarum dilecti filii nobilis viri A(malrici) domini Cipti, per- 
pendimus evidenter, ipse Dei scientiam, ejus inspiratione dumtaxat, in singulari- 
tate fidei possidet, et romanam ecclesiam, caput et magistram ecclesiarum 
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to Celestine III. for permission to establish Latin dioceses in the Amaury, 
island. But, if we may credit the testimony of a native chronicler, Celestine 11. 


to establish 


the royal proposal did not at first meet with much success. Be- the Roman 


fore acceding to the request the Pope naturally inquired how °vr™=. 


. . 4 Mach ; 
the endowments were to be provided. On learning that it was pp. 66, 67. 


proposed to furnish them by the payment of stipends, he refused repiy?** 


reply. 
to accept such an arrangement on the plea that it would en- 


danger the independence of the clergy. At the same time he 
intimated his approval of the scheme, if the question of endow- 
ment could be placed beyond the possibility of alteration by any 
of Amaury’s successors. Matters, however, were finally settled appointment 


ot two com- 


to Celestine’s satisfaction, as in 1196 he appointed two COM missioners for 
the purpose. 
missioners with full powers, viz., the Archdeacons of Laodicea cart. s. 


and Lydda, to carry out the King’s wishes. As the result of Galt. de f 
their deliberations a Latin metropolitan was established at en. 600). 


Nikosia with suffragans at Limassol, Paphos, and Famagusta, 
all of whom were endowed out of the spoils of the Orthodox erie No.8 
Community.!| The Cypriots, who had looked on with apparent (# (lst. d de 


ie A ” 601). 
omnium recognoscens, Cipri insulam, cujus dominium divina potius credimus 
quam humana ei potestate collatum, a suis tandem erroribus suo diligenti studio 
revocatam a beluato fermentatorum scismate ad unitatem ortodoxe matris ecclesie 
reducere studio se contendit, sicut per dilectum filium magistrum B. archidia- 
conum Laodicensem, nuntium suum, virum utique providum et discretum, nobis 
est manifestius intimatum,”’ etc. 
Compare with this the language of Pope Alexander IV, in the Bull of 1260 
called the Summa Alexandrina : — 
‘‘Cum auctoritate felicis recordationis Ccelestini Papz przedecessoris nostri Raynald, ad 
ann. 1260, 
qui insulam Cypri propter inobedientiam et perfidiam Grecorum habitantium gec.'39. 
tunc in illa, exposuit Latinis Catholicis occupandam ” 


1 These proceedings were quite in keeping with the invariable practice of the 
Westerns in their dealings with the Orthodox Communion. Palestine was the 
principal scene of these episcopal usurpations. There, amid a host of minor 
instances, two stand prominently forward, the appropriation of the Patriarchates G. de Tyr, 
of Antioch and Jerusalem by Bernard, Bishop of Artois (A.D. 1098), and Daim- 2 ¥!» 
bert, Archbishop of Pisa (A.D. 1100), respectively. oo i, mak 

Some slight justification may be offered for these irregularities by the fact 
that, in the case of Jerusalem, the Orthodox Patriarch Simeon had previously Albert. 
died in Cyprus, while his colleague of Antioch was suspected of wishing to Aaengy !P- 
betray that town to the Emperor “Alexios Komnenos. But no such excuse can (Bongars, ih 
be urged in the case of Cyprus, which, with perhaps the exception of Morosini’s °"™"’? i 
election to the See of Constantinople in A.D. 1205, presents one of the most 
unwarrantable examples of ecclesiastical intrusion on record. The action of 
Celestine III. in thus establishing the Roman hierarchy in the island constituted 
a most glaring breach of canonlaw. Not only did he act in open defiance of the 
eighth decree of the Third G®cumenical Council, which especially exempted 
Cyprus from all external interference, but he also contravened the code of the 
universal Church by ordaining in a province, which did not belong to him, 
without the invitation of the bishops of that province (Antioch, Can. 13; Con- 
stantinople, Can. 2), whereby he incurred deposition, the canonical sentence 
pronounced against all, who so offend (Apostol., Can. 36; Antioch, Can. 22). 
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unconcern at the extinction of their civil rights, soon gave un- 
mistakable proofs of the displeasure, with which they viewed 
these proceedings. ‘This act of spoliation naturally exasperated 
the native clergy still further against their Latin rivals, whom 
sauna, bk. they charged not only with depriving them of the patrimony of 
ms their Church, but also with harbouring designs against their 
creed. The Latins, in defence of their conduct, made a counter 
accusation against their accusers of simony and the encourage- 
ment of disloyal sentiments among their co-religionists. Amaury 
in vain sought by every means in his power to allay these disputes. 
On the eve of his departure for the Holy Land to assume the 
crown of Jerusalem (a.p. 1198), he assembled the heads of the 
two communions before him, when he ordered them under threat 
of the severest penalties to live at peace, and to occupy them- 
selves with the care of their respective flocks. At the same time 
he declared that the disposal of all ecclesiastical property in the 
island was his exclusive prerogative, which he would endeavour 
to exercise in the way most satisfactory to both parties. A con- 
temporary document, fortunately still extant, enables us to gauge 
accurately the feelings of the Orthodox inhabitants under the 
Neophytos’ treatment, to which they were then subjected. It is a letter 


description o 


the tytamy” from the pen of Neophytos, the famous recluse of Enklistra. 
Neophytos, ‘Lhe writer, whose hatred and contempt for the Latins is plainly 
cypri. discernible, describing the recent misfortunes of his native land 
Excerpta. from domestic tyrants and foreign invaders, writes as follows: 
“The state of our country now is no better than that of the 
raging sea, under a great storm and tempest. Nay it is worse 
than a wild sea. For a calm succeeds the wildness of the sea, 
but here day by day the tempest increases and its fury knows 
no end.”! But the Cypriots did not confine themselves to 
Hist. de mere verbal protests. A partisan leader, named Kanakes, col- 
it, p59. lecting around him a number of his fellow-countrymen, began 


Revolt of |, a war of retaliation upon the sacrilegious Latins. Hard pressed 


Setter by his pursuers he at last took refuge in the neighbouring 

children. A 3 : A ‘ ° 
coasts of Karamania, where, with the assistance of a compatriot, 
Isaac, Seigneur of Antiochetta, he armed a galley, in which he 
made continual forays upon the property of the Latins in the 
island. Being unhindered in his work of destruction he was 


at length emboldened to attempt something still more daring. 


1 Maivouevns Oardoons €k ToAATS Tpixvulas Kal moAATS KaTayldos obdty amodée 
vov TA THS Xwpas Huay. pardAov Se Kal xelpoy ayplas OarAdoons: exelyns yap Ty 
> éb 5 5é oY 6 bé c i) 2 # / > / } 4 28 - 
aypioTnra SiadexeTa: yarhyyn. EvOa de 6 KAvdwv kal Exdorny emavéet, ral Td paydaiov 
avTovd TéAOS ovK exEL. 
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Hearing from some of his numerous spies that Echive d'Ibelin, 
the consort of Amaury, was then residing with her children in 
the village of Paradisi near Famagusta, he formed the design 
of carrying them off. Accordingly, making a sudden descent 
upon the village at daybreak, he captured the royal family, whom 

he bore off in triumph to his patron Isaac. It was only through 

the intervention of Léon de la Montagne, Prince of Lesser 
Armenia, that the latter was at length induced to release his 
captives, who were restored to the distracted husband and 

father, on his coming with a fleet into the harbour of Gorhigos 

to receive them. 

But another and more formidable opponent now appeared on Designs of the 
the scene. ‘The Eastern Empire had never really acquiesced in Alenios An- 
the loss of Cyprus, which had been torn from its grasp when too Cyprus. 
weak to resist. The Byzantine Court, regarding the occasion Raynaldi, | 
as favourable for the assertion of its former claims, secretly No.8. | 
fomented the discontent of the Cypriots, with the design of esta Balu, 
reuniting the island to its own dominions. At the same time it” 
made extensive preparations to enforce, if necessary, its rights 
by an appeal to arms. Before proceeding, however, to open 
hostilities the Emperor, Alexios Angelos, on the plea of unwill- 
ingness to shed Christian blood and thus bring destruction upon 
the kingdom of Palestine, applied to the new Pope, Innocent 
III., requesting him to order Amaury, under threat of excom- 
munication, to peaceably surrender the island. He promised, if 
his wishes were gratified, to render large pecuniary assistance to 
the Latin Kingdom and the Military  Ordersiim defence: of the 
Holy Land, whilé he-tht eatened, in case of refusal, to make good 
his pretensions with the sword. Innocent, who was anxious to 
secure the Emperor's co-operation in iid coming crusade, re- 
turned a very guarded answer. He afhrmed that, as Cyprus 
formed no part of the Greek Empire when conquered by the 
Westerns, it would be impossible to expect its present owners, 
who had acquired it lawfully from the English King, to surrender 
it. At the same time he besought the Emperor ‘not to molest 
Amaury, then engaged in the defence of the Holy Land, lest 
disaster might only accrue to the Christian cause in Palestine, 
without the Greek Empire reaping any advantage at all. This 
remonstrance, however, failed to move Alexios, who continued 
his hostile preparations. The Pope, in alarm feat the Emperor n Innocent IIL, 
should make good his threat, and also to retain Amaury in lib. pris 
Palestine, where his presence was of the utmost importance, not an 


only wrote to the Prince of Antioch and the Masters of the 


The Fourth 
Crusade, 
A.D, 1203. 


Villehar- 
douin, 11 (Du 
Cange). 


Ibid., 14-17. 


Contin. G. de 
Tyr, lib. 
xxiv., c. 35. 
Villehar- 
douin, 20. 


Thid., 22. 


Crusaders 
besiege Zara, 
10th Nov., 
1202. 


Villehar- 
douin, 32. 


Contin. G. de 
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. U 7 
XXiv., c. 37, 
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Military Orders to enlist them in defence of the island kingdom, 
but also begged the Kings of England and France to dissuade 
Alexios from his purpose. But an event of far-reaching conse- 
quences to the two great Communions of the East and West 
was now close at hand, which effectually relieved Innocent of all 
further anxiety from that quarter. 

Saladin, the terror of the Latin East, was now dead, while 
the Empire, which his genius had erected, was brought to the 
verge of ruin by the disputes of its numerous claimants. Inno- 
cent had long cherished the design of recovering the Holy City 
from the hands of the infidel. The disappearance of this for- 
midable enemy of the Christians seemed a favourable opportunity 
for inaugurating the projected crusade. Legates were de- 
spatched for that purpose into every country of the West. 
Europe resounded with the din of preparation. Everywhere 
could be heard the call to the holy war. ‘The summons was 
received with general enthusiasm. Multitudes either enrolled 
themselves under the banner of the Cross, or gave their money 
in furtherance of the meritorious work. It was resolved to 
attempt the deliverance of Jerusalem this time by attacking the 
enemy in Egypt. The Crusaders, taught by the experience of 
former disasters the dangers and hardships attending a land 
march, decided to convey their forces by sea to the scene of 
operations. Negotiations were accordingly opened with Venice, 
already a recognised naval power in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
for the necessary transport. The Republic for a sum of 85,000 
marks in silver agreed to furnish the required number of vessels, 
together with a contingent of fifty galleys. Many things oc- 
curred, however, to hinder the departure of the expedition. 
Thibaut, Count of Champagne, its chosen leader, died before he 
could assume the command, and some time elapsed before his 
successor, Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, was appointed. 
Disgusted with the repeated delays many, who had originally 
joined the expedition, now returned home. ‘Those, who still 
resolved to persevere, not having sufficient funds to pay the sum 
agreed upon, the enterprise seemed on the point of collapsing, 
when a proposal made by the Venetians infused fresh life into it. 
Zara, with some other places on the coast of Dalmatia, had some 
time previously revolted from the Republic and declared for the 
King of Hungary. The Venetians now promised, if the Cru- 
saders would assist in reducing the rebels, to waive their claims 
to the money and still convey them to Alexandria, the goal of 
their endeavours. ‘Thus they were persuaded, despite the pro- 
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test of the Pope, to turn against fellow-believers the weapons 
which had been intended for use against the infidel. Upon 
the successful conclusion of the campaign in Dalmatia the expe- 
dition was about to pursue the object, for which it had been 
originally formed, when another incident occurred to still further 
divert it from its purpose. 

A fugitive from one of those domestic revolutions, so frequent Atexios, son 
in Constantinople, suddenly appeared in the allied camp at Zara. perer | 
Isaac Angelos had been deposed and blinded by his brother, 4asetsim- 
while his young son, Alexios, escaping from his uncle’s clutches, mae Se 
had fled to the West to implore the aid of Philip of Suabia, the Alex. x. lsase, 
husband of his sister Irene. Philip, being engaged in asserting ii, oo. 8, 9 
his claims to the imperial crown against His Fira Otho vot ville "46-49. 
Saxony, was too fully occupied to assist, and advised) him Oren itn 
seek instead the aid of the Venetians Hid Crusaders. Alexios 
had already appealed to them in vain at Venice. Now, however, 
supported by the recommendations of his brother-in-law and of 
Philip Augustus, and accompanied by the envoys of the former, 
he appeared once more to claim their assistance and protection. 
Many considerations led these holy warriors to listen now more 
favourably to his prayer. It was thought that the restoration 
of the deposed Emperor would render easier the conquest of 
Palestine. ‘The young prince’s offer of a large sum of money ater 
towards the expenses of the holy war, coupled uit the promise ¢ + 
to persuade the Greek clergy to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope, confirmed their resolution. The bargain struck was crowned 
with complete success. The usurper was deposed and the right- etl 
ful sovereign conducted from a dungeon to his throne. But the Auigelos by 
harmony, which reigned between these strange confederates, was iehAal 


douin, 94-96. 
not of long duration. Complaints were soon raised by DHE inictost ae 


Latins that the terms of the agreement were not observed. Ala taneg 
How the dispute would have thdba it is difficult to say. ‘The contin. ¢. ae 
ambition of another candidate for the imperial throne relieved . ¢ %. 
the Crusaders, however, of any scruples they might have felt. yilehar, 
The murder of Alexios set the Westerns free to act as they mia, 117. 
chose. A residence of some months in Constantinople had gieaes.. 
shown them the weakness of the Byzantine Empire, while its ¢a'°* * 
riches had excited their cupidity. Inflamed with the lust of ce contin, G. de 
conquest and excited by a sectarian bigotry, which led them to mahi © 
regard the schismatic Greeks with horror and contempt, they 
resolved to seize the capital of the Eastern Empire for them- 

selves, and to seat one of their own number upon the imperial a, grusaaers 


throne, The capture of Constantinople was accompanied by ¢zejonste™ 


shai net 42. 


ar poee 
c. 4(P. G., 
exl., col. 985). 
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excesses, which would be well-nigh incredible were they not so 
well attested. These warriors of the Cross did not hesitate to 
commit enormities, from which the very enemies of the faith 
would have recoiled in horror. The eloquent historian of the 
Decline and Fall, in one of his most glowing chapters has thus 
painted the shameful scenes, which took place on that memorable 
occasion. ‘The churches were profaned by the licentiousness 
and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the gems and 
pearls, they converted the chalices into drinking cups; their 
tables, on which they gamed and feasted, were covered with the 
pictures of Christ and of the Saints; and they trampled under 
foot the most venerable objects of the Christian worship. In 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of the Sanctuary 
was rent asunder for the sake of the golden fringe; and the 
altar, a monument of art and riches, was broken in pieces and 
shared among the captors. ‘Their mules and horses were laden 
with the wrought silver and gilt carvings, which they tore down 
from the doors and pulpit; and if the beasts stumbled under 
the burden, they were stabbed by their impatient drivers, and 
the holy pavement streamed with their impure blood. A pros- 
titute was seated on the throne of the patriarch; and that 
daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sang and danced in the 
church, to ridicule the hymns and processions of the Orientals. 
Nor were the repositories of the royal dead secure from viola- 
tion; in the Church of the Apostles the tombs of the Emperors 
were rifled.” 

The tidings of these profanities were at first received im the 
West with universal indignation and reprobation. And no voice 
was raised more loudly in their condemnation than the Pope's. 
But, sincere though his protests might be, Innocent had at last 
to bow to the logic of accomplished facts. ‘The conquerors 
were in no mood to relinquish their prize even at the bidding 
of the successor of the Apostles. It is true they had disre- 
garded his express commands not to spoil, nor occupy, Greek 
territory, yet there was much secret satisfaction to be derived 
from the late events. The long dream of the Papacy had been 
unexpectedly realised. New Rome lay prostrate at the feet of 
the Old, the East was at last in subjection to the West, while a 
Latin emperor was in possession of the palace of the Caesars, 
and a Latin patriarch seated in the chair of Chrysostom. 

The consternation, which the capture of Constantinople caused 
among the Orientals, can be better imagined than described. 
A thrill of horror ran throughout the whole Orthodox. world 
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on receipt of the news. ‘The Crusaders had pleaded, in justifica- 
tion of the crime, their anxiety to promote the reunion of 
Christendom. But henceforth the chances of reconciliation be- 
tween the two great divisions of the Christian Church seemed 
more remote than ever. ‘The perfidious Latins, whom in an 
ill-advised moment, more than a century before, the Greeks had 
called to their aid against their Saracen foes, stood revealed at 
last in their true colours. And the Orthodox soon gave proof tei attitude 
how true was the prediction uttered by Innocent on the first quence to- 


wards the 


receipt of the news: ‘“'The Church of the Greeks, notwithstand- Latins. 


1 Innocent II., 
ing its persecutions, mocks at the notion of returning to its gpist ii. 
vili., Ep. 133. 


obedience to the Apostolic See: and forasmuch as in the Latins gounes 


it is only conversant with examples of treachery and works o oristandomis 


darkness, it on that account abhors them deservedly as dogs ”. 571i; 
The Latins, who had once been received with open arms and 

hailed as the champions of a common faith, were now every- 

where regarded with hatred and aversion. To such an extent, Concil., Late- 


ran iv., Can. 


indeed, were these feelings carried, that Greek ecclesiastics PN ay. De 


to use even the very altars, at which Latin priests had officiated, ¢recorum 


until cleansed from the pollution of their touch. dese 
When the rest of the Orthodox world was so deeply stirred *** ? 
it cannot be supposed that those in Cyprus would remain passive 
spectators of these occurrences. ‘They had, it is true, no such 
acts of profanity to complain of, but the tidings of the treat- 
ment shown to their co- religionists elsewhere must have excited 
still further their animosity against their own oppressors, men 
of the same race as the despoilers of their brethren. 
So far the temporalities of their Church alone had been as- 
sailed, the new-comers having respected its spiritual privileges. 
But now it would appear that these also were to be no longer 
left intact. 
In a.v. 1220 was made what may certainly be considered as 
the first determined endeavour, on the part of the Latins, to 
meddle with the Greek clergy. 
The natives soon found the newly imposed feudal burdens, to Attempts of 
which they were unaccustomed, very grievous to bear. As a to eva e the 
means of escaping them they were in the habit of enrolling wens. 


themselves among the members of some church or monastery. 


! Postquam enim Grzcorum ecclesia cum quibusdam complicibus ac fautori- 
bus suis ab obedientia sedis apostolicz se subtraxit, in tantum Greeci coeperunt 
abominari Latinos, quod inter alia que in derogationem eorum impie com- 
mittebant, si quando sacerdotes Latini super eorum celebrassent altaria, non 
prius ipsi sacrificare volebant in illis, quam ea tanquam per hoc inquinata lavis- 
sent. 

6 
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Many serfs had thus left the lands of their feudal superiors and 
been admitted to one of the minor orders, so as to enable them- 


Convention at Selves and their children to avoid these oppressive charges. At 


Limassol, Oc- 


nin 1220. 


Cart. 8. 
Sophia No. 
84 (H. de 
Chyp., iii., 
pp. 612- 14); 
Measures 
adopted 
thereat. 


a meeting of the Latin clergy and feudal nobility, which took 
place at ainaccolts in October, 1220, various means were devised 
for putting a stop to this growing practice. 

1. Greek priests and deacons were declared exempt from all 
feudal charges and services, on condition of obedience to their 
respective Latin ordinaries. 


2. In view of the large number of these ecclesiastics then in 
the island they were forbidden, for fear of creating disturbances, 
to leave the villages and demesnes, where they usually resided, 
and, in case of non-compliance with this order, were to be retur ned 
by Foe to their former abodes. 


3. No Greek was hereafter to be ordained without first ob- 
taining the sanction of his feudal superior. Any of the Latin 
bishops permitting the ordination of a candidate, in defiance of 
this rule, was to be compelled to replace the newly ordained by 
another serf equally as good. 


4. A Greek fraudulently leaving the island without the know- 
ledge of his feudal superior, and becoming ordained elsewhere, 
was, on his return, to be suspended by his Latin ordinary from 
the exercise of all ecclesiastical functions, and was, moreover, 
liable to be reclaimed and returned to his former servitude. 


5. Orthodox priests and deacons, who should hereafter be 
ordained in conformity with the above regulations, were to be 
allowed, with the permission of the Latin archbishop and bishops, 
to remove from one village or demesne to another, if unaccom- 
panied by their children, and without prejudice to the rights of 
their feudal superiors. In such cases other Greeks were to be 
substituted in their stead by the bishop granting the permis- 
sion. 


6. On the election of an abbot to any of the Orthodox 
monasteries it was provided that the election should be con- 
ducted according to the canons, and that the feudal superior, in 
whose fief the monastery lay, should have the right of canonical 
assent, while the proceedings were to be confirmed by the Latin 
archbishop or bishop, within whose diocese the monastery was 
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situated. 'The abbot when elected was not to be removed with- 
out due form and process of law, while he was also, with the 
rest of the brethren, to be obedient to his Latin diocesan. 


7. All property conferred, free of service, upon Orthodox 
churches and monasteries subsequent to the Latin occupation, 
by permission and gift of the Latin seigneurs, was to be still 
held on the same conditions, the rights and privileges, which 
the donors possessed in them in respect to temporalities, being 
preserved. 


8. No Greek was to be enrolled as a member of any monastery 
without the previous sanction of his feudal superior. In cases 
of non-compliance with this regulation the latter had the option 


of seizing the offender and returning him to his former state of 


vassalage. 


It was hoped that the passing of these statutes, which among 
other things conferred upon the intruders the whole of the tithes 
once enjoyed by the Orthodox ecclesiastics, would have appeased 
the growing demands of the Roman clergy. But they soon 
showed that they never meant to be satisfied with anything less 
than the complete supremacy of their Church. ‘To ensure this 
they requested that their own Archbishop should be appointed 
sole Metropolitan in the island, with the entire charge over all 
the other Christian communities of whatever denomination. 
The Greek bishops they professed to regard merely as the dele- 
gates of the Latin prelates, from whom they derived all their 


authority. ‘To lessen still further the authority of the native Of. 1 


e Patriarch 


hierarchy they claimed that all Greeks, both clergy and laity, &e 


should have the ght of appealing from the decisions of their (Gote fer, 


etters of 


priots 


own bishops to the Latin primate and his coadjutors. ‘They £¢ Beles. 
required, moreover, that no dignitary of the Orthodox Church tom, i, pp. 


9 462-82). 


however valid his deers might have been, should be allowed 
to exercise any spiritual functions, until he had first obtained 
the sanction of his Latin ordinary. But the last, and most 
humiliating of all the conditions they put forward, was that 
all the Greek prelates lately consecrated should appear before 
their respective Latin ordinaries, and take the oath of fealty 
and obedience. 

This vexatious interference with their spiritual privileges soon 
produced its natural result. A most determined opposition was 
at once offered to these encroachments by the native clergy. 


Dositheos, 
AwéexaBiB- 
Aos, lib. viii., 
c. 18, sec. 5, 

p. 826. 


Raynaldi, 
nnal. 
Eccles., ad. 


ann. 1222, 
No. 8. 
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The dissatisfaction, which they felt at the arrogance of the 
Roman ecclesiastics, was well shown in the conduct of Esaias 
(a.p. 1220), the successor of Symeon on the archiepiscopal throne 
of Famagusta. This prelate seems for a while at least to have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope. Regretting after- 
wards what he had done he presented himself before the Ci&cu- 
menical Synod at Nicsea and, on expressing sorrow, received 
pardon for his act of submission. ‘The Latins on hearing of the 
occurrence forbade him to return to his native land. Others 
of the Greek bishops, however, surpassed him in the boldness 
and vigour of their protests, venturing to intrude even into 
the Churches of the Latins in defence of their prerogatives." 


Conference at At a conference held at Famagusta on 14th September, 1222, 


Famagusta on 


14th Sept., 
1222, ratifies 


under the presidency of the Papal Legate, Cardinal Pelagius,? 


the previous assisted by the heads of the two great Military Orders, the con- 


Limassol. 


Cart. 8. 
Sophia, No. 
83 (H. de 
Chyp., tom. 
iii., pp.619-22). 


Reduction of 
the Orthodox 
Episcopate. 


Hist. ar 
Chyp., tom. 
iii., p. 610. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., tom. 
ii., p. 45. 


vention already concluded two years previously at Limassol was 
renewed and approved.? Other provisions were added, too, which 
served to rivet their fetters yet more tightly on the Greeks. It 
was expressly declared that the King and the Latin Primate were 
to determine the number of monks for each of the Orthodox 
monasteries, which were forbidden to make any fresh admissions, 
until their numbers had been reduced to that fixed upon. But 
a far more serious step, and one that had never before been at- 
tempted, was now taken. ‘The Roman party had hitherto hesi- 
tated to interfere with the native episcopate. For some years 
after the establishment of the Western Church the Orthodox 
continued to possess an Archbishop of their own, whose See was 
Famagusta, while his Latin colleague resided at Nikosia. 'To 
weaken the power and authority of the Orthodox prelates it 
was now decreed that the Greek bishoprics should be reduced 


1 This is how the Roman Church historian describes the very natural attempt 
of these dispossessed prelates to recover what they had been so unjustly deprived 
of: ‘* Pontifex quorundum Grecorum in Cypro episcoporum audaciam patri- 
archz Hierosolymitani, ac Tyrensis et Czsariensis archiepiscoporum opera 
reprimendam statuit, qui per summam fraudem (!) injuriamque metropolitani 
Latini ac przsulum ipsius suffraganeorum, auctoritate legatorum Apostolice 
sedis institutas diceceses sibi usurpare (sc) conabantur,”’ etc. 


2On the death of Hugues I. in 1218 Honorius III. had, in a letter dated 
12th July of the same year, commended the widowed Queen, her children and 
kingdom, to Pelagius’ special protection. 

3 This convention was confirmed by Honorius III. on 21st January, 1223. 

‘‘ Archiepiscopo Nycosiensi. Confirmatur inita concordia inter regem et 
barones regni Cypri et archiepiscopos et episcopos ejusdem regni, mediante 


Pelagio Albanensi episcopo, pape legato, cujus concordiz tenor habetur inser- 
tus. Later. xii., Kal. Feb. ann. vii. 
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to the number of the Latin. 'That this step had been already 
in contemplation for some time is evident from the letter of 
Honorius to the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Archbishops of 
Tyre and Ceesarea, directing their entire suppression. In vain the Queen 
did the Queen Regent, Alix de Champagne, in the interests of codes for the 
peace petition ee they might still be allowed to supervise their — ig 
co-religionists. |The Pope in his reply, while protesting his Noa” 
readiness to yield to her wishes as much as possible, and to 
maintain the rites and customs of those Greeks, who returned 
to their obedience to the Apostolic See, declared that in a case 
involving spiritual danger and subversive of ecclesiastical order 
he could grant no such favour. But the Legate only partially 
carried out the Papal commands. Instead of suppressing all he Four Ortho- 
retained the four Sees of Nikosia, Paphos, Limassol, and Fama- ve retainea. 
gusta. As the Latin bishops of these dioceses resided in. these 
towns, the Orthodox prelates were directed to take up their abode 
in certain obscure villages expressly assigned to them. 'To avoid, Loredano,, 
however, any inclination to rebel on the part of those, who hdd 
been dispossessed, the Queen ordered that they should be allowed 
to retain for life their functions and emoluments. We find the Frequent 
civil power on more than one occasion thus intervening to miti- of the civil 
gate the harsh treatment of the Orthodox. Their conduct was behait of of the 
prompted not so much perhaps by disinterested motives, nor by. 

a spirit of toleration, as by prudential motives. The Roman 
hierarchy had already in several instances, notably in the elec- 
tion of Durandus to the See of Nikosia in 1211, shown but scant 
respect for the royal prerogative. It was feared that even more 
high- handed pr oceedings might follow, if only a dangerous rival to 
its supremacy could be removed: ‘There was the likelihood, too, 
of a considerable emigration taking place, if the lot of the Gieck 
inhaovitants of Cyprus were rendered less endurable than that 
of their brethren in the neighbouring Mohammedan countries. 
Such a loss of population it was well known would bring ruin, 
not only upon the landed proprietors, but also upon the Church 
itself. ‘These considerations may account in a great measure 
for the marked toleration, which throughout the whole course 
of Western domination was shown by the civil authorities to 
the native clergy. ‘They were regarded as a convenient instru- 
ment, ever ready to hand, for checking the unbounded ambition 
of the opposite Rartuanierh The sovereign and the nobility 
would gladly, therefore, have left to the Orthodox Church the 
enjoyment of its ancient liberties, stipulating only for a due 
recognition of their own authority. 
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The Convention of Famagusta certainly completed the work, 
which had been begun by Amaury. The native communion was 
now completely stripped of all the property, which it had ever 
possessed. But at the moment when its fortunes seemed at their 
lowest ebb, a champion unexpectedly appeared among the ranks 

Philippe of its despoilers i in the person of Philippe d’Ibelin, Bailiff of the 

ee kingdom, the uncle of the Queen. According to Toredane. who 

champions |) iis “recorded the incident, the grant of the tithes to the Latin 

the orthodox Church was most likely die to the influence of her confessor, 

Zoredano,, a Dominican friar. While the Orthodox Church was still A 
ib. i., p. 42. ae ° - 

possession Philippe is stated to have commuted those on his pro- 

perty for a considerable sum. Naturally objecting to be again 

made liable he applied to his niece to have the donation rescinded. 

Being unsuccessful in his appeal he next complained to the High 

Court, strongly representing that the avarice of the Latin clergy 

ought not to be gratified at the expense of the Greeks. He 

charged the former with having rendered themselves hateful to 

the Cypriots by their greed, with being ill-disposed towards the 

nobility, and with wounding the consciences even of their own 

adherents by their sale of the Mass for money. He professed to 

regard their possession of property as a device of the devil to 

destroy any real spirit of religion, that might be in them, while 

it increased the discontent felt by the general community, who, 

being mostly Greeks, could with great difficulty be induced to 

contribute towards the support of the ministers of an alien 

Church. ‘The Latin priests, he protested, should not be too 

liberally endowed since, in addition to the very considerable 

revenues of their churches, they had an ample source of income 

in the fees for masses, preachings, confessions and burials. The 

Council, anxious not to offend the Queen, paid no heed to these 

representations. D’Ibelin, thereupon, in conjunction with several 

others of the nobility, who were equally as incensed as himself at 

the conduct of the Roman ecclesiastics, opposed the cler BY, refused 

to obey the Queen’s edict, and encouraged the Greeks in the same 

His defiance COUTSE. Summoned Han his niece to explain his conduct he re- 

’ plied, in answer to her declaration that, since she was Queen, she 

would be obeyed as such, that, if she madiea for obedience, she 

should issue just commands, but that so long as she did not govern 

rightly, so long he would recognise her neither as niece, nor as 

Queen. Enraged at this speech and suspecting from it the exist- 

wholeaves ence of a plot against her authority, Alix shortly afterwards quitted 

tpoi. the kingdom for Tripoli, where in 1223 she married Boémond, son 


of Boemiona IV., Prince of Antioch and Count of 'Tr ipoli. 
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It is time now, however, to turn our attention briefly to one, 
whose name has already figured in these pages, the Cardinal- Cardinal 
Bishop of Albano. Bishop of 

Whatever hopes Innocent III. may have secretly cherished 
from the capture of Constantinople were doomed to speedy dis- 
appointment. ‘Though the provinces of the conquered Empire 
had been duly parcelled out among the hungry Latin adven- 
turers, who forced upon the reluctant natives at the sword’s point 
the feudal customs of the West, the object dearest to his heart, 
the subjugation of the Orthodox Church, was no nearer its ac- 
complishment. For years he had reproached his co-religionists 
with their supineness in not compelling their schismatic subjects 
to enter the Roman fold, but all to no purpose. The Greeks 
resolutely refused to have anything to do with a faith, which 
had been presented to them under such a guise. At last, find- 
ing remonstrances useless, he determined to adopt more violent 
and, as he hoped, efficacious methods. <A fitting instrument lay 
ready to hand in the person of a Portuguese ecclesiastic, named 
Pelagius, Cardinal-Bishop of Albano. ‘This individual he now Appointed 
sent to Constantinople, with full legatine powers, to attempt by at t Constant 
force what milder measures had failed in accomplishing. But a Rayna ad 
more unfortunate selection could scarcely have been made, if we No: suet 
may judge by the results. In fact we may regard him as the evil 
genius of the Papacy while he lived. He was a man of a haughty 
and imperious temper, equally as intent as his master on further- 
ing the interests of the Holy See, and perfectly indifferent as to 
the means employed for effecting his purpose. He had not been 
long in the East before he gave startling proofs how completely 
the policy of the Pope towards the Orthodox had changed. 
Akropolites has given us a description of his entry into Con- 
stantinople on first assuming office, and of his proceedings there. 

‘‘ During the reign of Henry, the successor of Baudouin, a prelate Deeeiptaoa af 
was sent by the Pope to the queen of cities, named Pelagius, ™ there. 
legate they called him, possessed of all the prerogatives of ahe Ania agi 
Pope himself. He had red slippers and a red dress, the saddle esi. 1%.” 
and bridle of his horse were also of the same colour. He was a 

person of rough manners and showed great arrogance, and was 

guilty of many harsh acts to the inhabitants of Constantinople. 

His pretext was plausible enough, as he was for compelling all to 

bow submission to elder Rome. Hence monks were imprisoned, 

priests bound with chains, and every church closed. One of two 

things was necessary. 'To admit the primacy of the Pope, and 
commemorate him in the liturgy, or else submit to the penalty 
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of death for refusing to do so.' These proceedings excited the 
inhabitants of Constantinople to indignation, and especially the 
leading men among them, who coming to the Emperor remon- 
strated with him as follows: ‘ We, who are of another race, and 
have a pontiff of our own, have subinitead to your rule with our 
bodies, but not with our souls and_ spirits. We are obliged to 
fight for you in battle, but it is wholly impossible for us to give 
up our rites and ceremonies. Either, ‘therefore, save us from the 
oppression now being put upon us, or let us go in peace among 
our own kindred.’ Ou receiving this protest the Emperor, un- 
willing to lose so many good ull illustrious men, ordered the 
churches to be opened in spite of the legate, released all the 
priests and monks, who were in prison, and stayed the tempest 
thus far, according to his ability. Many monks, notwithstand- 
ing, departing from Constantinople, went over to Theodore, who 
assigned them monasteries to inhabit, and of the presbyters, who 
hetauk themselves to Niczea, some were added to the patriarchal 
staff, and others provided with chapelries in other places, where 
they could live in peace.” It is true that Raynaldi charges the 
Byzantine writer with being led into exaggeration by religious 
rancour, but we can hardly credit such an act on the part of 
one, who, when Grand Logothete of Michael Paleeologos, himself 
Raynaidi,ad Joined the Latins. Besides, the account of the subsequent doings 
no’ of Pelagius in the war against Frederick II. of Germany, as told 
us by that Church historian himself, sufficiently disposes of such 
Ihid., No. 45, a Char ge. In the expedition, ohitly he made into Apulia with 
the Papal forces under Jean de Brienne, the cruelties committed 
with his cognisance were so terrible as to draw down upon hima 
severe rebuke from Gregory IX. The action of the Emperor in 
protecting his persecuted subjects from the legate’s bigotry, and 
his own want of success, obliged the Pope to withdraw him from 
Hig evil Constantinople. He next comes prominently into notice in con- 
the Fifth nection with the Crusade in Egypt. It was entirely owing to 
a.D.1z8. his presumption and arrogance, in assuming the functions of 


Raynaldi, ad generalissimo in the Pope’s name, that the expedition ended so 
No. il.” 
l"Aravra Ta mpovduia TOU TanTa pepovTa, épvOpoBapH Kal yap twededeTo medida, 
ex THs avTns 5& xpoias Kal Ta evddpara elxe, Kal  epeotpls S€ Tod trmov Kal Ta 
XaAwa TPH ToLovtTm EBamwtovTo xpwmati: HOovs S& TuxXwY aypiwrépov Kal addraCovela 
Xpémevos, TWOAAM Seid evedeltaro em) trols THs Kavoraytivov oikhtopol, Kal 7 
TKS ws eVAorvyos: hudyKale kal yap Tos mdvtas TH THs mpeaBurépas “Péuns 
bmonvpat bmotayn. “Evtevbev Katelpyyuvto povaxol, iepets edeo pourra, kal vads 
&mas eKEKAELOTO. Kal av ey wore dvoty Oar epor, 7 dmoroyneat Tov TammTay par ov 
apxrepea Kal TovTov Thy wvhuny év leporerAcortiais move 7) Odvatov elvat TH py 
Siampatauevp Todto Td emitiwov. 
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disastrously. By his rejection of the favourable terms offered. by contin. in. de 6. 


the Sultan the Christians lost Damietta, which they had acquired xxiv., 80. 
at so great a cost, and were obliged, moreover, to conclude a 
humiliating truce rribhe the enemy. What his contemporaries 
thought of him may be inferred from the following remark by 
the Continuator of the history of Guillaume de ‘Tyr :— 

“ He (.¢., the Pope) afterwards sent two cardinals to the contin. de. 


army at Damietta, Robert (Curzon), an Englishman, and Pela- xxiv... 6. 


gius, a Portuguese. Cardinal Robert died there and Pelagius 
lived, which was a great misfortune, for he wrought much mis- 
chief there”.! Such was the man, whose baneful influence was 


now felt by the native Church of Cyprus. 


The convention of Famagusta placed the Orthodox bishops and Difficult posi 
pastors in a very difficult position. By refusing compliance orthodox 


with its demands they rendered themselves lable to expulsion, createdpy the 


Convention of 


and so deprived their flocks of the benefit of their supervision, F#m 
while by acquiescing they seemed to be making an agreement 


with schismatics, in strict violation of the canons and contrary Expulsion of 
rchbishop 


to all ecclesiastical usage.? Neophytos, however, who had lately Neophytospy 


been elected to the metropolitan chair in the room of Eiswias} vist letter of 
the Pat: h 
decided to brave the former danger. Refusing to make the Germanos to 
. Site F ° the Cypriots 
required submission to the Latin primate he was, in consequence, (sathasit., 
expelled from his native land. He, thereupon, came with several ¢oteier, 
of his brethren to Asia Minor, where so many others of their #2°,e¢ 
: -, pp. 462-74. 
race had already found a refuge, and whence the Greeks issued at ne esate 


no distant date to wrest Constantinople from the feeble hands of }. "is 
its alien masters. The Patriarch Germanos (II.) was then living Mansi, 


onc il, tom. 


at Nicsea, whither the patriarchal throne had been uramsteared xi, cll 


from Constantinople. 'To him in their perplexity the Cy priots ¢ Cypriot depu- 


tation to the 


sent two of their number, Leontios, Bishop of Soli, and another Patriarch 


ermanos at 


ecclesiastic of the same name, the Abbot of the Monastery of Nic#a. 


1 Aprés envoia deux cardinaus a Damiete a l’ost, li cardinaus Robert, qui 
Anglois estoit, et le cardinal Pelage, qui estoit de Portigal. Le cardinal Robert 
i fu mort et Pelage vesqui, dont ce fu grant damage, qui mult i fist de mal, si 
comme oires dire en aucun tans. 


? Cf. Honorius’ instructions on this point to the Patriarch of Jerusalem and Hist, de 
the Archbishops of Tyre and Czsarea. foe ay and. 
(a) Du Theil, R. L., 54. 
Patriarche Hierosolymitano, ut episcopos Grzcos ejiciat de regno Cypri, iii. 
Non. Jan. an. vi. (3rd Jan., 1222). 
(0) Patriarche Hierosolymitano, Tyrensi et Cesariensi archiepiscopis, ut 
episcopos Grzcos, qui in regno Cypri a Latinorum ritibus recedebant, compes- 
cant; eosque, juxta compositionem regina Cypri cum sui regni prelatis, Eccle- 
sie Romanz obedire compellant, Later, iii., non Jan. ann, vi, 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
xxii., 1081-82, 
1084. 
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Apsinthi, for advice and guidance in the crisis, which now 
threatened them. 'The delegates recounted to him and the 
members of the Holy Synod all the wrongs they had endured. 
But it was no new tale, to which their hearers were called upon 
to listen. As long as their property alone had been assailed 
they had borne without murmuring all the attacks of their ene- 
mies. But now their very souls were in danger. Their native 
land had been inundated with hordes of Romish ecclesiastics, 
who had overthrown their churches and dispossessed them of 
their patrimony. Their revered Archbishop was then an exile, 
having been driven from his See by the Latin intruder, who 
would brook no rival near his throne, nor allow the Orthodox 
bishops to exercise their functions, ee they had first promised 
obedience to him. They prayed them, therefore, to take their 
case into earnest consideration and to devise some means, whereby 
so large and populous an island might not be altogether left 
without spiritual care. ‘The Patriarch and his assessors, recog- 
nising the difficulty of the question, which they were called 
upon to solve, debated long and anxiously without being able 
to arrive at any definite decision. At length in their perplexity 
they resolved to ask the deputation to state briefly and succinctly 
what were the Latin demands, to which the Cypriots took such 
exception. In reply they learnt that they were three :— 

(1) That the Orthodox clergy should swear fealty in feudal 
fashion, by kneeling and placing their hands between those of 
the Latins. 

(2) That no Greek elected to any ecclesiastical office should 
presume to take possession without the previous knowledge and 
sanction of his Latin ordinary. 

(3) That every Greek, whether cleric or layman, should have 
the option of bringing his case for adjudication before the Latin 
metropolitan, if dissatisfied with the decision of his own bishop. 

The Patriarch and his colleagues, thereupon, decided that so 
long as the canons, traditions and rites of their faith were in no 
danger of violation, and it could be done without injury to the 
Church the Cypriot bishops might, in the spirit of St. Paul, 
‘““who was made all things to all men that he might by all 
means save some,” yield a seeming compliance to these demands, 
if by so doing they could serve their flocks, and avert the im- 
pending spiritual disasters. Nay, Germanos gave it as_ his 
opinion that, under the circumstances, such a piece of duplicity 
would be perfectly justifiable. This decision had scarcely been 
announced when an unforeseen incident led to its being rescinded. 
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A number of the victims of Latin violence, clerics, monks, and 
laymen, who had escaped from Constantinople and other cities, 
hearing of it burst into the Council chamber, where the Patri- 
arch and Synod were sitting. With loud shouts of “ Let your 
light shine before men not only from your works, but also from 
your words,” they exhorted them to take care that their decision 
was plainly stated. Their own experience and sufferings had 
taught them, so they declared, what Latin duplicity was like. 
Their opponents said one thing, when all the time they meant 
another. ‘This placing of the hand in theirs, though repre- 
sented as a thing, to which no offence need possibly be taken, 
was a virtual surrender of their ancestral faith and the first step 
towards complete subjection to the Roman Church. The Latins, 
clerics as well as laymen, were all warriors and well versed in 
the usages of warfare. With them this act was regarded as a 
token of defeat and surrender, being what prisoners taken in 
battle were wont to do. ‘They, therefore, besought Germanos 
and the Synod to strictly prohibit the Cypriots from placing 
their hands in those of the Latins, even though it was not a 
matter, which had been thought worthy of notice in the canons. 

Sterner counsels at last prevailed. Overawed by the vehe- Final dec 
mence of the angry crowd, and perceiving that their suggested Avent nis 
compliance would most likely lead to a revolt among their own 
adherents, the Patriarch and Synod decided on a course of action 
more suitable to the occasion. The Cypriots were now expressly 
forbidden to give the required tokens of fealty and submission. 

But to the other two demands, since they seemed of trivial 
importance and, on the showing of the delegates themselves, 
prompted merely by motives of avarice and greed, the Patriarch 
and his advisers urged the Orthodox pastors to offer no opposition. 

The synodical letter embodying these decisions bore the sig- 
nature and seal of Theodore Stilbe, the Chartophylax of the 
(Ecumenical See. It concluded with the following exhortation :— 

“‘Imitate, O brethren of Cyprus, the Church of Constantinople, 
and let your clergy imitate ours. Our flocks, too, have long 
been separated from their pastors and forced to dwell with 
ravening wolves. Yet they have suffered the wolves to howl 
and have confounded them by their calmness, while at the same 
time keeping inviolate the sacred trust of their ancestral faith.” 

This first letter was, after an interval of six years, followed in Second letter 
1229 by asecond. Germanos begins by commending his Ortho-‘% the 
dox brethren in Cyprus, both Syrians and Greeks, for the readi- nae a 
ness, with which they had received and acted on his former?” **” 
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counsels. He next declares the Roman Church to have fallen 
away from the ancient standards, both in its disregard of the 
rights of others, as laid down by canons and Councils, and 
in its unauthorised addition to the creeds of Christianity. In 
its attempts at universal dominion it had not hesitated to try 
and subvert the other Patriarchates. Its ambition had at last 
prompted it to place the Pope in the place of Christ, the true 
Head of the Church. The later Pontiffs had by their actions 
repudiated their predecessors, who through their representatives 
had assented to the canons and decrees of the General Councils, 
and had treated them as they did the Greeks. The Italians 
had introduced a new faith and new dogmas, and had invented 
different canons. Let them, therefore, seek a different Christ 
and different Apostles. The Patriarch asserts that his object, in 
bringing these matters briefly to the notice of his readers, was 
that they might recognise how great was the evil in yielding 
spiritual submission and obedience to the peculiar tenets of the 
elder Rome. He, therefore, strictly enjoins upon them to shun 
the society and ministrations of those ecclesiastics who, from 
whatever motive, have submitted to the Latins and acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Pope. He assures them that they 
had better pray privately at home than join in public worship 
with those, who have ranged themselves on the side of their 
persecutors. Such offenders, too, were only to be restored to 
communion after a public confession of their error before the 
Latin Archbishop and a return in their allegiance to the Patri- 
arch and the Holy Synod. Clerics, moreover, who remain con- 
stant to the Orthodox Church, are absolved from canonical 
obedience to their bishops, who have submitted, and are not to 
fear any sentence of excommunication pronounced by them. 
Ail such sentences are not only invalid, but rather recoil upon 
their authors, who have created scandal among the people of 
God by trampling under foot the discipline of the canons, 
receiving trespassers and busybodies, and giving them their 
hands, a sign of obedience and servitude. Even though such 
persons may contend that they have not surrendered their 
ancestral customs, nor acted contrary to the canons, yet their 
defence will be of no avail, as the canons subject to excommuni- 
cation those bishops, who invade the dioceses of others, and 
anathematise those, who introduce any innovation into Chris- 
tianity. After an exhortation to the Orthodox to continue 
steadfast in the faith, the letter concludes by invoking the divine 
protection upon all ecclesiastics, both Greek and Syrian, and by 
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praying that they may keep their minds free from the new 
_ error concerning the faith, and that the laity may remain warm 
partisans of Orthodoxy. 

These letters and the counsel, which they contained, were not 
likely to make the Orthodox in the island more reconciled to 
the tyranny of the Latin clergy. The Church of Cyprus had 
not yet resisted unto blood, but an opportunity of doing so was 
now close at hand. 

Two monks of exalted piety and undoubted zeal for Orthodoxy, martyrdom ot 
John and Konon, inmates of one of the numerous monasteries, mon i 
which crown the headland of Athos, hearing of the persecutions 1231 (sa8). 
in Cyprus and full of enthusiasm, determined to share in the ean dont 
struggles of their brethren there on behalf of the faith. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving Athos and coming to the island, they at first 
took up their abode in the monastery of Machera. Afterwards 
quitting that retreat, they transferred themselves to that of St. 

John Chrysostom on Mount Kutzuventi in the northern range. 
Finding this also unsuitable for their purpose they quitted it m 
turn, finally settling at the monastery of Kantara in the same 
mountains. Here they collected around them a number of dis- 
ciples, attracted to the spot by the fame of their austerity and 
good works. Reports of this saintly band at length reaching 
the ears of the Latins, they resolved to judge for themselves as 
to the truth of what they had heard. 'Il'wo of them, therefore, 
ascended to the monastery, where these ascetics were living, 
and in a seemingly friendly way began to question them about 
their religious views. ‘The answers received proved satisfactory 
until their questioners came to touch upon that subject, so fer- 
tile in disputes between the two Churches, the use of azymes. 
Challenged as to their opinion of the Latin custom the monks 
roundly declared against rts unscripturalness. ‘To prove the cor- 
rectness of their views they proposed a test which, ridiculous 
though it may seem to us, appeared to them one calculated to 
set the matter finally at rest. They suggested the selection of 
two representatives from their respective Churches, who should 
enter a glowing furnace bearing in their hands, the one a piece 
of leavened and the other a piece of unleavened bread, and they 
agreed to regard as correct in its practices that Church, whose 
champion should pass unscathed through the ordeal. Upon 


1 The account of their martyrdom entitled Avirynots TOY aylov T play kal déxa 
éclov watépwy Tey did Tupds TeAcLWOEVT@Y Tapa Tay AaTivey év TH vhow Kimpy is 
taken from a Greek MS. (No. 575) in the Library of St. Mark at Venice and 
published for the first time by Sathas in his Bibliotheca Medii A®vi, vol. ii. 
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hearing this proposal one of the Latin emissaries, named 
Andrew, dropping the mask of friendship, which he had hitherto 
assumed, summoned the audacious monks within a stated period 
to answer before his Archbishop at Nikosia for the disrespectful 
way, in which they had spoken of the Romish mass. ‘These 
intrepid men, beholding with joy the near approach of their 
long-expected martyrdom, expressed their readiness to come and 
die a thousand deaths, if necessary, for the Orthodox faith. The 
night before their departure from Kantara they spent in the 
chapel of the monastery in prayer and praise and participation 
in the Holy Eucharist. On the morrow they took their way to 
Nikosia, where they lodged in the monastery of St. George of 
Mankana! without the walls. The enthusiasm excited by the 
news of their approach was unbounded. Multitudes of the 
Orthodox went out to meet them, as they neared the city, and 
to crave their prayers. As soon as their arrival was announced 
to their enemy, he made known the cause of their coming to the 
Latin Archbishop, Eustorgius, who ordered the holy monks to 
be brought before him. They at once obeyed the summons and, 
with John and Konon at their head, wended their way to the 
Archbishop’s palace, singing, as they went, the 119th Psalm. 
When they appeared he inquired whether the report he had 
heard about them was true, and, on their replying that it was, 
committed them to prison, hoping by such means to shake their 
fortitude. 'Thither they were immediately conducted, being 
subjected on the way to the most inhuman treatment by their 
cruel gaolers, besides being branded with the name of dogs and 
heretics.. For three whole years did these devoted men endure 
without a murmur all the miseries of a most irksome captivity, 
but still their resolution remained unshaken. At last their suf- 
ferings so told upon one of their number, 'Theodoret, a monk 
from Athos, that he died. His dead body was, thereupon, sub- 
jected to the indignity of being dragged through the market 
place, and then burnt. Eustorgius, in despair of ever bemg able 
to reduce them to submission, appealed to Gregory IX., who 
directed him, in case of continued disobedience, to proceed against 
them as heretics. Accordingly, acting on this advice, he handed 
them over, as his presence was required elsewhere, to the tender 
mercies of their malignant accuser, Andrew, who resolved to 
make short work of them. At this juncture another of the 


1 This monastery was not built, however, until after the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453. This fact would tend to show that this narrative 
was not a contemporary record. 
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heroic band, named Gennadios, a member of the monastery of 
Machera, being advised by a Latin friend to consult his own 
safety by a timely compliance, indignantly rejected the sugges- 
tion, preferring to suffer with the rest of his companions. ‘Three 
days after they had been handed over to their arch-enemy they 
were for the last time brought before him. ‘There, in the presence 
of the King, the nobles, and the members of the High Court, he 
recounted all the vain attempts, which had been made to force 
them to yield. The King, hearing of their obstinacy, gave him 
full permission, as chief ecclesiastical functionary in the realm, 
to punish them as he pleased. Andrew, however, declined to 
avail himself of it, pleading, as his reason, that it was not lawful 
for a churchman to inflict death. But his scruples did not pre- 
vent him from deciding how they should die. He accordingly 
surrendered them to the secular authority for execution, after 
pronouncing sentence. ‘They were condemned to be tied by the 
feet to the tails of horses and mules, and thus dragged over the 
rough stones in the market-place, or the river-bed, until the 
flesh was torn from their bones, and then burnt. One of the 
Latin nobles, as we learn from another narrator, who witnessed 
the ghastly scene, on beholding the leader John standing and 

raying for a long time in the fire, was so moved to fury at the 
sight that, hurling a fagot, he knocked him down in the midst 
of the flames. After the fire had been extinguished the holy 
remains were discovered unconsumed. ‘Thereupon a quantity 
of the bones of animals and unclean beasts was brought and 
spread over them, when the fire was again lighted, until every- 
thing was finally reduced to ashes. 


And yet a Greek of all men, himself once a member of that Allatius 
very communion, which he afterwards reviled, seeks thus to aet. 
excuse, with ali the leash zeal of a renegade, the savage 
conduct of his Latin friends! ‘“* Why should men, who were Allatius, 
Catholics and most devoted adherents of the Roman Church, cecia, et 
permit the Greeks to rage unpunished in those provinces, which renaih , 
they had acquired by their blood andyswordS? .Not exile, but ?- 6%” 
fire and sword were necessary to reduce to a more reasonable 
frame of mind the unruly and those, who had rebelled against 
their own faith and opposed the truth. Had not the Greeks 
themselves, when they possessed the power and will, acted even 
more harshly towards those same Latins? Heretics must be pro- 
scribed, expelled, and punished, and the contumacious put to the 
sword and burnt. So the laws decree, antiquity has sanctioned 
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the practice, and the modern Church, both the Greek, while 
the Empire lasted, and the Latin, recognises no other method. 
I know not whether the Greeks would have been moved to pity 
and humanity by the misfortunes of the Latins. Who then 
Aliatius, ut reproaches the Latins with cruelty and tyranny? ‘Those, who 
mere “were burnt in Cyprus, first deserved their fate by their obstinacy 
and temerity. He isnot an unjust judge, who makes the punish- 
ment to fit the crime. ‘lo scatter the bones of heretics, after 
mixing them with those of animals, is also no proof of savage- 
ness, Itiis merely depriving madmen of an opportunity fora 
further display of their insanity.” 
Allatiug, ut, The same author, who has composed the above precious de- 
fence, has also preserved for us a most terrible indictment from 
the pen of an anonymous writer, alas, only too true, of the 
wrongs inflicted by the Latins upon the Orthodox at this epoch. 
Anonymous “From the reign of Manuel Porphyrogennetos to that of the 
of Latin Emperor John Vataces all they did was to plunder cities and 
islands in their fury, and from those, which they seized, they 
expelled the Orthodox prelates, substituting for them cand inal 
of their own party—vzz., in Constantinople, Cyprus, Antioch, 
and other cities—nor was that all, for they compelled the entire 
populace, with the priests and monks, to accept their doctrines 
and communion, and to commemorate the Pope in their liturgy. 
To those, who were willing to do so, they showed themselves 
somewhat friendly disposed, but those, who reproved them as 
heretics and rejected all intercourse with them, they openly pun- 
ished and visited with martyrdom after the manner in which the 
kings and tyrants of old treated the Orthodox Christians.” 
Allatius’ com- And this is how the same apologist, too, seeks to minimise 
allatius, up the force of this damaging accusation: ‘‘ In this statement there 
pp. 66-97. are many things to be considered. 'The Latins, who conquered 
the Eastern Empire, never expelled the Orthodox. If by Greeks 
the writer meant those, who, while adhering to their own ritual, 
in other respects followed the truth, his assertion is false, for, so fair 
from expelling them, the Latins employed their assistance when- 
ever necessary. If, however, he meant schismatics and. those, 
who defended the errors of the Greeks, it is absurd. They cer- 
tainly did appoint cardinals and othe prelates of their own 
party. But were they not right in so doing? ‘They confided 
their subjects to bishops of their own, whom they could trust. 
‘The Greeks steal what does not belong to them, and invade the 
dioceses of others and, disregarding the authority of the Pope, 
appoint to them bishops acceptable to themselves, and, if the 
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Latins complain of the theft, meet them with ridicule. When 
the Latins recover and defend what is theirs, then the Greeks 
make a great fuss, as though they had been unjustly deprived. 
While the Greek is in the ascendant he does as he pleases, and 
shall not the Latin, when he, too, is in the ascendant? What 
justice is this? As long as the Greeks are subject, let them obey 
and carry out the commands of their Sovereign and, even though 
unwilling, accept the true faith, which they vilify. Were men 
of the Latin rite, for whom that part of the earth, which they 
had acquired by force of arms, had become their native land, 
to be directed by Greek bishops, in those customs, which they 
had brought in with them, especially if those Giveks hold dif- 
ferent views from the Roman Church on the subject of faith and 
religion? Perish so disgraceful a thought! ‘The Greeks, in good 
sooth, are somewhat mildly treated, since they retain their bishops 
with undiminished authority, and their priests are allowed to 
live in the en} oyment of their own rites, as they had been accus- 
tomed during the reigns of their own Emperors, provided, as is 
only reasonable, they acknowledge the head of the Church. If 
they refuse, and do not cease from encouraging errors, are they 
harshly trdated when, after previous warnings, they are made to 
suffer, and are punished with fire and swords ? The Latins, with 
the sanction of the Supreme Pontiff, have left the Greeks to the 
Greek bishops and priests with the same authority they for- 
merly possessed. For their own countrymen they have provided 
in a way that seemed more suitable. And does the Greek com- 
plain, as though he had received some wrong? Nay, the Greeks 
themselves, though hostile to the Latins, confess that, when the 
latter governed the Empire, they were most friendly to the Greeks, 
bestowing upon them various offices and honours and permitting 
them, despite the protests of the Papal Legates, who earnestly 
strove to bring them to a right mind, to remain undisturbed in 
their own opinions.” 


1This passage, which appears somewhat defective, runs as follows in the 
original :— 

“An etiam Latini ritus homines, que una secum duxerant, et quibus jam 
patria armis parta terre facta erat, Grecis Presulibus dirigendi erant, et 
preecipue si Greci illi aliter ac Romana ecclesia de fide ac religione sentirent ? 
Apage sceles. Mitits sane cum Grecis actum est, dum suos Presules cum 
integra facultate, et Sacerdotes, ut Grecis Imperantibus sueverant, suis riti- 
bus vivere permittuntur, dummodo, uti par erat, caput Ecclesiz agnoscant,” 
etc. 

Some such word as habent would seem to have been omitted after cum 
integra facultate. The expression ‘que una secum duxerant” presents the 
greatest difficulty. 
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Germanos The tidings of this atrocity stirred the Orthodox community 
with the Pope to its very centre. ‘Though Germanos was at the moment power- 
less to do anything in mitigation of these severities, an oppor- 
tunity soon afterwards presented itself of interceding on behalf 
Raynaldi, ad of his persecuted co-religionists. Five Latin monks, who had 
No.4.’ escaped from a Turkish prison, suddenly appeared. at Nicaea to 
claim the protection of the Greek Emperor. After being hos- 
pitably entertained and admitted to several conferences with the 
Patriarch, in which discussion chiefly turned on the long-standing 
schism and the prospects of reunion, they left, full of gratitude 
for the treatment which they had received, and bearing with 
them letters from Germanos to the Pope and cardinals. In his 
Sathas, tom. epistle to Gregory the writer, while lamenting the dissensions, 
Mansi, which had so long separated the two communions, lays the blame 
ere Nay upon the Latins. ‘To them, and not to the Greeks, he asserts, 
one the curse pronounced by the Apostle Paul upon innovators in 
Nos 2643, doctrine applied. To their want of harmony, disagreement in 
Matt. Paris, doctrines, disregard of the canons, and changes in ancient usages 
ann. 1237. he ascribes the implacable war between the two Churches, the 
destruction of cities and the closing of places of worship to the 
Orthodox. ‘One thing only,” he passionately exclaims, ‘ has 
hitherto been wanting, and even that has now been accomplished, 
the hour of martyrdom. Cyprus, that famous island, knows what 
I mean. She has seen new martyrs and soldiers of Christ, who, 
after passing for long years through the water of the tears of 
contrition and being bathed in the perspiration of wearisome 
bodily labours, have at last passed through fire and water. But 
God, the arbiter of their contests, conducted them finally to the 
heavenly rest. Are these things well,” he asks, “ most holy suc- 
cessor of the Apostle Peter? Are these the commands of the 
disciple of Christ, the meek and lowly in heart? Is it thus that 
iPet. v.14 he instructs the elders in his epistle? Nay, his words are: ‘The 
elders, which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder, and 
a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the 
glory that shall be revealed :— 

“*Feed the flock of God, which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind ; 

“*Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock : 

“¢¢ And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away. ‘This is the teaching 
of Peter and let those, who disregard it, take care.” Craving 
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pardon for the bitterness of his language, which he describes as 
the outpouring of a heart stricken with grief, he expresses his 
readiness to assist his Holiness in any attempt at reunion, and 
concludes by proposing that the matters in dispute between the 
two communions, since each is fully convinced it is in the right, 
should be decided by an appeal to Scripture and the fathers. 

This letter, mild and forbearing, considering the circumstances 
which provoked it, has been described by the Roman Church 
historians as insolent in its tone and false in its statements. 
One of the most distinguished of them thus writes of it and of 
its author: “In this year, through the opportunity given by Raynald., ad 
certain Minorites, a discussion was raised about the union of No %.” 
the Greek Church with the Latin. Germanos, the Archbishop 
of the Greeks, who was residing at Nicaea in Bithynia, wrote to 
the Supreme Pontiff on the subject. Although in his letter he 
seemed to exhibit some trace of dutifulness, and expressed the 
desire that the two Churches might unite in faith and harmony, 
he, nevertheless, slandered the Roman Church in insolent lan- 
guage and full of the ancient rancour, as though it, indeed, had 
separated from the Greek, and challenged the Pontiff to decide 
on the authority of Scripture the question as to which of the 
two communions had been excommunicated by Christ the Head. 
Some more serious complaints, or rather calumnies, he enlarged 
upon in stilted phraseology, viz., that the Pope had forbidden 
the worship of God according to the Greek rite, and had so 
excited persecution against the Greeks in Cyprus that certain of 
them, after suffering the misery of a long imprisonment, had 
been burnt. These he boasts to have received the illustrious 
palm of martyrdom. But any one can see that he has falsely 
circulated these charges, which are so opposed to the truth and 
the clemency of the Roman Church.” 


The letter of Germanos drew from the Pope two replies. In Gregory's 
the first Gregory clearly shows that its separation from Rome Germanes. 
was the cause of all the miseries which the Orthodox communion polar fe 
was then suffermg. ‘“ When the Church of the Greeks,” are His coe 


Waddin, 
words, “ with rev: from the unity of the Roman Chur éh, it 1m- Annal. Min, 


tom. ii. , ann, 
mediately lost the privilege of ecclesiastical liberty, and it, which 2 P. 3. 
had once been free, was made the servant of the secular power, 
that by the just judgment of God it, which had been disinclined 
to acknowledge the divine primacy that is in Peter, might un- 
willingly submit to the secular power.” In the second, (18th sathas, tom. 


May, 1233), he announces to the Patriarch the despatch “ys four *” a 
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envoys! to arrange with him the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment. The discussion, which ensued, accomplished, however, 
nothing definite—the two parties, if possible, separating with an 
even greater dislike and mistrust of one another than before. 


The Orthodox now seem for a while at least to have remained 
free from further molestation. ‘Their Latin tyrants were too 
busily engaged in resisting the encroachments of the Emperor 
Frederick IT. upon the eland to have much time for anything 
else. No doubt many of the Orthodox prelates and clergy took 
 Wdvantage of this lull to return to their former charges. But 
” the respite was a short one, for in 1240, by the action of Gregory 
himself, the old familiar work of persecution was resumed with 
all its poral vigour. From a letter of his, dated 13th 
April of that year, we learn that the Pope had charged the 
Latin metropolitan to direct the bishops of his province not to 
allow any Greek ecclesiastic to celebrate mass in their respective 
dioceses until he had, in the presence of their commissaries, first 
taken the oath of obedience to the Roman Church and had 
further renounced all his heretical opinions, especially that one 
in which the Latins were falsely represented as heretics for their 
use of azymes. In obedience to the Papal commands Eustor- 
gius assembled the Greek Archbishop and his suffragans, and 
communicated to them the orders he had received. In reply 
they requested an opportunity for discussion before deciding on 
their course of action. When the allotted period had expired, 
after stripping the churches and monasteries of their valuables, 
they secretly left the island, accompanied by the principal monks 
and priests—the Archbishop threatening with excommunica- 
tion those of his brethren remaining, who should yield to the 
Papal demands. In his perplexity the Latin Archbishop ap- 
pealed to Gregory, who directed him to formally banish the 
refractory ecclesiastics from the province and to fill the churches 
and monasteries of those who had left with Latin ecclesiastics 
and other suitable persons. 

But the dawn of a comparatively brighter day was close at 
hand, Coercion had proved a failure. Persecution had only 
served to call forth increased powers of resistance. Conciliation 
was now to be tried instead. Motives of expediency in the main 
dictated this change of policy. Under the wise and able direc- 
tion of Theodore Lascaris and John Vataces, the Greek Empire, 


1They were Hugh and Peter, two Dominican friars, and Radulph and Haimo 
of the Order of St. Francis. 
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which was once thought to have received its death-blow by the 
capture of Constantinople, had acquired fresh strength in its new 
home at Niczea. It was now the turn of the Latin Emperors of 
the East to be threatened with expulsion from the Imperial City 
by the descendants a Leal sibhgsbt vidi had for Rien Spear iol. 


the Greeks. In 124"7 he pein his penttcttideys PN an bp 

a Franciscan, as his legate in the East. “It is from the full zis inate 
confidence,” he tells him, “that we have in the Lord of your cir- Extrence, the 
cumspection, that we have thought fit to send you beyond the irr 
seas as an angel of peace, with full legatine powers for Armenia, “stn. 


9? dom’s Divi- 
Iconium, Turkey, Greece, Babylonia: over all Greeks dwelling sons P- 
in the patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, or in the island me 
of Cyprus: and over all Jacobites, Maronites and Nestorians, 
as well: that according to the prudence, which you have from 
God, you may pluck up and scatter, build and plant; on which 
account, too, we enjoin you to protect the Greeks in those parts, 
of whatever denomination, by the Apostolic authority, which you 
derive from ‘us, not allowing them to be vexed or troubled in any 
way ; causing any molestation or injuries, which they may have 
received from the Latins, to be redressed tenfold: and bidding 
the Latins themselves at their peril abstain from any such acts 
for the time to come.” In a later epistle, dated 7th August, Raynald., ad 
1247, he lays down rules for his conduct towards those Greek No. a1 
prelates who show any disposition to return to their allegiance 
and obedience to the Holy See. 

1. Those who are known to have been formerly subject to the 
Latin patriarchs of Antioch or Jerusalem, or any other prelates 
of the same Church, are not to be released from their obligations. 

2. Those who are known to have never been subject to these 
patriarchs or bishops are to be admitted to immediate depend- 
ence upon the Pope, all existing rights and prerogatives being 
preserved. 

3. The Orthodox Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem like- 
wise, if it shall be proved that they have never been dependent 
upon any of the Latin Patriarchs or bishops, together with their 
suffragans, if enjoying a similar freedom, are to be placed in im- 
mediate dependence also upon the Holy See. ‘These Patriarchs 
are, if unable to visit the Supreme Pontiff personally, to send 
suitable persons to represent themselves and their suffragans. In 
case want of funds should debar them from making the journey, 
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Laurence is directed to defray the necessary expenses out of the 


Resultsof Papal treasury. ‘These conciliatory measures were attended with 
this change 


ofpoicy. the happiest results. Many of the Greek ecclesiastics, among 
them the Archbishop, who had gone into exile in consequence of 
Raynald,ad Gregory's arbitrary pr oceedings, were persuaded by Laurence to 


ann. 1250 


No.4.’ return to Cyprus.’ But even ‘greater results were to follow from 
Raynald.,ad this change of policy. In 1248, when the crusading army under 


ann. 1248, 


No, 33. St. Louis reached Cyprus, théve accompanied the French forces 
gs another angel of peace in the person of Cardinal Eudes de 


Arrival in the Chateauroux, Bishop of ‘Tusculum. ‘Through his exertions the 
GualEudes de lono-standing feud between the two Churches was, for a while 
Raynald.,ad at least, so far forgotten that the Greek Archbishop, coming with 
Now. his clergy to the legate, of his own accord promised obedience to 
the Church of Rome, placing, moreover, his hands between the 
Cardinal’s in feudal fasta as a token Be submission. 
mid.,Nos.40, ‘The Orthodox in the island, noting the evident desire of the 
Holy See to secure their good-will, now made through their 
metropolitan several demands, which virtually amounted to 
the abolition of the objectionable clauses in the Convention 
made at Famagusta in 1222. Among other things they re- 
2 ertbogex, Tested 2 
1. The re-establishment of the fourteen original Sees. 
2. Complete independence of the Latin hierarchy in the island, 
with immediate dependence upon the Pope instead. 


Ffoulkes, 1 Ffoulkes comments as follows on this incident. ‘‘ Laurence, the Franciscan, 
Christen; acting as legate for Innocent, a.D. 1247, as we have seen, induced some of them 
sions, pt. ii, to return, and a few years afterwards, when Otto (Eudes) Bishop of Frascati 
suo’ (Tusculum) came to Cyprus as legate, one of them, a namesake of the Greek 
Patriarch, Germanos, met him with a profession of obedience to the Roman 
Church; on which the legate seems to have permitted him to be consecrated by 
his suffragans Archbishop of the Greeks in Cyprus, receiving from him after con- 
secration, and from his suffragans, a promise of obedience, in the name of the 
Raynald.,ad Roman Church,’ ’ etc. In note 704 he continues, ‘‘so we learn from the consti- 


Rost” tution of Alexander IV., otherwise it might have been inferred from the letter 
Hist. de of Innocent to Otto that Germanos had been Archbishop at the time of his expul- 
nee Hc sion’’. As permission for his consecration was not given until 2oth Dec., 1251, 


and Innocent’s letter is dated 21st July, 1250, any one knowing these facts 
would hardly be likely to come to such a conclusion. Moreover the letter in 
question begins, ‘‘ Venerabilis fratris nostri archiepiscopi Grzecorum in Cypro,” 
etc., while the permission contains the words, ‘‘archiepiscopo jampridem de- 
functo,”’ thus clearly showing that the vacancy, which gave Germanos the 
primacy, had occurred meanwhile. 

Who this individual alluded to by Innocent may have been it is impossible to 
say. The name immediately preceding Germanos’ in the list of Orthodox Arch- 
bishops is that of Neophytos. If this person be Neophytos, then it is evident 
that the celebrated recluse of Enklistra can never have been primate, as many 
suppose, since at this date he would have reached the fabulous age of 116 years, 
having been born in A.D. 1134. 
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3. ‘The restoration of the jurisdiction over the clergy and laity 
of their own faith, which the bishops had possessed before their 
revolt from the Roman Church, the members of their own com- 
munion to show them the same submission in spiritual matters 
that the Latins paid their bishops. 

4. ‘The removal of all restrictions from those desiring to take 
ecclesiastical orders or to embrace a monastic life, with perfect 
freedom in these matters, as had been customary before the Latin 
occupation. 

5. The transference to the Orthodox prelates of the tithes, 
which were paid by the Greek monasteries, the Syrian Orthodox, 
and the Greek Elefteri to the Latin bishops, who were also to 
assign a portion of the tithes derived from the agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits of the Greeks towards the support of the 
native bishops and clergy.' 

6. The right of the bishops to hear and decide, in accordance 
with the canons and ancient usage, all spiritual matters, in which 
the Greek inhabitants were concerned. Appeals against their 
decisions to be made, not to the Latin Archbishop or bishops, 
but to the Pope himself, or his legate in those parts. 

7. 'Yhe legate to receive on behalf of the Pope the promise of 
obedience and respect from the Orthodox Archbishop for the 
time being, and to protect him and his suffragans from all un- 
necessary interference and annoyance. 

8. The abolition of all the penalties pronounced by Pelagius 
and others against the Orthodox bishops, clergy and laity of the 
island for their previous disobedience, it being contended that, 
since the cause of offence was now removed, the punishment 
should be done away with also. 

The Pope on receipt of these demands, recognising that his The Pope 
remoteness from Cyprus made it impossible for him to give ay decision of el 
satisfactory decision, referred the matter to Eudes, requesting Cardinal 
him, after due deliberation with those best qualified to advise, raynaia., ad 
to settle the question in the way most conducive to theo.’ 
salvation of souls, the peace of the Church, and the promotion 
of catholic obedience. From the Latin point of view it was of 
course quite impossible to grant these demands. ‘To have done 
so would virtually have entailed the destruction of the whole 
fabric of ecclesiastical supremacy, which the Westerns had been 
at such pains to erect. But these well-meant attempts at peace Hugo Fagiano, 

1«« Rt nihilominus eorundem, ac suorum sustentationi clericorum a memoratis Nikosia, a % 


ete ; Ligh aay , ES emy 
archiepiscopo et episcopis Latinis aliqua decimarum, que ipsis de laboribus et of the Ortho- 


nutrimentis animalium Grzecorum prefatz insulez proveniunt, portio assignetur.”’ tet 


His phatase 4 
conduct to- 
wards them. 
Mansi, tom. 
XxXvVi. 336. 
Labbe, tom. 
xi., pars. 2, 
239 


Election of a 
new Orthodox 
Primate. 


Raynaldi, ad 
ann. 1260, 
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were to a very great extent frustrated by the arbitrary conduct 
of the Latin metropolitan, Hugo Fagiano, who had lately been 
appointed to the See of Nikosia. His great ambition was to ex- 
tend the authority of the Roman Church over the entire native 
population. He, therefore, naturally regarded this policy of 
conciliation with the greatest dosteo i Notwithstanding 
Innocent’s prohibition against interfering with the Greeks he, 
in a constitution read to eho people in the great cemetery of the 
Cathedral of Santa Sophia on Palm Sunday, 1251, ordered, under 
pain of excommunication, all Greeks who had been confirmed 
and married according to the rites of the Churches of Rome 
and Nikosia, and their children, to attend service at least once 
a week—viz., on Sundays—in the Latin cathedral at Nikosia 
and to confess there once a year to a Latin priest, and for 
the future to receive the sacraments there according to the 
Latin rite, and never again according to the rites and usages of 
the Greeks, unless absolutely compelled. He further threatened 
the same penalty to all Orthodox priests and deacons, who had 
not already promised, or who refused to promise, obedience to 
the Churches of Rome and Nikosia.! 

These aggressive proceedings would in themselves have been 
enough to rekindle the angry feelings so lately appeased. But 
the action of the legate himself unconsciously precipitated 
matters. ‘The Greek metropolitan throne of Cyprus being at 
this time vacant, it was resolved to allow the Orthodox to elect 
another occupant as some compensation for the refusal of their 
late demands. Accordingly, having received the necessary per- 
mission from the Pope, the Greek bishops proceeded to choose 
Germanos Pesimandros. ‘Their choice received the sanction of 
the legate and was subsequently confirmed by Innocent himself. 
Disregarding the protests made by the representatives of the 
Latin metropolitan, then absent from the island, Eudes caused 
the newly elected to be consecrated by his suffragans as the 
Orthodox Archbishop of Cyprus, receiving from him and them, 


1 Item preecipimus districte et sub poenda excommunicationis universis Grzcis 
qui sacramenta confirmationis et matrimonii juxta morem ecclesia Romane et 
ecclesiz Nicosiensis receperunt, et etiam iis qui ex predictis sunt procreati, ut 
de czetero semel saltem in hebdomada, die scilicet Dominica, in majori ecclesia 
Latinorum Nicosiensi ad audiendum Divinum officium conveniant; et ibidem 
confiteantur Latino presbytero, saltem semel in anno, sua peccata, et ab eadem 
ecclesia juxta morem Latinorum omnia ecclesiastica recipiant sacramenta 
eadem de cztero, nisi forte in necessitate, juxta mores et ritus Grecorum 
nullatenus recepturi. Item omnes presbyteros et diaconos Grecos 
qui non fecerunt, nec facere volunt, obedientiam ecclesia Romane et ecclesie 
Nicosiensi. 
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after the ceremony, a promise of obedience to the Church of 
Rome—no mention being made of the local Latin hierarchy— 
with a further promise from the suffragans of canonical obedi- 


ence to Germanos as their metropolitan. Hugo, though furious Hugo quits 


at these proceedings, was unable to resist the legate’s authority. disgust, , after 


Regarding the presence of a Greek metropolitan as an affront tder an 
interdict. 


to his dignity and fatal to the supremacy of his own communion, 
he shortly afterwards withdrew to Tuscany, where he remained Keturns on | 


until the death? of the King, Henri I, placing the kingdom Henri 1. 
meanwhile under an interdict. 


While still acting as legate Eudes was called upon to medi- 
ate between the two Churches in certain disputes, which had 
arisen regarding baptism, the chrism, the Eucharist, and other 
rites and ceremonies. ‘Ihe Pope, to whom the matter was finally tnocent rv. 


pronounces on 


referred, pronounced after careful deliberation the following certain rites 


dagiaipns which he enjoined the legate to have explained to all monies in 
the Greek bishops of the kingdom, requiring them at the same gygeathe twe 
time to observe its provisions and to see them observed by their Raynald., ad 
co- -religionists. But the language, in which he addressed his Nos.7, 8/9, 10, 
representative, showed that he was as resolved as ever to continue 

his policy of conciliation. ‘As some of the Greeks have L@- Ffoulkes, 


turned to their duty to the Apostolic See, and have been for dom’s Divi; 
some time past heeding and obeying it reverently : it is both ch. v,,p. 247 
lawful and expedient by tolerating their rites and usages, so 
far as we can before God, to retain them in their obedience to 
the same: though on any point detrimental to the interests of 
souls, or where we cannot do so with honesty, we neither ought, 


nor mean to defer to them in any way. 


1. In the administration of the chrism at baptism the Roman 
usage was to be observed,” but the Greeks were at liberty to 


1 Various dates have been assigned to this event, Florio Boustron, Amadi, 

and the Continuator of Guillaume de Tyr representing it as having occurred in 

1253, while Machera and Strambaldi postpone it till 29th Aug., 1261. Fl. Boustron, 
‘In detto tempo (1253) mori il re Henrico de Cipro a Nicosia, alli 18 dip. 109 


gennaro.’ Amadi, p. 202. 
‘‘ Morite Henrico re de Cypro a Nicossia, a di 18 zener (1253).” Nan eae Oi 
SA. MCCLII—moururent li rois Henri de Chipre,”’ etc. xxvL,, o. fil 

‘ral 6 avrds pt Xaphy emddave tH KO" avyovorov a jo EQ. # Machera, 
“E morse il preditto re Charin 1261 a di 29 Agosto.” Bivambaldi, 


2 The Roman Church uses three oils, viz., (1) Oleum Catechumenorum, (2) P- 
Oleum Infirmorum, and (3) Chrisma Sanctum, all consecrated by the bishop On Neale, Holy 
Thursday in Holy Week after the ‘‘ Per quem haec omnia, Domine, semper bona re sa 


creas”’ in the canon of the mass. The first is used in baptism, confirmation, ii., pp. 695-6. 


Mansi, tom. 
xxvi. 322. 


Labbe, tom. 
Xi., pars. 2, 
2388. 


Mansi, tom. 
xxvi., 322. 


Labbe, tom. 
xi. , pars. 2, 
2389, 


Walcott, 
Sacred 
Archeology, 
pp. 151-2. 
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continue their custom of anointing the entire body of the can- 
didate, if the practice could not be abolished without causing 
offence, as it was quite immaterial to the efficacy and due per- 
formance of the sacrament. ‘Che use of cold or warm water was 
also declared to be a matter of no consequence, since the Greeks 
were reported to assert that baptism performed in either way 
was equally efficacious. 

Note.—In the Constitution of Archbishop Raphael the Greek 
bishops are directed to instruct their priests to perform the 
unction according to the Roman usage, 7.e., by anointing the 
child, before being baptised, with the oil with awe thumb, making 
the sign of the cross between the shoulders and on the brahve 


2. In the Greek Church it is customary for the priest to pro- 
ceed to confirmation immediately after baptism. But this cere- 
mony was now to be restricted to the bishops, on the ground 
that it was a rite which the latter alone were entitled to confer 
as the representatives of the apostles. By this decision, there- 
fore, the rite of confirmation was virtually postponed for some 
years. 


3. The Greek bishops were directed to consecrate the oil for 
the chrism in their cathedrals on Maundy ‘Thursday according 
to the usage of the Roman Church. The chrism itself was te 
be composed of balsam and olive oil. But if in this matter the 
Greeks preferred to observe their ancient custom, whereby patri- 
archs and archbishops consecrated it in company with their 
suffragans, they were at liberty to do so. 

Note.—TVhe Constitution of Archbishop Raphael directs the 
Orthodox bishops to make the chrism, holy oil, and oil for the 
sick in the cathedral towns of the Latin bishops. The two 
latter were to be composed of olive oil only.! All three were to 


and consecration of altars; the second for the sick and in the consecration of 
bells; the third in the consecration of ee? priests, etc., churches and church 
ornaments, 

The Church of Constantinople has likewise three kinds of oil, viz., (1) The 
oil of Catechumens, which is simply blessed by the priest in the baptismal office; 
(2) The etxéAaov, or prayer oil, for the visitation of the sick, blessed in the sick 
man’s house by seven priests ; (3) The a@y:ov udpov, solemnly consecrated by the 
bishop on Thursday in Holy Week. 

In the unction of Catechumens the priest takes of the oil and makes the sign 
of the cross upon the forehead, breast, between the shoulders, the ears, the feet, 
and the hands of the person to be baptised. 


1 Chrism was at first made only of oil by both Latins and Greeks. In the 
sixth century balm brought from Judza was mixed with it, and this kind was in 
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be kept carefully locked up in safe and clean places, where they 
would be out of the reach of profane hands, and were to be dis- 
tributed for use among the priests as required. Any remaining 
until the following Maundy Thursday was then to be burnt and 
the ashes buried in the sacristy. If the Orthodox service books 
contained no forms for the consecration of these oils, the Greeks 
were directed to make use of those to be found in the Roman 
manuals. 


4. In the Oriental Church it is customary to anoint with ce. , Hook, Oh. 

p. 321. 
prayer oil’ (euchelaion) such penitents as are conscious of the 
guilt of any mortal sin. The ceremony, which is performed by 
the archbishop or bishop, assisted by seven priests, consists in 
anointing the penitent in the form of a cross on the forehead, 
chin, each cheek, back, and palms of the hands. Such a practice 
was now strictly fbidden in Cyprus, while priests and con- 
fessors were prohibited from giving unction of any kind in lieu 
of the satisfaction of penance. 


5. Extreme unction was to be administered to the sick. 


6. The Greeks were permitted to follow their own custom in 
the use of warm water with the wine in the Eucharist, provided 
they believed and maintained that, so long as the form of the 
canon was preserved, the sacrament was equally efficacious, 
whether with cold, hot, or tepid water. 


7. The Eucharist consecrated on Maundy ‘Thursday for the 
use of the sick was not to be reserved until the same day of the 


use in the West until the sixteenth century, when the Spaniards by permission 
of Paul III. and Pius IV. adopted balm from India. The Greeks use, instead 
of balm, forty different kinds of aromatic spices. Consecration of chrism was 
reserved to bishops only, who distributed it to the parish priests. In the fifth 
century this ceremonial was fixed to Maundy Thursday, and during the second 
of the three masses celebrated on that day, which, in consequence, was called 
the Mass of Chrism. However, in France, the Council of Meaux, in 845, per- 
mitted consecration on any day, as in primitive times; and the Greeks, although 
regarding Maundy Thursday as the principal occasion, still follow the same 
practice, but reserve it to the patriarchs, who perform the office with great 
pomp. The chrism and hoiy oil were kept under lock and key, to provide 
against any abuse for purposes of sorcery and witchcraft, in the thirteenth century. 


‘ The office of the prayer-oil, rod edxeAaiov, differs from that of extreme Neale, Holy 
unction among the Latins in more than one particular: 1. The oil is not pre- Reser 
viously consecrated by the bishop ; but, at the time, by seven priests. 2. The ii. p. 1035 sq. 
unction is not conferred only in extremis, but in slighter illness ; and, if possible, 
in the church. 3. It is not usually considered valid unless at least three priests 
are present to officiate. 
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following year. The Sacrament consecrated for that purpose 
might not be reserved for a longer period than fifteen days. 
The reason given for this prohibition was lest it might, by a 
change in the species through a longer reservation, become less 
easy to take, though its reality and etlicacy were declared to be 
always the same, and to be neither destroyed nor impaired by 
lapse of time. 


8. With regard to the celebration of solemn and other masses 
and the time of celebration the Greeks were at liberty to follow 
their own customs, provided they made use of the correct words 
of institution, and the celebration did not occur after the ninth 
hour. Except on Christmas Day, and on occasions of necessity, 
priests were forbidden by the Constitution of Archbishop Raphael 
to say more than one mass daily. | 


9. Priests were to be allowed to say the canonical hours 
according to their own use (more suo), but were forbidden to 
celebrate mass before they had finished matins.} 


10. Candidates for the priesthood, and priests appointed to 
the charge of churches, were first to be carefully examined, es- 
pecially with a view to ascertaining if they had been properly 
instructed in the due performance of the canonical hours and 
the office of the mass in their proper sequence (secundum distinc- 
tionem temporumy). 

Mansi, tom, Note.—Archbishop Raphael in his Constitution, when repeat- 

Labbe, tom, 10g this order, asserts that he had been informed by priests worthy 

200°” «=f - credit that the Greek ecclesiastics knew little or nothing about 
the canonical hours, especially matins, and were also ignorant of 
their masses. ) 


11. Priests were directed to use in the Eucharist only chalices 
of gold, or silver, or at least pewter,” and to provide themselves 


Neale,Eastern | In the Orthodox Church the canonical hours are as follows :— 
Church, vol. I. ‘Eowepivoy = Vespers. 2. ’Amrdderrvov = Compline. 3. Mecovurrixdy = 
ue Matins. 4. “Op@pov = Lauds. 5. The First Hour = Prime. The Mesorion 
of the First Hour. 6. The Third Hour = Tierce. The Mesorion of the Third 
Hour. 7. The Sixth Hour = Sext. The Mesorion of the Sixth Hour. 8. The 
Ninth Hour = Nones. The Mesorion of the Ninth Hour. 
Walcott, 2 Wooden chalices were in use until the ninth century. The Council of 
Avaaaieay Rheims, in 226, forbade glass, and in 883 the use of wood, tin, glass and copper. 
p. 129, ’ Pope Leo, in 847, prohibited glass or wood; the Council of Tribur, in 897, pro- 
scribed wood; the Council of Cealcythe, in 785, forbade wood; but A#lfric’s 
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with a corporal of clean white linen, and to see that their altars 
were covered with clean vestments, or suitable hangings (para- 
menta) . 

Note.—The Constitution of Archbishop Raphael also orders mansi, tom. 
them to provide suitable clean linen corporals, altar palls, and eli 
other ecclesiastical vestments. They were directed to wipe the %y?*™ ” 
chalice after use with a clean white linen cloth, both externally 
and internally, and to wrap it up in a cloth ae the same kind. 

The same code of regulations prohibits the use of wooden or 
earthen chalices, a chston which they were most probably driven 
by poverty to adopt. 


12. Women were not to be allowed to take part in the ser- 
vice of the altar, but were to be entirely precluded from all 
ministrations in connection with it. 


13. The Greeks were to be permitted to preserve their custom 
of not fasting on Saturdays during Lent,! though the Pope 
expresses the opinion that they would do better to abstain 
altogether during the whole of that period. 


14. Married priests, as well as unmarried, to whom the care 
of parishes or the supervision of parish churches had been 
entrusted by the bishops, might hear the confessions of their 
parishioners, and impose penances upon them for their sins. 
Note.—Archbishop Raphael in his Constitution complains mansi, tom. 
that the Greeks and Syrians were very lax in their observance see 
of penance. According to him some rarely or never confessed, 33?" ® 
and never to their own priest; while others, avoiding those 
priests who had submitted to the Churches of Rome Sad Ni- 
kosia, chose as their confessors those who were disobedient and 
notorious for heresy, thereby themselves becoming infected with 
the same errors. Priests also sometimes gave the sacrament to 
persons who were unconfessed, or who had confessed to such 
priests, or even in cases where it was doubtful whether the re- 


canons, in 957, allowed wood, probably owing to the devastations of the Danes; 
but, three years later, King Edgar’s canons allowed only molten metal. Glass 
was considered improper, owing to its fragility ; horn, from blood entering into 
its composition, by the Council of Cealcythe ; wood, from its porousness and 
absorbent nature ; and brass and bronze, because liable to rust. In 1222 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury forbade tin or pewter. 


! Until the sixth century Saturdays were not fasted in the West; but then walcott, 
the Council of Agde and Fourth Orleans excepted only Sundays. ‘The East Sacred 


Archzolo, 
still preserves its old tradition. p39. 
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cipients had confessed at all. To remedy this state of things the 
Archbishop decreed that annually, at the beginning of Lent, in 
every parish should be read and explained to the people the 

conceit, tat., Constitution of the fourth Lateran Council beginning, “ Omnis 

iv., ec. 21, ‘ 4 ‘ ~y° ° ° iw ke 

utriusque sexus fidelis ”. This constitution he enjoimed upon all 
Greeks and Syrians, both clerics and laymen, under threat of 
excommunication, strictly to observe. Furthermore, no priest 
was to administer to the sick the Eucharist, or any of the other 
sacraments, without first ascertaining if the intending communi- 
cant had confessed to some duly appointed confessor. Priests 
and monks, both Greeks and Syrians, were forbidden to hear 
confessions ; and all, both clergy and laity, were forbidden under 
penalty of excommunication to confess to any but to those who 
had been authorised by the Archbishop to hear confessions in the 
diocese and city of Nikosia. Any one contravening this regula- 
tion, or failing to confess once a year to the properly appointed 
person, was to be repelled from the Church during life and, after 
death, to be denied Christian burial. 


15. Bishops were to be allowed the assistance of suitable 
persons in hearing confessions, imposing penances, and other 
spiritual matters. They were at liberty also to depute such 
persons to act for them in these matters in their dioceses, with- 
out prejudice or injury to their own clergy, when through press 
of business it might happen that they were unable to perform 
their duties themselves. 


16. The marriage of divorced persons was to be regarded asa 
mortal sin.! 


17. The Greek bishops were expressly enjoined for the 
future to confer the seven orders? according to the usage of 
the Church of Rome, they having been in the habit of neglect- 
ing or omitting three of the lesser ones. Those, however, who 
had been previously ordained in this negligent fashion by the 


Neale,Eastern / The point in their system, which Eastern canonists have ever found most 


frurchoyet difficult of defence, is the facility with which divorces are allowed. 


Concil,. 2 The seven orders of the Roman Church are as follows :— 

Trident. Sess. 1, Priest, 2. Deacon, 3. Subdeacon, which comprise the holy or greater; 

Ord, c.ii and 4. Acolyte, 5. Exorcist, 6. Reader, 7. Ostiarius, which constitute the 
lesser. 


The corresponding ones in the Orthodox Communion are ;— 
I. depevs. 2. didkovos. 3. dwodidkovos Or bwnperns. 4. emopkioTys OF ekopKLoTHs. 
5. Oupwpds Or muAwpds. 6. avayyworThs. 7. PadTHs. 
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bishops were, on account of their numbers, to have their orders 


recognised. 
Note.—The Constitution of Archbishop Raphael after notic- Mansi, tom. 


i. 332. 
ing the above directions orders that in the ordination of a pr iest 1 abe al 


baby pars. 2, 


and the consecration of a bishop the oil and the chrism were to 39! 
be used according to the form prescribed in the Roman ponti- 
ficals, which, if the Greeks did not possess, they were to apply 
for to the Roman ecclesiastics. 


18. The Greeks were instructed no longer to condemn second, 
third, or even fourth marriages.' Their priests, however, were 
not to bless second marriages. Marriages between persons re- 
lated in the eighth degree according to the Greek reckoning, or Mansi, ut 


the fourth according to the Weaein were for the future strictly 2 Pet 


forbidden. Such marriages, Witevert as had already taken 
place were allowed by dispensation to hold good. 
Note.—The Constitution of Archbishop Raphael repeats this 
prohibition and further directs the publication of banns accord- 
ing to the usage of the Roman Church, so as to prevent such 
marriages from taking place among the Faint and Greeks. 


20. The Greeks were for the future to be required to accept 
the Roman doctrine of purgatory.2 The Pope declares they 


!'The strictness of the Eastern Church far exceeds that of the Western on 
the subject of second marriages. The notice at the head of the office in the 
Euchology is as follows :— 

‘Chapter of Nicephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, and Confessor. He Neale,Eastern 

: ‘ d : - Sie : . Church, vol. 

that enters into a second marriage is not crowned ; and, in addition to that, is &. p. 1634. 
warned not to receive the spotless Mysteries for two years; and he that enters 
into a third, for five.”’ 

From the replies of St. Niketas, Metropolitan of Heraklea, to Constantine 
the Bishop :— 

‘In strictness second marriages ought not to be crowned. But the use of 
the Great Church crowns second and third marriages, though the parties con- 
tracting them are not to be admitted to the mysteries for one or two years. 
The Priest, however, who blesses them, is not to sup in the wedding feast, 
according to the Seventh Canon of the Council of Neoczsarea.”’ 

The relaxation of the rule concerning the coronation is referred to the time 
when Constantine Kopronymos wedded Eudokia as his third wife. Fourth 
marriages are, however, condemned as altogether unlawful. The Emperor, 
Leo the Philosopher, was excommunicated for having so offended. 


2 The truth of this doctrine forms one of the greatest questions in dispute 
between the two Churches, the Orthodox Communion never having received it. 
Though the Greek deputies, who attended the Council of Florence in 1439, were 
induced to acknowledge the existence of purgatory, and the decrees of the Coun- 
cil were signed by the Emperor, John Palxologos, and eighteen Eastern bishops, 
they were summarily rejected in the East, while the council has never been re- 
cognised, 


Mansi, tom. 
XXVi. 322. 
Labbe, tom. 
xi., pars. 2, 
2394. 
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had already admitted it tacitly, but had hitherto refused to do 
so publicly, because none of their theologians had expressly 
mentioned it by name. 


21. Any one dying in mortal sin, without penance, was to be 
regarded as punishable for ever with hell-fire. 


22. 'The souls of infants, after baptism, and of those adults who 
die in peace, and are not in the bondage of sin, nor require to 
do penance for it, go immediately to heaven. 


23. Greek abbots and monks were to carefully observe the 
ordinances and regulations framed by the Fathers for the lives 
and conduct of monks. 

Note.—The Constitution of Archbishop Raphael requires them 
to strictly follow and observe the rule of St. Basil, according to 
their vows, especially in the matter of obedience, continence, and 
renunciation of property. ‘They were directed also to sleep 
under one roof, to eat together in the same refectory, and not to 
leave the precincts of the monastery without the permission of 
the abbot or prior. Wandering monks were to be sent back to 
their monasteries. Monks were forbidden to engage in’ the 
pursuits of the laity, to hunt, keep hounds and hawks, or 
harbour women in their establishments. They were not to 
undertake servile work of any kind, unless when absolutely 
necessary, and that only by command of their abbot or prior. 


‘The Pope concludes these instructions with a caution, which 
he requests the legate to communicate to the Latin Archbishop 
and his suffragans, that they are not to disturb nor molest the 
Greeks, in opposition to what he has laid down and ruled on 
the above questions. 

But the untimely death of Innocent IV. at Naples on 7th 
December, 1254, only a few months after the promulgation of 
the above decrees, prevented all further progress in the policy of 


Hugo Fagiano conciliation. Hugo Fagiano, who had meanwhile returned, com- 


renews 


persecutionof menced once more his old work of persecution, undeterred now 


the Orthodox. 


by fears of Papal censures, and freed from the restraining influ- 
ence of Eudes, who had left the island. Germanos, as the head 
of the rival communion and his equal in episcopal rank, was 
especially singled out for attack. At length the quarrel, which 
had for some time been slumbering, assumed an acute form 
through the tyrannical conduct of the Latin metropolitan. 
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Certain facts in connection with Germanos’ administration of Bis dispute 
his diocese having come to his notice, he summoned the Greek Primate 
Archbishop to appear before him and explain his conduct. Ger- Raynald., ad 
manos naturally refused to obey the order of one whom he re- %, eT, 38 aoe 
garded merely as an equal. After placing himself, his church Germanos 
and his flock under the protection of the Holy See, he repaired complaint to 
in person to!Rome, with his three suffragans, ‘ to complain to the 
new Pope, Alexander IV. of the persecutions to which he was 
subjected. Hugo’s reply, on hearing what the Greek met- Hugo's 
ropolitan had done, was to forcibly eject the representatives proceedings. 
‘whom he had left in his stead, endeavour by violent means to 
compel the Greeks to renounce their allegiance to him, reverse 
the sentences of excommunication, which Germanos, in virtue of 
his archiepiscopal power, had passed upoi various members of 
his own communion, and pronounce that sentence upon Ger- 
manos himself. ed listening to the latter’s recital of the 
wrongs, which had been inflicted upon him by his Latin col- 
league, Alexander, in response to his petition that a stop might aicxandertv. 
be put for the future to these arbitrary proceedings, entrusted cme 
the matter for settlement to Eudes de Chateauroux, well qualified ga Cardinal 
to act from his previous experience of the questions at issue. 

Some proctors of the Latin Archbishop were at that time pre- 

sent in the Eternal City. ‘These the Cardinal summoned to 

appear before him and to answer, on their master’s behalf, 

the complaints of the Greek metropolitan. They at first re- 

fused to obey the summons, alleging that no citation had been 

served upon the Latin Archbishop, and that they had not been 

sent by him to Rome for such a purpose. At length, however, 

they consented to appear on receipt of an express order from the 

Pope, who, under pretence of wishing to do full justice to Ger- 

manos, commanded their presence. ‘Their first act On COMING the vatiaity 
before the tribunal was to call into question the legality of ttle disputed 
Germanos’ election, which they impugned on the following proctors of 
grounds : eens eer 

1. That the prelates, who elected him, had no power to do 
so as, at the time of his alleged election, they were themselves 
excommunicated ; while, moreover, the Apostolic letter granting 
them permission to proceed to the election had been obtained 
by excommunicated persons. For these reasons the representa- 


tives of the Archbishop, who was at the time absent from the 


1 Their names as given in the text of the Bull are: Nibon de Solia, Joachim 
de Carpasia, and Matthias de Lefchara. 
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island, protested on his behalf against proceeding with the elec- 
tion, confirmation, or consecration of Germanos. 


2. From the action of Celestine III. in establishing four Latin 
Sees in the island and endowing one of them with metropolitan 
powers, and from the subsequent action of Cardinal Pelagius in 
reducing the number of the Greek dioceses to four, with certain 
fixed places of residence for the bishops within the Latin dio- 
ceses, and from the promise of obedience made by these prelates 
to the Latin Archbishop of Nikosia, as their metropolitan, and 
to the other bishops, within whose Sees they were respectively 
situated, they deduced the argument that there could not and 
ought not to be in the island, which formed but one ecclesias- 
tical province, any other metropolitan than the Archbishop of 
Nikosia. 

On these grounds the advocates of Hugo Fagiano prayed 
the court to cancel the appointment of Germanos, as prejudicial 
to the Church of Nikosia, and to inhibit him from infringing 
upon the rights of the Latin Archbishop. ‘Their object through- 
out seems to have been to delay the proceedings as much as 
possible. But, after some time had been spent in argument 
without any prospect of an immediate settlement, Germanos, 
in view of the expenses, which the proceedings entailed, en- 
treated the Pope to take compassion upon the poverty of the 
Orthodox community and to pronounce, without further delay, 
such a decision, as would enable his co-religionists to live at 
peace with their Western neighbours. Alexander, acceding 
to his request, issued under the form of an arbitration, in the 
presence of all the Greek bishops and the representatives of 
the Latin primate,.a general regulation known as the Bulla, or 
Constitutio Cypria, dated at Anagni, 3rd July, 1260, and bear- 
ing the signatures of eight cardinals in addition to his own. 

(1) The reduction previously made by Cardinal Pelagius in 
the Orthodox Sees was confirmed. It was expressly stated that 
they were not to exceed the Latin in number, and to comprise 


1 The following in order of precedence are the names of the signatories to 
the Bull, which is also known as the Summa Alexandrina :— 

1. Alexander Catholice ecclesia Episcopus. 2. Odo Tusculanus episcopus. 
3. Stephanus Preenestinus episcopus. 4. Frater Joannes tituli sancti Laurentii 
in Lucina presbyter cardinalis. 5. Frater Hugo tituli sancte Sabine presbyter 
cardinalis. 6. Ricardus Sancti Angeli diaconus cardinalis. 7. Octavianus 
sancte Mariz in Via Lata diaconus cardinalis. 8. Joannes Sancti Nicolai in 
carcere Tulliano diaconus cardinalis. g. Ottobonus Sancti Adriani diaconus 
cardinalis. 
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the same extent and be included within the same limits. Like 
them they were to be placed under the supervision of the Latin 
Archbishop, who was now recognised as the sole metropolitan 
in the island. ‘To prevent any difficulties, which might have 
arisen in the various dioceses from the presence of prelates of 
different rites within the same place, it was further directed 
that the Orthodox bishops should continue to reside in the 
localities already assigned to them for that purpose by the 
Convention of Famagusta.! 


(2) In the event of a vacancy occurring in any of the Greek 
Sees it was enacted that another ecclesiastic from the same See 
should be chosen to fill it. The Latin bishop, within whose 
jurisdiction the vacant See lay, was directed to confirm the 
election, after he had satisfied himself that it had been con- 
ducted in due form and that the candidate was a fit and proper 
person. He was next to summon the Greek prelates of the ad- 
jacent dioceses to perform the ceremony of consecration, while 
he was instructed himself to receive from the newly elect an 
oath of obedience, before putting him into possession of the 
See and investing him with the prerogatives of his office.” 

(3) The form, in which this oath was to be taken by the 
Bishop of Solia, was expressly laid down in the Bull and, with 
the necessary alterations, was directed to be exacted from the 
other Greek prelates also by their respective Latin ordinaries. 
It ran as follows :— 

“JT... Bishop of Solia in the diocese of Nikosia, from this 
time forward will be faithful and obedient to Blessed Peter and 
the holy Roman Church, and to my Lord N., Archbishop of 
Nikosia, and to his successors canonically appointed. I will not 
be privy to any plot nor act, whereby they may lose life or limb, 
or suffer any loss. Any purpose, which they shall reveal to me, 
either personally, or by messenger or letter, I will not make 


1Loca autem sunt, in diocesi Nicosiensi, in Solia; in diocesi Paphensi, in Cart. de 8. 
Archino (i.e., Arsinoé) ; in diocesi Nimociensi, in Lefkara; in diocesi Fama- Scbtde eS 
gustana, in Carpasio. pbypre, tam. 

2 Dositheos remarks with regard to the tendering of an oath upon such an say od 
occasion that it is a proceeding characteristic of heretics, and instances the Awdexd-’ 
case of the schismatic Novatus, who, according to Eusebios (H. E., lib. vi., Bu8Aos lib. 

Shae . : 3 viii., c. 17 
c. 43), when giving the oblation to any of his followers used to say: ‘‘ Swear par’, p. $24. 
to me by the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ never to leave me and 
turn to Cornelius”. The historian declares that the would-be recipient was 
not suffered to taste it until he had first cursed himself and, instead of saying 
Amen when receiving the bread, had declared: ‘‘I will no more return to 
Cornelius ”’. 
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known to any one to their disadvantage. I will assist in defend- 
ing and maintaining the supremacy of the Church of Rome and 
tha primacy of the C hurch of Nikosia and the ordinances of the 
holy fathers against all men, my privileges being safeguarded. 
When summoned to the Synod I will attend, unless hindered by 
any canonical impediment. The legate of the Apostolic See, 
when he shall be duly notified to me, I will treat respectfully 
both when going and returning, and I will assist bing in all his 
wants, So help me God and these holy Gospels.” ! 


Lusignan, pp. | /Vote.—Lusignan, who informs us that he had, as commissar 

SS tak te ecatit Bishop of Limassol, installed the Orthodox Bishop 
of Levkara, thus describes the ceremony. After the election 
had been approved by the King, or by the Senate, when the 


island was acquired by Venice, the proceedings were submitted 


in writing to the Latin bishop of the diocese in question, who, 
if he found they had been properly conducted, either proceeded 
himself to the Greek cathedral, or sent fe representative. 

There, entering within the RE a and having his chancellor 
by his side to note down the replies, he called before him the 
cler ey of the See, twenty-nine in number, and asked them separ- 
ately on oath if they knew ought against the candidate to unfit 
him for the office, and if they accepted him as their bishop. 


1Ego .. . episcopus de Solia Nicosiensis dicecesis ab hac hora inantea 
fidelis ero et obediens beato Petro sanctzeque Romane ecclesia, dominoque meo 
N. archiepiscopo Nicosiensi eiusque successoribus canonice intrantibus, Non 
ero in concilio, nec in facto, ut vitam perdant, aut membrum, vel capiantur mala 
captione. Consilium quod mihi aut per se, aut per nuntium, vel per litteras 
manifestaverint, ad eorum damnum nulli pandam. Papatum Romane ecclesie 
ac pontificatum Nicosiensis ecclesiz, et regulas sanctorum patrum auditor ero 
ad defendendum, retinendum, salvo ordine meo, contra omnes homines. Vocatus 
ad synodum veniam, nisi prepeditus fuero canonica prepeditione. Legatum 
sedis Apostolicze, quem certum esse cognovero, in eundo et redeundo honorifice 
tractabo, et in suis necessitatibus adjuvabo. Sic Deus me adjuvet, et hec 
sancta Dei Euangelia! 

This oath of canonical obedience seems to have served as a model for the 
one which the Orthodox metropolitan of Rhodes was subsequently required to 
take to his Latin superior on the conquest of that island by the Hospitallers :— 

Bosio, parte2, ‘‘lo N. eletto metropolitano de’ Greci di Rodi da hora innanzi sar6 fedele, 

lib. ix., p. 277. @ gbediente a San Pietro, alla Santa Romana Chiesa e al mio Signore 1’arcives- 
covo Colosense, in questo per Apostolica autorita Delegato, e a’ successori suoi. 
Non far6 in consiglio, dove si machini contra la vita e honor suo, ne di tradirlo. 
Non daro aiuto, consiglio, ne favore a malevoli e Nemici suoi. Sard sottoposto 
al Papato di Roma, e al Pontificato Colosensi; con tutte le forze mie gli aiutard, 
e difenderd, osservando le regole de’ santi Padri. Chiamato essendo al sinodo 
provinciale v’ andaro, non essendo pero legitimamente impedito, e nelle neces- 
sita sue lo soccorrero. Cosi Iddio m’ aiuti, e questi sacrosanti Evangelii, per i 
quali giuro,”’ etc. 
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When the examination of the clergy was over, he caused the 
candidate to approach, and exacted from him Hie oath of obedi- 
ence to the Roman Church. This being concluded the bishop 
directed his chancellor to read in a loud voice the patent of 
appointment, wherein it was stated that, finding no defect nor 
impediment in the election, he foaraied it and invested the 
candidate with the customary authority and privileges. ‘The 
Latin bishop now took the Greek bishop by the hand and con- 
ducted him to his throne, after which the Greek priests com- 
menced to chant. This finished, the Latin bishop, and after 
him the Latin clergy present, gave the Greek bishop the kiss of 
peace, and then his own priests and people kissed his hand. 
Finally the consecration was performed by the three other Greek 
bishops, the abbot of the monastery of Antrio, in the absence of 
any of them, supplying the vacant place." 


(4) Questions involving the condemnation or degradation, as 
well as the translation or resignation, of the Greek bishops were 


* Bryennios, who during his stay in the island may have had an opportunity Bryennios, 
of witnessing the ceremony of installation, describes it somewhat differently as MeAérm 7ept 
follows :— fis gaa 

The Latin bishop, who presided over the conclave on such an occasion, x.7.A. 

asked the candidate: ‘‘ Wilt thou be obedient to the Roman Church?” To 
this question he immediately replied: ‘‘ Yes, my holy Lord, therefore am I 
present’’. After ashort pause the bishop further addressed the candidate thus : 
‘* Dost thou acknowledge the Pope to be holy, and the holy Roman Church to 
be Orthodox and Catholic?” The latter assented to this also, when he was 
again expressly asked: ‘‘ Dost thou promise that thou wilt henceforth be faith- 
ful in all things to the Latin Bishop of Levkosia (Nikosia) and wilt regard him 
absolutely as thy Metropolitan, and, moreover, when summoned to his Synod 
wilt freely meet him there under penalty of a fine? And when the Papal legate 
comes wilt thou commemorate him in thy prayers during his stay (éy 7@ 
eicépxerOa avtoy Kal étépxecba) and wilt thou with all thy people attend him 
and assist him to the utmost of thy power?” The candidate agrees to all these 
conditions and publicly promises to strictly observe them and, in confirmation 
of what he has just said and done, stretches out his hand and, in the sight of 
all, places it upon the holy Gospels lying open before him and swears during 
his whole life, both for himself and his people, to observe all that he has pro- 
mised in word, in writing, and in deed. After the oath is completed he 
demands a blessing of the Latin bishop and places his head upon the latter’s 
knees, who then blesses him, holding his own Ordinal upon his head. While 
the Latin clergy sing the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis’’the Latin bishop repeats in a 
low voice to himself the prayer of consecration out of the Ordinal. This con- 
cluded, the candidate bows reverently to the bishop and, kissing his hand and 
mouth, receives his blessing. Two Latin priests next range themselves on 
either side of him, whereupon, with a notary preceding, he sets out to take 
possession of the See, to which he has been appointed. His escort conducts 
him as far as the episcopal dwelling, when, shutting its doors and standing in 
front of the gates, they turn to him and say: ‘““Receive, O candidate, this 
Church, which the Latin bishop entrusts to thee by our hands”, 
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to be referred to the Holy See, with whom the right of decision 
alone rested. 


(5) The Latin prelates were forbidden on their own initiative 
to appoint to any Orthodox See, unless those, to whom the right 
of appointment belonged, neglected to fill the vacancy within the 
statutory three months laid down by the General Council. In 
such a case the nominee of the Latin bishop must be a Greek, 
and one in every way suited to the position. During the period, 
in which the See remained vacant, the dean and chapter were to 
take possession of the temporalities, which they were directed to 
hand over to the newly-appointed prelate. 


(6) Cases proper to the ecclesiastical courts were, if the liti- 
gants were Greeks, to be referred for decision to the Greek 
bishop. If, however, the suit was between a Latin and a Greek, 
or that a Greek was either plaintiff or defendant in a mixed 
case, then it was to be decided by the Latin bishop of the dio- 
cese. The right of appeal for all nationalities to the Holy See 
was distinctly laid down. All cases, however, in which Greeks 
alone were concerned, could be referred from the Greek to the 
Latin bishop of the diocese, and thence to the Archbishop of 
Nikosia, if necessary. 


(7) All canonically-ordained Greek bishops in the island were 
to be permitted the free exercise of all those privileges over 
‘their co-religionists, which are recognised by common right as 
belonging to their order, without any interference from their 
respective Latin ordinaries, except in those cases where by right 
the metropolitan had jurisdiction. 


(8) The Greek bishops were restricted to one spiritual court 
each within the dioceses of their respective Latin ordinaries. An 
exception, however, was made in the case of Churches adminis- 
tered by archdeacons and other dignitaries, to which spiritual 
courts had been attached from ancient times. These were 
allowed to remain with the proviso that, whenever necessary, 
appeals should be made from them to the Greek ordinary, and 
from him to the Latin. 

Note.—The Constitution of Archbishop Raphael reserves the 
following classes of offences for the decision of the Latin arch- 
bishop and bishops, viz. :— 
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Murder, sacrilege, unnatural offences, incest, rape, assaults on Labbe, | 
om. 
parents, wilful overlaying of infants, perjury, arson, restitution 4, (pais 2), 
of property, imposition of penances, absolution of excommuni- sec. 25. 


Mansi, t 
cated persons, change or non-fulfilment of vows of pilgrimage. xxi?" 


(9) It was decreed that the Latin archbishop and bishops were 
to have over the Greeks, as they already had over the Latins, the 
same power of visiting with ecclesiastical censures all offences against 
them, and in protection of their rights and those of their churches. 


(10) The Greek bishops were directed to attend the diocesan 
synod held annually by their respective Latin ordinaries, in 
company with all the abbots in their dioceses and such priests 
as had the cure of souls. They were further required to receive 
and observe all constitutions passed by these synods, which were 
not opposed to those orthodox rites of theirs, that were in 
accordance with the Catholic faith and permitted by the Church 
of Rome. But they were to be excused attendance at the pro- 
vincial synod held by the Latin metropolitan. 

Note.—According to the Constitutions of the metropolitan Mansi, tom 
Church of Nikosia, famed by Ar shonlone Hugo Fagiano, synods 5 Label ee: 
were to be held twice a year, viz.: (a) On, the Friday after xi. pars. ” 
the Octave of the Epiphany, and (b) on the Wednesday after 
the Octave of Pentecost. 

It was further enacted by the same constitutions that the 
Synod was to assemble early in the morning in the church of St. 
Sophia and that all members, under pain of punishment, were to 
be in their places on the bell ceasing to ring. In the winter 
they were directed to attend, clad in a surplice, or in a close or 
choral cope—in the summer in a surplice only, and were to oc- 
cupy the places allotted to them according to their rank and 
dignity. ‘They were to preserve silence during the debates and 
were strictly enjoined not to make any noise while the benedic- 
tion was being pronounced (!) No one was to leave the synod, 
while it was in session, except in a case of urgent necessity. 


(11) In their visitations among the Greeks of their respective 
dioceses the Latin bishops were to have the same power as was 
conceded to all metropolitans when engaged in visitations among 
their suffragans. The Latin archbishop and bishops were en- 
joined, however, to use moderation in the contributions they 
exacted from the Greeks towards the expenses of these visita- 
tions. The total number of contributions to be levied annually 
by each of the Latin prelates is expressly stated in the Bull. 


H. de Chyp., 
tom. iii., 
pp. 538-9, 


Walcott, 
Sacred 
Archeology, 
p. 478. 
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The sum to be demanded by the Archbishop was not to exceed 
five contributions, or procurations,! the Bishop of Paphos was 
limited to four, while the Bishops of Famagusta and Limassol were 
restricted to three respectively. The value of each contribution 
was fixed at thirty livres tournois, or an equal number of be- 
sants. It was further provided that after the resignation or 
death of Germanos, when the duties of metropolitan over the 
Greeks devolved upon him, the Latin Archbishop was to receive 
annually from the Greeks of each diocese in his provincial visi- 
tations a sum equivalent to sixty livres tournois, or the same 
number of besants. In addition to these pecuniary contributions 
there was also, according to Lusignan, given annually by each 
Orthodox bishop to his Latin ordinary and certain other digni- 
taries a fixed proportion of the offerings, which he received in 
kind from his own clergy and people. There has fortunately 
been preserved an account of the Bishop of Solia’s contribution 
for 1547 to the Latin Archbishop, his diocesan, from which we 
may learn the nature of this exaction.?, This account is divided 
under two heads, summer and winter. During the former period 
the contributions were as follows :— 


A : 12 measures of rose water. 
The Archbishop { 12 ropes of garlic. 

f 6 measures of rose water. 
6 ropes of garlic. 

The Dean y 4 measures of rose water. 
The Chancellor — | 4 ropes of garlic. 

The Chanter | Bel ad lee aie at 
The Sub-Chanter 3 a) iY hides iin as 
The Archdeacon | ind nae Alta rere 

‘The Chaplain 


2 measures of rose water. 
The Beadle i 
2 ropes of garlic. 


The Commissary 


The Treasurer 


'“Procuration, an entertainment made at a visitation for a bishop. In 1336 
a money composition was permitted to be offered by Pope Benedict XII. but 
only one procuration could be demanded if several churches were visited in one 
day. ‘The amount varied in different countries. In England an archbishop 
received 220 turons, a bishop 150, an archdeacon 50, and an archpriest or rural 
dean 10,” The evidence of the Bulla Cypria would seem, however, to show 
that a money composition was permitted at an earlier date than that mentioned 
by Walcott, at least in Cyprus. 


* From the same source we learn that the Greek Bishop of Solia had to pay 
the following fees to his Latin superiors on his consecration :— 

‘Quando il monsignore vescovo greco di Solia si consacrara, per consuetu- 
dine si suol dare al reverendissimo arcivescovo di Nicosia bisanti 200, al rever- 
endo vicario bisanti 25, alli canonici, a ciascuno, bisanti 25”. 
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In the winter the contributions, which appear to have then 
been heavier, were :— 


Figs, 4 measures. 
The Archbishop 4 Sack, 6 measures. 
Pigs, 12. 
Hens, 12. 
Walnuts, 500. 
Figs, 6 measures. 
Sack, 4 measures. 
Pigs, 8. 
Hens, 8. 
Hens, 6. 
Walnuts, 400. 
Figs, 2 measures. 
Sack, 3 measures. 
Pigs, 6. 
Hens, 6. 
Walnuts, 300. 
Figs, 2 measures. 
Sack, 2 measures. 
Pigs, 4. 
Hens, 3. 
Walnuts, 200. 
Figs, 2 measures. 
Sack, 2 measures. 
Pigs, 4. 
Hens, 2. 
Walnuts, 300. 
Figs, 2 measures. 
Sack, 2 measures. 
Hens, 40. 
Pigs, 4. 


| Walnuts, 600. 


The Dean 


The Commissary 


The Dean 
The Commissary 


‘The Canons, each 


The Chancellor 


The Chanter 
Lhe Sub-Chanter 


The Beadle. 
The ‘Treasurer. 


‘The Chaplain. 


The Archdeacon 


(12) Finally, in the vexed question of tithes, the frequent source 
of so many disputes between the rival communions, it was distinctly 
stated that they were the property of the Latin clergy, who were 
confirmed in their possession by the Bull and authorised to collect 
them in their accustomed manner. As a reminder, too, to the 
nobility, who so often neglected to pay these dues, it was de- 
clared that no one was to regard himself as exempt from their 
payment, since their imposition had received the sanction both 
of the divine and the canon law. 
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specia enact- Having thus concluded the general regulations for the govern- 


ments in the 


Bull regarding ment of the two communions in their relations to one another, 
of Germanos. the Pope next proceeds to lay down certain special enactments 
with regard to the position of Germanos himself. 

Although the Bull deprived the Orthodox of their metropoli- 
tan, it made an exception in favour of Germanos, who was 
allowed to retain the title and rank during his lifetime, with 
complete independence of the Latin Archbishop. But it was 
most emphatically declared that no successor, in the event of 
his death or resignation, was to be elected. As the Greek Arch- 
bishops had always continued to hold, even after the Western 
occupation, their seat at Famagusta, he was transferred to Solia 
instead, advantage being taken of a vacancy in the See of Arsinoé 
to establish there Nibon, bishop of the former diocese. He 
was given free choice to reside either at Solia, or in the Church 
of St. Barnabas at Nikosia, which was declared by the Bull to 
be attached for ever to the See of Solia. On his death, or re- 
slgnation, his successor was not to enjoy the archiepiscopal title, 
but was to be subject to the Latin metropolitan of Nikosia in 
the same way as his colleagues were to their respective Latin 
diocesans. Germanos was, however, to have the same authority 
in matters spiritual over the Greek population of Nikosia that 
the other Greek bishops possessed over their co-religionists in 
their dioceses. 

To remove all causes of dispute it was further provided that 
during the lifetime of Germanos, or while he continued to act 
as metropolitan, all exercise of authority over the Greeks on the 
part of the Latin Archbishop and his suffragans should be sus- 
pended. 'To Germanos was given the sole power of appointing 
to any of the Greek Sees which might become vacant, after the 
candidates had been duly approved by their respective Latin 
ordinaries, and of summoning the other Greek prelates to assist 
him in their consecration. He was also to conduct visitations 
among his co-religionists, whenever necessary and, while engaged 
in this and similar duties, was to be invested with such powers 
as the canons conferred on metropolitans. The Latin prelates 
were strictly cautioned against interfering with him contrary 
to his wishes while so occupied, though these and other kindred 
duties were to fall to them in the event of his death or resignation. 
Germanos, on his part, was forbidden to exercise any authority 
in those matters, in which the Bull had conferred powers over 
the Greeks upon the Archbishop of Nikosia in his capacity as 
metropolitan, and upon the Latin bishops as diocesans. 
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In questions of appeal and other matters the Latin Archbishop, 
both during the lifetime of Germanos and afterwards, except in 
the case of Germanos himself, was to enjoy jurisdiction over the 
Greeks included in the diocese of Nikosia, and the same privi- 
lege was extended by the Bull to the other Latin prelates over 
the Greeks of their respective dioceses. Although the person 
of Germanos was exempted from the jurisdiction of the Latin 
Archbishop, he was directed to make to him the prescribed 
oath of obedience on being invested with the See of Solia. This 
once done the Latin metropolitan was to possess no power of 
either censuring or giving him orders, under any pretext what- 
ever. Germanos had the right, however, of appealing to him, 
should he so desire it, due regard being paid to the prerogatives 
of the Holy See. 

After strictly enjoiming both parties to observe closely the 
terms of this decision, the provisions of which were extended 
to the Syrians of the island also, as being in communion with 
the Orthodox Church, the Pope concludes with a prayer, which 
must have sounded as a solemn mockery to the Greeks, that the 
two Churches by mutual forbearance and assistance might be- 
come united as one body under one head in Christ, the true 
peace of all. 

Thus after a str uggle, which had extended over more than 
sixty years, the native Church, that for twelve whole centuries 
had preserved its autonomy oe independence, became finally 
subject to the intruding Latin clergy. The Bull, however, 
instead of producing that peace which its author professed to 
have intended, only gave rise to a fresh crop of troubles. Hugo 
Fagiano, not ana with the triumph which he had gained, 
was furious at the empty honour granted to Germanos an being 
allowed to retain during life the title of Archbishop. Being 
unable to deprive him of even this crumb of Papal mercy he 
resigned his See and, returning to his native Tuscany, spent the 
remainder of his days in the monastery, which he had founded 
near Pisa, called Episcopia. 

In spite, however, of the favour which the civil authorities Effects of the 
continued to show iene the position of the Greek clergy after position of the 
the publication of this Bull was certainly worse than it had ever clersy. 
been before. They were now deprived of the prospect of ever 
being placed upon an equalitv with their Latin rivals. The 
concessions made by Innocent IV. had been revoked, and the 
measures devised by Celestine III. and Cardinal Pelagius re- 
imposed in an even more objectionable form. All power was 
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completely vested in the Latin Archbishop and his suffragans. 
The Greeks were regarded merely as their representatives among 
archbishop the members of their own communion. Archbishop Raphael, 


* Constitutio not long after the publication of the Bull, issued a constitution, 


Gracos et et which the Greek bishops were required to read four times 
Mansi, tom. annually to their clergy and laity, especially assembled for the 
sels tom. Purpose. In it he put the case very plainly by boastfully pro- 
xz,P2 Claiming that the Latin bishops were the real pastors of Cyprus, 
while the Greek were only tolerated. Such outspoken utter- 
ances naturally did not tend to allay the feelings of mutual 
dislike which animated the two Churches. The Greeks were 
yet further irritated by these tokens of contempt and indiffer- 
ence, to which they had to submit from their victorious rivals. 
The spirit of opposition made its presence felt in a variety of 
ways, and only awaited a favourable opportunity for asserting 
itself with effect. It was this which rendered the Orthodox at 
all times ready to welcome any deliverer, in whatever guise he 
might come, who seemed to promise them release from the 
intolerable yoke of Rome. And such an occasion appeared 
to present itself soon after the publication of this obnoxious 
Recapture of Bull, Constantinople had once again reverted to its old masters, 


Constan 
nople by the after being i in possession of the Latins for more than fifty years. 


jay, On 25th J uly 1261, Alexios Strategopulos, the general of 
Michael (VIII.) Palzeologos captured the Imperial City by 
assault, while the Emperor, Baudouin II. was a fugitive in 
Europe, seeking assistance in vain from the Latin princes. 
‘he eyes of the Cypriots turned instinctively to the conqueror 
for protection against the persecutions, to which they were 
once more exposed. It was known that Paleologos, elated 
fremend with his recent success, contemplated an attack upon the 
En Venetians in Crete, with the aid of the Genoese. It was also 
Balzologos suspected that he might take advantage of the discontent rife 
among the Greeks in Cyprus to make a sudden descent upon 
that jel too, with the fleet which he and his allies had pre- 
pared for the conquest of the former place. Filled with appre- 
Counter hension as to the result of these designs the new Pope, Urban 
Pope Urban JV., wrote from Orvieto on 12th. January 1263 to the Regent ! 
Raynald., ad and barons, warning them of the suspected enterprise and ex- 


now” shorting ther to place themselves, without delay, in a position of 


' Hugues, son of Henri d’Antioche and Isabelle, daughter of Hugues I. de 
Lusignan, who became King of Cyprus on the death of his cousin, Hugues II, 
in 1267. Previous to his accession he had been bailiff and regent of the king- 
dom. 
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defence. This first letter was followed by a second, dated the Urban com. 
23rd of the same month, in which the writer complained to the Regent tof 


Regent that the Ss Cee shown the Greeks only encouraged toleration 


them in their resistance. It would appear that some of the Pea 
Orthodox clergy had been induced to submit to the Church of cart, 8. 
Rome and to acknowledge the authority of the Latin metro- 75 UH. d de Ch., 
politan. But their act had exposed them to the resentment »?. 655-51). 
of their co-religionists, who had excommunicated them and 
forbidden them to officiate, at the same time branding them 

as heretics and schismatics for what they had done. Not con- 

tent with this display of hatred they had proceeded to even 

more violent measures, refusing to contribute to their support, 
destroying their property, and reducing them to such straits 

that the Latin metropolitan was obliged at times to give them 
shelter and to provide them with the bare necessaries of life. 
Though the Archbishop had protested against these lawless 
proceedings to the Regent and nobility, and had solicited their 
assistance to put down such a state of things, his appeal had 

met, the Pope asserts, with scant attention. Urban accordingly 
reminds the Regent of the respect which he, as a Catholic and 

a devout son of the Church, owed to ecclesiastical persons and 
especially to his spiritual faikion, the Archbishop, as well as of 

his duty to maintain them in spin rights and privileges, and 

to defend the Catholic religion and the liberties of the Church 
against all assailants. He requests him, moreover, to protect 

the persecuted Greek clerics against their co-religionists, and to 

assist the Latin metropolitan in his endeavours to repress the 
audacity of the Greeks and Syrians, whenever called upon to 

do so. The Archbishop, he added, had received instructions 

from him to invoke the aid of the aes arm, when necessary, 

and to punish all offenders with spiritual censures, notwithstand- 

ing that exemption from excommunication and from having 

their estates placed under an interdict by any general Papal 

brief had previously been granted to some of them by the Holy 

See. This letter appears “to have failed in its object, for the rne ratin 


Archbish 
Latin primate soon afterwards repaired in person Ww ith his grie- carries his. 


grievances to 


vances to the Pope.’ He represented that, owing to the culpable the Pope at 
apathy of the Executive, his authority was derided and he him-» 
self no more regarded than if he had been a mere priest. When 


‘This circumstance is expressly mentioned in the Pope’s third letter dated H. rosie 
from Orvieto, 13th April 1264, though the prelate’s name is not given. ‘‘ Acce- er No.1 1 
dens, non absque multis periculis et laboribus, ad Apostolicam Sedem venera- 


bilis frater noster Nicosiensis archiepiscopus,”’ 


Raynald., ad 
ann. 1264, 
No. 66. 


The Orthodox 
opulace at 
ikosia at- 

tempts the 

life of the 

Papal Legate, 

Pierre, Arch- 

bishop of 

Rodez. 


Amadi, p. 
344, Note 2. 
Raynald., ad 
ann. 1309, 
Nos. 33-34. 


Amadi, p. 396. 
Fl. Bustron, 
lib. iii., 

pp. 247-8. 
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he had endeavoured to use his powers as metropolitan for the 
suppression of vice and the punishment of evil-doers, he had 
been told that such matters did not come within his jurisdiction 
and that he should confine himself strictly to the supervision of 
his own clergy and dependants. As the result of these com- 
plaints Urban wrote again on 13th April 1264 to the same 
effect, warning the Regent and nobles that, if they persisted in 
withholding their assistance, he would confirm any sentence the 
Archbishop might pronounce against them for their neglect. 


Of the irritation felt by the Orthodox at this constant inter- 
ference with their religious liberty, and of the readiness so often 
shown by them to resent it, we have clear proof in the follow- 
ing incident, which took place at Nikosia in 1313. The Papal 
Legate, Pierre, Archbishop of Rodez, having had some dispute 
with the Greek prelates the latter presented themselves at the 
capital on the Ist May in that year and, after consulting among 
themselves, went in a body to the Archbishop’s residence to 
confer with the Pope’s representative. Some of the populace, 
seeing them go and imagining that the legate was about to put 
some slight upon them, proceeded to escort them thither. The 
bishops, observing that they were being accompanied and fear- 
ing lest a disturbance might arise, retraced their steps. But the 
mob continued on its way to the palace and, on arriving there, 
burst open the doors of the various rooms, intent upon doing 
the legate some injury. Furious at finding their prey had escaped 
them they rushed into the kitchen and, seizing some fire from 
the hearth, endeavoured to burn down the building, hoping in 
this manner to destroy the object of their search. Luckily, be- 
fore any great damage could be done, the Vicomte of Nikosia 
appeared with a posse of police and drove the rioters away, 
threatening any of them, who should return, with the loss of a 
hand and foot. An inquiry being held some of the culprits were 
apprehended and imprisoned, but being proved to have acted in 
ignorance were afterwards released. The Greek bishops are also 
reported to have been confined for a while as prisoners in the 
archiepiscopal palace for their supposed complicity in the affair. 

Notwithstanding these displays of popular indignation the 

1This prelate appears really to have been Pierre de Pleine Chassaigne> 
Bishop of Rodez, who was appointed Apostolic Legate in the East from the 
commencement of the year 1308. In 1313 he was occupied in the suppression 
of the Templars in Cyprus. In 1314 he was raised to the dignity of Patriarch 


of Jerusalem. In 1315 he was still at Nikosia and the following year at Paris. 
His death occurred in 1318. 
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Papal authorities did not cease to harass the Orthodox on the 
subject of their religious opinions. In a letter dated from Avig- Renewal of 
non, Ist October, 1326, John XXII. exhorts Raymond, Patri- by Pope John 
arch of J erusalem, to proceed with the extirpation of heresy in Rayna, ad 
Cyprus. After directing the latter’s attention to the peculiar No 2.” 
errors of the Jacobites and Nestorians, many of whom were then 
inhabiting the island, he goes on to etinhette certain objection- 

able tenets held by the members of the Orthodox Communion. 
Among others he specially mentions a denial of the existence of 
purgatory and hell, and an assertion that the souls of the saints 

are not in Paradise until after the Judgment, but that the souls 

of all, including even those of the wicked, are meanwhile at rest, 

free from purgatorial pains. He charges some of them also with 
refusing to partake of the Sacrament, unless brought from Con- 
stantinople, and others he accuses of the incredible and supersti- 

tious practice of administering it to their animals as medicine. 

The letter concludes by exhorting the Patriarch to root out all 

such detestable doctrines and heresies, the writer expressing con- 

fidence in his well-known tact and discretion, which he declares 

equal to the task. 

The Church of Rome, again apparently losing all patience at Pierre de, 
the long-deferred conversion of its Orthodox subjects, once more Papal Legate. 
éndeavoured to accomplish by force what it had failed to effect 
by milder measures. It had now at hand a fitting instrument 
for its purpose in the person of one, whose methods strongly re- 
call to mind a former occupant of the same position, Pelagius, 

Bishop of Albano. In fact the two might have been cast in 

the same mould, so closely did they resemble one another in 

their manner of proceeding. In both there was the same con- 

suming desire for the exaltation of their Church, with the same 

total disregard of the means employed. ‘The man now honoured 

with the confidence of the Papacy was a Carmelite friar, named 

Pierre de Thomas. His first appearance in the East dates from 

the mission sent in 1356 by Innocent VI. to the Emperor John 

(V.) Palzeologos on the contemplated union of the two Churches. 

We next and him placed in charge of the See of Korone in the Raynald., ad 
Morea, whence shortly afterwards he was appointed to the im- No. is.” 
portant position of Apostolic Legate in the East. Several Phitippe ae 
biographies of him have appeared, wae most remarkable being & Chancellot of 


his 


the work of his intimate friend, Philippe de Maizicres, Chan- fiend and 


biographer. 


cellor of Cyprus.! In it the ‘ribet fulsome adulation is strangely Raynald., ad 
1 His biography by Philippe de Maiziéres has been published by the Bollan- ae ‘ 


dists under date of 29th January. De Mas Latrie in his second volume of tom. ii 


Raynald., ad 


ann. 1 
No. 10, 


Raynald., ad 


ann, 1 


362, 


359, 


No. 17. 


His adven- 


tures 
Crete. 


Raynald., ad 


ann. 1 
No. 19 


359, 
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blended with accounts of the most astounding miracles. The 
author gravely informs his readers, so great was his hero’s 
reputation for sanctity in Cyprus, that even on the testimony 
of Armenians, Greeks, and other schismatics a light used to 
descend from heaven into his cell, while he was praying! Once, 
while journeying from Rhodes to Cyprus, the ship encountered 
such a tempest that death by drowning threatened every mo- 
ment to befall all who were in it. The sailors threw out six- 
teen of the stoutest anchors, but they were useless owing to 
the heavy seas. Seeing that all their efforts were in vain the 
crew betook themselves to the legate for assistance. After 
earnestly engaging in prayer, with his face upon the deck, he 
arose and threw the crucifix he was accustomed to carry into 
the foaming billows. The effect produced by this act was 
marvellous to behold. A great calm immediately succeeded. 
All who were in the ship, so the narrator of this wonderful ex- 
ploit takes care to relate, were strangely astonished at this 
marvellous occurrence, and returned thanks to God, Who through 
the merits of His servant had delivered them from a watery 
grave. Against the opponents of the Roman Church, who 
found in him a most formidable antagonist, he waged unceasing 
hostilities, regardless of the personal risks he ran. Nor-were 
the weapons of his warfare always such as we should have 
expected from a man of his sacred profession. ‘The sword of 
the flesh came equally as ready to his hand as more spiritual 
weapons. At Smyrna, Rhodes, Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
elsewhere he showed that he could don the armour of the warrior 
with the same ease as the vestments of the priest. The labours 
that he endured and the perils that he ran, by sea and land, read 
like the adventures of a second Paul. So great was the repu- 
tation he had thus acquired that, by the very terror of his name, 
he compelled one of the most powerful of the Turkish emirs to 
pay tribute to the Christians—a feat which none of the princes 
or legates had ever yet been able to achieve. His admiring 
biographer records many examples of that cool courage in the 
face of danger, for which he was so noted. On one occasion, 
hearing that an especially objectionable form of heresy was prev- 
alent among the nobility and principal inhabitants of Crete, 


the History of Cyprus gives extracts from another manuscript biography en- 
titled :— 


‘Legenda gloriosi patriarche Constantinopolitani sancti fratris Petri Thome, 
ordinis intemerathe Virginis de Carmello, legati sancti passagii, compilata per 
fratrem Johannem Carmessoni de Arragonia, magistrum in sacra pagina, ac 
fratrum Minorum Terre Sancte ministrum ”. 
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he determined to uproot it, and came with all haste to Candia 
for that purpose. But the news of his intention must in some 
way have preceded him, for we read that he was received on 
his arrival, not as the legate and a friend, but as an enemy. 
After diligent inquiries he summoned the guilty parties, chief 
among whom was a relative of the Venetian governor’s wife, to 
appear before him. ‘The delinquents, full of wrath and indigna- 
tion, presented themselves in obedience to his request, but re- 
fused to answer satisfactorily any of his questions. The legate, 
thereupon, appealed in the name of the Roman Church to the 
civil power. But the governor instead of answering the appeal 
threatened him, at the instigation of his wife, with death, if 
he persisted in his attempt. ‘The undaunted Pierre de Thomas, 
undeterred by these threats, laid the governor and entire com- 
munity under an interdict, ordering the churches to be closed 
and forbidding the bells to be rung. With that arrogance, 
which the emissaries of Rome know so well how to assume at 
times, he informed the astonished governor that his Church, 
which bestowed kingdoms upon her faithful children and with- 
drew them from the disobedient, would, for his contumacy and 
the favour he showed to heretics, deprive him of his dominions 
and bestow them upon more worthy recipients. These bold 
words so astounded and intimidated the governor that he 
asked pardon of Pierre de Thomas, who at once granted it. 
The heretics seeing themselves thus deprived of the protection, 
upon which they had so long relied, confessed their error and, 
on renouncing it, were graciously pardoned, though previously 
condemned to the stake. The relative of the governor's wife, 
however, still proving contumacious and refusing to recant, was 
burnt. Thus was that pernicious heresy stamped out and 
Crete once again illumined with the light of the true faith, as 
his biographer exultingly exclaims. But his animosity against 
the enemies of religion was not confined to them while living. 
It pursued them even when dead. On the same occasion, dur- 
ing his progress through the island, he came to a town called 
Canila, where he caused the remains of a dead heretic to be 
exhumed and consumed by fire. On the completion of this most 
successful undertaking he at once left the island, accompanied, 
so we are assured, by the plaudits and good will of the Cretans ! 
Another “eniley Bel eS instance of Hise intrepid conduct, shown His conduct 
at the capture of Alexandria in 1365, is thus recorded by his of Alexandria 
admiring biographer: “I cannot remain silent about the activ- raynaia., aa 


ity of my father, the legate, and his burning desire for martyr- Noi.” 
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dom. The Saracens, drawn up wisely and skilfully in dense 


array on the shores of the harbour, awaited with shouts the land- 
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D. 362 sq. 
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p. 98. 


Amadi, 
pp. 409, 410. 


Strambaldi, 
p. 39. 


ing of our men. ‘The legate, so far ignorant of the cause which 
delayed our attack, cr ied out to me in a great fervour of enthu- 
siasm, ‘ My dear brother Chancellor, by the memory of our Lord’s 
passion let us make for the land ath our galley. I cannot endure 
such insults. Let us attack the Saracens, with the cross at our 
head, and let all our galleys follow it.I, beholding his boldness 
and readiness to die, though greatly admiring it, answered him 
with a smile : ‘ My father, as the time has not yet come for us to 
die, with all respect I will not do so’. His grief at my reply was 
indestribable. At early dawn it was decreed by the King and 
Council, with the help of God, to land and begin the holy war. 
My father might then have been seen, completely clad in a suit of 
magnificent armour, standing on a projecting part of our galley, 
cross in hand, blessing the host to right and left of him. As 
the battle pr ogressed and the arrows kept raining down, did he 
fear to advance? By no means, for God knows I'saw his face 
unchanged and without any sign of fear on it, both when on sea 
and land. So eager was hee to disembark that, though the 
arrows kept flying in countless numbers, he was reluctant to 
cover himself with a shield, even when I had advised him to do 
so many times.” 

It was about the year 13601 that this redoubtable ecclesiastic 
first comes prominently before us in connection with Cyprus. 
He was lying seriously ill at Rhodes, when he received a sum- 
mons to proceed to Cyprus for the coronation of Pierre (I.) de 
Lusignan. Rising from his sick bed he embarked in obedience 
to the call, but so much worse did he become during the voyage 
that he was at death’s door when, in answer to his prayers, he 
was miraculously restored to perfect health. He had not been 
long in the island before he resolved to convert the Orthodox 
by force to the Roman faith. The attempt and its result are 
thus described by his biographer: ‘“ Hearing that the Greek 
bishops and priests, with the rest of the Greek population in 


1The actual time was December, 1359, but the local chroniclers vary as to 
the exact day of the month, as the following extracts will show. 

Th deur épn THK SuceuBplov ary! (Monday, 2oth Dec., 1359) audpavey els Toy 
Auudvay THS Kepuias evav Kar Epyov Copper eoLeVv OV Kal @ dard Hptev evas Anyadros Tov 
mama, Tov motov expdtay Toy ppépe Tliépny Te Toumas ame Toy Spdivov Tod Kdpme, K.7.A. 

A di 8 decembrio arivo una galia a Cerines et meno un legato del papa nomi- 
nato fra Piero de Thomaso, de l’ordine de Carmeni. 

Et a di 8 decembrio 1359 de Christo apparve una gallera in Cerines, et vene 
un legato del papa nominato fra Pier de Thomaso de Il’ordine carmelitano. 
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Cyprus, were schismatics and unwilling to obey the Roman 
Church, and were with all their power persuading faithful Chris- 
tians t6 continue in their rites and ceremonies, he, with the per- 
mission of the King, called before him in the ereater Church of 
Nikosia (#.¢., Santa Sophia) the primate of the Greeks with all 
his clergy. When all had come Pierre de ‘Thomas caused the 
doors to be shut, fearing a tumult on the part of the Greeks, 
and sitting hefore the high altar pointed out to them their error, 
courteously and plainly, “fromi passages of Scripture, striving to 
recall them to the true faith and obedience to the Church of 
Rome. Many, thereupon, recognising their error and confessing 
their fault repented. But the devil, envying the Church such 
good fortune and profit, through the agency of a certain stubborn 
and obdurate priest, eReited the rest and moved them to deride 
Pierre de Thomas. ‘The populace assembled outside on hearing 
the noise began to get angry and to shout against Pierre dé 
Thomas and suddenly rushed to the cathedral with cries of 
‘Death to the Legate’. The wicked Greek priests, observing 
the rage and fury of the mob, opened the doors, when the Peli 
tude hushed in mad with rage. Pierre de hola perceiving 
what had taken place, though many of his attendants took to 
flight, encouraged those ition still remained, saying: ‘’Trust in 
God. Place thie cross in front of me and let us die bravely in 
defence of the Catholic faith’. He uttered these words without 
stirring from his seat, showing himself the more undaunted the 
closer his foes approached, and when every moment expecting 
death. ‘The King, at last hearing of what was taking place, 
despatched his brother, the Prince of Antioch, who, mounting 
his horse and accompanied by a body of solciees, rushed to the 
church. He, driving out the mob with difficulty, rescued Pierre 
de Thomas from his perilous position, whereat all the faithful 
returned thanks to God.” 

The story, as told by most of the native chroniclers, differs , Machera, 
however, considerably from the above. By them the legate i is 
represented as having attempted the conversion of the Orthodtrr 
less by argument than by force. It was the noise caused by the 
resistance offered by the Greek ecclesiastics to these violent pro- 
ceedings, which attracted their co-religionists to the spot. On 
learning what was going on within they battered down the doors 
with a heavy beam, and rushed in to the rescue of their outraged 
pastors, while some of the bolder spirits even tried to fire the 
building in the hope that the legate would perish in the flames. 
One of the latest of these histortane tells the story somewhat pa 158. 198. 
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differently. He says that the populace was excited to fury by 
the indiscreet language of the legate himself, who gave out that 
he had been commissioned by the Pope to suppress the Greek 
bishoprics and hand over the Orthodox to the entire control of 
the Latin hierarchy. ‘This report so enraged the Greeks that 
they rushed with arms in their hands to the residence of the 
legate to wreak their vengeance upon him. He, divining the 
hostile purpose of their coming, fled to Santa Sophia, where his 
pursuers would have slain him but for the timely intervention 
of his rescuers.! 

If we may accept the doubtful statement of his friend and 
biographer, even this severe lesson did not dissuade him from his 
attempts at converting the Orthodox, for partly by threats and 
partly by blandishments he is said to have induced the Greek 
primate and his colleagues, with a majority of the priests, to 
obey the Church of Rome. ‘This, as the same authority remarks, 
none of the bishops or legates before him had been able to ac- 
complish. And for the same reason we may well question his 
success also. 

Another and much more likely account represents the legate 
as going to the King and, while protesting that he had not at- 
tempted anything unusual, demanding the punishment of his 
assailants on the ground that, in his person, the dignity of the 
Holy See had been insulted. ‘The latter by way of reply pointed 
out that it was not to his interest at the beginning of his reign 
to provoke the hatred of the Greeks, who far outnumbered the 
Latins; that he was not master of their consciences, and that, if 
he should punish them, he would seem to be in collusion with 


16 motos €0éAnoe va Tolan Tovs Pwualovs Aativous, kal CeAnce va Tovs Kovdep- 


pudon, Kad eylyny péyav oxdvradoy pe Tovs Pwpalovs Kal me Tos Aarivous: kal 
trevev va épn Tovs miokdmous Kal youuevous, Kat jpTray ulay jucpay eis Thy aryiav 
Sopiayv, kal of micxowo: déy eevpay To O€Anudy Tov: Kal dytay éwijKay els Thy eK- 
KAnolav, épadrloay tais mépras Kad ekoupepuidoay evay wamdy, Td mapavduw Tov 6 
Mavr(as: Kal of &AdAor ediapevtevyourtay, Kat of PpdyyKo. edvvacredydy Tous. 
"Eypoiknoev 6 Aads Thy Tapaxty Kal érpékay va *umovy eis THY aylay Zopiav, kal 
Sty rods apjKay, aume pwuaviornoay. Tédres erjyav kal épépay ula vevplay weydAnv 
va toakloouv Tats méptais, kal &AAor BddAav Aaumpdv. TpoiavtTa Ta yevdueva 6 
phyas freer Toy adeApdy Tov toy mplytCyy,* Kal Toy auipddAny,t Kal Toy BiokovvTny 
THs Aevkoctas,{ kal apioav kal avoitay Thy aylay Sopiay, kal ediaperrépay Thy Aadr, 
kad eovprncay eis ulay weplay: Kad wovadra éBydAay Tods éemickdmous Kal (ma)rddes 
Tovs Pwpuatous, cal wploay tous v& moAomoty Kata Td hoay ovvebiouéevor* Kal roy 
Anydrov aploay Toy vaiKaipéon Td vnciv: Kal eis TobTny Thy oTpdrny Exapey Td 
oxdvtadoy: Ka Scous exovpepulacer, eppivay Td maymdniy, Kal errboay To. 


* Jean de Lusignan, Prince of Antioch. + Jean de Sur, Admiral of Cyprus. 
+ Henri de Giblet, Vicomte of Nikosia (?) 
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the legate, an idea he was most unwilling they should form; 
that, where religion was concerned, it was difficult to single out 
individual offenders ; and that it was wiser to ignore what had 
been done, since any punishment would be regarded by the 
Greeks merely as an attack upon their faith. With this answer 
the meddlesome ecclesiastic had to be content and to pocket the 
affront offered to him, since he saw that any insistence on his 
part would only have exposed him to the indignity of further 
refusals. 
In Justice to the memory of this sincere and whole-hearted His conduct 


urin, 


bigot mention should be made of the services which he is re- plage at 
ported to have rendered Cyprus during an epidemic of the Raynald., ad 
plague. While that fell disease was raging at Famagusta, carry- No. ith 
ing off daily from thirty to forty victims, the legate, heedless of 

the risks he ran, visited the death-stricken town and by his ex- 
ample instilled courage into the survivors. ‘To avert the just 
anger of Heaven, which in his opinion had sent this affliction 
upon the inhabitants in punishment for their sins, he organised 

a solemn procession, ordering those desirous of taking part in it 

to come barefooted and to prepare themselves by previous fast- 

ing. On the day appointed the legate, clad in his episcopal 
robes, marshalled the procession, and so worked on the populace 

by the fervour of his exhortations that not only Christians, but 
also Turks, Saracens and Jews, moved to tears by the power of 

his words, walked barefooted with the rest. Scarcely was the 
function ended when its benefits became at once apparent. 
Though the sick and moribund were then lying about the 
city in scores of places, the ravages of the plague immediately 
ceased and no more deaths occurred. And what made the 
miracle the more remarkable was the fact that the moon was 
then in her last quarter, a period, according to the worthy 
Chancellor, when in the experience of medical men few patients 
recover.! 

This favourite of Heaven died at Famagusta on 6th January Date of death 
1366 from a wound, received at the capture of Alexandria, and sepulture.. 
was buried in the har ch belonging to his order in that town.’ 

His last request was that his body might be laid at the entrance Roynald., ad 


No. 18. 


1“ Quodque miraculum effecit majus, revolutionem luna peragebat, et tunc - 
pro medicorum sententia pauci solent evadere. 


* Strambaldi, however, reports his death to have occurred at Rhodes. Strambaldi, 
“Et andé anche il legato a Rhodi e morse,” while Machera represents it to an 
ACNRraA, 


have taken place at Famagusta on 6th June 1366, ‘Kal amd0avey tH x" iouviou 131. 
tés~’ Xpiorod, 
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to the choir, so that all, even goats and dogs, if it were possible, 
might have a chance of walking over it. Even after death the 
power of working miracles, which had so distinguished him during 
life, did not desert him. His holy body is reported to have re- 
mained limp to the touch and to have exhaled a most agreeable 
odour, while the schismatics, who once thirsted for his blood, 
now paid the greatest veneration to his sacred remains. 
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CHAPTER II. 


taught the Papacy the uselessness of all further attempts p pact Ue thaby 

at “paaithit conversion. Henceforth it had recourse to es 4 

other expedients. By the mouth of a crazy Swedish saint, named St Bridget 

Bridget,' it now threatened the Orthodox for their sfnbbomiesse foram (sth 

with the wrath of Heaven instead. This visionary claimed to have ~ 

received at Jerusalem a special revelation of impending judgment 

against Cyprus. ‘This message of doom she first communicated raynaia, ad 

by letter to the new King, Riere II., and subsequently herself xo” 

publicly proclaimed in Famagusta, fatesa on her way home. 

After representing the Saviour as warning the inhabitants GENEL Loredano, lib. 
ally to repent, under the threat of wiping them out and intro-””” si: 

ducing in their stead more faithful Christians, she further makes 

Him address the refractory Greeks as follows. oT have only 

one Vicar upon Earth, the Supreme Pontiff at Rome. They, 

who from pride or other worldly sins are disobedient to him, 

shall be unworthy of My presence after death. Learn, O ye 

Greeks, that neither your empire, nor the rest of your powers, 

shall continue in safety and peace, but shall always be exposed 

to the attacks of enemies, unless ye hasten with repentance to 

the Roman Church, and conform entirely to its laws and teach- . 

ing.” But the Orthodox remained as impervious to these spirit- 

ual terrors as they had previously been to more material ones. 

The learned Dositheos, by his contemptuous reference to them positneos 


as the work of a schismatic and ventriloquist, represents the view Shiaget, and 


the value of 


always held by his Church with regard to these predictions.? her revela- 


oo failure of Pierre de Thomas seems to have at last change ot 


2 Bridget, who was of the royal blood of Sweden, and had been married to Robertson, 
Ulf, Prince of Nericia, lived chiefly at Rome from the jubilee of 1350 until her Hist. bh 
death in 1373. She founded an order which had its chief seat at Wadstena, in vol. vii., p. 
Sweden. In the headship of this she was succeeded by her daughter St. Catha- 1% Note . 
rine. Bridget was canonised by Boniface IX. Attempts were made to pro- 
cure from the Council of Basle and from Eugenius IV. a formal authorisation of 
her prophecies, but no decided step was taken in consequence. 


3 mpd BAnua Aariveoy TptTov, Ort Bpvyirn Tw yuvaurel TXT MAT LK Kad eyyacTpiuvow 
amrekarvpon 6 apavicuds THs Barirelas TOV “Pwudvwr, K.T.A. 


Dositheos, 
AcvodexaBrB, 
lib. xi., c. 1, 
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He charges Bridget with falsehood, if she really uttered them, 
unless they were, as he supposed, a fiction of the Romanists. 
They at any rate, he declares, had no cause for elation, since 
the fact that the divine intimation had been confided to a woman 
was a clear proof that they had not one godly man left among 
them. Claims, too, to supernatural revelations were a very 
common device, he remarks, of the heretics Sabellius and Mar- 
cellus to subvert orthodox teaching. The doctrine of the Pope’s 
supremacy was an innovation, diametrically opposed both to 
Scripture and ecclesiastical history. The Eastern Communion, 
moreover, placed its reliance on the Scriptures and the Councils 
rather than on revelations and miracles—and least of all when 
proceeding from a woman, who was both a schismatic and mani- 
festly untruthful. 

But the attention of the Papacy soon became directed to a 
subject more nearly concerning itself. A movement, natural 
and inevitable when we consider the circumstances under which 
it arose, now threatened to destroy its hold upon the allegiance 
of its own adherents in the island. 

The last of those remarkable religious enterprises known as 
the Crusades had resulted in the death of St. Louis before Tunis 
(25th Aug., 1270), and the ignominious retreat of the French 
chivalry. Acre, the only stronghold possessed by the Chris- 
tians on the soil of Palestine, had been captured by the vic- 
torious Khalil twenty years later. In vain did the Popes urge 
the faithful to arm for the recovery of their former conquests, 
and promise the rich rewards of Paradise to all, who would risk 
life and fortune in such a venture. Their appeals failed to 
arouse that enthusiasm which they had once so easily evoked. 
Europe, after two centuries of fruitless endeavour, had grown 
weary of pouring her blood and treasure into the thirsty sands 
of Syria. So long as Cyprus continued to serve as the base, 
whence the armies of the Cross went forth to do battle with the 
infidel, the mutual antipathy of the Easterns and Westerns re- 
mained as strong as ever. Each fresh arrival from the West 
helped to keep up that racial animosity which, while it lasted, 
prevented all possibility of a fusion. But with the abandon- 
ment of the Crusades a new era commenced. Cyprus having now 
lost that importance, which it once possessed, ceased to attract 
to its shores the more adventurous spirits of the West. ‘The 
Latin settlers, thus cut off in great measure from intercourse 
with their brethren outside, became insensibly drawn towards 
those whom they had once looked down upon and despised. 
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The situation appears to have been very similar to that created 

in England at an earlier period, when the Norman aristocracy 

severed connection with their ancestral homes in France. There 

force of circumstances compelled them at last to amalgamate 

with their once-despised Saxon serfs. And the same forces, now 

at work in Cyprus, would have produced a similar result but 

for circumstances acting from without, which suddenly arrested 

the growth of the national sentiment before it had time to ma- 

ture. That the Roman Church had for some time recognised 

the danger to herself of the growing tendency, and had done her 

best to combat it, is very evident. Witness in support of this 
statement the Gonstidation of Archbishop Philip, passed at the Constitu- 
Nikosia in 1350, which contained two important clauses designed bishop Philip 
for that very purpose. The first, directed against mixed mar- tapte, 


Concilia, tom. 
riages, which were recognised as fie most obvious source of the xi. (pars. 2), 


dreaded danger, prohibited their celebration until the banns”” 
had been published on three several occasions according to 
prescribed form in a Latin church. Moreover, of the two 
contracting parties the one who happened to be a Greek, was 
required, before marriage, to receive confirmation according 
to the Latin rite. It was further distinctly declared that the 


children of such marriages were to be considered and educated 


ly, De Franco contrahente cum Greca. 
constitutionibus scribi mandamus, quod de cetero nullus Francus audeat con- 
trahere cum Grzeca, vel Grzecus cum Franca, nisi tribus edictis propositis more 
solito in ecclesiis Francorum, secundum formam per praedecessores nostros 
editam, cum ad invicem contrahunt Franci. Et quod teneatur mulier Greca, 
quz contrahet, seu contrahere velit cum Franco, primo recipere sacramentum 
confirmationis more Francorum; et e converso si sit Grecus qui velit cum 
muliere Franca contrahere, primo antequam ad contrahendum admittatur, con- 
firmetur, et banna etiam proponantur juxta mores, ut supra: ita quod liberi 
ex els procreati seu nati, pro Francis habeantur et teneantur, et more Francorum 
vivere debeant, super omnibus sacramentis recipiendis et perficiendis, et aliis 
quibuscumque negotiis per ipsos agendis et sciendis, 

2. Ut nec Grecus Franco, nec Francus Greco, ministret sacramenta :— 

Item statuimus et ordinamus, quod de cztero nullus presbyter Grecus, 
cujuscumque status et conditionis existat, audeat sacramenta ecclesiastica, vel 
eorum aliquod ministrare alicui Franco, nisi in casu necessitatis evidentis; et 
e€ converso, quod nullus Francus eodem modo sacramenta ecclesiastica, vel 
eorum aliquod ministrare audeat alicui Greco ; nisi, ut praemissum est, necessi- 
tate cogente evidenti. Et quia preemissa consueverunt et solent inter Francos 
et Grecos plura scandala generare, viam quibuscumque scandalis et malitiis 
volentes praeecludere, cum non simus sola premissorum excessuum prohibitione 
contenti, una cum premissis canonicis et capitulo nostro deliberavimus pcenam 
imponere, ut quos Deitimor a malo non retrahit, saltem coertionis pcena restrin- 
gat ; videlicet, ut sacerdotes et clerici omnes, qui ausi fuerunt contra nostras 
prohibitiones preemissas matrimonia solemnizare, vel sacramenta ministrare, 
puniantur poenis statutis et declaratis in constitutionibus matrimonia clandes- 
tina prohibentibus : et laici excommunicationis sententiam incurrant ipso facto. 
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as Latins, and to receive the sacraments in accordance with the 
rites of that Church. The second forbade any Greek priest to 
administer the sacraments to a Latin, except in cases of urgent 
necessity ; and the same prohibition was extended to Latin 
ecclesiastics administering to Greeks, unless for similar reasons. 
All clerical offenders against this regulation, as well as all who 
ventured to celebrate marriages contrary to these statutes, were 
declared liable to the penalty pronounced against those per- 
forming clandestine marriages; while all lay persons assisting 
in the commission of such offences were threatened ipso facto 
with excommunication. 

The futility of these measures is fully exposed, however, in 
"the letter which Urban V. addressed to the Archbishop, Ray- 
mond de la Pradele,! from Montefiascone on 29th May, 1368. 
In it he informs the Lain metropolitan that the King, Pierre I., 
who was then on a visit to the Papal Court at Avignon, had 
charged his Latin subjects with two serious offences, which he 
requested him, as Supreme Head of the Church, to aonredh The 
first was that a great many of the inhabitants of the capital, 
both nobles and burgesses, had, to the prejudice of ecclesiastical 
order and the interests of the See, abandoned public worship in 
the Cathedral for the services which they had instituted in their 
own private houses instead. But inthe second and far more serious 
accusation complaint was made that numbers of females of all 
classes, though nominally members of the Roman Communion, 
were in the habit of attending the Greek services to the detri- 
ment of their own faith. As a remedy against these abuses the 
Pope charges the Archbishop, by virtue of his canonical obedience 
and under penalty of excommunication in the event of failing 
to do so, to use all his powers to compel all such offenders, not 
only in the capital, but everywhere throughout the island, to 
attend the services of their own proper churches. In case of 
disobedience he was instructed to invoke the assistance of the 
royal authority to ensure compliance with these orders. 


Shortly after the accession of Pierre Il. occurred an event 
which we may justly regard as the primary cause of all the sub- 
sequent misfortunes aihiseh befell the island. In October 1372 he 


1 This is only a conjecture, as unfortunately the Pope does not mention him 
by name. He is regarded by De Mas Latrie as the immediate successor on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Philippe de Chambarlhac, who died in June, 1361. 
The date of his death is not known, but documentary evidence proves that he 
was no longer alive in 1382, 
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received, according to custom, at Famagusta the crown of Jeru- strambatci, 
salem.! That town then contairied within its walls many na- zi 

tives of Genoa and Venice, attracted thither by the commerce of amaai, p. 432. 
the place. ‘The rivalry, which prevailed between the citizens of fip?ii pas. 
these two enterprising republics, led, as is well known, to fre- eS had 
quent collisions. And just such an opportunity for the display ~ 

of national animosity now presented itself. As the procession 

was returning from the cathedral a dispute arose between the 

consuls of the two communities for the honour of holding the 

right rein of the King’s horse.? The Venetian seized it, despite 

the protests of the one who claimed it as his by ancient 
privilege.* ‘To put a stop to the quarrel, which every moment 
threatened to become more serious, the King’s uncle, Jean,‘ 

Prince of Antioch, drove away the disputants and, taking 

the right rein himself, gave the left to the Seigneur of Tyre. 

But, though bloodshed was thus averted, the angry feelings en- 


! The sovereigns of Cyprus at their coronation were accustomed to receive 
the crowns of Cyprus and Armenia in the Cathedral of Santa Sophia at Nikosia, 
and the crown of Jerusalem in the Cathedral of St. Nicolas at Famagusta. 


2 ZEneas Sylvius, as the following extract shows, most erroneously represents 
the fracas as having occurred during the reign of Jacques I., at a banquet which 
was accustomed to be held annually. 

“Post varias successiones regnum ad duos fratres pervenit, quorum alter 
nomine Petrus (Pierre I.).—Hic multo postea, ut nulla reperitur sancta regni 
societas, a fratre interfectus est (Jacques I.), et regnum ad occisorem delatum, 
cui nec longa quies, neque impune parricidium cessit. Cum sollenne convivium 
instituisset, quod annis singulis instruere mos erat, dira calamitas obtigit,”’ 
eter 

The same writer among other historical inaccuracies makes the Genoese in- 
vasion to have taken place during the reign of Jacques, instead of during that 
of his nephew and predecessor, Pierre II., whom he completely ignores, while cf. Amadi, 
he repeats the now generally discredited story that Jacques was privy to the P: ™ 
murder of his brother, Pierre I. 


3 Loredano, as a Venetian, seems to have sacrificed truth to patriotism in his 
account of what occurred. He grossly misrepresents the Genoese as having 
caused the offence, which occasioned the subsequent affray : ‘‘ Cedevano sempre 
li consoli Genovesi in tutte le funtionie nella coronatione dei ré, senza pretensione 
e senza contrasto il luogo ai Venetiani’’, All the local chroniclers, however, 
without exception, state that the privilege of holding the right rein of the King’s 
horse on such occasions belonged by right to the Genoese. 


4Jean de Lusignan was created Prince of Antioch and Constable of Cyprus Amadi, p. 408. 
by his father, Hugues IV., at the same time that he caused his eldest son 
Pierre (I.) to be crowned King of Cyprus (24th Nov., 1358). 
Machera declares that the right rein was jointly held by the Prince of 
Antioch and the Seneschal of Cyprus (6 cuvecxdpdos), who at this time was 
Jacques de Lusignan, afterwards Jacques I., another son of Hugues IV., and 
also an uncle of the King, while the Seigneur d’Arsur took the left. 
Amadi also states that the holder of the left rein was the Seigneur d’Arsur, 
who would have been Philippe d’Ibelin, lieutenant of the seneschal, Jacques 
de Lusignan. 
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p. 216 sq. 
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p. 132 sq. 
Amadi, p. 432 
8q. 
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gendered by the incident still remained, and required very little 
to rouse them into action. Unfortunately the necessary provo- 
cation was not long forthcoming. At the banquet held after 
the ceremony the Genoese and Venetians were, by the king’s 
orders, assigned places on his right and left respectively. There 
the hatred of these belligerent cuests found expression in mutual 
insults and defiances. Pierre had scarcely retired, on the con- 
clusion of the entertainment, when three of the Genoese rushed 
upon the Venetians, who were compelled to draw their swords 
in self-defence. Others of the assailants, who were standing 
outside, hearing the sounds of the affray, rushed up the 
stairs of the palace to the assistance of their compatriots, but 
were disarmed by the guards. Some of the nobles, on news of 
the fracas reaching them, hurried to the scene of disorder and, 
seeing swords drawn and men trying to force their way into the 
royal chamber, ordered the troops to arrest the rioters. In the 
scuffle, which ensued, four of the Genoese were killed. The rest 
taking to flight were pursued, and such as were captured were 
thrown from the windows of the houses in which they had taken 
refuge. ‘The mob, by this time thoroughly excited against the 
Genoese, whom they had long hated for their pride and avarice, 
rushed off to the consulate and, after burning the archives, would 
have committed further damage, had they not been prevented. 
Genoa was not slow in taking steps to avenge the deaths of her 
slaughtered citizens. The king, foreseeing that war was inevit- 
able, invoked the aid of Venice, but that state declined its 
assistance on the plea that its forces were then fully engaged 
elsewhere! At length the Genoese fleet under its admiral, 


'The Signory was at that time occupied in the defence of its Dalmatian 
territories against Louis the Great, King of Hungary. De Mas Latrie quotes 
from the State archives the exact words, in which the Pregadi conveyed to the 
Cypriot ambassador, the Archbishop of Tarsus, their reason for refusing the 
assistance demanded (13th May, 1373). ‘‘De auxilio autem et favore respon- 
deatur quod toto mundo potest esse notoria guerra magna quam habemus: 
que non est parva, consideratis personis que de ea se impediunt, ita quod 
opportet cae conservatione nostri honoris ut cum toto nostro posse attendamus 
ad illam.”’ 

The invasion of Cyprus by Genoa proved in the end most disastrous to that 
republic. Pierre (II.) de Lusignan, who burned to avenge the insults offered to 
him by the Genoese, after his marriage with Valentina, daughter of Bernabo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, concluded on 14th November, 1377, an alliance against 
Genoa with his father-in-law and the republic of Venice. The latter state had 
a private ground of complaint against that city regarding the disputed owner- 
ship of the island of Tenedos. Genoa formed a counter-alliance with the King 
of Hungary, Francesco Carrara, Lord of Padua, and Marquarden, Patriarch ot 
Aquileia. The war was prosecuted with varying success, until the blockade 
and capture of the Genoese fleet at Chioggia in 1380 by the Venetian admiral, 
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Pietro di Campo Fregoso, appeared off the coast, when the work Machaera, pp. 
of destruction and pillage at once began. The: result might 266, sf, 32 


have been easily anticipated. Cyprus proved no match single- $y9akq: iz 


handed for her powerful adversary. Nikosia and other towns Fae as 
were sacked, and a crushing indemnity imposed upon the island, *: 454, 469 


F. Boustron, 
while Famagusta, the most important stronghold in the king. fe ii, Dp. 


294 302, 312, 
dom, was retained as security for payment. ‘Thus did Cyprus 327, 332. 


experience the first of those successive blows, which, by weakening vii pp 10, 


her resources, slowly, but surely, paved the way for her subsequent ** 


subjugation by the Moslem. 


As time advanced the yoke imposed upon the native Church pisastrous 


) e Bull o exander roved more and more irksome. janie. oF 
by the Bull of Al der IV. p 1 d k 


Its effect was to completely isolate the Orthodox Community in oypea, 
Cyprus. Through their forced subjection to the Latin Church 

they found themselves regarded by their co- -religionists elsewhere » Ph, Georgiou, 
as apostates from the national faith, and refused all intercour se? 

with them. Their merchants and pilgrims were looked upon as angeto 
excommunicated and denied admittance to the churches, more fusignan 


@ Lusignan, 
especially in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, while their prelates ” aie 
experienced the same harsh treatment also: because their elec- 

tions had to be approved by the Royal Council and confirmed 

by the Latin bishops.'' 'To remedy this state of things proposals 

were made at the beginning of the fifteenth century by the tme cypriots 


Cypriots for the definite union of their Church with the See of anion of thei 
Constantinople. They represented as a reason why their peti- the Gu. 


menical See. 


tion should be granted that they had in no way deviated from MeAérn epi 
the recognised standards of Orthodoxy, while they had always 733,78” 


Kumptov 


consistently refused to commemorate the Pope in their liturgy. eabsoton 
e . . L a 
This application was so far successful that in the year 1405 a "Bewkatay 
r 
learned and eloquent monk, Joseph Bryennios, was commissioned ‘yisgcms. 


EVWOEWS. 


to proceed to Cyprus and by personal negotiation with the Bryonnton ti 
bishops arrange, if possible, for the hiberation of the island Py the Geu- 


menical Sy- 
nod in 1405. 
Vittore Pisani, virtually decided the struggle. Through the mediation of 
Amadeo VI., Count of Savoy, peace was at length concluded at Turin on 8th 
August, 1381. Genoa never recovered from the blow, which her maritime 
supremacy had received at Chioggia, and her commercial pre-eminence was 
gradually eclipsed by that of her more enterprising rival in the Adriatic. 


1 Esso Patriarcha (z.¢., di Constantinopoli) et li altri greci Patriarchi, masime 
quelli di Hierusalem, quando che li poveri Ciprioti mercanti et pellegrini anda- 
vano nelle loro Chiese, essi gli abborrivano tenendo li per excommunichati 
perche in Cipro davano obedientia alli Latini, et il simile dicevano imo di piu 


alli Vescovi greci de Cipro, perche erano eletti dal consiglio regale latino, et 
dalli Vescovi Latini erano confirmati. 


His instruc- 
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Church from the Papal yoke and its union with the Q&cu- 
menical Patriarchate. The instructions which he received be- 
fore setting out on his mission were most explicit. If he should 
find that the Cypriot Orthodox acknowledged the Pope as holy 
and recognised the Latin bishops, communion with them was 
pronounced to be impossible. The conclusions, which the en- 


tothe Cypriot Voy Was led to form from his investigations, were so unfavourable 


proposals, 
which were 
consequently 
rejected. 


Proposals 
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1412. 
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advice of 
Bryennios. 
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speech in 

gia Sophia — 
on 17th 
March, 1412. 


that no prospect of the desired union could then be entertained. 
Seven years afterwards, however, during the patriarchate of 
Euthymios II. the same question was again brought forward 
by the island bishops. ‘This time they professed a readiness to 
place themselves entirely at the disposal of the Gcumenical See, 
and promised implicitly to carry out its behests. ‘The Synod 
seemed favourably disposed towards their suit until the appear- 
ance on the scene of Bryennios, whose urgent representations 
led it to again declare the proposal impossible. ‘The speech 
which he delivered on the occasion, before the assembly in the 
Church of the Eternal Wisdom on 11th March, 1412, contains 

a series of arguments against the measure, raih itd may be con- 
Ged as follows? The hostility of the orator 1s apparent 
even in the opening sentences of his address. After inquiring 
what advantage was likely to accrue to the Church of Con- 
stantinople from admitting the Cypriots te communion, he 
charges them with seeking union with the Orthodox, while at 
the same time desiring to retain all those outward marks of 
compliance, which they were obliged to render to the Latins. 
This compact, moreover, was to be kept secret lest, forsooth, 
their tyrants, on hearing of it, should compel them to forswear 
even the small remnant of Orthodoxy they still seemed to pos- 
sess. The result of such an agreement would be, not to unite 
the Cypriot Church to the Gicumenical, but to secretly subject 
the Patriarch and his people to the Bishop of Rome, since the 
latter has never required the Orthodox to do more than to 
acknowledge him as holy, and to join in worship with his ad- 
herents. But such a profession of faith, secret or public, and 
such a voluntary co-subjection of a free Church with an en- 
slaved has never been recorded in history. ‘The Orthodox 


1 This speech is included in an edition of the extant works of Bryennios 
printed at Leipsic in 1768 under the following title :— 

"Iwahp Movaxod Tov Bpvevviov ra etpebevta akidoe: TOU bYnAoTarov Kal evoeBe- 
TaTov mpany nyemovos MoAdoBAaxlas Kuptov, Kkuplov Tpnyoplov ’AAckdydpov Tika, 
BoeBdba, 5° emméAeias Evyeviov Siaxdvov Tov BovdAydpews, Hdn To mp@roy rizois 
exdobévra. "Ev Aeuhia Satovias ev rH Turoypapia tov Bpeitkérd, eres ain’. 
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Church has never stooped or yielded to force, nor will it consent 
to unite with those who have, lest it imperceptibly lose its 
freedom also, and in its anxiety to extricate others be itself 
dragged down by them into the pit of slavery. Besides, how 
can the Cypriots promise to bestow upon the Church of Con- 
stantinople and guarantee that independence, which, whether 
by force or by consent, they have already lost themselves? We 
here suppose that there exists one autonomous ecclesiastical 
authority in Cyprus, while in reality there are as many of these 
authorities as there are bishops, since each of the four Orthodox 
prelates, though subject to his own immediate Latin superior, 
is independent of the others. Such a circumstance is a mark of 
schism and not of orthodoxy. But, if they plead compulsion 
as a reason for this state of affairs, this very excuse shows them 
to be unfitted for communion with us, for granting that it is 
against their wills, yet they tamely submit to it. Let them, 
therefore, keep company with Calabrians and Sicilians and all 
other victims of persecution for conscience’ sake. ‘Two hundred 
and forty years have elapsed since the Cypriots have bowed to 
the Latin yoke, during which period Constantinople has known 
forty-two Patriarchs and seventeen Emperors, yet to none of 
these did it occur to admit them tocommunion.! Shall we then 
now welcome to the ranks of Orthodoxy persons whom they 
passed by as unworthy of the privilege, as though we were 
holier and wiser than they? 'To do so would be either to con- 
vict them of excessive remissness, or to prove ourselves greatly 
devoid of sense. For his own part he would rather suffer a 
thousand deaths than see the Orthodox Church united to the 
Cypriot, which was no longer an independent community, since 
in many particulars it was subject to a foreign. How can 
there in fact be any real union when a thousand obstacles 
intervene, or how can there be any genuine Synod of the two 
Churches when the representatives of one must perforce be 
absent? To the argument that the Cypriot bishops do not 
materially differ from those of the Gicumenical See, since they 
do not expressly commemorate the Pope, he rejoins that they do 
worse, for they acknowledge him, both in writing and on oath, 
as most holy and the only genuine successor of Peter, the prince 
of the Apostles, while they promise for themselves and their 


1The chronology of Bryennios is here somewhat at fault. The conquest 
of Cyprus by Cceur-de-Lion took place in a.D, 1191. The interval between that 
event and the delivery of his speech (17 March, 1412) comprises a period of 
221 years only. 
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people obedience to him and the bishops, who are under him, 
as is evident from the terms of the oath taken publicly by each 
of them before his consecration. That this promise in itself 
amounts to a rejection of Orthodoxy and an accommodation 
with heretics is further confirmed by the procedure observed on 
such an occasion. The Greek prelates, too, with their clergy 
are compelled to present themselves at the services held in the 
various Latin cathedrals at the great festivals, when the chief 
of the priests reads the epistle from the ambon and the bishop 
the gospel from the steps of the altar, first saying to his Latin 
colleague, as our custom is, “Sir, bless this Evangelist,” and 
then bowing to him as his fellow-minister and kissing his right 
hand. The bishops are also invited to the funerals and 
requiem masses of deceased Latins, while the priests have to 
attend all sermons preached on festival occasions, receiving pay 
for their attendance and participation in the service like their 
Roman brethren, as though no difference existed between them. 

An additional ground for rejecting the application was to be 
found in the lax discipline then prevalent in the native Church, 
which was not due to outside pressure, but adopted from de- 
liberate choice. Among the things enumerated by Bryennios 
as worthy of reprobation are the ordination of candidates who 
were known to have contracted second marriages, and the as- 
sociating in worship with others who, after ordination, married 
again and had illegitimate families openly by harlots and con- 
cubines. Indeed, so widespread was immorality at this period 
among the Orthodox clergy that, according to him, there was no 
one in holy orders, who did not publicly keep a mistress during 
the lifetime of his lawful wife, as well as after her death, and 
also before marriage. Such persons as these venture to con- 
duct the public services of the Church, and are permitted to 
minister in company with the bishops—the simple reason being 
that the bishops are just as great offenders themselves. In 
the administration of many of the sacraments they conform to 
the usages not only of the Latin Church, but even of the 
various heretical sects, which are scattered throughout the 
island. While Latins and heretics preserve their own rites and 
dogmas unaltered, the Greek prelates alone show themselves 
thus accommodating to the opinions of others. Despite all 
their efforts they cannot escape from their present degrading 
servitude, however willing they may be to do so, nor even after 
this contemplated union has taken place shall we be able to 
hinder the performance of any one of the observances, which 
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they are now compelled to render to the Latins. ‘There is 
only one thing which it is within our power to do, and that 
is to unite with them in submission to the Pope. In face of 
this reflection all prospect of reunion must be abandoned. It 
will be urged i in reply that the Cypriots promise, both verbally 
and in writing, to carry out all the orders of the Gicumenical 
See. Yet none of them will dare, notwithstanding, to come 
to Constantinople, when saithinidrlad ¢ nor venture to openly pro- 
claim themselves members of the Orthodox Church. And the 
truth of this statement is to be found in the provisions of the 
Bull of Alexander IV. which they dare not transgress, in spite 
of all their promises, for this instrument constitutes both 
communions in the island virtually one, under the headship of 
the Pope, as the speaker had discovered from personal observa- 
tion when in Cyprus. He assures his audience that he would 
not hesitate to make any personal sacrifice, if he thought that 
this contemplated union would be of any real service to the 
Cypriots ; but, since this cannot be, he warns his co-religionists 
to beware, lest, in their anxiety to save the former, they un- 
wittingly imperilled the salvation not only of themselves and 
countless numbers of other Orthodox Christians, but also of 
generations yet to come. His hostility to the measure was not 
due to any personal motive, nor to malice, but solely arose from 
his anxiety to preserve inviolate the Orthodox faith. With 
this object he desired that the instructions, which he had for- 
merly received on the eve of his departure for the island, should 
be strictly adhered to. 

To the representations of some that this request of the Cyp- 
riots should be granted, so as to prevent their complete apostasy 
to the Latin Church, he replies that there is another considera- 
tion which ought to be taken into previous account, viz., that 
such an act may be the means of inducing thousands of others 
elsewhere to conform also to Rome. This contemplated union 
has, as yet, attracted but little attention, but once it 1s established 
the case will be very different. Misleading reports will get 
abroad to the effect that the CEcumenical Patriarch, the Em- 
peror, and all the Metropolitans of this See, with their suffragans, 
have, after a prolonged discussion in the Synod, at last submit- 
ted to the Bishop of Rome. And as for the Cypriots themselves, 
as soon as news of the union reaches the island, they will te 
regarded as traitors to the Latin Church and compelled to con- 
form more rigidly than ever. The effect of this ill-conceived 
project will also be felt by the Orthodox inhabitants of Crete, 
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~ Rhodes, Lesbos, and the other islands, who will be forced to 
submit to the Latin bishops, or rather will avail themselves of 
this precedent as a pretext for a voluntary submission. And, 
what is worse, many, who are regarded here as the pillars of 
Orthodoxy, will go to Italy and swell the ranks of the Latin 
party, while legates glib of tongue and skilled in argument 
will be despatched from Rome to depict in glowing language to 
the Orthodox the joy of the Holy Father and the Catholics of 
Elder Rome at the tidings of their conversion and the union of 
the two Churches. And how will it be possible to contradict 
such statements? ‘The synodical letters signed and sealed by the 
Patriarch and the Emperor will silence all denials. One of three 
things must inevitably follow, either the deposition and excom- 
munication of those, who have appended their signatures thereto, 
or conformity to the Latins, or the rise of numerous schisms. ‘The 
result will be that the Gicumenical See will be deceived, while 
the Cypriots will achieve an easy triumph over it, and the Ortho- 
dox elsewhere be filled with shame at the reckless and foolish 
way, in which they have been admitted to communion. Let 
them, therefore, remain in their present alliance with heretics, 
since all endeavours to rescue them from their position will only 
end in others being dragged down by them into the pit of de- 
struction also. Their faith is the only possession still left to 
the Orthodox. Is it not enough that they have been banished 
from the East and West, from both land and sea, but must the 
devil, through the agency of the Cypriots, seek to deprive them of 
their religion also? But this attempt shall not succeed. More- 
over, this present Synod is not properly constituted to decide 
such a question, lacking as it does representatives from the Syrian 
Patriarchs, as well as from Cyprus, while the majority of the 
Metropolitans should be present on so momentous an occasion, 
the matter in hand being one that cannot be settled on paper, 
but requiring personal discussion also. To those who would 
urge on behalf of the Cypriots that, as Christ did not reject 
one sinner who came to Him, in like manner so many thousands 
of Christians, when returning to the unity of the Church, ought 
not to be rejected, and that, if there is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, how great will be the joy both there and 
on earth at the admittance of the Cypriots to communion, the 
reply might easily be made that God only receives the sinner, 
who repents of his sins, and that it is only over such an one 
that the angels of heaven rejoice. Why, even in the case of a 
man, who after the commission of some deadly sin wishes to par- 
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take of the Sacrament on confessing it, the bishops of the Ortho- 
dox Church cannot impart to him the awful mysteries until he 
has first desisted from his evil courses, even though he makes 
a thousand verbal and written promises to do so, since words 
without actions are of no value. Should any of them, indeed, 
venture to infringe this rule he is liable to the same punish- 
ment as the offender. And shall then so many myriads be re- 
ceived into communion, when they cannot refrain from manifest 
error? ‘To do so would be both foolish and absurd. For if 
those, who continue in their errors, or who are unable or un- 
willing altogether to renounce them, are admitted, then it is 
high time to receive into fellowship Armenians, Paboiates Nes- 
torians and, above all, the Latin nations, as wells as every profane 
person, Pohber and farses who still continues in his career 
of sin. Yet, if it can indeed be shown that the Cypriots are 
able to refrain, after their union with the Gicumenical See, from 
all those malpractices which have kept them apart for 200 years, 
why then let every one who refuses to receive them be anathema. 
But it is suggested that they should be admitted and tested and, 
if found to keep their promises, allowed to remain in communion ; 

while, if they fail to do so, there will in that case exist a wood 
reason for rejecting them. Suppose, by way of illustration, that 
this religious union with the Cypriots were to take place to-day 
and that within the next three months some Latin, as is very 
probable, should die in the island, will the bishops and hegou- 
menoi there, when invited to attend, as heretofore, the obsequies 
of the deceased with their Cross and clergy, be able to refuse ? 
Certainly not. And at the annual festivals of the Latins will 
they be present, as they were last year and 200 years previously, 
or will they have the courage to decline when summoned? Why 
it is evident even to children that they will do as they are bidden. 
What need then of any such test, since it is manifest that, when 
confronted with the Pope’s order and the King’s command, they 
will be unable to refuse any of these customary ieereaneent P 
In fact the test has been already tried and signally failed. 
These very same bishops seven years ago, Bryennios remarks, 
after vowing by letter to carry out all the behests of the Church, 
when they met him in a Synod in Cyprus, were unable to per- 
form any of the promises they had then expressly and publicly 
made. And just as they cheated then the Church of Christ, so 
are they endeavouring to deceive it now. Still, if a test is in- 
sisted upon, it should: precede and not succeed “AEN contemplated 
union, since, if subsequent to this measure, it would prove no 
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test at all, but merely a mockery and delusion. Otherwise, under 
existing eitcuistan tes the proper course would be neither to 
admit, nor yet to harshly reject them, since in the latter case 
out be pure revenge they might of their own accord secede alto- 
gether from the faith; while in the former the Latins would 
immediately compel them to conform entirely, so as to destroy 
this union, the result either way being final separation from the 
Orthodox Communion. ‘That suffering will certainly follow to 
the Cypriots from granting their petition is evident by reason 
of the close connection now existing between the chief Latin ec- 
clesiastical and civil authorities in the island, where the brother 
of the King has lately been promoted to the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity.! ‘This fact alone is enough to ensure for them the com- 
bined persecution of the Latin nobility and hierarchy. 

The arguments conclude with the following impassioned appeal 
to the sympathies and prejudices of his audience, which is per- 
haps best given in the orator’s own words. Who, after reading 
it, can adathet at the hostile effect the harangue must have exer- 
cised upon the minds of those who heard it ? 

“ But that which is said to keep them apart from us, v2z., their 
acknowledgment of the Pope as holy, and the presence of Ortho- 
dox priests at the funerals and requiem masses of the Latins and 
at their public services, is it nothing, or does it in any way injure 
the orthodoxy of the Orthodox? Are you then willing, while 
the observances, which the Cypriots are compelled to render to 
the Latins, remain intact, for them to join in worship with us? 
Ave you then contriving to secretly convert us into Latins? Do 
you not know that all great evils spring from trivial causes and 
so become great, and that error always originates from thin 
which appear of no importance, and that from assenting to trans- 
gressions, which appear to be small, we come to be involved also 
in those that are great, and that there isia way, which seems to 
men to be right, the end of which leads to the abyss of hell ? 


“Hui bey oby TAavT emakorovdno es, kal PONE, ek THS mpaxOnoouerns dmpdirws 
EVOTEWS TAVTNS, barep kal ep ony elroy, elirep eyKaTtadelper Ocod airy yevnrau* 
Trois 6¢ Kumpiots obyxvols ama Kal Siwrywds everar mpds 5€ Tay aiperiCovT wy €KEl, 
Kal T@Y THs Nijoou TaoNS "ApXovTwy, kal Tov Ppaykemioxdnay avTey- Kal paALoTo, 
vov, bre 6 TOU ‘Pnyds avradderpos T@ THS “ApXtemitkom ys TeTipnT a akiduari, Kal TH 
KOOMLKH apxXh Ta THS ExkAnotas Toy Aativwy eis wdyTa cuvepxXeTal. 


The allusion is to Hugues de Lusignan, third son of Jacques I. and brother 
of Janus, the reigning sovereign. According to Le Quien he was first placed 
in temporary charge of the archdiocese in 1413. But the evidence of this speech, 
which was delivered on 17th March 1412, shows that his connection with the 
See must be somewhat antedated. Hugues was promoted to the Cardinalate 
by Martin V. in 1426. 
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Is this nothing? Is that nothing? Are all things then per- 
missible? Not so. Away with this pernicious counsel! May 
this opinion perish with those who commend it! We will not 
deny thee, beloved Orthodoxy. We will not play thee false, O 
religion handed down by our fathers! We do not separate from 
thee, O godliness, our Mother! In thee we were born, and for 
thee we live, and in thee we will be laid to rest, and in defence 
of thee, if need be, we will die a thousand times. We are the 
disciples of the Apostles of Christ, who say: ‘ He who associ- 


ates with the excommunicated is himself excommunicated ’ and canon., 
. : D Apostol. 
‘if any man pray even at home with an excommunicated person, noi" 


let him also be excommunicated ’.”’ 


During the reign of Janus (a.p. 1398-a.p. 1432) another mis- cypras in. 


ved in 


fortune befell the island kingdom. For years previously the disputes with 
the Sultans of 


Cypriots had given great offence to the Sultans of Egypt by ® Egypt. 
their patronage of the Catalan and other pirates, who preyed & 3, 5.384, 380 
q., 


upon the Egyptian shipping.’ ‘These sea-robbers utilised the 433 Bee dos. 


numerous harbours of the island as convenient lurking-places S*4mbalai, 


from which to make their attacks, and as markets for the safe 393°, 73" 


disposal of their rich prizes. Their comparatively isolated posi-*, ee 
tion should have taught the Cypriots how necessary it was for 4884-9 
their own safety that they should live at peace with their power- ae 
ful Moslem neighbours. But the traffic which they carried on tb. iit, pp. 


361 8q., 


with the corsairs proved so profitable that they allowed their 36, Su 


Loredano, lib. 


greed of gain to outweigh all considerations of prudence. For ix. Dp. 58s. 
8q., 


a time the Sultans had ieee content merely to remonstrate with Eafe 586, 589. 
the Court of Nikosia on the unfriendly conduct of its subjects. 
But at length the annoyance and loss caused by these perpetual 
depredations became so great that Melec-el-Aschraf, who then 
occupied the throne of Egypt, determined to retaliate, and 
equipped a powerful fleet for that purpose. He is said to have Zneas 


vius, Com- 
been incited as much by a desire to avenge the destruction of ments 


Alexandria in 1365 by Pierre I. as by any other motive. When zal, Pe. Sa, 
too late the eyes of the Cypriots were opened to see the peril to 


' An account of the Mameluke invasion was composed by Khalil Dhahéri, vizir Khalil Dha- 
of the Sultan Melec-el-Aschraf Ebi-el-Nasr Barsebai, in the year of the Hegira chy peal tena 
831 (A.D. 1427-8), scarcely two years after the conquest of Cyprus. It forms the ii, p. 506sqq.). 
fourth chapter of his eleventh book and was translated with the rest of the work 
from the Arabic into French by M. Venture de Paradis. The translation bears 
the following title : ‘‘ Abrégé géographique et politique de l’empire des Mamlouks, 
composé par Khalil, fils de Schahin-el-Zhahiri (ou Dhahéri), vézir du Sultan 
Melik-el-Eschref Ebi-el-Nasr Bersabai, et traduit par M. Venture de Paradis, 
secrétaire interpréte du roi pour les langues orientales ”’ 
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which their conduct had exposed them. Every effort was now 
made to meet the coming storm. Nicolas, Bishop of Famagusta, 
was sent into the West to enlist the assistance of the Christian 
powers. But, though furnished with the recommendation of 
Martin V., he was abl e to effect very little in that quarter. In 
1425 a hostile fleet of fifty galleys appeared off the coasts of 
Cyprus, which, after capturing rand destroying Limassol, returned 
to Egypt laden with much booty. The following year a still 
more powerful armament of 150 sail was despatched thither, 
having on board a land army under the command of the Rite 
‘Tangriverdi-el-Mahmoudi. After again capturing Limassol the 
invaders marched into the mountains towards Nikosia. 

Janus, on hearing of their advance, left the capital to meet 
, them at the head uf all the forces he could muster. ‘The two 
armies encountered one another at the village of Chierochitia, 
near the Vasilipotamo River. ‘There a Wat tie took place on the 
7th July, 1426. Victory at first seemed to incline to the Chris- 
tians. But, seeing their King fall from his horse and supposing 
he was killed} thei Cypriots were seized with panic and turned 
their backs upon the foe. Janus himself was taken prisoner 
after a desperate resistance. Most of the nobility either shared 
his fate, or were left dead upon the field. Among the latter 
was the King’s brother, Henri, Prince of Galilee. ‘The victorious 
enemy continued their march without further opposition to Nik- 
osia, which they sacked, bearing off an immense quantity of 
plunder to their ships. ‘This, with the King and other captives, 
they carried away with them to Egypt. ‘The news of the terrible 
disaster at Chierochitia threw the country into the utmost con- 
fusion and dismay. ‘The royal family took refuge in the impreg- 
nable maritime fortress of Kyrenia, } whence the government was 
carried on in the King’s name by his brother, Cardinal Hugues, 
Archbishop of Nikosia. ‘Taking advantage of the general dis- 
order the peasantry rose in various parts of the island, while an 
Italian soldier of fortune, named Sforza, formerly in thé service 
of the King, tried to seize the supreme power for himself. But 
all these movements were suppressed without much difficulty. 
After a captivity of ten months? Janus at length purchased his 
liberty for 200,000 ducats,*® with the promise of an annual pay- 
ment of 5000 more, and tie recognition of the Sultan as his 


1 Loredano says that Buffavento was the place of refuge. 
2 His captivity lasted from 7th July, 1426 to rath April, 1427. 
* /Eneas Silvius mentions 125,000 pieces of gold as the price of his ransom. 
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suzerain. ‘Thus, after an interval of many centuries, the Moslem’s 

baneful presence again obtrudes itself into the history of Cyprus. 

If we may believe the chroniclers many strange and startling 
portents only too clearly foretold the appr oaching disaster. A Machara, pp. 
Christian lad of Alexandria on a pilgrimage ti the Holy praia a 
Land had a vision of three youthful warriors. ‘These heavenly 3 iy os 
visitants informed him it had been their intention to assist bere Na 
Cypriots against their Egyptian foes, but that they had been tb iD 
forbidden by the Almighty, as the islanders placed more faith in Epane lib. 
their fleshly swords than in Him. At Nikosia round the citadel cee 
and the palace the dogs had strangely howled, while the ravens? °°" 
and the owls had kept up a most persistent croaking and hoot- 

ing. On the fatal Sunday, when the encounter took place, a 

dense mist had enveloped the whole country, and on the eve 

of the engagement a bright meteor, in the form of a great star, 

had burst over the Christian camp, causing great alarm. 


In 1439 at the Council of Florence a final attempt was made Attempt to 
to bring about the long-desired reunion of the Eastern and Eastern ana 


estern 


Western Churches. But the healing of the divisions, which had Churehes at 
so long kept the two great communions apart, was more appa- 29°hss. 
rent than real. ‘Vhe proceedings of the Council excited the 
profoundest dissatisfaction among the Orthodox, who refused to 
recognise the agreement entered into by their representatives. 

The delegates on their return to the East were received with 

a storm of execrations, and branded as traitors to their ancestral 


faith. 
On the doubtful authority of Raynaldi we are informed that me orthoaex 


ie c f clergy of Cy- 
complaint was made in 1441 to Eugenius IV. by some of the prus complain 
o 


to Eugenius 


Greek ecclesiastics in Cyprus on the subject of this Council. 1¥. hatits 


decrees were 


They represented that its decrees enjoining union between the disigsardes | 
two Churches were disregarded by the Latin clergy, who refused Raynaid,, a2 
to allow them to take part in marriages, funerals, and other %o.6 ¢ 
public functions. ‘They pointed out that such pn was 
likely to prejudice the lately-contrived union and to be produc- 
tive of further troubles, and concluded by humbly petitioning 
the Pope to order the Latin prelates and clergy to no longer 
debar them from participation in such matters. ‘The Pope, on 


receipt of this memorial, forwarded it to the Archbishop of 
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Rhodes with instructions to compel the Latins to comply with 
the decrees of the Council, and to admit the Greeks to com- 
munion with them. But the accuracy of this statement is open 
to considerable question. In matters of religion the Orthodox 
had never shown any wish for intercourse with their Western 
neighbours. Ali they had ever desired was freedom from inter- 
ference. Besides, Greek interests in the island were now so 
prospering that they could afford to be independent. Men of 
their race were fast acquiring distinction in the service of the 
State, while their tongue was becoming, to a considerable extent, 
the official language and the medium of diplomacy. 

But the Council of Florence, though it failed to secure the 
permanent union of the two Churches, had another effect never 
contemplated by its promoters. In the various Latin principali- 
ties scattered throughout the Eastern Mediterranean the adher- 
ents of the Roman Communion, who constituted the ruling class, 
had always formed but an insignificant minority. Divergence of 
religious views had hitherto served to keep them asunder from 
those, to whom for their temporal interests they ought to have 
been most closely united. When, however, EKugenius announced 
to the nations of the West that, as the result of the Conclave, 
the once-despised Orthodox were now not merely of one flesh 
and blood, but also of the same faith with themselves, it seemed. 
to many of these Latin settlers no act of apostasy to abandon 
their ancestral creed for one, which by their own spiritual head 
had been pronounced so absolutely identical with their own. 
This tendency, which made itself felt within a very short period 
after the conclusion of the Council, called forth the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the Papacy to arrest its further growth. In 1448 
Nicolas V. the immediate successor of Kugenius, felt constrained 
to write to the inquisitor and provincial of the province of 
Greece on the subject. By his own showing many Catholics 
had already, through the union of the two communions, deserted 
the Church, in which they had been born and nurtured, for the 
Orthodox rite. The Pope, while disclaiming any Bhs of con- 
demning the tenets of the Orthodox, protests that it is not per- 
missible to thus mix up the two rites is act neither intended, 
nor sanctioned, by the Council of Florence. He, accordingly, en- 
joins upon Hide two officials, by virtue of their obedience, to take 
measures for checking the evil and to invoke for that purpose, 
if necessary, the assistance of the secular power. But the move- 
ment, so far at least as Cyprus was concerned, appears to have 
successfully defied all the efforts of the Papacy to stamp it out. 
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So rapid, indeed, was its progress that, when Felix Faber visited Evagator, F. 


the island, all Hephcilons between blk two communions seemed Big. Text 
fast becoming obliterated. He mentions with strong disapproval parti. pp. 
a case, which came under his own notice during his pilgrimage 
to Stavro Vouni, where the same cleric served both a Greek and 
a Latin Ghuzch. But the incident, together with his observa- 
tions upon it, had best be given in his own words: ‘ While we 
sat there (?.e., in a Greek chapel in the village of Holy Cross), a 
clerk in orders came and said to us in the Latin tongue: ‘ What 
are you doing in the Greek Church? Here close by is a Latin 
Church of your own rite; it is there that you ought to pray and 
rest yourselves. So we arose and went with him to the Latin 
Church. I found that this clerk was a monk, which however I 
could not discover from his dress, because he was covered with 
a camlet cloak, and that he was the parson of both Churches, 
both the Greek and the Latin one, and that in all respects he 
conformed himself to the rite of each; for on Sundays he first 
celebrated Mass in the Latin Church, and consummated it in 
the Western fashion with unleavened bread; and when this 
office was finished he crossed over to the Greek Church and con- 
summated in the Eastern fashion with leavened bread. ‘This 
displeased me much, and I held that priest to be a heretic of the 
worst kind, leading the people astray hither and thither; for 
the two rites cannot be performed by one and the same person ; 
nay, hardly in the same city, because of their disagreement in 
many important articles. How can any honest man and good 
Catholic be a Latin and Greek parson at the same time? No 
one acts thus except to satisfy his avarice or his love of pleasure, 
for such men as this accept whatever is pleasant in either ritual, 
and renounce those things which are hard and grievous to be 
borne, whether they be in the one or the other. Many Latin 
priests transfer themselves to the Greek rite that they may ven- 
ture upon marriage, yet at the same time they wish to enjoy the 
liberty of priests of the Latin rite, which is not theirs.” 

That this accommodating cleric was only a type of many 
among his fellows there cannot be much doubt, and that this 
indifference to religious distinctions continued to the end of the 
Latin occupation is evident from the testimony of Raynaldi. 
According to him when Filippo Mocenigo, the last Archbishop Raynald., ad 
of Nikosia, assumed office (1560), it was a common thing to find ¥o31."” 
within the same party walls a man, his wife, and children all 
professing different religions. ‘This assertion, indeed, is amply 
borne out by what the historian Lusignan has recorded concern- #28 
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ing the religious state of his own family... Though he was him- 
self a Dominican and eventually died as Bishop of Limassol i 
partibus, his brother Jean became a Basilian monk, under the 
name of Hilarion, and for his sanctity was proposed for the 
Orthodox See of Nikosia while one of his sisters, Isabelle, took 
the name of Athanasia and entered the same order as a nun. 
Mis cousin Philippe was also a canon of the diocese of Paphos 
and Latin Archdeacon of Limassol, in which preferments, on 
his death, he was succeeded by his own brother, Jérome. 

Few, in fact, at this period adhered entirely and steadfastly to 
any one creed, but only observed and practised such parts of it 
as appealed rien strongly to their own individual fancies. ‘Thus 
a person, who on other days professed himself a member of the 
Orthodox Communion, would on Wednesdays, when the eating 
of meat was Farbicaders follow the Latin rite, while vice versa, 
Latin Christians, who on other days strictly observed the re- 
quirements of their own Church, would on Saturdays, when the 
use of flesh was prohibited, conform in this matter to the prac- 
tice of the Orthodox Communion. Many Latin clerics, too, 
like their Orthodox colleagues, were married men, to the great 
scandal of their new Archbishoy 

It was during the reign of Jean II., the son and successor of 
the unfortunate Janus, that the first great impetus was given in 
Cyprus to this new national movement. ‘The consorts of the 
sovereigns had hitherto been sought in the West. His marri- 
age in 1440. with Medea, daughter of John James Palzologos, 
te semi-Greek Marquis of Montferrat, was a tacit recognition 
of the altered condition of affairs. But this lady only survived 
the union a few months. Jean’s second matrimonial venture 
was even more pronounced in its Hellenic tendencies. In the 


1 Giovanni figliuolo di Jasone si fece monaco di San Basilio, et fi di una vita 
buona, et riputato Santo, per laquale concorse nell’ elettione del Vescovado di 
Nicosia, et cid fu contra ogni sua volunta, et lo chiamavano Hilario, fatto 
monaco nel casale nostro detto Antifoniti, et fece una morte santa, come testifi- 
ca il Reverendissimo Ragazzoni Vescovo di Famagosta. 

Isabella figliuola di Jasone fu fatta monaca di San Basilio chiamata Atha- 
naSia. 

Filippo figliuolo di Hettore ft canonico di Paffo et Archidiacono di Limisso, 
morto Hieronimo figliuolo di Hettore hebbe il Canonicato di Paffo et Archi- 
diacono de Limisso, et altri et é al presente a Roma favorito da molti Signori et 
di sua Santita. 

This predilection of so many of his kindred for Orthodoxy seems a sore point 
with the historian to judge from the vehemence, with which he expresses his in- 
tention of remaining in the Church of his fathers, e.g., ‘‘ Giacomo figliuolo di 
Jasone, presente scrittore, si fece frate di San Dominico, et perseverera insino 
alla morte con questo santo proposito”’. 
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following year he took as his second wife, Helena, daughter of 


Theodore Palzeologos,! Despot of the Morea, and niece of the 


Kmperor Constantine XII. 'This energetic princess soon entirely : Loredano, lib 
.» Pp. 596, 
relieved her indolent husband of the cares of government. Shes ot tent 


is said to have been completely under the influence of her nurse, Syivius, Com- 


the latter being in turn controlled by her son, who thus became vii; p: oe sq. 


the virtual ruler of the kingdom. Orthodoxy regained much of § 33" 


its former importance under her patronage. besser her other any 
o ro) Palzologos, 


benefactions to the native Church was the foundation of the second wite of 
monastery of St. George of Mankana, near Nikosia. During 
the whole of her career al showed Kiereels a bitter opponent of 

the Roman Supremacy. Many of the Latins in consequence, Loredang, Xb 
observing in which direction lay the Queen’s inclinations, pro- si 
fessed the Greek rite to ingratiate themselves in her favour 

The Papacy quickly recognised that it had in her a most im- 
placable enemy. Atneas Silvius, afterwards Pius II., describes 

her as being “clever and sagacious, an adept in Greek treachery, 


hostile to the Latin religion and an enemy of the Roman 


Church”? It was not long before an opportunity for a trial of 
strength arose between these determined foes. 


On the death in 1442 of Cardinal Hugues, uncle of the King Beiena 


uarrels with 
and Archbishop of Cyprus, a vacancy occurred in the Metropo- Eugenius tv. 


he ap- 


litan See. Helena, at the instigation of her nurse, nominated as pointment of 


a successor to 


his successor a relative of the latter, who was a member of the gina , 


Orthodox communion, and requested the Pope to confirm her ego cr" 
appointment. Eugenius IV., however, expressed his inability ae at 


to comply with her wishes, as the: vacant dignity had already *». 601 sq. 


been bestowed upon a more worthy recipient, Galesius Mon- 
tolif, a man distinguished for his piety and learning. ‘The 


uiediy accustomed to the most implicit obedience, was greatly 


exasperated at the receipt of this reply. She did not hesitate 
to imprison the envoy, who brought it, and would have put 
him to death, had not the Vicomte of Nikosial? with the secret 


1During the decline of the Byzantine Empire the two titles of Duke of 
Sparta and Despot of the Morea were conferred upon the same person. Theo- 
dore, the father of Jean’s second wife, was a son of the Emperor Manuel I1., 
and succeeded to the twofold dignity in 1407. 


2“*Ingeniosa et cordata mulier, verum Greca instituta perfidia, Latinis 
inimica sacris et Romane hostis ecclesia.” 


3 This was not a title of nobility, but one borne by the chief civil functionary of rates Hebe 
Nikosia. According to the Assizes he had to be chosen from the feudatories of iii., p. 852 sq. 
the kingdom and, under the Venetians, held office for two years. He presided 
over the Court of the Burgesses, and his jurisdiction extended toa radius of 


three leagues round the city, whence the district was called the Vicomté. He 
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Raynald., ad connivance of the King, assisted him to escape. An intimation 


5, 


No. oe 


The Latin 
faction tries 


was at the same time conveyed to Galesius that, though he 
might enjoy the empty dignity of Archbishop, he souattiied not be 
allowed to take possession of the temporalities of the See. 
Galesius, thereupon, appealed to the Pope, who found himself 
placed in a position of some difficulty by this glaring act of 
defiance. He feared to adopt extreme measures Test he might, 
by doing so, alienate the Latin Cypriots, who had already shown 
strong leanings towards the Orthodox faith. So he had recourse 
to diplomacy. instead. ‘The settlement of the dispute was en- 
trusted to two Cardinals, John, Bishop of Praeneste, and John, 
Cardinal Priest of St. Laurentius in Lucina. As the result of 
their action Galesius was temporarily appointed to the Arch- 
bishopric of Caesarea in Cappadocia, while the administration of 
the See of Nikosia was entrusted to Giacomo Benedetto, Bishop 
of Orvieto. This prelate was instructed to threaten the King 
with the censures of the Church, unless he restored the archiepis- 
copal revenues, which he had seized. At length in 1446, through 
the good offices of Jean de Lastic, Grand Master of Rhodes, the 
King was induced to receive the nominee of Rome. De Lastic, 
taking advantage of the Queen’s chance absence from the capi- 
tal, presented himself at Nikosia, accompanied by Galesius and 
the Papal Legate, when he persuaded the weak-minded King to 
cancel the prohibition, which he had issued against the former’s 
assumption of the See. Helena, finding that her enemies had 
outwitted her, sullenly acquiesced in the arrangement. But 
the Archbishop did not long enjoy his triumph, as he died a 
few months afterwards, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by his vindictive adversary. 

The Latin faction, apprehensive of the hostile attitude of 


tocounteract Hlelena towards chen, endeavoured to find some means of coun- 


the influence 


of Helena over teracting the commanding influence, which she possessed over the 


King. As the readiest way of doing this they persuaded him to 


was also the chief of the police and the “‘seigneur du nuit,’’ in which latter 
capacity he exercised authority over all, both nobles and burgesses, found con- 
trary to regulations in the streets two hours after sunset, whom he had the 
power to imprison or to punish with the strappado. It was his duty, moreover, 
to see that the town was well supplied with provisions. When he rode abroad 
in the streets he carried, as a badge of office, a gilt staff surmounted with two 
balls and was furnished with an escort of twenty archers. His lieutenant or 
deputy bore the title of mathessep or mactasib.* Famagusta also possessed, 
like Nikosia, a vicomte and his deputy. 


* This is an Arabic title, ‘‘ matahaseb,” signifying ‘‘ accountant’. Conder. 
Latin Kingdom of Ferusalem, p. 173. 
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marry his only daughter and heiress, Charlotte, to some Western aneas 


Sylvius, Com- 
prince, through whose co-operation they hoped to restore the ment..1m, 
waning prestige of their Church. Loredano, lib. 


The choice fell upon a Portuguese prince, John, Duke of wei 
Coimbra, grandson of John I, King of Portugal, who in 1456 Jom Bus ot 


Coimbra, with 


became the husband of Charlotte. The expectations formed by charltte, 


the heir 


those who had advocated the marriage were not disappointed. spparent of 


Soon after his arrival in the island he was created Prince of bachie oe Fe 
Antioch, when by his skilful management of affairs he made ix, pp. 1, 
such a arable impression that rhe was appointed regent. 

The Queen and her favourites now lost the power they once 
possessed, while the new adviser laboured earnestly to restore 

the Latin Church to the position which it had formerly occu- 

pied. But Helena was not inclined to suffer quietly the ruin 

of all her projects. To regain her lost influence she saw that 

she must remove her son-in-law, and bent all her energies to the 

task. By insinuating to the King how dangerous a rival John 

was fast becoming she so excited his jealous fears that he ex- 

cluded him from any further share in the government. These. G. Boustron, 
prince, highly incensed at this prohibition, retired with his wife r. , Boustron, 
from the court. But he did not long survive his withdrawal pp: 373'sa. 
from public affairs, dying suddenly the year after his mar- 

riage. It was commonly believed that he had been poisoned John’s 
by Helena’s familiar, her Greek nurse, at the instigation of the death the. 
latter’s son, who van fled to F amagusta, then in occupation of marriage. 
the Genoese, on the prince’s nana in Ate island. 

There now appears upon the scene a person who, however Jacques, the 
much we may disapprove of his actions, is certainly one of the Jeant. 
most remarkable characters that has ever appeared in Cypriot 
history. His abilities were of so high an order that, with a 
wider field for their display, there is no saying to what emin- 
ence he might not have attained. 

In the interval between the death of his first wife and the rf. Boustron, 
advent of his second Jean I. had formed an illicit connection3B. 77” 
with a beautiful Greek lady, named Maria, a native of Patras. 2°. s08'sq.. 
By her he had a son, who afterwards succeeded to the throne 
as Jacques II. Shor tly before his birth Helena, hearing of her 
condition, summoned the King’s mistress to thé palace. No 
sooner did she appear than the Queen, not content with heaping 


the foulest abuse upon her, even proceeded to kicks and blows.' 


1 Helena was not the only Cypriot Queen, who thus avenged her wrongs upon 
the partner of her husband’s infidelity. Eléonore d’Aragon, the second wife of 1 ora 
Pierre I., treated in an even more outrageous fashion his mistress, Jeanne yp. 164.” 


Lusignan, 
p. 60 (b). 


p. 


F. Boustron, 
lib. iii., p. 373. 
ARneas 
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ment., lib. 
vii., p. 323. 


G. Boustron, 
pp. 415, 416, 
417, 418. 
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Indeed so ungovernable was the fury, which possessed Helena 
on the occasion, that she is reported to have herself bitten off 
Maria’s nose, who from this incident became known as Como- 
mutena.!| She hoped, no doubt, by this savage conduct not 
only to alienate the King’s affections from the mother, but also 
to endanger the life of her unborn child. But in this she 
was disappointed. From the very first his father conceived so 
inordinate an affection for this offspring of his guilty love that 
it blinded him to all his faults. Not so, however, with Helena. 
She never ceased to regard him with feelings of suspicion and 
dislike. As the boy’s character developed she recognised in him 
a kindred spirit, and trembled when she thought how for- 
midable a rival her daughter might afterwards find in him for 
the throne? ‘To obviate all such danger she resolved to devote 
him to a clerical life and persuaded the King to bestow upon 
him, when only sixteen years of age, the See of Nikosia, then 
vacant by the death (?) of Archbishop Andreas. But his 
subsequent career shows how vain these precautions were. 
Full of grief at the death of her husband, and nourishing 
feelings of revenge against his supposed murderer, Charlotte ap- 


L’Aleman, widow of Sire Jean de Montolif, Seigneur of Choulou. During the 
King’s second visit to Europe in 1367 the Queen, hearing of the intrigue, sent 
for Jeanne and, for the purpose of destroying her yet unborn child, subjected her 
to treatment so revolting that decency forbids its publication, Though she 
failed in her malevolent design she caused the child on its birth to be brought 
to her and made away with it. The wretched Jeanne herself was consigned to 
an oubliette in the fortress of Kyrenia, whence, after a year’s imprisonment, she 
was removed to the convent of Santa Chiara at Nikosia. 

The guilty loves of Pierre and Jeanne have inspired the mediaval Cypriot 
muse with a theme, in which the former figures as the King of the East and 
Monarch of the West (6 ‘Phas tijs "AvaroAjjs ky) 6 BaciAéas THs Avons), while the 
latter appears under the legendary name of Arodaphnousa. 

'Comomutena, Greek, xoupoudrny, accusative of kouuourrns (cf. KovTroutrTns), 
composed of kémrw and pirn, the same as pvrtis, unrn, ultn, all of which are 
derived from uuxrhp. 

2 Even from his earliest years Jacques gave indications of that masterful 
spirit, which so distinguished his subsequent career. 

‘Quando fu il tempo lo mandava alla scuola a imparar lettere: ma lui era 
tanto fiero, et haveva tanta forza, che tutti li scolari erano da lui battuti 
ancorcheé di eta molto maggiori di lui fossero, Andava pit volontieri a veder a 
giuocar di scrimia che alla scola delle lettere ; ma dove trovava cavallo da 
cavalcare non lo dismontava se non lo faceva arivar sangue, ne si vedeva mai 
stracco per fatica che facesse; e se alcun scolaro gli diceva alcuna parola a lui 
spiacevole, o faceva alcun atto meno che honesto, guai a lui et agli suoi com- 
pagni, perché non dormiva, se non faceva vendetta, tanto gli dispiaceva d’esser 
tocco dall’ honore. Di modo che tutta la citta haveva rispetto di lui, et alcuni 
cominciavano a dubitare di qualche grandezza, che doveva aspirare, vedendolo 
di si elevato animo.”’ 
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pealed to her half-brother for protection against the insults of Eneas 
Thomas, who had now returned to Nikosia. Jacques readily ment., ie 
promised his assistance. In doing this he was doubtless led 

more by considerations of personal interest than by any other 

motive. He saw that so long as this upstart Greek lived he 

would prove a formidable obstacle to his own ambitious de- 

signs. Accordingly, taking with him two Sicilian desperadoes, E, Boustron, 
whom he could trust, he proceeded under cover of night to the s74, 37." 
Chamberlain’s orienta! On entering the house he ordered 

them to slay him, looking on while the deed was being done. 

The news of this terrible crime filled the whole community with 

horror and dismay. Jacques was deprived of the revenues of Jacques 
the archbishopric and, to escape the vengeance of his victim’s Rhodes. 
friends, withdrew to Rhodes where he was honourably received 

by the Knights. ‘There he was shortly afterwards jomed by 

one whose counsels and suggestions exercised the greatest in- 
fluence over his after life. 

Guillaume Goneme, for such was this individual’s name, was 6. Boustron, 
the scion of an dneibtit Cypriot family and a member of the F goustron, 
Augustinian fraternity. He had formerly acted as the King’s 34" 
confessor, but, through the hostility shown him by the Queen, 
had been obliged to withdraw himself from Court. Recog- 
nising the ambition and abilities of the young prince he quickly 
attached himself to his party, and continued his most trusted 
adviser until the latter’s death. 

Finding his sojourn in Rhodes becoming daily more irksome Jacques 
Jacques resolved to return to his native land. Accordingly, ® Rhodes, ast 
embarking in a Catalan vessel in company with his trusty eee 
friend Goneme and an envoy of the Pope, named Sulpicius, 2° 
whom he had won over to his side while in Rhodes, he sud- f,Poston. 
denly landed with a small armed force at Kyrenia on Ist May sr, 
1457 and marched the same night to Nikosia. His first act Jacanes 
after scaling the walls was to proceed to the house of Jacques ca de 
de Gourri, Vicomte of Nikosia, who, as the creature of the Queen, semte of 
was one ng his bitterest enemies. Suddenly bursting open Hee 
doors he rushed into the room, where his enemy was sleeping, 
and caused him to be despatched with repeated dagger thrusts. 
Another party of his adherents, under the guidance of the 
Papal envoy, at the same time proceeded on a similar errand to 
the residence of the Vicomte’s brother, Thomas. But he 
managed to save his life by a timely flight. The tidings of 
this second act of bloodshed caused the greatest consternation. 
Meanwhile Jacques retired to the archiepiscopal residence, 
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where, with a chosen band of associates, all fully armed, he 
Jacques, awaited the course of events. Once again the misplaced affec- 
Bite ing for tion of his father was allowed to come between him and the 
punishment he so richly deserved. The King, who at first made 
a show of bringing him to justice, suddenly abandoned his in- 
tention and a reconciliation was effected between them on the 
following terms :— 
G. Boustron, 1. A full pardon to all who had assisted him in his late 
F.Boustron, enterprise. 
ib. P3978. "The retention by his followers of all the plunder they had 
captured in the houses of the brothers Gourri. 
3. The restoration to him of the revenues of the Arch- 
bishopric. 


Henceforward Jacques became the most powerful personage in 
the realm. Warned by the fate of the Chamberlain and the 
Vicomte men hesitated to oppose him. But to the Queen this 
triumph of her deadliest foe caused the keenest mortification. 
The rage which she felt at the defeat of all her schemes brought 

Death ofthe OH an cartes which terminated fatally on 11th April, 1458. 


Rpt, 158, Thus the ree obstacle to the complete supremacy of the Arch- 
last obstacle bishop was removed. ‘The King’ s regard for his son became so 
Archbishop's extravagant at last that he is said to have'intended making him 
G. Boustron, his successor to the exclusion of Charlotte, the rightful heir. 
oy, 0a But, if ever he contemplated such a step, déath overtook him 
Death of Joa Joan (26th July, 1458), before he could carry it out. All the hopes, 
14 which the partiality of the late King may have led Jacques to 
lbii pp’ form, were by this event completely shattered. Charlotte was 
oem 8" immediately proclaimed Queen, and the first to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new sovereign was the formidable Archbishop. 

The enemies Though Jacques has been charged with great duplicity at this 
create sus- period, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his loyal pro- 
againsthim fessions. But his enemies were determined to destroy the good 
ofthenew understanding, which existed between the brother and sister. 
ooeans Their constant misrepresentations of Jacques’ motives were at 
lib. itt, pp. Last successful. The first serious indication of the change was 
he an order from the Queen, forbidding him to officiate at her coro- 
nation. Such an affront was not to be tamely endured. ‘The 

breach now became rapidly wider until at length Jacques, fear- 

ing that he might fall a victim to the malice of his enemies, re- 

sacques Solved to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, quitting Nikosia 


leaves Cyprus secretly with a few faithful companions towards the close of 
1458, he rode under cover of night to Larnaka, where he took 
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ship for Egypt. ‘The quarrel between Jacques and his sister gneas 
has also been otherwise explained. ment. ib 

It is reported that, when he petitioned the Pope for the re- rae sa 
stitution of his Archbishopric, which he had forfeited for the 
murder of the Chamberlain, Charlotte and her mother wrote 
to the Pontiff representing him as unfit through his crime, and 
that these disparaging letters subsequently fell into his hands.' 

But this explanation seems to be unknown to the local chroni- 
clers. 

The news of the Archbishop's flight caused the gravest mis- r, Boustron, 
givings at Court, as it was rightly ‘felt that his journey boded 392, 395, 304, 
no good to the Dieu: Jacques on his arrival in Cairo threw 3324s, 
off fhe mask and showed that the object of his ambition was Beypt to f 


the throne of Cyprus. Presenting Gives before the Sultan, the throne 
Melec-el-Daher, he complained that, though the next male her pha 


Raynald., ad 


to the throne, he had been driven from his native land, and $2743 


appealed to him, as suzerain, for redress. His appearance and ¢;Boustron, 
misrepresentations so won over the Sultan and _ his Courkions ? Pa.” 
that it was resolved to proclaim him ine of Cyprus and to 

assist him in recovering his inheritance.2, But an embassy 

which Charlotte sent to counteract the schemes of her fugitive «. Boustron, 
brother nearly succeeded in its object. Fortunately the receipt peat 

of a letter from the Turkish sovereign, Mohammed IL threatening m ent. jiu 
Melec-el-Daher with the writer’s vengeance if he failed to support gar PP: 96 
Jacques, caused him to adhere to his original intention, On 


the 18th September 1460 the fugitive, escorted by an Egyptian Jacques 


returns to 
fleet of eighty galleys, landed once more in his native land. ¢yprs with 
Everywhere the Cypriots, disgusted with the overbearing con- amy and 


crown. 


1 Per amicos apud Nicolaum Pontificem Maximum instat, ut ecclesiz Nicosi- 
ensi preeficiatur. Sed Helena et Carlotta contra nituntur, negantque sanguin- 
arium hominem, et qui regnum seditionibus agitet, in ecclesia militia recipien- 
dum. Litterz casu a Jacobo intercipiuntur, etc. 


2 Among other slanders circulated against Jacques was one to the effect that 
he had renounced Christianity to secure the assistance of the Egyptian Sultan. 
The most malignant of his traducers was Pius II., who for private reasons Aneas 
cherished the bitterest animosity against him. This veracious Pontiff professes een bai 
in his commentaries to give the very words of the oath of fealty taken by Jacques vii., p. 325. 
before his acknowledgment by the Sultan as King of Cyprus. But the absurd 
nature of some of the promises, which it contains, suggests grave doubts as to 
the genuineness of the whole, ¢.g., ‘“‘Quodsi aliquid horum neglexerim, ero 
apostata, et mandatorum sancti Evangelii Christianzque fidei przvaricator ; 
Dicam Evangelium falsum esse: negabo Christum vivere, et matrem ejus 
Mariam virginem fuisse: super fonte baptismatis camelum interficiam, et altaris 
presbyteris maledicam : divinitatem negabo et Jesu nuncii humanitatem adorabo ; 
super altari cum Judea fornicabor, et sanctorum patrum maledictiones in me 
omnes recipiam.”’ 


11 
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G.Boustron, duct of the Savoyards, whom Charlotte’s second husband, Louis, 


#44690 son of the Duke of Savoy, had brought in his train, rondivall him 

F. Boustron, With open arms and flocked to his standard. On the news of 

me his approach Charlotte and her husband abandoned the capital 
and retired to Kyrenia. Jacques thus became master of the 
whole island, with the exception of that fortress, which, after a 
slege extending over three years (1463), was finally betrayed by 
the tr eachery of its commandant.!_ Charlotte made several vain 
attempts to recover her dominions. She eventually died at 
Rome on 16th By 1487, after bequeathing her claims to the 
house of Savoy.? 


Raynald., ad The first care of the usurper was to secure the recognition of 


No. 31. his accession to the throne by the Court of Rome. For this 


G. Boustron, 


pp. 474, 415. purpose he sent two envoys to the Eternal City in 1461, one of 


grees com. Whom was the Bishop of Limassol. But they were beceilvadll 


vi. P3017 ib, With scant courtesy by Pius II. who was a warm partisan of 
wy P27 Charlotte, and, after being reproached with their master’s alleged 


Wrae apostasy fioth Christianity, ignominiously dismissed. ‘The hos- 
Pp 


394,3 432, tile attitude of the Supreme Pontiff has been ascribed by Florio 


Loredano, 


ib. x, pp. Boustron, however, not so much to religious zeal as to personal 
are pique. It appears that the Pope wished to give him one of his 


Alleged | mieces as a wife, but that the King declined thre proffered alliance 


hostility on account of certain unfavourable rumours, which he had heard 


pcaie’y concerning her. Whereupon the Pope, being nettled at his re- 
fusal, wrote as badly as he could against him. But, remarks 


1 He was a Sicilian named Sor de Naves, whom Charlotte had taken into her 
service when she retired to Kyrenia in 1460. On quitting Cyprus she placed 
him in chief command of that fortress, which he surrendered to Jacques in 
1463, after the garrison had been reduced to the verge of starvation, as is evident 
from the testimony of George Boustron. ‘‘ xa) eis robs a,véy’ eorevoxdpynoer 6 pe 
Tax thy Kipiiay técov woAAG, bri lov Cwhy dev efyay: Kal €payay Kal oKVAAOUS 

G. Se oe Kal KarTals, Kal evay avyoy ttaCey Evay Aoxotiviy’’.(a) The price of Sor de Naves’ 

144, 469. (a) perfidy was said to have been the hand of Charlotte, a natural daughter of 
Jacques, who died in 1469. The traitor stood high in the favour of the usurper, 
being appointed by him Prince of Antioch and Constable of Cyprus. 


2 She was buried in St. Peter’s between the chapels of St. Thomas and Our 
Lady, with this inscription over her grave :— 
Carola Hierusalem, Cypri et Armenia regina 
Obiit xvi. Juli, Anno Dom. MCCCCLXXXVII. 


3 S’ha detto da molti malivoli, e falsi raportatori, che il re fece giuramento al 
soldan, e renego la croce, et altre ciancie, le quali non solamente credette papa 
Pio II. ma le scrisse anco in mala forma: pur non si deve maravigliar alcuno, 
peroché il detto papa trattava di darli per moglie sua nipote, et il re Giacomo 
la rifiuto per alcune informationi, che gli furono date della detta novizza; onde 
sdegnato per questo il papa scrisse del re ogni male; ma quando havesse tolta 
per moglie sua nepote saria stato il miglior christiano del mondo basta che si 
conosce che Sua Santita scrisse con passione, 
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the chronicler, had Jacques only taken the lady as his wife, he 
would have been in the Pope’s eyes the most exemplary Christian 
in the world. 

In 1468 the King took a step which was destined to have Jacques 


arries a 


most important results upon the fortunes of his kingdom. ¥: Venetian 
lady, Catarina 


Among those, who stood highest in the royal favour, was apices 
certain Venetian nobleman of ancient family, Andrea Cornaro, p46” 
who had been created Auditor of Cyprus. He is said to have Loredano, lib. 
ingratiated himself with the King by advancing the latter large cr, zneas 
sums of money while engaged in the struggle with his sister meat, ti 


Charlotte. One day, by design or accident, he let fall from 2 Yeadon, 
letter, which he was reading in Jacques’ presence, the miniature 73, %o, ae 
of His! niece, Catarina, daughter of his brother Marco. Full of ™ 
curiosity the King requested to see the portrait, when he was so 

struck with the beauty of the lady that he resolved forthwith 

to marry her. Jacques’ choice was not altogether influenced 

by the mere dictates of passion, but was swayed by motives of 
policy also. He felt the insecurity of his present position, ex- 

posed as he was to the frequent attempts of such watchful 
enemies as Charlotte and the house of Savoy. An alliance with 

the powerful republic of Venice seemed to promise him the F. ,Boustron, 
protection he so much needed. Accordingly he despatched an ae 
ambassador to Venice to request the sanction of the republic 

to his marriage with Catarina, and to propose a perpetual alli- 

ance. Fora long time that State had cast covetous eyes upon 

the island kingdom. Its possession could not fail to be of great 
service to her commerce in the Levant, while its valuable forests 
promised abundant supplies of timber for the construction of 

her fleets. In the person of Catarina Cornaro Venice recognised 

that she had to hand a convenient instrument for the accom- 
plishment of her deep-laid schemes, and so readily agreed to the 
King’s proposals. At a solemn function held in the Cathedral 

of St. Mark Catarina was invested with the emblems of royalty, 
publicly declared the adopted daughter of the State and pre- 
sented with a dowry of 100,000 ditcats: On the day appointed Lusignan, 
for her departure she was escorted by the Doge and Senate in” 

the state galley, the Bucentaur, as far as Lide, where she was 
entrusted to a specially detredited envoy and accompanied by 

the Venetian fleet to her new home. In 1472 she landed at 
Famagusta, where she was received by the King, nobles, and 
people with the utmost enthusiasm. Her beauty excited such 
universal admiration that it was said Venus had returned to her 
favourite isle. But the married life of Jacques was fated to be 
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of short duration. On 6th July in the following year he died 
at Famagusta, after a brief illness of only nine days, in the thirty- 
third year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. Grave 
doubts were, Howeeen entertained at the time that his death 
was not due to natural causes. Some accused the adherents of 
the dispossessed Charlotte with having poisoned him. ‘They, to 
avert suspicion from themselves, charged the Queen’s uncles, 
Andrea Cornaro and Marco Bembo, with being the authors of 
the deed. This rumour, which was ereciinel by Sixtus IV. among 
others, acquired Considered strength from the strange conduct 
of che accused in not allowing any one to see the King after his 
seizure. ‘Thus prematurely perished this most remarkable man, 
concerning whose merits his contemporaries were strongly divided. 
Some regarded him as a monster of perfidy, utterly without 
scruples as to the means he employed to attain his ends, while 
others held him in affectionate remembrance for his many good 
qualities both of heart and head. These latter affirmed that 
he had never appealed to arms until compelled to do so for his 
own safety and in defence of his own dignity; that, in addition 
to many other services rendered his native land, he had freed 
her from enemies, who had long held her in terror,! and that, 
though forced at times by circumstances to commit deeds. of 
cruelty and violence, he held them naturally in the greatest ab- 
horrence. 

Shortly before his decease Jacques was visited by his firm 
friend the Venetian admiral, Pietro Mocenigo, who on hearin 
of his illness put into Famagusta with the fleet. 'To him the 
dying King confided the care and protection of his kingdom and 
successor. The management of affairs was entrusted to a coun- 
cil of regency, consisting of eight persons, among whom were 
his reputed murderers. Garena was named Queen until the 
birth of the heir, which was shortly expected, and other pro- 
visions were also made for the succession in the event of his 
dying before coming to the throne. 

The Venetians, who were already numerous and powerful in 
the island, naturally acquired increased importance from the 
fact that big crown was now in possession of a country-woman 
of their own. And she, too, was not long in showing where 
her sympathies lay. At the christening of the youthful heir 
to the kingdom, who was born on bai 28th August of the 


1 The fortress of Famagusta, which had been vainly besieged by his father, 
Jean II. in 1441, was surrendered to him by the Genoese on 6th January 1464, 
after being in their possession since 1373. 
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same year, the honour of holding him at the font was assigned 
to the admiral, Mocenigo. ‘This preference for her compatriots Discontent of 


deeply offended the regents and Cypriot nobility. nobility at the 
Chief among the Malet ents was a small group of foreigner S, ality for the 


mostly Spaniards, whom Jacques had raised to some of the 
highest dignities and offices in the kingdom. Their hostility 

to the he hata was prompted by the fear they felt lest their 
influence and position, hitherto all powerful, might be en- 
dangered by the course events were taking. At the head of 

this faction was Louis Fabricius, successor Tot Goneme on the 
archiepiscopal throne, and brother of Jean Perez Fabricius, 

Count of Jaffa and the Karpassos. When the death of J AC UES G. Boustron, 
occurred he was absent from the island, negotiating a marriage 290.93, 512.” 
between Alfonso, natural son of Resdihand) King of Naples, Ss"! 
and an illegitimate daughter of Jacques, named Charlotte, See-™®™ 
ing that hig had little to expect from the Venetians he offered 

his influence in procuring the vacant kingdom for Alfonso, 
representing that it would be a matter of no difficulty. Ferdi- 

nand, the implacable enemy of Venice, grasped eagerly at the 
proposal. He was anxious, too, to remove Alfonso from Naples, 

since he was hated by the Queen and his lawful children. Fa- 
bricius, thereupon, returned to Cyprus, accompanied by a Nea- 
politan emissary with two armed galleys and a plentiful supply 

of money to buy off all opposition. His design was warmly 
approved by the members of his own party and by the majority 

of the regents, who were deeply incensed at the arrogant con- 

duct of Cornaro. The reading on the steps of Santa Sophia of F. Boustron, 
a letter from Sixtus IV., in een the writer expressed his sur- 438, 438 
prise that Cornaro and iBeinbo had been allowed to usurp the 
kingdom after poisoning the King, brought matters to a crisis. 

Stung to fury by the Papal are ihe Spanish party swore Plot to ill the 
to kill the uncles of the Queen and set out for Famagusta to queen. 
accomplish their vow. But at the last moment some, whose . 
courage failed them, refused to join in the enterprise. ‘The 
Archbishop, foreseeing the danger to himself should they now 

hold back, resolved to effect his purpose by stratagem. He 
feigned to have discovered a counterplot between Cornaro and 
Giovanni Visconti, captain of the Italian troops, whereby the 

latter on the ringing of the tocsin was to slay the regents and 
imprison the rest of the conspirators. On hearing this they 
resolved to assemble in arms and, at the sound of the bell, anti- 

cipate their own destruction by the slaughter of Cornaro and 
Bembo. ‘Three hours before daybreak on the 15th November 


H. de Chypre, 
tom. iii., p. 
433. 
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the wily Archbishop bribed a servant of the palace to sound 
the expected signal. 'The foremost among the conspirators to 
reach the palace were the Count of Tripoli! and the Chamber- 
lain, Rizzo di Marino.? While vainly searching for the Queen’s 
uncles they encountered a Cypriot noble, named Paolo Zappe, 
a confidential adviser of the Queen, and her physician, Gentile, 
whom they put to death. The latter, indeed, for a while eluded 
his pursuers by hiding in the Queen’s bedroom, but Rizzo slew 
hin there at last, in spite of all her efforts to save him. Mean- 
while Cornaro and Bembo were proceeding armed to the palace 
to ascertain why the alarm had been sounded. Hearing, how- 
ever, of the murders, which had already taken place, they went 
to the house of the Venetian podesta and demanded an escort 
for their protection. But he refused on the plea that he did 


1 Jean Tafures was one of the most devoted adherents of Jacques II. He 
was originally captain of the vessel, which conveyed Jacques to Rhodes after the 
murder of the Chamberlain Thomas. He took a leading part in the assassina- 
tion of Jacques Gourri, Vicomte of Nikosia. On the accession of his patron 
to power he was created Count of Tripoli and Captain of Famagusta and was 
nominated by Jacques, before his death, chief governor of the kingdom. He 
joined the Neapolitan party in opposition to the Venetians and was, in conse- 
quence, obliged to leave the island. In 1476 his family was also removed from 
Cyprus to Venice by order of the Signory. 


2 Rizzo di Marino, a Neapolitan, came to Cyprus after the death of Jean II. 
and attached himself to the party of Jacques. He accompanied the latter to 
Egypt and was subsequently appointed by him Chamberlain of Cyprus, being 
the last to hold that distinguished office. Nominated by Jacques when dying 
to the Council of Regency he proved himself a most determined opponent of 
the Venetians and warmly supported the scheme of Archbishop Fabricius to 
marry Alfonso, natural son of Ferdinand of Naples, to one of Jacques’ illegiti- 
mate daughters and place him upon the Cypriot throne. He it was who played 
the most conspicuous part in the tragedy at Famagusta, slaying with his own 
hand not only Cornaro, but also Zappe and Gentile. To escape the vengeance 
of Venice for his share in these murders he was obliged to quit Cyprus, which 
he did in a Neapolitan vessel from Famagusta (Dec., 1473), in company with 
the Archbishop and others of his fellow conspirators. The republic, recognising 
in him a most dangerous enemy, placed a price of 10,000 ducats upon his head 
if taken alive, and half that sum if brought in dead. He was eventually cap- 
tured in Cyprus near the Fons Amorosa on the western coast in 1488, while 
visiting the island in disguise, and conveyed to Venice, where the following 
year he was secretly strangled at night in the armoury of the Council of Ten. 
The order for his execution is still extant among the archives of that dread 
tribunal, dated 13th May, 1489, and runs as follow :— 

‘* Volunt quod iste Ritius, infra terminum dierum trium proximorum, stran- 
guletur sive suffocetur, per illum secretiorem modum et sicut capitibus hujus 
concilii videbitur et ordinabitur, sic quod moriatur et anima a corpore separetur. 
Utque hujusmodi executio tam mortis quam sepulture sue, quanto fieri possit, 
transeat secreta, faciant illum reduci et poni ex carcere forti in turricellam, sub 
illa custodia que videbitur capitibus prefatis: cui in illo loco conducto, per 
unum ex secretariis hujus consilii, notificetur sibi presens deliberatio mortis 
sue, sed non genus mortis, ut possit disponere super omnia sua. 
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not wish to involve his government in any untoward event, 

which might occur. On receiving this reply they proceeded for 

shelter to the Citadel, the commandant of which was a friend 

of theirs. He declined to admit them, alleging that his orders 

from the regents were to allow not even the Queen herself to 

enter after nightfall. Soon afterwards they were discovered by muraer ot 

a search party under the guidance of the Chamberlain and the Semno, the 

Count of ‘Tripoli, and slain. mache 
When they had time to reflect on what they had done the atarm of tne 

conspirators were filled with alarm for their own safety. ‘They at the deed. 

knew that Venice would not allow the murder of her citizens to beredang, lib. 

remain unavenged. And they were disappointed, moreover, at 7 ta a, Mule 

the hostile attitude of the native population, who were averse 

to exchange the Venetian for a Neapolitan yoke. ‘The unex- 

pected arrival of two Venetian galleys in the harbour of Fama- 

gusta only served to increase their fears. ‘To account for the 

deaths of Cornaro and Bembo they requested Catarina and the 

Venetian podesta to represent to the Signory that the former 

had been murdered by his soldiers for withholding their pay 

when due. ‘The Queen, to gain time and lull their suspicions, 

feigned to do as they requested. At the same ti.ne they de- @. Boustzon, 

spatched an envoy to Venice to try and minimise, as best he B45, 504, 514, 

could, the resentment of the republic. Having thus, as they ea 

supposed, provided for their safety the conspirators next pro- 4?“ abt. 

ceeded to publicly announce the betrothal between Alfonso and 

Charlotte. But the arrival shortly afterwards of the Provveditore, Tpid., pp, 442, 

Vittorio Soranzo, with a squadron of ten ships, the aebranee bara 

guard of the whole Venetian fleet, and his demand for the 

Surrender of the fortresses of Kyrenia and Famagusta, at 

length opened their eyes to the dangers of their position. 

Observing that their adversaries were daily increasing in strength 

while their own party was gradually dwindling away, they re- 

solved, before the toils finally closed around them, to seek safety 

in flight. Accordingly, after collecting all the valuables upon rignt of the 

which they could lay ‘hands, they Eeibarkéd secretly one night from Cyprus. 

(Dec., 1473), in a vessel placed at their service by Ferdinand 

and escaped from the island. Shortly afterwards the remainder 

of the Venetian fleet appeared off Famagusta. Its presence 

served to overawe the disaffected and to restore the Queen’s 

authority. After taking such vengeance, as was possible, upon 

the authors of the late murders and stamping out the last 

vestiges of the conspiracy Mocenigo sailed away, leaving a squad- 

ron of thirteen ships under Soranzo to preserve order. 
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The republic was now at liberty to pursue her own schemes, 
without any danger of further interference. All those known 
to be hostile to her interests, or likely to cause trouble, were 
removed to Venice,! while Venetian commandants and garrisons 
were introduced into the cities and fortresses of the island. ‘To 
such lengths did her preparations go that it was at one time 
even proposed to settle a colony of 100 of the Venetian aris- 
tocracy in Cyprus, to act as a kind of local militia.2?—_ But the 
project failed owing to the monetary difficulties connected with 
its execution. 

The opportune death of Jacques III., the youthful heir to 
the throne, which happened in 1474 (26th Aug.), removed the 
last serious obstacle to the realisation of her designs. Catarina, 
it is true, was allowed some time longer to pose as the ruler of 


‘Among the number were the late King’s mother, Maria, and his three 
illegitimate children, Charlotte* (to be distinguished from the wife of Sor 
de Naves), Eugéne and Jean. They were interned for safe custody at Padua, 
where Charlotte died 24th July, 1480, aged twelve and three-twelfths years, while 
Maria survived until 12th April, 1503. De Mas Latrie asserts that Jacques’ 


H. de Chypre, two sons died in that town also, but Lusignan’s testimony seems to throw 


tom. iii., p. 
346, Note 3. 
Lusignan, 
p. 74 (b). 


H. de ere 
a iii., 


H. de Chypre, 
tom. iii.,. 
pp. 425 sqq. 3 


doubt upon the statement, at least with regardto Eugéne. He represents him as 
having come to the island, in the guise of a Minorite friar, to recover his ancestral 
patrimony and, on being discovered, to have fled. But his language, which is 
perhaps purposely obscure, had better be quoted in the original: ‘ Li altri 
duoi bastardi (7.e., lanno and Giovanni) vissero alcuni anni dipoi, et massime 
Vultimo; il quale gia 15 anni in circa era vivo, et |’ altro fu spento in un canale, 
et si annego; et questi alcuni anni innanti ando in Cipro vestito da Fra 
Minore, chiamato Fra Bernardino, era nobile ancho dalla madre di Casa di 
Flatri, et cercava d’ impatronirsi di Cipro: ma essendo discoperto, si fuggi, et 
di questi poneremo silentio”’ 


“It was arranged that they should be distributed as follows: ‘* Del numero 
delli cento, 25 habbino a star a Famagosta, 25 a Cerines, et 50 in la citta de 
Nicossia’’. It was further enacted that for the period of five years, under penalty 
of losing their estates, they were not to quit the island on any pretext whatever : 
‘‘ No possano partirse de Cipro per cinque anni continul, sotto pena de privation 
del feudo, né con licentia, né senza”’ 


3George Boustron distinctly states that Catarina’s mother was the first 
agent employed in the work of persuasion and afterwards her brother Giorgio 
Cornaro, as the subjoined extract will show. Florio Boustron, however, omits 
all mention of Catarina’s mother in this transaction, as does the despatch of 
the Council of Ten to Francesco Priuli, captain general of the fleet, dated 3rd 
Noy. 1488. The apparent discrepancy may be reconciled by supposing that 
iorgio Cornaro was the official agent of the republic, while Catarina’s mother 
was only sent to ensure the success of his mission. The date assigned by 
George Boustron to her arrival in the island, 1486, seems to strengthen this 
supposition, though the date he gives for Cornaro’s does not agree with that 
of the despatch. 
“Kal 7 apevrla Emeppev THY Mavay THs prryaiwvas Ka prev eis Thy KUmpoy, 51d va 
Thy wolon va wayn eis Thy Bevetiay a,ums’ Xpiorod, kal we woAAals orparais aod elxev 


* Navigiero calls the daughter Carola. 
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Cyprus. But, though nominally Queen, she enjoyed in reality catarinaa 


mere nominal 


only the semblance of royalty. All the principal offices and sovereign. 


dignities of the realm were in the hands of the Venetians. 


Catarina, who to all outward appearances quietly acquiesced in Venice plots 


her removal 


this state of affairs, was known to the authorities at Venice to from the 
be secretly impatient of the restraint to which she was sub- 
jected. As she was yet quite a young woman, there was a chance 
of her marrying again and leaving descendants to inherit her 
claims. ‘There was always the danger, too, of her refusing to 
submit any longer to her present dependent position and in- 
ducing the Sultan of Egypt, her suzerain, and the nobles of 
the kingdom to take up arms in defence of her rights. So, to 
guard against these threatening contingencies, which would have 
ran the success of its own projects, the Signory resolved at 
last to drop the mask and, after removing Catarina to Venice, 
seize the island for itself. Tio compensate her for the loss of 
her throne it proposed to allow her to retain for life the empty 
title of Queen, with an ample allowance to maintain the dignity 
of her position. ‘The agent selected for the purpose was her 
own mother, whom in 1486 the republic sent to Cyprus to induce 


va molon, el3réy TNS. TOS Thy Tapakarel 7 apevtia Tis Beverias va mayn ve molon 
Kayevay xpovor, kal mare ve oTpap i. Kal empoumouriag éy TNS VO omayn * Ka anyat- 
vovTa 7 Mave TNs elev TYS—nayo, Kal wéumrw Toy der pay gov vaprn va oe TvyTpo- 
piaon eis Thy Beveriay. Kal jprev 6 adeAdds ts eis tob’s a,ur¢’ (1487) 6 wioep 
TCoépr ous eis Thy Kimpov.” 

Considerable uncertainty also prevails as to the exact date, on which Cata- 
rina deft Cyprus. (George Boustron states that it was the rst March 1488, ra) 
TH a’ maptiouv a,vmn’ Xpiorov eumnkey els TO KaTEpyoy Kal emjryeyv eis Thy Bevetiay. 
The following inscription relative to the unfurling of the standard of St. Mark, vite de 
which was found at Famagusta in 1873 or 1874, would tend to confirm the Chypre, p. 400 
accuracy of his statement, if the date can be accepted as correct. 

Fran. de Priulis Venetae class. 
Imper. Divi Marci Vess. 
Cypri feliciter erectum est. 
no. MCCCCLXXXVIII. 28 Febru. 

This, coupled with what George Boustron has said, would fix the date of 
Catarina’s departure for the day after the surrender of the island to the republic. 
But Florio Boustron gives the 14th March 1489, as the actual date of the trans- 
fer of the island to Venice: ‘‘ E a questo modo fu redotto il regno di Cipro in } 

aiaie : ” ees Navigiero, 

provincia, del 1489, alli 14 marzo”. Navigiero, however, reports that the gist Venét. 
abdication of Catarina and the unfurling of the banner of St. Mark in presence ech 
of Francesco Priuli took place at Famagusta on Thursday, 26th Feb. 1489. col. 1198). 
He adds, too, that the Queen did not quit the island until the 14th of the fol- 
lowing May. Contemporary records show that she reached Venice on 5th wu. de chypre 
June. Ea iii., p. 

She was permitted to enjoy the empty title of Queen of Cyprus together with © 
an annual pension from the Government of 8000 ducats for life. She died at 
Venice on toth July 1510, aged fifty-six years, and was interred in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in that town. 
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her daughter to go to Venice. At first Catarina refused to 
leave, but, on the understanding that she should be allowed to 
return, finally consented. Accordingly in 1489 she embarked at 
Famagusta for her native city, under the escort of her brother, 
Giorgio Cornaro.! She never, however, returned, as the Sig- 
nory kept her instead in honourable exile at Asolo in the 
province of ‘Treviso. 

To reconcile the nobility and clergy to the changes which 
now took place, the republic confirmed them in their ancient 
privileges and possessions, and promised to govern in accordance 
with the code of laws introduced by the first Lusignan Kings. 
It was further agreed that, while the customary imposts and 
tithes should continue to be paid as heretofore, no new taxes or 
burdens of any kind should be imposed. ‘The administration 
of local affairs was entrusted to a lieutenant chosen from one of 
the noblest families of the republic and sent every two years 
from Venice. With him were associated in the government 
two other nobles called Consiglieri, ‘These three constituted 
the Rettori, or Governors, of the kingdom, and resided at Ni- 
kosia. Another official, known as the Provveditore, was placed 
in charge of military matters, while the collection of the re- 
venue was provided for by the appointment of two others, called 
Camerlenghi. ‘These three also, like the Rettori, were of Vene- 
tian nationality. 

The republic, true to that tortuous policy, which seems so 
characteristic of all her diplomacy, adopted the most curious 
precautions to ensure the safety of her new possession, Faber, 
whose two visits occurred shortly before the actual abdication 
of Catarina, declares that the Venetians purposely circulated 
false reports concerning the insalubrity of the island, so as to 
deter the princes of Christendom from attempting the re-esta- 
blishment of its former kingdom. Emissaries were despatched 
throughout the country to visit the various localities and any, 
whom they heard advocating the restoration of the ancient Kings, 
or finding fault with the present régime, were sent in chains to 


1 Giorgio Cornaro played subsequently an even more conspicuous part in 
the history of the republic. He twice acted as Venetian ambassador at the 
French Court. In 1503 he was appointed podesta of Padua, in 1507 purveyor 
general (provveditore generale) of Friuli during the war with the Emperor 
Maximilian. He occupied the same rank the following year at the time of the 
league of Cambrai, when he was promoted to the dignity of Provveditore of St. 
Mark. In 1517 he served as purveyor of the land forces (Provveditore di terra 
firma), in 1521 he was candidate for the office of Doge. He died in 1524 at the 
age of seventy and was buried at Venice in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
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Venice to answer for their language to the Senate. “In my first 
journey,” he says, “ when I spent many days in the island, I ob- 
served in the city of Nikosia a certain friar of our Order frequently 
riding through the city on a well-caparisoned mule, as though he 
were a bishop. When we re-embarked he came on board our ship, 
in company with certain of the Queen’s servants, and set sail with 
us. He always came down to me in my cabin early in the 
morning to say his office with me, as he did not possess a prayer- 
book of his own. When I asked him where his own breviary 
was, with sighs and tears he told me secretly that he was a 

risoner because he had, in a certain unguarded speech of his, 
alluded to the election of a King for Cyprus. For this he had 
been suddenly arrested and hurried on board the galley, nor 
had he been allowed to return to his house even to bring away 
his breviary and cope.” ? 

Another of the devices Venice had in contemplation for the tusignan,p.s 
better security of this fraudulently acquired addition to her *” 
empire was the erection of a strong fortress at Akrotiri in the 
extreme south of the island. 'Thither it was proposed to remove 
the native aristocracy, of whose loyalty the republic was long 
doubtful. In such a place, surrounded as it was by the sea and, 
consequently, within easy reach of the Venetian fleet, it was con- 
sidered they would be able to accomplish little mischief. But 
the project was abandoned owing to the scarcity of water in 
the vicinity. 

The presence of these new masters seems to have had _ little venice makes 


no change in 


influence at all upon the relative positions of the two Churches. the relative 
position of the 


Questions of ecclesiastical policy had naturally but little attrac- two churches. 
tion for the merchant princes of Venice. Though indisposed to 
intervene in the disputes between the rival communions, yet by 
the terms of their agreement they were bound to support the 
existing order of things. Thus, though the natives were in 
many instances admitted to higher civil privileges, the domina- 
tion of the hateful alien Church was still maintained. ‘The 


1In prima peregrinatione mea multis diebus in insula degens vidi in civitate 
Nicosina quemdam fratrem ordinis nostri per civitatem in mulo ornato frequen- 
tem spatiantem, ac si fuisset episcopus, et in nostro recessu intravit ad nos in 
galeam cum quibusdam reginz clientibus et recessit nobiscum. Semper autem 
mane descendit ad me in cumbam meam ad dicendum mecum officium, quia 
per se librum non habuit. Quem dum interrogarem, ubi suum haberet brevia- 
rium, cum gemitu et lachrimis occulte dixit mihi, se esse captivum pro eo, quod 
mentionem fecisset in quadam vaga locutione de rege eligendo in Cypro, propter 
quod subito eum rapuissent in galeam nec ei reditum in suam habitationem ad 
tollendum breviarium et cappam indulsissent. 
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Upholds the, New-comers continued to conduct ecclesiastical affairs.on exactly 
policy of the the same lines as their predecessors. ‘The Roman prelates en- 
ev joyed no more licence under the Venetians than they had done 
under the Lusignans. ‘They still had cause to complain of the 

leniency and donsideration shown towards the Greek clergy by 

Grants the authorities. The wretched peasants, too, who had been re- 
cessions tothe duced to the condition of serfs by the tyranny of their feudal 
omen lords and regarded as of less value than dogs and horses, were 
* delivered ist a great extent from the thraldom to which they 
had been so long subjected, and allowed to purchase their free- 

dom for a certain fixed sum. But in all other respects Venice 
observed that traditional policy, which governed her treatment 

Finlay, or of all her colonies. “If the gentlemen (nobles) of these colonies 
Othomanand do tyrannise over the villages of their dominion, the best way 
Domination, is not to seem to see it, that there may be no Idiotic between 
them and their subjects ; but if they offend in anything else, 

’twill be well to chastise them severely, that they may not brag 

of any privileges more than others.” If, however, the Signory 

hoped by such trifling concessions to win the esteem and alle- 

giance of its new subjects events proved how greatly it had 
miscalculated. Centuries of oppression and contumely had so 
embittered the Greeks against their Latin tyrants that no 

amount of conciliation would now have removed the feelings 

of hatred which existed. "The Greeks were resolved to be satis- 

fied with nothing less than the complete removal from the island 

of the Roman Church, whose presence they regarded as an insult 

to their own communion, and a sign of their servitude, as well 

as the restoration of the native hierarchy to that position, from 

which it had been so unjustly deposed. To this of course the 
Venetians, as owning the supremacy of the Holy See, could not 

The Orthodox Consent. ‘Thus the Orthodox were led to seek elsewhere that 
revard the deliverance which they seem never to have quite despaired of 
their only eventually obtaining. ‘Their eyes naturally turned for assistance 
to a power which for years had been the terror of the whole 
Christian world. For centuries the Turkish Sultans had been 
advancing to fresh conquests. One after another the Latin 
kingdoms of the East, which the piety and valour of bygone 

ages had erected as bulwarks against the encroaching tide of 
Moston fanaticism, had disappeared. Rhodes had been forced 

to yield (20th Dec., 1522) in the unequal contest after a glori- 

ous, but futile, resistance. Cyprus alone remained, the only 
outpost of the Cross in the Levant still unsubdued by the vic- 

torious Crescent. ‘lhe storm, which at length burst over the 
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last fortress of Christianity in the Eastern Mediterranean, had 
been long foreseen. But when it came the ease, with which it 
carried everything before it, was due not so much to the apathy 
and indifference of Venice, nor yet to the bravery of the Turkish 
soldiers and the skill of the Turkish leaders, as to the attitude of 
the native population. That thorough subjugation of the island, 
which centuries before it had taken “the Latins years to effect, 
was now accomplished in the brief space of a few months. ‘The 
Greek inhabitants everywhere readily welcomed the invading 
forces, once a prospect of getting rid of the detested Latins 
seemed really to have come at last. But they learnt subse- 
quently to lament the part they had taken against their former 
masters, when they discovered by bitter experience that the 
Sultan’s little finger was thicker than the Pope’s loins. 


No ecclesiastical event of any especial importance seems to Bull of Leo X. 
have occurred during the Venetian occupation, except the publi- decrees ofthe 
cation in 1521 of a Bull by Leo X. enforcing the provisions of F Florence. 
the Council of Florence. After enumerating the concessions smi Pape 
then obtained by the Greeks the Pope goes on to state it had Be 
come to his knowledge that the Latin ordinates in defiance of et ae 
the Council, had entdaabumed to suppress them. He, accordingly, apud A. 
reaffirms Ehaih and declares that the Orthodox were not to be 
molested for observing their ancient customs and usages. ‘The 
Bishops of the two Churches were forbidden to admit to Holy 
Orders members of the opposite communion. In dioceses in- 
habited by a mixed population, where there happened to be no 
Orthodox bishop, the Latin ordinary was in all matters ex- 
clusively concerning the Greeks to be represented by a function- 
ary of that nationality, either chosen by them, or at least with 
their approval. The same regulation was to be observed, too, 
in cases of appeal, where there was no Orthodox metropolitan. 

The Latin metropolitan was then directed to appoint a Greek 
as his representative in all matters affecting Greeks only. The 
Pope censures the practice of the Latin priests in forcibly in- 
vading the churches of the Orthodox and anticipating the regular 
minister in the celebration of the Mass. As it was customary 
among the Greeks only to celebrate once daily in each church 
this proceeding, he remarks, prevented numbers of them, to the 
great injury of their souls, from hearing Mass at all. The Latins 
were, therefore, prohibited from celebrating or conducting any 
services whatever in the Greek churches,and were further cautioned 
against condemning or speaking disparagingly of any rites or 
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ceremonies which had been sanctioned in the Council of Florence 
or elsewhere. In places where both communions were presided 
over by prelates of their own, the Latin bishop was enjomed not 
in any way to interfere with his Orthodox colleague, but to 
strictly confine his attention to matters, which came within his 
own province. Latin clerics were on no account to be present 
at or take part in the weddings, baptisms. and funerals of the 
opposite communion, without express invitation. ‘The Greek 
ecclesiastics were to enjoy the same privileges, exemptions and 
immunities, both in their persons and property, as their Latin 
brethren ; while in the matter of the monasteries and monastic 
property the inmates of these establishments were to possess the 
same rights, as had been conferred upon the Franciscans by the 
Bull “ Mare Magnum” and other charters. Finally the widows 
of Greek ecclesiastics, living in accordance with the regulations 
of their Church, were to retain the same status and position as 
they enjoyed during the lifetime of their husbands. 

Offenders against these enactments, of whatever ecclesiastical 
grade they mi ight be, were thr eatened with various severe pains 
and penalties. ‘To the Bishops of Caserta and Ascoli was en- 
trusted the task of seeing that the Orthodox were left unmolested. 
For this purpose they were invested with full discretionary powers 
and imstructed to appeal, if necessary, to the secular authorities 
for assistance. 

Bull of Leo X. This Bull was renewed and confirmed by Clement VII. in 1526. 
Clement vm That it practically remained a dead letter, at least so far as 
Corfu was concerned, we learn from a fresh pronouncement on 
Fresh Buon the same subject, issued in 1540 by Paul III. in response to the 
subject issued complaint of the Greek Protopapa of that island. Compliance 
1540. with the decrees of the Council of Florence was again enjoined, 
under similar threats, and the aid of the Doge was, moreover, 
invoked to protect the Orthodox of Corfu from all further an- 
noyance in religious matters. 
The Papal That the same disregard was shown in Cyprus by the Latins 
slightly re- to the decrees of this Council is evident from the testimony of 
Cyprus bythe one of them, Angelo Calepio, Vicar General of the Dominican 
Province of the H loly Land at the period of the Turkish invasion, 
who has well portrayed the harassing conduct of his Archbishop 
towards the Orthodox and the resentment occasioned by it. 
tusignan, — ** When the most reverend Archbishop, Filippo Moccionico (Moce- 
Excerpta igo) returned from the Council of Trent, and like a most watch- 
Sypris, pie Th shepherd, with all diplomacy and modesty, urged them to ac- 
cept the sacred Gicumenical Council of Trent, withno little warmth 
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they refused to yield, and proved how deadly was the venom of 
disobedience hidden deep in their hearts. Every one can see 
the hatred they bore to the dogmas of the Latin Church, and 
knows that they held it to be her etical. Hence they Would not 
allow any Latin to celebrate upon their altars, but held their 
priests to be profane persons, and when the Chiefs of the State 
desired to hear Mass in their churches, they made portable altars. 
And through all the time up to the siege what did not the poor 
Archbishop suffer! How he kept exhorting the Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Copts and Maronites, Jacobites and Nestorians! and 
yet many times these Greeks laid snares for him. Witness the 
arms which they carried under their cloaks to extirpate the 
Latins! ‘They would never accept the Council nor its decrees, 
nor the Eighth Council of Florence. Nay, the Greek bishop 
Loara said to me openly, when I was sent by the said Arch- 
bishop to enlighten him and to exhort him to obey our Holy 
Church, and fulfil his oath. “My son (said he) there are 
bounds set between us Greeks and you Latins, and the cures 
are divided between us and the flocks, so that on me lies the 
care of my Greeks, and on your Archbishop of the Latins. ‘The 
Eighth and Ninth Councils were held concerning matters in ques- 
tion among you Latins, but they have nothing to do with us.” 
Did not the Archbishop give him a citation to 6 appear at Rome ? 
But he came to Venice, oad did not go on to Rome, the Signory 
sending him back boasting of the rich present it had given him. 
Did A; God clearly visit. him ‘with: His vengeance, and the 
punishment of his rebellion? For as soon as he returned from 
Venice he died suddenly, that this schism might not spread, al- 
though he said that he acted herein out of respect for the 
people.” ? 


1 That this spirit of interference was not confined to the Latin clergy is evi- Hist.de chyp., 
dent from the language of Bernardo Sagredo in his report to the Senate (circ. #) P. 5%. 
1562). After describing the ignorance of the Orthodox bishops and their male- 
volence towards the adherents of the Roman Church, and charging them with 
abuse of their privileges by simoniacally admitting criminals to Holy Orders for 
the purpose of screening them from justice, he recommends their suppression 
on the ground that this act would render the Orthodox population more obedient 
to the Romish hierarchy. In justification of this course he instances the opposi- 
tion offered by them to the promulgation by Archbishop Mocenigo of the decrees 
of Trent, and says that they employed the occasion to excite their co-religionists 
against the Latin bishops. He affirms that their abolition would not only 
obviate all future cause of scandal and dissension between the two communions, 
but would cause intending criminals to hesitate from the knowledge that they 
could no longer rely upon the protection of the Orthodox prelates, while it 
would also mitigate the anger felt at present by those who had relatives and 
friends wounded and murdered, at the sight of the authors of the crimes going 
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Though from the year 1426 nominally a fief of the Egyptian 
Caliphate, the independence of Cyprus was not seriously threat- 
ened until the conquest of the suzerain power by the ‘Turks in 
1517. From that time the Ottoman Sultans always regarded 
the island as forming part of their empire from its previous 
subjection to the rulers of Egypt. And their claim the 
Venetians tacitly admitted by remitting to them the annual 
tribute of 8000 ducats formerly paid to the Mameluke sove- 
reigns. Its possession by the Westerns must always have 
rendered Cyprus a standing menace to the safety of the Turk- 
ish dominions. But it was the asylum afforded by its harbours 
to the galleys of the Knights of St. John in their constant 
attacks upon the Ottoman shipping and pilgrims, which taught 
the Sultans the necessity of wresting the island from the hands 
of the Christians. 

The Venetians had long foreseen that they would eventually 
have to justify their retention of it by force of arms.! Accord- 
,ingly in 1563 they despatched the eminent engineer, Giulio 
Savorgnano, to Cyprus with orders to place it in a state of de- 
fence. This precaution so enraged Solyman II., surnamed the 
Magnificent, that he swore to be revenged on the presumptuous 


through the island unpunished. But perhaps the passage had best be given in 
the original language: ‘‘ Sono ignoranti et maligni contra quelli che osservano 
il rito della corte romana, tenendoci per scommunicati. Non é male che per 
danari no fanno, per il che guadagnano assai, massime per in far zaghi, perché, 
dopo che uno havera fatto qualche debbito, li fanno privilegio d’esser zago, et 
se fa parere che sia fatto molti anni davanti; et con tal modo i rei s’assolvono, 
per il che loro non li danno alcuno castigo. Finalmente credero, anzi son certis- 
simo, che saria bene, con bel modo, fare che detti vescovi non stessero sopra 
Visola, massime quel di Nicosia. Che non essendo detti vescovi, tutti quelli 
populi sariano obedienti all ’arcivescovo et altri vescovi italiani, né mai li saria 
alcuna controversia, come fu quando I’arcivescovo volse publicare il sacro 
concilio, che detti vescovi non solamente non volsero publicarlo, ma cercavano 
di suscitar i populi contra l’arcivescovo et vescovi nostri. Con il levar detti 
vescovi, cessaria ogni dissensione et scandalo che potesse succedere, et anco 
quelli che hanno animo di far qualche delitto, col scuso d’essere o farsi zago, 
s’asteneriano, perché non essendo dimandato dal vescovo come huomini sotto 
la giurisdittion sua, saperiano d’esser castigati certamente, il che saria cagione 
d’ovviare qualche scandalo che potria succeder da gli offesi, vedendo che quelli 
che hanno ferito 0 amazzato qualche suo pertinente di parentela over amicitia 
caminino per le citta et luoghi, senz’ esser puniti. 


1 The precarious nature of the tenure by which Venice held the island, as well 
as the unpopularity of her rule, have not escaped the observant eye of Nicole le 
Huen, who so early as 1487 writes as follows :— 

‘‘ Et est (?.e., Cypre) aujourdhuy soubz les Venitiens ; et sont en danger de la 
perdre briefment, car les soudars ou gendarmes qu’ilz ont ne sont paiés et sin’ont 
de quoy vivre que en chestiveté et en grant desplaisir. Partir ne peut quelque 
homme sans congé ; par quoy plusieurs qui la ont demeuré aulcune fois s’en vont 
avec les Turcs soy rendre, comme pour eviter ce lieu et la jurisdiction.” 
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republic for fortifying against himself a part of his own do- 
minions. But his opportune death in 1566 at the siege of 
Sigeth in Hungary fortunately removed for a while the theeat. 

ened danger. ‘The long-impending catastrophe was at length 
brought about by his son and SUCCESSOT, Selim II., surnamed the Selim I 
Sot. ty To commemorate his accession he et ennnien to erect a the a ponanaat 
beautiful mosque at Adrianople. On declaring his intention he Frere 
was informed by the Mufti that the Moslem ‘laws forbade the Parata, ib i 
expenditure upon such a building of any money, save what : ® 
had been captured from vanquished enemies. ‘The conquest of 
Cyprus, it was thought, would provide the required funds and 
was immediately resolved upon. ‘The enterprise was one, more- 
over, which Selim had long contemplated. It is said that he waist me 
was led to undertake it chiefly through the fame of its celebrated to ao s0. 
vintages.2. When governor of folicigh during the lifetime of his tara aa 
father, he had Fansed careful inquiries to We made as to the ex- Faratay Ub, 
tent, Bite, fertility and resources of the island. Its proximity, 

too, to his own dominions and remoteness from Venice seemed to 
promise an easy victory for the Ottoman arms. He was encour- Tbid., ib 
aged in his designs by a Portuguese Jew named Miquez, his most ” 

tr sR ng friend and adviser. ‘This individual, who had embraced 
Christianity in the country of his birth to escape the disabilities 
attaching to Judaism, ultimately came to Constantinople, where 

he reverted to his ancestral faith. Full of resentment against 

the republic for some fancied wrongs which he had received, he 
craftily excited the Sultan’s Peron to further his own scuenes 

of revenge. The ridiculous Hebrew is reported to have assumed 

the arms Stl title of King of Cyprus on the strength of a prom- 

ise once made by his patron, when in his cups, that he should 

receive the sovereignty of the island in the event of the enterprise 


proving successful. But Cyprus was not fated to have the Jew 


1¢¢ Amo tanto il vino che i suoi sudditi medesimi il chiamavano Sarkok €e Sereno, note, 
Mest.”” No. 1, p. 379. 


2 By an appropriate kind of Nemesis Selim’s death is said to have been occa- 
sioned through an immoderate indulgence in his favourite beverage, he having 
slipped, when under its influence, upon the polished marble floor of his bath and 
fractured his skull. Other accounts, however, refer his death to apoplexy. 
Selim’s fate is not the only recorded instance of the danger attending over- 
indulgence in the vintages of Cyprus. In the journal of a voyage made to Jeru- Hackluyt’s 
salem by a Mr. John Locke in 1553 occurs the following notice: ‘‘ The 4 of Forman. vol. 
November. This day departed this present life one of our company named 
Anthonie Gelber of Prussia’’—with the addition—‘ who onely took his surfet 
of Cyprus wine,” as though that were not a sufficient reason for the untimely 
demise of the too bibulous Teuton! 
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Tauonus ip. for its King, as he had to console himself with the dukedom of 
Parsi ib, ,, Naxos instead.1 
p. 1 


The better to conceal his plans from the vigilance of the Vene- 
tian ambassador a divan was held on Was biatk i in the outskirts 
of Constantinople, under the pretext of a hunt, when the project 

TheGrand was revealed by Selim. In vain did Mehemet Sokolli, the Grand 


Vizier pro- 
tests against. ViZier, protest against the scheme, representing the dishonour 
platedinva- and injustice of attacking i in a time of profound peace a nation 


sion, 


Lasignan, with whom he had only just concluded a treaty of friendship. 


Sereno, tip. 1, Le asserted that, if his Majesty must have war, he should turn 
Mecled ip,1,, DIS arms rather against Philip IL, the relentless persecutor of the 


pp. 13, 13, at, ‘Spanish Moslems The opinions of Piali and Lala Mustapha,? 


4 19)'2 
mi a BE ih two of the principal pashas at the Turkish Court, however, pre- 
of his enemies vailed. ‘They were personal enemies of the Grand Vizier and, 
sign y besides wishing to contrive his downfall, hoped to obtain the 
iusignan, chief commands in the coming expedition. They urged in its 
p. 93 (a). ; ° 
favour the powerlessness of the republic to resist aggression and 
the little assistance to be expected from the other Christian 
powers, the favourable position of Cyprus, which warranted the 
success of the attempt, the necessity of its conquest for the safety 
of ‘Turkish commerce, and the disgrace attaching to the Ottoman 
Empire 1 in allowing it to remain any longer a refuge to the cor- 
salrs, whose Ltaeks so seriously hindered the annual pilgrimage 
to Meccu The Council having unanimously declared in favour 
of the attempt there only porieiieal a favourable opportunity for 
carrying it into execution. 'This seemed to present itself shortly 
afterwards on news reaching Constantinople of a terrible explo- 
Sereno, lib. i. SION in the Arsenal at Venice (13th Sept., 1569), the supposed 
work of incendiaries, whereby an immense quantity of munitions 
Commence. of war was destroyed. 'The Sultan immediately issued orders 
Turkish pre- for a general arming and concentration of his forces. These 
warlike preparations did not escape the watchful eye of Marc’ 


Antonio Barbaro, the Venetian envoy to the Porte, who speedily 


1 Naxos had been previously owned by the Greek family of Crispo, which 
also possessed the adjacent islands of Paros and Milo. In 1265 for the zeal it 
displayed in the cause of Venice against the Emperor Michael Palzologos its 
name was inscribed in the Libro d’ Oro of that city. In 1537 the family was de- 
prived of Naxos by the famous Turkish corsair Hayradin (Barbarossa), and in 
1570 it suffered the loss of the rest of its possessions at the hands of the Turks. 
It then retired to Venice, where it became extinct in 1600. 

2 Piali and Mustapha had served in the disastrous expedition to Malta in 
1565, the former as admiral of the fleet, the latter as generalissimo of the land 
forces. They had lost the favour of the Sultan through the machinations of the 
Grand Vizier. 
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divined their real purpose. But his warnings fell on unheeding The Venetian 
ears. ‘The Signory assured him that he must be mistaken, as warns 
the State had nothing to fear from the well-known friendship ; 
of the Sultan. Precautionary measures, moreover, implying dis- 

trust might have the effect of inducing him to entertain projects 

for which so far he had shown no inclination. But more urgent 

letters received at the beginning of 1570, conveying the startling 
intelligence that the Turkish troops were on the march for the 
southern coasts of Asia Minor, at length aroused the Venetians 

from their apathy. Orders were at once despatched to the gover- The Signory 
nors of the islands in the Archipelago to be prepared against a takes the 
sudden attack. At home the Procurator of St. Mark, Cartan prepares to 
Zane, a skilful and hitherto successful leader, was appointed tos bra p: 47. 
the supreme command of the fleet. But ie land forces, with 

which the re public proposed to resist the onset of the greatest 
military empire of the age, were contemptible in point of Lusignan, 
numbers.! ‘Three pce cant Itahan infantry under Hieronimo Sereno, ib. 
Martinengo, sent to strengthen the garrison of Famagusta, con-” 
stituted the sole remforcement: But their leader dying off Corfu, 

only part of these troops proceeded to their destination. 

Meanwhile the work of preparation went on in the Arsenal at Lusienan, 
Constantinople under the personal supervision of the Sultan. Partai i. 
At length everything being completed, the military and naval Beene th 
forces were placed respectively under the command of Mustapha ?. *- i 
and Piali. But hostilities did not even then at once commence. 
For on Barbaro representing to the Grand Vizier how discredit- 
able it would be for the Sultan to attack a nation, with which 
he had concluded peace and which had relied upon his assurances, 
and that his Majesty should first inform the Venetians what 
cause of complaint he had against them that, if well founded, 
they might make reparation, it was resolved to send an envo 
to Venice. ‘The Cavass Cubat was accordingly despatched Despatch of | 
with instructions to demand the immediate surrender of Cyprus & to Venice. 
under threat of war in case of refusal. The Sultan’s messenger pp. 36.40, 41.” 
was received in solemn audience by the Doge and Senators. Gn 
presenting his master’s ultimatum he was informed that the 


republic would not shrink from the contest, as she trusted for 


? 


1 As a proof of the defenceless condition of the island Calepio states that the 
armoury at Nikosia contained only 1040 arquebuses, while many of the soldiers 
were so devoid of training in the use of their firearms that they could not dis- 
charge them without singeing their beards. ‘‘ La munitione non haveva altro Lusignan, 
che 1040 archibusi—molti de l’istessi (i.e., soldati) tanto erano esperti che nel” 
dar fuoco a l’archibuso si brusciavano la barba.” 
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success to the righteousness of her cause and the help of God. 
The news of his envoy’s reception and the undaunted reply of 
rut” the Senate so enraged the Sultan that he caused Barbaro and 
Parata, He. 1, therobher Ghristians; who were at Pera, to be arrested. 
the dypriots ‘The peril which threatened them did not take the Cypriots 
Ex tye f wholly by surprise. Letters had been previously received from 
az(a} 950)” the ambassador at Constantinople, and also from Venice, urging 
the inhabitants to prepare for hostilities and to resist as vigor- 
ously as they could. Unfortunately the supreme authority at 
Paruta, lib.i, this period was vested in Nicolo Dandolo, a man quite unfitted 
pies for dealing with the momentous crisis, which had arisen. ‘Though 
his term of service was now at an end he was continued at the 
head of affairs, and by his presence contributed in no slight de- 
gree to the subsequent disasters. 
Receptionof ‘Lhe news of the declaration of war filled the citizens of Niko- 
tion of war at Sia with consternation. While those entrusted with the defence of 
Lusignan, the capital busied themselves in preparing for resistance, the 
Sea churches of all denominations were thronged with crowds of 
p. 81. “anxious worshippers, beseeching Heaven to protect them in the 
Sermon bythe Coming trial. In a sermon preached before the notables and 


aun teh? inhabitants in the Cathedral of Santa Sophia the Bishop of 


the Cathedral 


Spirited 
reply of the 
Signory. 


Sereno, lib. i., 
p. 54. 


of Santa Paphos, Francesco Contarini, who represented the Archbishop 
then absent from the island, thus sought to sustain their drooping 
courage :— 


Paruta, bi,  ‘*If I regard the magnitude of the present dangers I cannot 
“oe Ee but feel the gravest fears for the public safety and at times, 
p81). through uncertainty as to the ultimate result, yield dejectedly 
to adverse fortune. And if, on the other bene I bring myself 
to think of your conspicuous virtue, your lofiaabes of soul, cou- 
rage and constancy I feel an dimagctalcethis glow arising within 
my breast, which bids me hope for the better. But if from 
these more lowly thoughts I rise to the contemplation of the 
divine providence and goodness, not only is that former fear of 
mine allayed, but it is changed into an assured confidence, be- 
cause, comprehending then the truth better, I know that to 
brave men dangers and difficulties are not insuperable, while to 
faithful Christians impossibilities become easy likewise. There- 
fore, if your ancient and peculiar valour does not fail you, and 
if your faith, which you have undertaken to protect together 
with your lives, remains firm and constant in your hearts, I am 
very sure you will in the end discover that these troubles have 
been ordained not for your destruction, but for your exceeding 
praise and imperishable glory. We know by numberless ex- 
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amples in every age how many sieges have been bravely sus- 
tained and rendered abortive by a mere handful of men against 
the most numerous armies, an unshaken valour and a noble reso- 
lution springing from an invincible determination being very 
often sufficient to effect a rescue from the very gravest perils ; 

while those nations, whose special protector Gibd has been 
pleased to show Pigeceal not only has no power of men been 
able to harm, but even Nature herself has assisted them, 
and the very heavens and elements have helped them. ‘Thus 
the waters by standing on an heap opened an easy and safe 
passage for the Hebrews through the midst of the sea, the 
parched earth caused fountains of the purest and most abund- 
ant waters to flow for their refreshment, and the heavens 
furnished them with that strange and ital teu food, the 
manna, for their sustenance. These, indeed, or similar aids we 
should now look for at the mighty hand e God for our pre- 
servation, since Ottoman Selim is a no less impious and cruel 
persecutor of the Chosen People than was Pharaoh of old, nor 
are we Christians, who have been bought with the ined of 
His Son, less dear to God and less beloved by Him than any 
other people ever was. You have an illustrious and recent in- 
stance to inspire you with confidence that this miracle will 
come to pass. Do you not know in what straits but five years 
ago the island of Malta found itself, harassed with so long and 
so severe a siege, attacked by so many assailants, with so few 
defenders, deprived of almost every hope of assistance, and re- 
duced to the utmost extremity? Yet the bravery and faith 
of the defenders, unimpaired by any reverse, rendered vain and 
feeble the might of the barbarians, and mocked their overween- 
ing designs. And, that the power of divine providence might 
the more appear, that fortress, already reduced to the last gasp, 
was delivered from the hostile blockade before succour reached 
it from its friends. You must imitate those stout and valiant 
men by exposing yourselves voluntarily to all the hardships and 
perils of military duty, nay rather it is incumbent upon you 
to surpass them. For those knights, foreigners from various 
countries, fought only for religion and renown, whereas you, in 
addition to these incentives, are at the same time fighting on 
behalf of your native land, your wives, your children, and your 


1 The Turkish fleet of 180 sail containing upwards of 30,000 men appeared 
off Malta on 18th May 1565 and the shattered remnant of the Ottoman army 
re-embarked on 8th Sept. 1565. The first succours reached the besieged from 
Syracuse on 6th Sept, 
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property. Thus every motive, both human and divine, bids 
you display invincible valour, and that with a resolution the 
more bold and intrepid, inasmuch as you, freemen and the 
scions of a noble and illustrious race, are called upon to contend 
with slaves, an ignoble and unwarlike rabble, accustomed to 
achieve victory more by the numbers than by the valour of its 
soldiery ; an advantage which they will not now enjoy, since 
this city is surrounded by very lofty walls and defended by an 
artillery so numerous that it alone will be able to repulse the 
enemy, who are of such a sort that, rest assured, if you only 
beat off their first attack, when they have screed up their 
courage to deliver the Hoenn! the victory will certainly be 
yours. For the succour cannot long delay its arrival, which 
you have heard is being prepared with a very powerful fleet by 
our republic, as she il never hesitate to send all her forces 
for the defence of this kingdom, which is regarded as the 
noblest portion of her dominiohs ane is most dear to all. ‘These 
human measures, though of themselves sufficient for your pro- 
tection, your prayers, your faith, and your firm resolve to 
forsake your sins will render altogether invincible, while you, 
chastened more by fear than by actual punishment, will 
have time and cause to praise, honour and glorify the most 
High God, Who, with singular kindness showing g you the ap- 
pearance only of His anger through the rage of this Ottoman 
barbarian, has been pleased to provide for the safety of your 
souls and for the obtaining of the heavenly riches, and at the 
same time for the preservation of your lives, your native land 
and property, to the intent that you may henceforth devote 
all these things to the glory of Him Who is your true and 
bountiful Lord and the giver of all good gifts.” 

The discourse When the reverend raat descended fi om the pulpit he was 


SnEN naa ae affectionately embraced by the notables and warmly thanked for 


the audience. 

Lanipaey. is patriotic and inspiring harangue. The burning words to 

pe @ which they had just listened reese HHeETa Eta enthnaiter of 
his hearers. They vowed to shed their last drop of blood in 
defence of their homes and to bury themselves beneath the ruins 
of their city rather than allow it to fall into the hands of the 
hated Moslem. 

shortsighted The local government at this juncture was guilty of an error, 

local 4, Which yet further increased the difficulties of the situation. It 

towards the was well known both at Venice and Constantinople that the 
peasantry were dissatisfied with their lot, and ripe for rebellion. 


tusignan pp. In fact, Just prior to the invasion, two Cypriots had reached the 
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latter city sith letters expressing the desire of many of the 
parici to pass under the Sultan’s rule by reason of the excessive 
burdens, to which they were subjected. But these emissaries 
were for a bribe secretly delivered over by the Grand Vizier to 
the Venetian envoy and never seen again.' Many of the serfs, 


1 Many other instances occur to mark the extreme aversion, with which the 
Orthodox at that period regarded their Venetian tyrants, and the satisfaction 
they displayed at the prospect of a Turkish invasion. Gratiano, Bishop of 
Amelia, in his history of the war, has indicated the cause which occasioned this 
hostile attitude on the part of the natives, as well as recorded the last attempt 
they made during the Latin supremacy to free themselves from the foreign yoke. 

‘‘ At apud Cyprios ad primos belli nuncios cum ingens pavor et trepidatio, tum gratiani, De 
variis cujusque generis studiis animorum habitus: agrestes, ut quique graviori Belle Orpria: 
servitute premebantur, passim leetari, et cujuscunque, dum nove, fortunz spem 

fovere. His enim Cyprii pro servis utebantur, et acerbe crudeliterque habe- 

bant. Quem illi dominatum ita non abjecto animo ferebant, ut ad eum excu- 

tiendum sepe cum Turcis prodendz insulz consilia miscuerint. Et peregissent 
aliquando facinus, si validum auctorem invenissent ; qui usque eo illis defuit, 

ut proximis superioribus annis didascalum quemdam infime sortis hominem 

secuti, eum regem facturi viderentur, nisi, antequam cum Turcis, in quorum se 
clientelam ille dedebat, transigeret, detecta conjuratione, eum magistratus 

Venetus supplicio subito affecisset.”” The individual here alluded to as Didas- mai, spicileg. 
kalos was James the Cretan, who raised the standard of rebellion in 1546. The Rom. sth 
same historian in a monograph, which he composed on the hero of this revolt, antonii 
bears the following further testimony to the hostility evinced by the Cypriots of Marix Grati- 
all classes towards their Venetian masters: ‘‘ Nobilitas, ut tum invita sic nun- renee niet 
quam libenter alterius quam regis imperii patiens fuit; quamquam enim com- oeEe there 
municato cum magnis et claris familiis connubio se se Venetis miscuerit, et etc. (Mai, 
eorum moderato et equabili prope septuaginta annorum imperio, oblitterata Seregloe 
illius temporis memoria videatur, tamen permanet insitum animis regii nominis Vill, pp. 
desiderium. Plebes, praeter quam quod omnis natura inconstans mobilisque, et 

novarum rerum cupida, Grecis maxime innata levitas est. Hec communi 
civitatum morbo adversa nobilitati, et eadem pertinacia, qua olim in sacris 

conciliis consentientibus ceteris patribus, uni Greci, etsi cessere tum quidem 

post modum ad ingenium redeuntes, publicam auctoritatem neglectui habuerunt, 

suo more sacrorum czrimonias colit, et ingenti odio ab iis dissidet qui romanz 

ecclesiz religione et ritibus continentur, quorum est tota insula satis magnus 
numerus. Quod quidem odium szpe in populares tumultus erumperet, nisi 
magistratuum metu omnes cohiberentur, qui veteri concessu Grecos suis uti 

sacris permittunt ; prater quam nobiles, quorum tamen ipsorum permulti in- 

fecti vulgi superstitionibus, respuere Latinorum rationem videntur, quamvis 

palam id facere, quod lege nobilitati Greecorum ritibus interdicitur, non audeant. 

This James is described as the brother of the despot of the Wallachians 
(despota Valachorum). The same volume contains his biography also by the 
same author. 

Soon after the landing of the Turkish forces a very significant proof was given zusignan, 
of the prevalent disaffection. The invaders, under the guidance of a Greek PP ashe aq-, 
priest of Levkara, occupied that important village without encountering any 
opposition from the inhabitants, who seemed to have readily transferred their 
allegiance to the Sultan, To check the serious consequences this disloyal ex- 
ample might have otherwise entailed, the Venetian authorities at Nikosia sent 
a body of cavalry with orders to fire the place and kill all the inhabitants irre- 
spective of age or sex. 

Angelo Calepio in his account of the siege of Nikosia reports that it was a 
drunken Greek, who on the fatal 9th September hauled down from the Gover- 
nor’s palace the standard of St. Mark and hoisted the Ottoman ensign instead. 
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who still remained in bondage to their feudal lords, had for 
some time been awaiting with impatience the declaration of 

sereno, ib. i, their unconditional release. Reports had got abroad that orders 

Ra to that effect had been received from the authorities at Venice. 
The refusal to comply with their demands only served yet 
further to alienate their affections. Perceiving that they had 
been deceived in their expectations, and despairing now of ever 
obtaining their long-desired freedom except through the Turks, 
they were eager to receive the invaders with open arms. 

Appearance On Ist July 1570 the Ottoman fleet appeared off Paphos and 


man feet’ on the 4th of the same month a landing was effected at Larnaka. 


os(p), 99(a),, Mustapha made immediate preparations for prosecuting the 


105 (aj, (b),,” Campaign with vigour. Before, however, proceeding to actual 
zy hostilities he summoned Nikosia to surrender, offering favour- 
Parnta, ip, 2Dle terms to all who would submit quietly to the Sultan’s au- 
ppm. 77, thority. His messenger on the occasion was a blind Corfiote 
monk named Nikodemos. But the inhabitants rejected his pro- 
posals with scorn, declaring they preferred death to capitulation. 
Nikosia was selected as the first object of attack from its being 
the capital and containing all the treasures of the kingdom. 
The siege of On the 26th July the Turkish army, with a numerous train of 
begins. artillery, sat down before the town. For six weeks the be- 
leaguered garrison sustained with unshaken courage all the 
assaults of the besiegers, until the failure of their ammunition 
prevented them from keeping the enemy any longer at bay. 
Tis capture, On 9th September the final assault was delivered. The heroic 
Sereno, lib.i, BIShop of Paphos, Contarini, in the garb of a soldier urged the 
ay defenders to one last desperate resistance, while the Superior of 
the Carmelites, crucifix in hand, ably seconded his efforts. But 
all was in vain. he ferocious soldiery of the Porte swarmed 
wid, ub.i, Over the defences, and the work of massacre began. Contarini 
ae himself, who had been taken prisoner by a Mollah on the un- 
derstanding that his life should be spared, was mortally wounded 
by a Janissary while his captor was engaged in plundering. For 
three whole days the town was given up to pillage and slaughter. 
Massacre of Twenty thousand persons of both sexes are said to have been 
tants. butchered in cold blood.! Even the very churches were not 
respected, all who had taken refuge in them being killed. 
Among the slain were two bishops of the Orthodox Church 


Sereno, lib. i., 
p. 


Lusignan, 1 Among the victims was Lucretia Calepia, the mother of the historian of 
Pp. 106 (a), these atrocities, whose head was cut off on her maid’s lap. 
‘Lucretia Calepia, mia Madre, tagliandoli la testa nel grembo della sua ser- 
vitrice,’”’ 
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with many priests and nuns belonging to the same communion. 
Of the captives the most beautiful children and girls were first 
sold, the remainder being disposed of at a mere nominal price, 
except the more robust, who were sent to the galleys. The 
Cathedral of Santa Sophia, with many other Latin churches, santa sophia 


verted 


was converted into a mosque. On the 15th September, when into a mosque. 
Mustapha attended in state to return thanks for his recent 
victory, this noble fane, which for so many centuries had _ re- 

echoed to the holy strains of Christian worship, was for the 

first time desecrated by the profanities of the Impostor of 
Mecca. The Turks were now free to undertake the siege of Siege of 


Famagusta 


Famagusta, which they began on the 18th September. begins 18th 


On “the first appearance “ot hostilities the Venetians had con- fe oases 


cluded an alliance with the Pope and Philip IL. of Spain. A**** 
combined fleet, with a land army on board, assembled at Crete. 

During the end of September it arrived at Castelorizo, where 

tidings of the fall of Nikosia reached it. The news filled the Paruta, lib, i, 


p. 99, 100, 101. 
allies with dismay. A council of war was immediately held to gevcag up o 


decide what steps should be taken. ‘The majority of the mem-?”™ 69. 
bers were in favour of proceeding at once to the assistance of 

the garrison at Famagusta. But Doria, the Spanish commander, 
acting it is supposed under secret instructions from his sovereign,” 


1 The clergy of all denominations suffered severely during the siege, as is 
evident from the following list of those killed and made prisoners, which has 
been furnished by Angelo Calepio. 


Del clero morto. Lusignan, 

Il Reverendiss. Contarini Vescovo de Paffo. Lev AG 

Il Reverendiss. de Coron. Sufraganeo de Nicosia. 

Il Reverendiss. Vescovo greco de Nicosia. 

Il Reverendiss. Vescovo greco de Paffo. 

Il Reverendiss. Vescovo greco de Limisso, schiavo. 

Il Vescovo de Cofti. 

Il Rever. Monsig. Vicario de l’Archivescovato frate Thomaso Tacito de 
Vordine Eremitano. Tutti li Reverendi Canonici e de altre dignitate ritrovati 
in quella Citta, e quasi tutti li Preti, e Frati sone ammazzati e pochi fatti 
schiavi. 

Capi delle Religiont. 

Il Reverendo Vicario Generale di Frati de S. Dominico, il P. Maestro An- 
gelo Calepio, schiavo in Constantinopoli. 

Il Rever. Provinciale delli Carmini Maestro Nicold, schiavo in Soria. 

Il Rever. Guardian de Hierusalem di Zoccholanti, schiavo a Scio fu liberato. 

Il Rever. Comissario de S. Francesco, Maestro Andrea Tacito, si dice 
essere morto. 

Il Reverendo Vicario de Santo Augostino, F. Luca, schiavo, e mo libero. 

Li Reverendi Abbati de Monaci greci, e li loro Monaci tutti quasi sono am- 
mazzati, e pochi furono fatti schiavi. 


2 The fact, too, that he was a native of Genoa, the hereditary foe of Venice, 
increased the suspicions attaching to his conduct. 
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opposed this decision. He represented that the object of the 
expedition, the relief of Nikosia, had failed, that it would be 
madness to engage an enemy so superior in numbers, and that 
the safety of his vessels at that advanced season compelled him 
to return to port. In vain did they try to dissuade him from 
his purpose. He not only remained obdurate, but sailed away, 
whereupon the rest returned to Crete without accomplishing 
anything. This splendid armada, however, the following year 
in a measure retrieved its previous inactivity. By the total 
destruction of the Turkish navy at the famous battle of Lepanto 
(7th Oct., 1571), it effectually freed the Western Mediterranean 
from all subsequent fear of the Ottoman arms. 

Meanwhile Famagusta was left to its.fate. After one of the 
most memorable sieges on record, in which the brave garrison 
covered itself with imperishable renown, the town capitulated 
on the Ist August, 1571 on the following terms :— 

1. That the lives of the citizens and soldiers should be spared. 

2. That the troops should be allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war. 

3. That the Pasha should furnish vessels to transport the 
garrison to Crete, with as many of the townspeople as were 
willing to accompany them. 

4. That such of the inhabitants, as were desirous of re- 
maining, should be allowed to do so, and be further granted 
the full enjoyment of their liberty and property, together 
with the free exercise of their religion and the use of their 
churches. 

But Mustapha soon showed the value attaching to his plighted 
word. Enraged at their strenuous resistance, which had caused 
such enormous losses among his troops, he had no sooner got 
the survivors of the brave garrison into his power than he put 
them to death. Marc’ Antonio Bragadino, the heroic com- 
mander, was reserved for a more terrible fate, which he suffered 
with a fortitude worthy of the name he bore (17th Aug., 
1571). 

The fortresses, which still remained in possession of the Vene- 
tians, despairing of assistance and deterred by the fate that had 
overtaken Nikosia and Famagusta, hastened to surrender to the 


1 The inhuman Mustapha caused him to be flayed alive in the grand square 
of Famagusta immediately in front of the Venetian Governor’s palace. His 
skin after being hung at the yard-arm of the Turkish admiral’s galley was pre- 
served in the Arsenal at Constantinople for twenty-five years, when it was pur- 
chased for a large sum by his brother and sons and deposited by them in a 
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victorious Ottomans, and thus the complete subjugation of the Paruta, lib. i, 
island was achieved in little more than twelve months. Hin 
Thus tragically ended the domination of the Roman Church 
in Cyprus. During the four centuries that it had reigned 
supreme its course had been marked by the grossest oppression 
towards the sister communion. . But, tyrants though its chief 
pastors ever showed themselves to be towards their Orthodox 
brethren, we cannot withhold our tribute of admiration from 
the heroic Contarini, Fortebrazza, and their fellows, who, how- 
ever deficient they may have been in Christian charity, yet in 
the hour of their Church’s sorest need “ jeoparded their lives 
unto the death in her defence and waxed valiant in fight, turn- 

ing to flight the armies of the aliens”. 

Unfortunately for the credit of the Roman Church it is im- 
possible to speak in the same eulogistic terms of the action of 
all her sons in Cyprus. There is one name especially which 
suggests very different reflections. It is that of Angelo Calepio,’ 


marble urn in the Church of SS. John and Paul at Venice with the following 
inscription :— 
DS ONE. 
M. Antoni Bragadini dum pro fide et patria 
Bello Cyprio Salaminz contra Turcos constanter 
fortiterque curam principem sustineret longa 
obsidione victi a perfida hostis manu ipso vi- 
vo ac intrepide sufferente detracta 
Pellis 
Ann. Sal. CIg Ip LXXI. XV. Kal. Sept. Anton. Fra- 
tris opera et impensa Byzantio huc 
advecta 
Atque hic a Marco Hermolao, Antonioque 
Filiis pientissimis ad summi Dei Patriz pater- 
nique nominis gloriam sempiternam 
osita 
Ann. Sal. CIg In LXXXXVI. vixit Ann. XLVI. 


! Fra Angelo Calepio, D.D., Superior of the Cypriot Dominicans and Vicar 
General of the Province of Terra Santa, was the author of the two descriptions 
of the siege and capture of Nikosia and Famagusta placed by Lusignan at the 
end of his Chorograffia, or Short General History of Cyprus. The latter event Lusignan, pp 
he did not personally witness, but derived his information from the narratives 1° () 42(>) 
of fellow prisoners present at it, whom he met in captivity at Constantinople. 
After the capture of Nikosia he became the property of a Dervish (Talisman or 
Turkish monk he styles him, ‘‘ Talismano, religioso Turcho ’’), who sold him to 
a certain Osman Chelebi, the Rais, or Captain, of a Turkish galley. By him he 
was restored to liberty on 8th January 1571 on payment of a ransom of 4500 
aspers. Having resumed his monastic habit after his release he was in conse- 
quence rearrested by the Turkish corsair, Uluj Ali (3rd February 1572), on 
suspicion of being a Papal spy, but liberated three days afterwards through the 
good offices of Ababamach, Dey of Algiers, when he returned to Europe. Mr. Excerpta 
Cobham conjectures that he may have been connected with one of the oldest C¥PT, P. 145. 


and noblest houses of Bergamo in Lombardy. Lusignan certainly reckons the area iaine 
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p. 92 (a). 
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Doctor of Theology in the Order of the Preachers, and Vicar 
General of the Province of Terra Santa, whose facile pen has so 
graphically described the thrillmg scenes, which marked the 
closing days of the Venetian occupation. Blinded by prejudice 
and passion to the real cause of the disasters he then witnessed, 
he can see in the horrors which took place nothing but the 
righteous judgment of God upon the Orthodox for their per- 
versity and stiffneckedness. To quote his own words: “ This 
was indeed a punishment and act of justice upon the Greeks of 
this kingdom, many of whom while they were under the rule of 
the Latin Christians abhorred the limpid water of the Holy 
Roman obedience, and despised the lifegiving stream of its 
Head; for as these Greeks preferred to be subjects to that 
gangrened limb, the Patriarch of Constantinople, because he and 
his fellow patriarchs, especially the Patriarch of Jerusalem, when 
the poor Cypriot merchants and pilgrims went to their churches, 
held aloof from them, considering them excommunicate, because 
in Cyprus they gave their allegiance to the Latins, and saying 
the same in even stronger terms to the Greek bishops of Cyprus, 
because they were elected by the Royal Latin Council, and con- 
firmed by the Latin bishops—hence this ignorant people began 
to nourish a secret hatred against the Latins, as persons excom- 
municate and accursed. So our Lord God, yielding to their 
impious wishes, and to inflict upon them lasting pain and chas- 
tisement, removed nearly all the Latins from before their eyes, 
left them at liberty to subject themselves to the divided members 
of the Church, and made them for all time the wretched slaves 
of the 'Turks.” In this language we seem only to recognise the 
mingled shriek of impotent fury and despair at the thought that 
the long night of ecclesiastical tyranny had at length reached 
its appointed end ! 

With the departure of the Latins the ecclesiastical history of 
Cyprus undergoes a striking change. ‘Those constant bickerings 
and wranglings, which were once matters of such ordinary oc- 
currence between the rival communions, are now a thing of the 
past. Their dearest wishes were realised at last and the Or- 
thodox once more found themselves in undisturbed possession of 
their native Church, But the price, which they had to pay for 
the fulfilment of their desires, was indeed a very heavy one. 


Calepii among the distinguished families of Cyprus. Sathas asserts that his 
account of the two sieges was composed in Greek, but there is no evidence in 
support of this statement. It was furnished by the author to Lusignan at his 
request in the Dominican convent at Bologna on 4th December 1572. 
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They found to their cost that they had only exchanged one 
kind of servitude for another. It is true that the independence 
of their Church was no longer threatened, yet that circumstance 
brought very little real benefit to them at all. ‘Though they 
were now released from the active persecution of the Roman hier- 
archy, they had at least to endure the contemptuous toleration 
and open insolence of the new conquerors. And _ occasionally, 
too, they were made to feel how dire were the effects of Moslem 
iikatioien when once aroused. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The first care of the victor on the conclusion of hostilities was 
to introduce some kind of order into his new conquest. For 
that purpose he appointed a Pasha of the highest grade to the 
supreme command at Nikosia, with two others of inferior 
rank at Famagusta and Paphos. Among other administrative 
changes the former division of the island into twelve districts 
was abolished, and seventeen new divisions, called Qaziliqs, estab- 
lished instead.’ As a security against both external and internal 
foes, in addition to a corps of regular troops, or Janissaries, 
1000 strong, he established a body of the usual mounted militia, 
called Sipahis or 'Timariots.2_ The protection of the coasts from 
the attacks of hostile vessels and the supervision of the maritime 
towns and fortresses were likewise entrusted to certain officers 
specially appointed for the purpose. ‘To provide for the due 
administration of justice a Mollah was sent for some months 
annually from Constantinople. His jurisdiction extended over 
five of the new Qaziliqs, where he took cognizance of all matters 
affecting the relations of his co-religionists with one another 
and with the Christian inhabitants. In the remaining Qaziliqs 
were placed Qazis, taken from the order of the Readers of the 
Koran, who were invested with similar powers and authority. 


1 The twelve former districts were: Nikosia, Famagusta, Limisso, Paphos, 
Kyrenia, Salines, Mesaoria, Karpassos, Masoto, Avdimou, Chrysochou, 
Pentagia. 

The seventeen Qaziliqs are: Levkosia with Orini, Kythraia, Mesaoria, Am- 
mochostos, Karpasion, Paphos, Chrysochou, Kouklia, Avdimou, Larnaka, 
Lemesos, Episkopi, Kilanion, Kyrenia, Morphou, Pentagia, Levka. 

The irregular troops of the Ottoman Empire were composed chiefly of 
feudal cavalry. This militia was divided into three classes according to the 
extent of the fiefs. First in rank were the Sandjak Begs, who were bound to 
bring into the field more than twenty well-armed followers on horseback. The 
second class were the Ziams, who were bound to take the field with from four to 
nineteen mounted followers, and who may be compared to the holders of 
knight’s fees in feudal Europe. The third class was called Timariots, and might 
be bound to take the field alone, or with as many as three followers. Until the 
time of Suleiman the Legislator the timars or fiefs were granted only for life. 
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The condition of the wretched Cypriots immediately after the pitiatie con- 


tion of the 
war was pitiable in the extreme. The few representatives of Cypriots. 


the once proud local aristocracy, who had escaped to the moun- eae (a) 


tains, wah compelled to surrender to the mercy of their con- 
querors.1. Deprived of their possessions and degraded to the 
level of the peasants they were forced to purchase their free- 
dom at a heavy ransom. Indeed to such straits were they re- 
duced that they were glad to follow the humble callings of 
labourers and miuleteers.: in order to eke out a precarious Vvelie 
hood and to raise money for the payment of the poll-tax.? The 
inhabitants in general, who had survived the horrors of the war, 
were now threatened with destruction by famine. ‘Through the 
failure of the crops from the recent operations a terrible dearth 
prevailed in the island. 'The new-comers did all in their power 
to encourage the resumption of agricultural labours, but with 
little success, owing to the scarcity of seed. 
The Heniias male by the Porte upon its Cypriot sub- Exactions of 


- the Porte not 
jects were not at first excessive. ‘The old social distinctions, excessive at 


which had existed in the island even before the advent a 
the Latins, were obliterated, and the Christian population 
divided into three classes according to the assessment of the 


poll-tax or kharaj.2 The land, which had formerly been the 


‘The names of those who succeeded in escaping from Nikosia to the moun- ory ere 
tains on gth September, have been preserved in the narrative of Angelo Calepio. PF ik (b). sai 
They were :— 

Jean Philippe de Lusignan. 

Jeanneton de Norés and his son Hector. 

Flatro de Flatri. 

Alfonso Bragadino. 

To these must be added Pierre Paul Sinclitico and Scipio Caraffa, who were [Pid., p. 111 
appointed to command the troops in the hills before the siege began, Gioane 
Sinclitico and others. These latter are said by Calepio to have been clothed 
by Mustapha on their submission with brocade from head to foot: ‘ Li vesti 
Mustafa de brocchado alto basso”’. Kyprianos adds the following names to td ct 
the above lists, vzz., Tutio Constanzo, Livio Podocataro, Giovanni Muscorno, 
and Orsatto Gustiniano, whom Lusignan, however, mentions among the noble 
Cypriot Captains made slaves after the capture of the city. The Pasha is re- 
ported to have restored to them their property, as well as enrolled some in the 
Ottoman army, but Kyprianos doubts the story both from the well-known hatred 
of the Turks to other nations and the general mistrust they felt towards Chris- 
tians, and especially towards those they had vanquished in war. 


2 Quelli pochissimi poveri gentilhuomini che rimaseno nel’ isola rischatati et best 
con gli altri cittadini de Nicosia volendosi viver posero a fare l’essercitio di” } 
mulatieri, et portitori di vino, et di telle, et altre cosette, essercitio certo assai 
differente dal primo di essi.”’ 

* According to Kyprianos the scale was fixed as follows :— Ae mmm 

First Class, eleven piastres. Second, five anda half. Third, three. Fie 

The great financial distinction between the true believers and the infidel 
subjects of the Sultan was the payment of the haratsh or capitation-tax. This 


Gradual 

diminution of 

the popula- 
tion. 


Remedies 
taken by the 
Porte to 
arrest it 
ineffectual. 


Finlay, 
Greece under 
Othoman and 
Venetian 
domination, 
p. 26. 
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exclusive property of the nobility, was transferred to the 
peasants. 

Those, who for centuries had been mere bondmen on the soil, 
were now on payment of a trifling sum constituted its possessors, 
with the right of succession i their descendants. ‘The only 
impost levied upon them was the tax of a nominal third of 


their crops in kind. This, with the kharaj and a further sum 


of six piastres each to secure the free exercise of their religion, 
formed their sole contribution to the government. But this 
lenient treatment, which was designed to an the native popu- 
lation in the wlan, only partially succeeded. Many, warned 
by what they had already experienced, emigrated to other parts 
of the Venetian dominions rather than submit to the yoke of 
these new masters. ‘To supply their places and to compensate 
for the losses caused by the war Mustapha was obliged to settle 
20,000 of his compatriots in the depopulated districts. Still 
these expedients were powerless to arrest the steady diminution 
in the population, which had now set in. At the census taken 
immediately on the return of Mustapha to Nikosia those liable 
to tribute of all nationalities, from the ages of fourteen to fifty, 
exclusive of old men, women and children, amounted to 85,000. 
But not many years elapsed before the usual effects of ‘Turkish 
greed and misgovernment became only too apparent. The 
officials, who were sent from Constantinople to administer the 
island, thought solely of enriching themselves at the expense 
of those over whom they were placed. Frequent droughts, 
coupled with the destructive ravages of the locusts and the 
grinding exactions of the tax-gatherer, caused such a general 
exodus that in less than a century Bfeek the conquest ihe male 
population had dwindled down to 25,000, including old men 
and boys of twelve and fourteen. In vain did the Rayahs ap- 
peal to the Porte for redress. The evils, however, became at 
length so pronounced that shortly after 1640 the Sultan sent 
a commissioner to inquire into the complaints of the Cypriots. 
In consequence of his report some alleviation of taxation was 


granted, and the two Pashas withdrawn from Famagusta and 


Paphos, while the Pasha of Nikosia suffered a considerable re- 


tax was levied on the whole male unbelieving population, with the exception of 
children under ten years of age, old men, and priests of the different sects of 
Christians and Jews. The maimed, the blind, and the paralytic were also ex- 
empted by Moslem charity. This payment was imposed by the Koran on all 
who refused to embrace the Mohammedan faith, as the alternative by which 
they might purchase peace. 
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duction in his establishment. But the orders of the central 
government were so ignored by the local authorities as to 
render:thesé» measures ‘of’ relief practically useless. The drain 

in population continued, until about 1670 the Porte in despair 
transferred Cyprus from the Grand Vizier to the Qapudan 

Pasha, who delegated his authority to an official called a Musel- 

lim. For more than two centuries and a half it was possessed 
alternately by these two powerful ministers. At length, during 

the reign of Mahmoud II., an effort was made to remove the 

abuses under which it had so long suffered. In 1838 a firman reforms 
was issued by that enlightened Sultan introducing the new by Mahmoud 
method of government, which he sought to establish every- 

where throughout his davilanone! The system of leasing the 

island to the highest bidder was abolished and a paid gover- 

nor substituted, who was compelled to remit to the imperial 
treasury the whole of the taxes levied. This wise measure of 

reform was further strengthened by the publication in the fol- 

lowing year of the Khatti-Sherif of Gulhané (3 Nov., 1839), by 

his brother and successor, Abdul Medjid. The Governor of ¢ontinuea by 
Cyprus now received the title of Caimakan, and was invested Abdu, ; 
with full executive and administrative powers. ‘To assist him 

a supreme Council, called the Divan or Surah, was established, 
consisting of eight members, among whom were included re- 
presentatives not only of the Orthodox Church, but also of the 
Armenian and Maronite communities.!_ But these well-inten- 


1 This court was originally composed of :— 

The Mufti, the highest Mussulman religious authority in the island. 

. The Cadi (Qazi), or judge, of Nikosia. 

. The local Commander of the forces, 

. The chief Aghas of Nikosia. 

The Orthodox Archbishop. 

. One of the three elders chosen by the Orthodox as their representatives. 
. & representative of the Armenians. 

. A representative of the Maronites, 

But in later times it seems to have been increased to thirteen members be- Savile, 
sides the Pasha. Nine of these were Mrdsshliians, of whom six sat in virtue p7}33 
of their office, and four were Christians, v7z. 

1. The Cadi. 

2. The Mufti. 

3. The Mal-i-Mudiri, or treasurer and financial agent. 

4. The Administrator of Mortmain property. 
5 
6 


ON AUN WN 


. The Administrator of Crown Lands. 
. The Public Registrar. 
8. 9g. Three Mohammedan representatives of Nikosia. 
to. The Archbishop of Nikosia, who sat ex-officio. 
II. 12. 13. Three Christian elected members. 
One writer, however, puts the number at ten only, all told, and in the fol- pang, 09 Cyprus, 
lowing order :— p. 269 


Pe 


Return of 
Mustapha to 
Constanti- 
nople. 


Lusignan, 
p. 122 (a) sq. 


Favourable 
terms granted 
to the Greeks. 
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tioned measures again proved of little practical avail. The 
canker of Turkish misrule had taken too deep a hold to be 
now eradicated. Commerce and industry, which had_ been 
scared away from the island by the former rapacity of its rulers, 
refused to return. The soil still remained in great part un- 
cultivated, while the cities and villages continued to mourn the 
loss of their inhabitants, who sought elsewhere that prosperity 
and security which were denied them at home. 


As soon as the work of reorganisation was completed Mustapha? 
with twenty-one galleys set sail for Constantinople. But un- 
fortunately his return occurred while the Turks were still feeling 
the effects of the stunning blow dealt them at Lepanto. Hardly 
a family at the capital had not to mourn the loss of some member 
fallen in that famous battle. The conqueror of Cyprus, known 
to have been the chief advocate of the war, was accordingly re- 
ceived in silence by the populace, who regarded him as primarily 
responsible for the disaster. His departure was speedily followed 
by the despatch of an envoy from the inhabitants of Famagusta 
to demand from the Grand Vizier the fulfilment of the promises 
which Mustapha had made to them. In consideration of the 
important services which the Greeks had already rendered, and 
to secure their goodwill, the following favourable terms were 
granted to them :— 

1. The free enjoyment of their religion with the undisturbed 
possession of their churches.” 


. The Pasha. 

The Mufti. 

The Greek Archbishop. 

The Financial Agent, Mubasebegi. 

The Evcaf-nazir, or administrator of Mussulman religious property. 
7. 8. Three Mussulmans, and 

g. 10. Two Christian notables. 


1 Mustafa ritorno in Constantinopoli con 21 galera, et perché era gionto in 
quelli giorni che fu fatta la maravigliosa vittoria navale, il popolo secondo il 
solito non gli ando a incontrarlo, non gli fu fatto feste, ne scharcato artegliaria, 
et pochissimi se ne andorno a congratularsi seco, la causa fu perche perdendo 
la giornata navale tutta Constantinopoli ha pattito assai, perdendo, qui il figlio, 
qui il padre, altri li fratelli et mariti, davano a questo la colpa del movimento 
della guerra. 


OEE YF 


2 In quelli giorni quasi venne da Famagosta un ambasciatore per confirmare 
li capitoli fattida Mustafa alli Famagostani, et li fu confirmato, che essi puossino 
vivere alla Christiana con questo pero, che non si trovi nissun Christiano della 
Chiesa Latina, 4 quali non volse conceder ne chiesa, casa, ne cosa alcuna. Li 
Famagostani Latini erano constretti di simular religione, et ritto. Lialtri Greci 
speravano d’haver tutte le loro chiese greche, ma non gli fu concessa altra che 
la cathedrale grecha, et sporgendo in questo megio bonissimi presenti, ottennero 
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2. The right of ransoming the monasteries seized by the Otto- 
mans.! 
3. Permission to acquire houses, estates and other kinds of 
property, with the power of transmission to their heirs. 
The supremacy of the Orthodox community over all the 
other Christian denominations in the island. 
To the Latins, however, no consideration at all was shown. noconces- 


sions made to 


As the avowed enemies of Islam, the conquerors refused to grant the Latins. 


them any indulgence whatever. ‘They were not allowed to pos- 


sess property of any description, while such of their churches as 
were not converted into mosques, became stables and warehouses. 
Thus by a strange irony of fate those of them, who remained in 
the island, were compelled to attend the services of that rival 
communion, which they had erstwhile so despised and oppressed. 

Our information as to what happened immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities is derived from the narrative of Angelo 
Calepio, Vicar-General of the Cypriot Dominicans, who, after 
witnessing the invasion and its attendant horrors, was carried off 
a slave to Constantinople. But, as his attitude is one of evident 


hostility towards that Church, which alone was fortunate enough 


to survive the shock of arms, his statements must be taken with 
considerable reservation. According to him great destruction Great destruc. 
was caused by the war among the ranks of the higher clergy. # see 
With the exception of the Archbishop, who had gone to Venice ecclesiastics 


fo) 
by the war. 


before the outbreak of hostilities, all the members of the Latin 


hierarchy, as well as the heads of the religious orders, were either 


captured or slain. Of the monks some were fortunate enough to 
escape from the island in secular attire, while others saved their 
lives by timely flight to the mountains. The Orthodox prelates, 
too, had fared no better, those of them who had not fallen in 


the struggle having been carried off into captivity. Accordingly Lusignan, 
some of the more influential among the surviving Greek inhab1- tne orthodox 
t that 

tants waited upon the Grand Vizier, Mehmed Pasha, urging him the sees 
formerly held 
by the Latins 
may be 

la chiesolina de San Simeone. Li concesse anchora le case che li Turchi non poeta, 

possedevano, et seun Turcho voleva vender una casa che li Famagostani fusseno 

piu anciani di ricomprarla, ma non volendo venderle, che fusseno i Turchi 

patroni, che li godevano. II resto delle chiese sonno fatte stalle et altre habi- 

tatione immonde, et la Chiesa Cathedrale de San Nicolo latina e fatta Mus- 


cheada. 
1 Kyprianos asserts that the Christians redeemed nearly all the monasteries 
and a great part of the Church lands also after an interval of from fifteen to 
twenty years from the date of the Ottoman conquest. 
Eés meta Sexamévre kal etxoor xpdvous ot Xproriavol eAevBepwoay oxedov bAa Te Piped 
Movaorhpia ard rods xupievoayras ad’Ta, Kal ToAAa TObTwY brogTaTiKda duolws. 


Kyprianos, 
p. 306. 


Le Quien, 
0. C., tom. 
ii., col. 1054. 


Choniates, 
Urbs Capta, 
c. 5 (Pat. 
Grec., tom. 


cexxxix., col. 


977. 
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to bestow the Sees formerly held by the Latins upon monks of 
their own communion, who were to receive consecration at cee 
hands of the C&cumenical Patriarch. A Servian monk—* 

scion of those old heretics who were condemned in the aay 
councils ”—so Calepio describes him, happened to be sojourning 
at Constantinople when the deputation arrived.|. Hearing of 
the object which had brought them to the capital, he induced 
the Grand Vizier by a bribe of 3000 sequins to bestow the 
primacy of the island upon him instead. After being duly 
consecrated by the Patriarch, who was forced to perform the 
ceremony, the newly-appointed Archbishop left for his pro- 
vince, escorted by two Janissaries and furnished with letters to the 
governor, Muzaffer Pasha, directing the latter to instal him in 
office. An alien to those over whom he presided, ignorant alike 
of their language and customs, and actuated solely ‘by the desire 
of wringing as much money as possible out of his flock, he ren- 
dered hinisels so odious to the Cypriots that they rosdlved to agi- 
tate for his removal. Selecting as the bearer of their complaints 
an abbot (hegoumenos) of their own nationality, they sent him 
to Constantinople with instructions to oust the tyrant and get 
himself appointed in his stead. Meanwhile a second competitor 
had appeared upon the scene. A monk, the scion of a noble 
Cypriot family, who was then resident in the capital, was also 


1 The exact words are: ‘‘un Caloiro de Suruia, quale era una reliquia di 
quelli antiqui Erretici quali furono condemnati nelli primi Sinodi,’’ which trans- 
lators have almost universally rendered as implying that he was a native of Syria, 
é.g., Kyprianos, ‘‘ €vas naddyepos “Apa 7d yevos amd Thy Suptay”’. It is probable, 
however, that Calepio intended to convey that Servia, and not Syria, was his place 
of origin, as indeed Le Quien understands him: ‘“ Monachus quidam qui e Servia 
venerat”’. And in support of this conjecture is the fact that Syria is always ren- 
dered Soria, and not Siria, by Lusignan. 

Calepio affects a most righteous indignation at these proceedings on the 
ground that the canonical Archbishop (Mocenigo) was then alive, ‘‘ non curando 
che Cipro habbia vivo il suo Illustriss. Arcivescovo”’. Romish writers have con- 
veniently short memories, otherwise he might have been expected to remember 
the treatment shown by his own Church not only to the Orthodox primate of 
Cyprus on its first intrusion, but also to scores of other Eastern prelates. The 
instance, which will most readily recur to the student of ecclesiastical history, 
is that of John Kamater, Patriarch of Constantinople, whose miserable flight 
from that city on its capture by the Latins in a.p. 1204 has been so graphically 
described by his contemporary and fellow-sufferer, the historian Niketas, ‘* TIpojye 
d¢ nuay 6 oikoupevinds 4 apximowiny, un Trjpay pepar, Mh Xpucdy em) Thy dopdv, &papdos 
Kal dodvdadros Kal xiT@yioy ev Tepuceluevos, evTeAijs edaryyeAuxds amdaroAos, 4) MaAAOv 
ov Xpiorov avtiuimos, Kal Boov dvaplw mrwxiK@ eroxovmevos ucOlataro THs veas 
Siwy, ov thy em avis éoxedlale OplauBov”’. 

Besides, the Orthodox in demanding for themselves these Sees were not guilty 
of usurpation, but only endeavouring to recover that of which they had been 
most unjustly deprived. 
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endeavouring to secure the coveted distinction through the aid 
of the Patriarch, with whom he was on terms of the closest inti- 
macy.’ ‘The new-comer from Cyprus, anxious not to risk the 
large sum, with which he hoped to secure his nomination, applied 
to Calepio for advice in his perplexity. His chief concern was to 
ascertain whether the Latins would recognise him as Archbishop 
in the event of their recovering the island, or reject him as the 
nominee of the Porte. 

The Dominican would have us believe that he dissuaded him 
from having recourse to such simoniacal measures, while at the 
same time revealing to him the rival, of whose existence he had 
till then been ignorant. ‘The hegoumenos on receipt of this 
news hurried off to Adrianople, where the Porte had taken up 
its quarters. Finding the funds he had brought with him insuf- 
ficient for the purpose, he borrowed a large sum of money and 
with it bribed the Grand Vizier to bestow the archbishopric 
upon him. But he was subsequently compelled to resign in 
favour of the Patriarch’s protégé, when he received the See of 
Paphos instead by way of compensation. The diocese of Limas- 
sol was bestowed upon the hegoumenos of St. John Chrysostom 
at Kutzuventi, who having been released from slavery happened 
to be then at Constantinople, while that of Famagusta was 
conferred upon a Cretan monk, the chaplain of Stik Simeon’s 
in that town. Such in brief is Calepio’s account of the re-estab- 
lishment of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus. But fortunately 
for the credit of that Communion this disreputable story of 
bribery and simony appears to rest solely upon its author's un- 
supported testimony. 

The Orthodox prelates seem at first to have been totally pps 54 
ignored by the Ottoman authorities, whose sole recognition of 
their existence consisted in the issue of the necessary Berats 
confirming their appointment to the various Sees. According 
to Kyprianos nearly a century elapsed after the conquest (1660), 


1 Calepio describes him as ‘‘ un monacho de casa d’ Acre, gentilhuomo Ciprioto Lusignan, 
et amico del Patriarcha de Constantinopoli”. Pmt { 

Lusignan includes the name D’Acre, which is also mentioned by the local Ibid., p. 82 (a). 
chroniclers, among the families of Cyprus. ot eterna’ 

An order of the Council of Ten dated 17th March, 1490, concerning the lands 428, 
and fiefs of a member of this family, Jean d’ Acre, is still extant. Docs. Nou- 

A village of the same name in the island, from which the family doubtless Y°™ »- 5%: 
derived its own, is mentioned in a Bull of Honorius III. (29th January, 1218) eas 
taking the abbot of St. Theodosius at Jerusalem and the property belonging to Hierosolymit, 
the monastery under the protection of the Holy See, e.g., ‘‘ cum casali in insula ™ 
Cypri, quod dicitur de Acra”, 


Timotheos. 
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before they acquired any importance at all. ‘The primary cause 
which brought them out of their original obscurity was the 
desire of the home Government to devise some check upon the 
rapacity of its local representatives. With this object the 
Primate and his suffragans were constituted the guardians of the 
Christian community and encouraged to lay their complaints, 
when necessary, before the supreme authorities at the capital. Of 
this privilege, as we shall presently see, many of the occupants 
of the archiepiscopal throne were not slow to avail themselves. 
In process of time the influence of the Archbishop overshadowed 
even that of the Governor. He possessed nearly all the execu- 
tive power and was not only independent of the Mouhassil, but 
generally decided the question of that functionary’s selection 
and recall. In fact he became virtual master of the situation, 
appointing the various officials, fixing the annual amount of 
taxation to be raised, and remitting to the Grand Vizier, or the 
imperial treasury, Fhe sum agreed upon for the farming out of 
the island. ‘The influence ius imperceptibly acquired ceeibiee 
its highest point during the reigns of Selim II. (1789-1807), 
and his immediate successor, Mustapha IV. (1807-8). The resi- 
dent Turkish notables at first regarded with favour the growing 
importance of the Primate as a much-needed restraint upon the 
despotism of the civil governor. But their attitude changed on 
perceiving that all the machinery of government was gradually 
becoming centred in him. The first. open expression of their 
issarbisticteite occurred in 1804, when the Turks of Nikosia and 
the neighbouring villages, purposely excited by a rumour of the 
insufficiency of the food supplies, rose against the authority of 
the Archbishop, whom they regarded as responsible for the 
threatened famine. ‘The movement was promptly quelled by 
the despatch of troops from Asia Minor, seconded by the inter- 
vention of some of the European consuls. Another and more 
successful attempt occurred, however, in 1821. This, which re- 
sulted in the massacre of all the bishops and leading personages 
of the Orthodox Communion, both lay and clerical, overthrew 
the government of the Mouhassils, destroyed the commanding 
influence of the Greek clergy, and restored the authority of the 
Pashas. From this deadly blow the ascendancy of the Arch- 
bishops never recovered, and we find them ever afterwards occu- 
pying an inferior position to that which they had before enjoyed. 


From a document preserved in the Monastery of St. Catharine 
at Mount Sinai, in which his signature immediately follows 
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those of the Patriarchs, the name of the second occupant of the 
archiepiscopal See is conjectured to have been Timotheos.! The 
exact date, however, of his accession is unknown, but, as he a 
pears to have been still a resident of Constantinople in 1575, it 
could not have taken place before that year. On his deat! Philippos 
which occurred in 1592, dissensions broke out between the p'tsq.” 
bishops and the community regarding the choice of his suc- 
cessor. ‘The matter, though involved in some obscurity, ap- 
pears to have been mainly due to doctrinal disputes. ‘The most 
prominent part in the controversy was taken by a monk named 
Leontios Eustratios,? a native of the village of Kilanion in the 
district of Limassol. This individual, after a short sojourn at 
Constantinople, attached himself for a while to Matthew, Metro- 
politan of Thessalonica, whom he subsequently left for a course 
of study at Corfu and Zante. On its completion he returned 
with deacon’s orders to Cyprus, where for a time he gave in- 
struction in Greek. In the Ionian Isles, which were then in 
possession of the Venetians, he had imbibed certain notions on 
the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist and the dual 
procession of the Holy Spirit, strongly savouring of Romish 
doctrines and directly opposed to the practice and teaching of 
the Orthodox Communion. ‘The inculeation of these views 
among his compatriots seems to have caused the differences, 
which for a while agitated the Cypriot Church. Being chosen 
by the community of Nikosia as their representative in the 
dispute which had arisen between them and the bishops, he 
wrote to Meletios Pegas, the well-known Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria with whom he was on terms of friendship, requesting 
letters to the G&cumenical Patriarch approving of his action. 
Meletios in his reply, while admitting that his knowledge of 


-¥ae following note concerning him occurs in Kyprianos’ s history :— Kyprianos, 

A’tos oupmepalvopey vo. avoudtero Tiud0cos, edpioKdmevos ev er amen micron 
fret 1575. els ev Svyyidsades TOU Movacrnpiov Siva breypavey evOUs mera TOUS 
Tarpidpxas @s palverar évy TovT@, ‘ Tiudbeos ’Apxiemioxomos Kimpov,” k.T.A. 

2Philippos Georgiou has the following note concerning him, copied from 
Sathas, NeocAAnp. Pirodoyla (p. 182). 

** Aedytios Evorparios eyevy On eis KowAdvioy Ts Kompov kal EXPN MAT UT EV tévos 
mabnths Matiuov Tov Mapyovviov. AvérpeWev ew OAlyoy eis Kevoraytwovnoduy, 
TpoTKOAANGels citTa TH pntpowoAltn Oeooadrovikns MatOalw. "~EmeckepOn xdpiv 
didacKkadias thy Képxupay Kad ZaxvvOov, dOey eypaev emcaroAhy mpos Mapyovuor. 
‘Tepodidxovos H8n emavéxauper eis THY Tatplda Tov Kal cOldatey em’ dAlyoy Ta EAAnVIKG. 
‘AreBlacey yyoumevos: THs éy Acuvkwoia movijs Tod aylov “Iwdyvov rod Minn ev nAikia 
TpidkovTa wevTe eTwY. 

Sathas in his Toupxoxparouuevn “EAAas, p. 189, n. I, conjectures him to be the 
same individual as the Bishop of Paphos who, in conjunction with Archbishop 
Christodoulos, wrote to Carlo Emmanuele, Duke of Savoy, in 1608. 
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the matter was too slight to allow of his forming an opinion, 
advised his correspondent to instil into the minds of his fol- 
lowers a proper regard for constituted authority and to preserve 
the peace. In a second letter, addressed to another monk 
named Paisios and the community of Limassol in response to 
their request for an authoritative decision upon the tenets 
in dispute, the Patriarch censured Eustratios for raising such 
questions at so inopportune a time, when the island had_ so 
recently passed into infidel hands, and recommended his readers 
to adhere to the doctrines already accepted and professed by 
their fathers. This letter seems to have had the effect of pre-. 
venting any further discussion on these controverted points. 
The author of the disturbance, which at one time so seriously 
threatened the peace of the Church, eventually died at Nikosia 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age, as Abbot of the Monastery 
of St. John Bibi in that town. 


Athanasios. The next name, which occurs on the list of Archbishops, is 
Gonepes ~=—s that of Athanasios. During his tenure of the See Meletios 
Beret: Pegas again intervened in consequence of certain grave accusa- 
tions brought against him by members of his Church. The 
whole of the circumstances, of which the following is a sum- 
mary, are fully recorded in the letter of deposition issued by 
the Gicumenical Patriarch, Matthew Il. The Archbishop was 

charged among other things with :— 
1. Tearing and burning certain ancient antiminsia ! of great 
sanctity for the profit to be derived from the sale of new ones, 


as well as putting others to unseemly uses. 
2. Breaking open with anaxethe throne? of Germanos, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and abstracting the sacred relics deposited in it. 
3. Sanctioning fourth marriages for bribes, and pronouncing 
divorces without just cause. 


Neale, lGyriutyow are consecrated corporals used for celebration where the Altar 
volt tgs, iS itself unconsecrated, Relics being pounded up with fragrant gum, oil is 
poured over them by the bishop, and, distilling on to the corporals, is supposed 
to convey to them the mysterious virtue of the relics themselves. The Holy 
Eucharist must then be celebrated on them for seven days, after which they 
are sent forth as they may be wanted. It is usual that the date of dedica- 
tion be written or worked on them. The Greeks always spell the word as 
antiminsia, and derive it from uivoos, a canister, though the derivation from 
mensa, which would spell it antimensia, and explain it as the substitute of a 

table, seems to Dr. Neale the more probable. 


Philippos 2 Philippos Georgiou’s comment upon the presence of this throne in the 
Da, island is as follows: "Amoplas &£wv mas eipéOn ev Kimpp 5 Opdvos obros rod 


marpidpxou ‘lepovoAtmwr, 
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4. Admitting to the priesthood monks who had broken their 
vows of celibacy. 

5. Permitting the ministrations of remarried priests. 

These charges were supported by the evidence of numerous 
witnesses, among whom was the Abbot of St. John Chrysostom 
at Kutzuventi. On receipt of these complaints the Alexandrian 
Patriarch addressed a letter of remonstrance to the Archbishop. 
Finding, however, that his admonitions were treated with scant 
courtesy he resolved, while in temporary charge of the Cicu- 
menical See, to adopt more active measures. Accordingly he 
despatched two commissioners from Constantinople to Cyprus 
with full powers to make inquiries in conjunction with the local 
hierarchy. ‘These emissaries on their arrival assembled the island 
Synod and, after causing the letter of the G&cumenical Synod 
to be read, summoned Athanasios to appear and defend himself. 
On his failing after three citations to put in an appearance it 
was decided that the case should be heard in his absence. ‘The 
result of the investigation, as might have been anticipated, 
tended to confirm the charges that had been made against him. 
But the Archbishop had no intention of submitting tamely to 
his judges. Seizing the persons of the two envoys he handed 
them over to the Turkish authorities, who cast them into prison, 
whence they barely escaped with their lives. Matters now re- 
mained in abeyance until the return to the Gicumenical throne 
of Matthew II., which occurred soon afterwards.!. That Patri- 
arch with the approval of Meletios, who had then retired to 
Alexandria, issued, on a renewal of the former complaints, a 
sentence of deposition against the Cypriot primate.? His flock 
were at the same time released from their canonical obedience, 
-while those who continued to support him were threatened, if 
clerics, with suspension and deprivation, if laymen, with excom- 


1 Matthew II. first became Patriarch of Constantinople in 1594. The same 
year he was forced to retire when Gabriel of Thessalonica and Theophanes of 
Athens were successively raised to the Patriarchate. On the latter’s death 
Meletios Pegas, Patriarch of Alexandria, governed the C#cumenical See for 
one year. In 1596 Matthew was restored, but again deposed in 1600. He 
occupied the See a third time in 1601 or 1602. 

Manuel I. Gedeon (A@jvatoy, Eros s’, Tou. 6, ced. 51) gives an order of suc- 
cession apparently somewhat different to that of Le Quien. 

Matthew II., 1594. Theophanes I., 1595. Gabriel I., 1596. Theophanes 
II. (Karykes), 1597. Meletios Pegas, 1598. Matthew II. (second time), 1600. 

2 In the MepiAnyis Marpiapxinav “Evyypapwy (1538-1684), published by Sathas 
in vol. iii. of the Bibliotheca Medii Cévi occurs the following notice (Pp. 549) :— 

Mar@aios B’, rd y’—7108, ivd’. wy’. kat tovvloy (1600), Kabalpeois Tov 

Kurpov A@avactov, yvoun kal rod AdctavSpetas MeAeriov Inya. 


Le Quien, 0. C. 
ii., col. 772. 


Neale’s 
Patriarchate 
of Antioch, 
p. 180. 
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munication. Philippos Georgiou, from whose work the above 
facts are derived, though expressing the greatest respect for the 
learning and piety of Meletios Pegas, is of opinion that the charges 
brought against Athanasios were not in themselves sufficient to 
procure his condemnation in accordance with the canons. He 
suspects that the real cause of the Archbishop’s downfall was 
his insolent behaviour towards the two Patriarchs, which irritated 
them into pronouncing not only his deposition, but also his 
degradation from the episcopal order. 

It was at this crisis in the history of the island Church that 
Joakim,’ Patriarch of Antioch, made an attack upon its liberties, 
which recalls to mind the similar attempts of some of his prede- 
cessors centuries before. ‘Taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by the misconduct of Athanasios he asserted that to him 
alone belonged the prerogative of restoring ecclesiastical order 
in Cyprus. He based his contention partly upon an alleged 
commission, which he pretended to have received from the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and partly upon that fictitious canon 
(forty-second ?) of the Council of Nice, which conferred upon his 
See the right of consecrating the bishops of Cyprus. ‘The in- 
habitants of Famagusta appealed to Meletios against this 
threatened aggression. ‘That Patriarch in his reply, while re- 
gretting his inability to assist them, as the matter did not come 
within his jurisdiction, counselled them to have recourse to the 
(Ecumenical throne. At the same time he wrote on 5th Sep- 
tember, 1600, to Joakim, strongly remonstrating with him on 
his conduct. This letter, extracted from the register of the 
library of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is given at length 
as exhibiting the amenities of patriarchal correspondence. 

“ All-holy Patriarch of Antioch, our beloved brother and 
fellow-worker in the Lord, peace be to thee and mercy from our 
Saviour. 

“'Thou hast already addressed to us two letters very unworthy 
of patriarchal good sense, and now thou writest to us again on 
the subject both of the irregular Laurentios ? and the condemned 


'He was the seventh of the name and the hundred and forty-sixth oc- 
cupant of the See. 

The list of the Patriarchs of Antioch by Constantios, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in Neale’s Patriarchate of Antioch shows Athanasios III. as occupying 
the See at this period, to which he succeeded in 1598 as the hundred and forty- 
third Patriarch. He had previously been Bishop of Chabranion. 


*Laurentios is so called because he was irregularly consecrated Bishop 


of Sinai by the Patriarch of Antioch, instead of by his own Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, 
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Athanasios. And in the first letter thou assertest that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople appointed thee his proctor to decide 
the question of Cyprus. But in this thou dost not agree with 
the holy Patriarch of Jerusalem, who writes, and writes well, that 
the question of Cyprus should be decided in Constantinople by 
twelve bishops. And in the second letter thou writest to us 
that the consecration of the bishops of Cyprus belongs to thee 
according to the Forty-second Canon of the First Council of the 
318 holy, fathers. And in regard to this, in the first place what 
need is there for thee to write that thou art his proctor, if the 
appointment is thine by right? And in that case how comes it 
that Athanasios is not irregular, since he was consecrated not b 

thee, but by him of Constantinople ? Secondly, I wonder how 
thou daredst to cite a Forty-second Canon of the First Council 
and dost not know that the Orthodox Church possesses only 
twenty canons of the First Council, although it is for this reason 
that the third holy G&cumenical Council, when decreeing that the 
Patriarch of Antioch shall not take part in the consecrations of 
Cyprus, witnesses and says that neither long-established custom 
nor ecclesiastical law permits the Patriarch of Antioch to take part 
in the consecrations of Cyprus. ‘Thou seest then that the Ortho- 
dox Church possesses the twenty canons only.? But the rest are 
considered apocryphal, wherefore the Church holds them not. 
But thou sittest and listenest to those who are ignorant, and 
who do not love thee according to God, and thou departest 
from the law of God, though an old man and a Patriarch. I 
know not, too, why thou citest also the canons of Sardica,* the 


1 This is an evident allusion to the Tenth Canon of the Synod of Carthage Hefele, 
held in a,b. 387 or 390, which provides that ‘‘a bishop can only be judged by Waieeek es 
twelve bishops, a priest by six, a deacon by tee bishops (besides his own) ”’. 


2 This passage in the original runs as follows: devrepoy Oavud w mas érdAunoes Philippos 
va dyapepns Kavdve. Tis TpOTNS Zvvddov uB’ Kal Sev yoopi ters TOS } EKKANTLA TOV poh ey 
opboddéwy dey € exet mapa. elkoot Kaydvas THs mperns Suvddov, kal bud TOUTO opivovea 7 n 
ayia Tpirn Suvddos 7 oiKoumer LK?) va bay éxn 6 "AyTiox elas va Kaun eis TAS YELpO- 

Tovias Ths Kumpou, HMaprupet Kal A€yer WHS OVdE Bax pa ovvnbe.a, ovde yéuos eKKANT La- 
Tikos exet STi 6 Avtioxelas va emixerplCeras cis Tas YetpoTovias THs Kimpou~ BAémeis 
mwas ) exKAnola tay 6pboddiwy Sey exer mapa Tovs elkoor Kavdvas. 

3 The two canons referred to are as follows :— Hefele, 

Canon 1. “Ootos éricKkoros roAéws KopdovBns elmey* Ov TocovToY 7 Pavan cuvh- Councils, ¥ ee 
Bea boov 7 BAaBepwratn TaY TpayudaTayv Biapbopa e& avTay Tay Geuertov early 
éxpi(wréa, iva pndevt TOV emirKom ay ekf} amd moAcws puxpas els Er épay mOALy 
eOioracba: yap THs aitias Tav’Tns mpdpacis havepa ear, SV Hy TA To.adTa 
emixetpetrar’ ovdels yap mwwmore evpeOjvar émickdmwy SedbyvnTat, bs dard pelCovos 
moAEews eis EAaxoTOTépay wéAwW eomovdace EeTaTTHVaL, BOev ouvérrnKe SiaTVpw 
mAcovetlas Tpém@ imekkaler@at Tovs ToLwvTOVS Kal MaAAOY TH GAaCoveta Sovdcdvery, 
dmws ekovoiay doKeiy melCova KeKTHOOM. ci Wao Tolyuy TodTO apéoKel, SoTe THY 


Benjamin. 
Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 86. 


Sathas 
Biblioth. Med. 
Zivi., tom. iii., 
p. 549 
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first and second of which nearly affect thee, who hast deserted 
thy Metropolis and become a Patriarch. For they pronounce 
that thou shalt not receive at the end of thy life even lay com- 
munion. Are not thine own affairs sufficient for thee, blessed 
one,” but dost thou meddle also in the disturbed affairs of others 
that Holy Scripture may condemn thee as a busybody ?? Finally, 
why dost thou write to me about Cyprus? I seek nothing 
either by delegation or by right, though this throne possesses, 
as it is, the judgeship of the world.* So far with regard to the 
Archbishop of Cyprus. If he had only been willing to listen to 
us originally there would not have been there so much misfortune 
and death and losses.” The text of the rest of this interesting 
letter, which is not given, contains severe censures on the Patri- 


arch for his illegal consecration of a certain Laurentios to the 


bishopric of Sinai. 


Of Benjamin, the immediate successor of Athanasios, but little 
is known. ‘Though his election to the vacant See was approved 
by the Patriarch Matthew its legality would appear to have 
been questioned.’ For in 1602, after the accession of Neophytos 


Toad T ny TKaULdTHT A avaornporepov ex Buen Oven ; yyoupau yap wnde . Aaikady Exe rods 
TOLOUTOUS Kiva Kowoviay. waves of érloxoro: elroy ° “Ape et TACLY. 

Canon 2. “Oowos émioxomos eilrev Ei 5€ tis rowvros edpicxorro paviwdns 7 
TOAUNpoS, @S TEpl TGV ToLovTwY Bé~aL TiVa Hepey Tapaltno., diaBeBarovpmevoy amd 
Tov TANOovs EavTdy KekoutrOar ypaumata, SHRAdY ear, GAlyous TiVas SedvyjTOaL 
MicO@ Kal Tiunmart SiapOapévras ev TH éxkAnota oracid ew, ws d70er atwovvras Toy 
auToy éxew emlakomoy: Kabdmrat obv Tas padiovpylas Tas To.av’Tas Kal TéexVAS KoAaC- 
Téas elvar voul(w, Bore pndéva ToiovTov unde ev TH TéAEL Aaiks yovv akwvcba 
Kowavlas* ef Tolvuy dpeoke: 7 yvoun abrn, awoxpivacbe* amexpivavto* Ta AexOevra 
Dperev. 

1 Previous to his elevation to the Patriarchate Joakim had been Bishop of 
Emesa. 


2 EvAoynueve. This expression is generally used in a contemptuous sense = 
Lord bless you, or, silly fool. 

* aAAoTpioenlo Kors. This word, which is a dmag Acyopevor, is to be found in 
1 Pet. iv. 15, My yap Tis tudy BEEKCTE ws poveds, ) KAémTns, 7) Kakomolos, } ws 
aAAOTpLoeT@ioKOTOS. 

4An allusion to the title of ‘‘Gicumenical Judge” («pits ris Oixovpevns) 
borne by the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 

The source, whence these various Patriarchal letters are derived, is thus indi- 
cated by Philippos Georgiou (p. 85, n. (a)). 

Tas émorToAds TavTas Tov Tlarpiapyov AAckavOpelas weTeypawamey ek xELpoypapou 
KdduKos THS ev ‘LepocoAdmors BiBAwoOhKys TOD aylov Tapov: Td 5é ypduua Tov Tarpi- 
dpxov KwvoraytivouméAcws €k XElpoypdpov THS ev KwvoraytivovTdAe: BiBAroOqKns 
TOU aylorapitou jmeToxXLov. 

> Cf. TleptAnwis Marpiapxixav “Evyypaper. 

Mar@atos B’ ro y'—7109—iv5. 15’, Kara iavovdpiov (1601) ypaupa mpds rovs Kumpi- 
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to the G&cumenical throne, he proceeded to Constantinople, pre- 
sumably to get an authoritative decision upon the matter. ‘The 
new Patriarch not only acknowledged the validity of his appoint- 
ment, but also furnished him with Patriarchal and Synodical 
letters to the Cypriots, confirming his predecessor’s deposition 
and his own election to the primacy. 


Philippos Georgiou merely mentions the name of Christo- Philipp 
doulos, the next on the list, whom he represents as having P 148. ot 
been in possession of the See for more than twenty years (1609- 
1631). But contemporary records show that his tenure of office 
was not altogether uneventful in the history of his Church and 
nation. 

Even after Cyprus had become a part of the Ottoman Empire 
the Dukes of Savoy never abandoned the claims, which had 
been bequeathed to them by Charlotte, the last legitimate sove- 
reign of the house of Lusignan. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Carlo Emmanuele I, taking advantage of the 
discontent displayed by the natives towards their new masters, 
resolved to attempt its reconquest. W ith this object he de- Hist, de 
spatched to the Levant in 1600 a confidential agent named iiy'p’ 3130. 
Francesco Accidas, a native of Rhodes, to ascertain the feelings 
of the islanders towards him. ‘This emissary first proceeded to 
Jerusalem, where the Patriarch, who heartily approved of the 
scheme, gave him letters for the Duke and the Primate of 
Cyprus. Bearing these missives with him Accidas crossed over 
to Famagusta, where he found the Archbishop engaged in visit- 
ing his province. ‘The latter received the Patriarch’s letter at 
first in silence. But on arriving at Limassol, whither Accidas 
accompanied him, he threw off all reserve and, in the house of 
a trusted friend, discussed the project freely. The Archbishop 
assured his visitor that the enterprise would present no diffi- 
culty from the small numbers of the Turkish garrison. In fact 


ous, OT: Kad@s exAcxOels 6 Beviauly, €AaBe 7d umepdrioy (Berat) kal arnArGev cis 
Kumpoy. 

Nedgutos B’/—7110—iv6. te’, (1602) kar’ aiyovorov, mpds Tovs Kumplous, éemicvpw- Ibid., p. 551. 
ois TOU apxiemickdrov a’Tay Beviauly. 

1 Marc Memmo, an inhabitant of Paphos, who visited Turin to urge Carlo Hist. de 
Emmanuele to undertake the conquest of the island, wrote in 1590 to the Duke ae. SB, L 
to inform him that the garrison consisted only of 4800 men, split up into small 
bodies of 200 or 300 each. In 1608 Pierre Gonéme, dragoman of the Pasha at Guichenon, 
Nikosia, writing in the name of the inhabitants of that town to incite the Duke ™ ',P- 98: 
to undertake the invasion of Cyprus in concert with Philip III. of Spain, puts the 
number of Christians capable of bearing arms at 35,000, while he estimates the 
Turkish force at not more than 8000, 
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he had himself already arranged with the bishops and heads of 


the monasteries for a general rising of the Orthodox population. 
This was to take place the following Easter Day three hours 
before the time usually appointed for the singing of the “Gloria 
in excelsis,” when the Turks would be off their guard. So ad- 
vanced, indeed, were the preparations of the conspirators that he 
had but to give the signal, when a general massacre of the op- 
pressors would take place immediately. Accidas endeavoured 
to persuade his informant to commit the substance of their con- 
versation to writing, but to this the cautious prelate would not 
consent. On 3rd December of the same year Accidas quitted 
Limassol, being furnished by the Archbishop with an exhaus- 
, tive report on the island and the terms of an agreement, drawn 
up by one Claudio Cenchi, an Italian. This individual, the 
leading spirit in the proposed rebellion, was then acting as — 
superintendent of the island salt-works, a post he had previously 
held under the Venetian administration. On the 11th April of 
the following year Accidas handed to the Duke the various 
documents entrusted to him. ‘The most important of these was 
the paper containing the conditions upon which the Cypriots 
were willing to recognise Carlo Emmanuele as their sovereign. 
This instrument, which they required to be ratified by him, 
comprised twenty-four articles. Among them were the follow- 
ing affecting the status of the native Church and its ministers :— 

1. The Archbishop and his suffragans were not to be removed 
from the positions then occupied by them, until a sum sufficient 
for their maintenance in accordance with the dignity of their 
rank had been assigned to them. 'This was to be raised from 
the revenues of the former Latin dioceses. They were further 
to be permitted to retain the titles of their Sees and to live un- 
molested in conformity with the tenets of the Orthodox Church, 
as defined by the seven Gicumenical Councils. To the Latin 
bishops were to be left merely the honorary titles of their Sees 
with the enjoyment of the revenues. 

2. Similar conditions were to be observed with regard to the 
heads of the Orthodox monasteries. 

3. The Duke was to promise for himself and his successors 
not to attempt anything prejudicial to the Orthodox faith. 

13. No professors of any of the new sects, such as Lutherans, 
Hussites, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Huguenots, Arians, or Athe- 
ists, were to be allowed into the island. 

14. The Jesuits were not to be admitted nor to have any place 
assigned to them for their settlement, without the previous con- 
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sent of the Royal Court, as was customary in the time of the 
Lusignan Kings. 

18. The Inquisition was not to be conducted on Spanish prin- 
ciples, but on those which were in force under the Lusignans and 
the Republic. 

21. The Archbishop and his relatives to the fourth degree 
were to be declared exempt from all taxes, obligations, and 
penalties, to be ennobled, and all actions affecting them, civil 
and criminal, were to be tried by the sovereign or his represen- 
tatives. 

23. The establishment of a university for the education of 
the nobles and people, to be called the Royal Seminary, at 
Nikosia, as in the time of the Lusignans.! At the head of this 
establishment was to be placed an ecclesiastic distinguished for 
learning, who was to be appointed by the Duke and to be 
changed about every four years. 


The success of this first attempt emboldened Carlo Emmanuele 
to continue the negotiations. In a letter of thanks to the Arch- 
bishop for the favourable reception accorded to his envoy the Duke 
announced his intention of sending two others, to hold further 
conferences with him upon the proposed expedition. But his 
thoughts being soon afterwards diverted to more pressing matters 
nearer home the project was abandoned. In vain did the Cypriots 
through the agents, whom they sent to the Court of 'Turin, urge Guichenon, 
the despatch of the promised succours. ‘The Turks at length pp. 559-560. 
becoming aware of the plot, the Archbishop fled to Albania to 
avoid arrest. Meanwhile his compatriots had recourse to arms, 
but the movement was easily suppressed. From his place of 
refuge Christodoulos informed (8th July 1609) the Duke of 
what had occurred, and tried once more to induce him to carry 
out his design.” But the advisers of the latter dissuaded him 
from the attempt, representing that, though the actual conquest 
of the island might prove comparatively easy, its mainten- 
ance and protection against the Sultan would involve enormous 
expense. If Philippos Georgiou’s chronology is correct more 


‘ Ludolphe, curé of Suchen in Westphalia, who visited the island in 1350 n. de chyp., 
during the reign of Hugues IV. speaks of schools for the study of languages : tom. 4, p. 2 
‘in specialibus scolis docentur omnia ydeomata cuncta,” while Jacques II. is Jauna, H. de 
reported to have established at Nikosia an Academy for the education of the chy, hokey 


2 ahs 
youth of the nobility. e. 2, p. 1015. 


2This letter the Archbishop caused to be written in Italian that the Duke 
might be able to read it direct. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., tom. 
iii., p. 576 sq. 


Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 86 sq. 


H. de Chyp., 
tom. iii., 
p. 577, n. 1. 


Thid., tom. 
iii., p. 575, 
n.1, 
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than one primate must have been involved in the conspiracy. 
Though the name of Christodoulos alone is mentioned, it is 
represented to have commenced towards the end of 1600, when 
Benjamin is known to have been in possession of the Archiepis- 
copal throne. 

The hopes of deliverance through the aid of Savoy, though 
doomed for the moment to disappointment, were not finally extin- 
guished till long afterwards. ‘Twice again during the same cen- 
tury overtures for assistance were made on the part of the Cypriots 
to the Court of Turin. In 1632 a monk named Theophilos, a 
member of the monastery of Cochenichyin Macedonia and nephew 
of the Archbishop of Cyprus, while in France collecting the sum 
of 5500 livres to pay the fine imposed upon his house by the 
Turks for facilitating the escape of five French prisoners, wrote ? 
to Vittorio Amadeo, in the name of his uncle and other relatives 
at Nikosia, to undertake the liberation of the island. In 1668 also 
another occupant of the See, Nikephoros,” seems to have entered 
into a similar correspondence. The agent selected on this 
occasion was a vendor of cheese and fish, by name Luigi de 
Barrie. Embarking secretly at Cape San Andrea he in due 
course reached Villefranche near Nice, whence he proceeded to 
Turin and delivered the letters confided to his care. These he 
said had been handed to him by the Archbishop, in the presence of 
his chaplain, with strict injunctions to throw them overboard in 
the event of his being stopped by a Turkish vessel. But this 
last endeavour to invoke the aid of the West was no more suc- 
cessful than the previous ones had been. The Dukes, satisfied 
with the empty title of Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem, relin- 
quished henceforth all further intentions of acquiring by force 
the goodly heritage left them by Charlotte. 


About the middle of the same century the G&cumenical Patri- 
arch again busied himself in the ecclesiastical affairs of Cyprus. 
On this occasion the cause for intervention was furnished by the 
dissensions, which had broken out between the then Archbishop 
and his colleagues on the subject of jurisdiction. ‘The names 


1 This letter was in Greek accompanied by a French translation. 


2 Nikephoros would appear to have made the first advances some four years 
earlier, as on the gth Dec. 1664 he addressed a letter in Greek and Italian to 
the Duke Carlo Emmanuele II. urging him to the same effect. ‘‘ Che la vostra 
altezza si degna di venir, tosto il nostro regno sara nelle sue mani, poiché adesso 
non si ritrova altro che 5000 Turchi, et noi siamo 40 mille persone: et li Turchi 
sono sparsi per le ville”. The fewness of the Turks, it will be observed, is also 
held out as an augury of success. 
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of the disputants, however, have not been preserved. It appears 
that the suffragan bishops, eitherthrough ignorance or ambition, 
claimed the same rights and privileges in the primate’s diocese 
which he exercised in theirs, as though their position towards 
him was one of perfect equality. Some were even charged with 
having solicited the assistance of the Turkish authorities in the 
enforcement of their claims. Another cause of offence was their 
attempting to employ in their correspondence with him the 
same epistolary style which he used when addressing them. On 
the matter being referred to the Patriarch Joannikios a meeting 
of the Great Synod was held under his presidency, when the 
conduct of the refractory prelates was condemned, and their posi- 
tion with regard to the Archbishop defined in accordance with 
the canons. This decision he was directed to have read in all 
the churches throughout the island. Philippos Georgiou admits 
that it is somewhat peremptory in tone, but he explains this as 
being customary at the period when it was written, and perhaps 
necessary under the circumstances. ‘The letter, which is dated 
July, 1651, commences with a general denunciation of ambition, 
which it charges with despising the divine laws, trampling under 
foot the canons, and subverting ecclesiastical order and harmony. 
It next refers to the various irregularities then prevalent in 
Cyprus, and concludes by laying down certain directions for the 
guidance of the bishops and clergy, to which it requires obedi- 
ence under threat of ecclesiastical and temporal censures. ‘The 
following is a summary of its contents :— 

1. Priests when leaving their own diocese for another were to 
show their letters of commendation to the bishop of the diocese 
into which they might go, and were forbidden to take part in 
any services there without his express sanction. 

2. On the occasion of any of the suffragan bishops visiting 
Nikosia and attending service in any of its churches the priests 
there were directed to follow the usage of Constantinople in the 
honours which they paid him, vz. :— 

(a) To assign him the place immediately behind the Arch- 
bishop’s throne. 

(6) To cense him with three single wavings of the censer, but 
not crosswise. 

(c) At the Little Entrance’ the priest, after concluding the 


1 The ceremony of the Little Entrance (7 wixpa efoodos or e¥codo0s Tov edaryyeAlov), Neale 
that is, the bringing in of the Gospel, is one of considerable pomp. Preceded by f 


tapers the deacon carries the volume before the priest, through the prothesis, and 
so back again to the holy doors. It answers to the carrying the Gospel by the 
deacon to the rood loft or ambo in the Western Church, 


Eastern 


ge rch, vol. 
365. 


Neale, Eastern 
Church, vol. 
i., p. 394, n. p. 
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Entrance Prayer in the middle of the church, was to go to the 
bishop and offer him the Gospel to kiss and ‘che return to his 
former position, where he was to pronounce the words: “In 
wisdom, stand up”.? 

(d) At the Great Entrance? the priest was to say with a loud 
voice, enough that the bishop could hear him, the words: ‘The 
Lord God remember thy episcopate ”. 

(¢) When the bishop desired to partake of the Holy Mysteries 
he was himself to carry the elements within the altar, and there 
receive them first, but not to communicate the celebrant. 

(7) At the distribution of the Antidoron?® it was first to be 
sent to the bishop, where he was standing, and by him be re- 
turned to the priest, who was then to distribute it to the people. 

(g@) On leaving the church the bishop was to go first. 

With these exceptions the priests of the archdiocese were 
forbidden to show the suffragan bishops any special marks of 
honour at all. ‘Those disobeying these regulations were threat- 
ened on the first offence with suspension for three years, and in 
the case of continued disobedience with excommunication.* 


1 copia dp0oi. ‘These words are to be regarded as a warning against the sin 
and folly of sitting at this part of the service. The more usual form of the words 
is copia, dp0ot, ‘‘ Wisdom, Stand up ” 

2? The Great Entrance (7 weydAn efoodos) is the entrance of the priest into the 
church with the sacramental elements. 


’’The Antidoron (’Ayrldwpov) is the blessed bread distributed by the priest to 
the congregation at the end of the Communion service (Ae:roupyia). It is only 
eaten fasting. Balsamon refers its origin to the Council of Antioch; by the 
Latins it is attributed to Pope Pius I. 

It is distributed equally to those who have, and those who have not, communi- 
cated, though designed especially for the latter. In the West it has usually 
been known by the name of Eulogiz. The French use of Pain béni is ofa similar 
character. 


4 The following has been kindly communicated by a learned Orthodox ecclesi- 
astic, formerly of the Greek Church in London, and recently of Geneva, the late 
Archimandrite Hieronymos Myriantheus, D.D. :— 

‘‘A bishop when officially entering a church of his diocese is received with 
honour and gives his benediction to the people, while the choir sings the ‘ eis 
TOAAG &rn, Acondta’. After this he takes possession of his throne, when the offi- 
ciating priest comes and, kissing his hand, receives his benediction and permission 
to officiate. The deacon also incenses him nine times and receives his bene- 
diction. At the Great Entrance (weydAy eicodos) the priest on coming out of 
the Sanctuary with the elements turns to the bishop on the throne and says in 
a loud voice: ‘May the Lord God be mindful of thy prelacy in His Kingdom 
always, now and for ever,’ etc. At stated periods the bishop says the ‘ Peace 
to all’ and gives the benediction, and also at the end of the service distributes 
to the people the Antidoron or consecrated bread. 

‘‘ A bishop, however, who enters a church not belonging to his diocese, does 
not give the benediction to the people, does not take possession of the throne, 
but of the seat next the throne instead, does not bless the officiating priest, nor 
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3. The bishops themselves were enjoined not to infringe any 
of the above ordinances, but to carefully follow the practice ob- 
served by their brethren of the Gfcumenical See when visiting 
Constantinople. ‘They were forbidden to— 

(a) Take part in the services of the church in which they 
might happen to be present. 

(6) 'To carry a pastoral staff inside, or even outside, the build- 
ing. This they might do only within the confines of their own 
dioceses. 

(c) Pronounce the benediction. 

(d) Give permission to the priest to commence the service. 

(e) Enter the church in his company. 

(7) Pronounce the ‘ Peace be to all” 

(2) Permit themselves to be censed cr YoMswise, or bless the in- 
censer, either openly or secretly. 

(h) Distribute the Antidoron, or 

(2) Exercise in the Archdiocese any of the prerogatives proper 
to them in their own individual dioceses. 

(7) When attending a service, at which the Archbishop was 
present, the only privilege they might claim was that of occupy- 
ing a place near him. 

(k) When present at a service conducted by the Archbishop 
they were not to presume, unless one of the Patriarchs was also 
present, to begin the service with the former, nor to salute ‘the 
holy eikons at the same time as he did. 

(1) When the Archbishop was commencing the service, they 
were to stand outside their seats and, after he had finished salut- 
ing the holy eikons and pronounced the benediction and taken 
his seat upon his throne in the middle of the church, they were 
then to approach him, two by two, and, on receiving his permis- 
sion, to go within the altar to robe, being followed in turn by the 
priests arid deacons. On such occasions the only distinction be- 
tween them and the priests was to consist in the wearing of their 
episcopal cloaks (7rep¢Borara), with the right of immediately pre- 
ceding and sitting in company with the Archbishop. 

4. The Archbishop when engaged in the visitation of the 
whole province was declared to possess everywhere throughout 
the island the same powers which he enjoyed in his own particular 


give him permission to conduct the service, nor does he say the ‘ Peace to all,’ 
nor distribute the Antidoron, while the deacon only incenses him three times 
and does not receive his benediction. The priest, too, when leaving the Sanctu- 
ary at the Great Entrance with the elements says the words: ‘ The Lord God be 
mindful,’ etc., in a tone of voice only just loud enough to be heard by him.” 


Christodoulos. 


Nikephoros 
(1660-1673). 
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diocese. All were enjoined to submit to him without opposi- 
tion and to reverence him as their spiritual father. The bishops 
were further reminded that his very title proved him to be their 
superior and, consequently, that they could not claim to exercise 
the same unlimited powers as he did. This letter,! the directions 
of which have been scrupulously observed to the present day, 
had the desired effect of restraining the encroachments of the 
bishops. 

Between Christodoulos and Nikephoros, the next recorded 
occupant of the archiepiscopal See, occurs an interval of thirty 
years, about which we possess no information. ‘Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century the Church of Cyprus united with 
the other Orthodox Communities in rejecting the doctrines of 
the Reformers as being contrary to the teaching of the Gicu- 
menical Councils. Following the example of Jerusalem in 1648 
Nikephoros twenty years later (8 April 1668), assembled a 
Synod for the same purpose in the Church of the Archangel at 
Nikosia. This conclave, which was attended by the principal 
ecclesiastical dignitaries ise the island, condemned the errors of 
the Calvinists. Hilarion Kigala, or 'Tzigala, the immediate suc- 
cessor of Nikephoros in the primacy, compiled the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Council. A summary of the decrees passed on 


Le Quien, oc, the occasion was presented to the Franciscans at their request 


Moe 


endix 
p. 660. 


and by them sent to France, where it was rendered into 


Latin. ‘These decisions, which are comprised in seven chapters, 
deal with :— 
1. The Sacraments. 
2. Episcopacy. 
3. The Chrism. 
4. Fasting. 
5. Monasticism. 
6. The Adoration and Intercession of the Saints. 
7. Commemorations of the Dead. 


1 This letter bore the signatures of the following ten prelates, viz. 
. Meletios of Herakleia. 

. Ignatios of Ephesus. 

. Anthimos of Cyzicos. 

. Kyrillos of Nikomedia. 

. Porphyrios of Nicza. 
Neophytos of Adrianople. 
Daniel of Euripos. 

. Paisios of Larissa. 

. Christophoros of Medeia. 
. James of Didymotoichos, 


OO OI OUNPWDNH 


Leal 
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Suffice it here to say that the doctrines inculcated in these 
decisions in more than one particular show strong Romish 
tendencies, which may perhaps be due to the unconscious in- 
fluence of their compiler’s early training and associations. 

In 1672 Nikephoros came into collision with the Gicumenical Cf, Sathas, 
See through his holdmg communion with Parthenios IV. whom Ev i tom. iii., 
it had deposed from the Patriarchate.t In consequence of this © 
act sentence of deposition was pronounced against him also. 


But on his proceeding to Constantinople and asking pardon the 
penalty was remitted and he returned, furnished with a Synodi- 
cal and Patriarchal letter of acquittal, bearing the signatures of 
the three Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch and Jerusalem.’ 


1 Philippos Georgiou in his notice of this occurrence (p. 93) says: ‘‘ In the 
year 1072 the Archbishop of Cyprus, Nikephoros, because in error he held com- 
munion with a certain Parthenios, who had been deposed by the Great Church 
and banished to Cyprus, was himself also deposed” (év ére: 1672 ered 6 
apxvemloxomos Kbmpou Nuxnpépos darn dels guvekowavnoe TMapbevio tive brd Ths 
meydaAns exKkAnolas KabapebeyvTs Kal eis Kumpoyv etopicbevt1, Kabnpedn Kal avrds). 
He seems, however, to be confusing between the Patriarch Parthenios and a gathas, Bibl. 
namesake, the Bishop of Chalcedon. The former is reported to have been Med. farce 
exiled not to Cyprus, but to Rhodes. It was the latter, who was banished to 374, 377. 
Cyprus but at a much later date, viz., (1) 1790. He appears to have died in ‘AGivavov, 
the island after a very short stay there, viz., in (2) 1792. Sy ypaupo. 
The vicissitudes through which the Patriarchate passed at this period are pee | 
best illustrated by the subjoined list of occupants of the Cicumenical See, 1877, p. 52. 


which forms part of the series attached by Manuel I. Gedeon to his edition of the cf. Le Quien, 


metrical chronicle of the Patriarchs of pela sath ed a a Kyrillos Lauriotes. peprnions ys 
Parthenios IV. Mogilalos (Prusa) ; 3 A.D. 1657. 
Dionysios III. Bardalis (Larissa) : : é ’ A.D. 1660, 
Parthenios IV. (2nd time) . : és , ‘ ; A.D. 1665. 
Clement I. (Iconium) | : : : : : A.D. 1668. 
Methodios III. (Herakleia) “ ; : : : A.D. 1669. 
Parthenios IV. (3rd time) . , ; , é ALDI TOY T. 
Dionysios IV. Mouselimes (Larissa) . : 3 : A.D. 1671. 
Gerasimos I]. (Tirnova) . f J ‘ ; - A.D. 1674. 
Parthenios IV. (4th time) . : 4 . : , A.D. 1675. 
Dionysios IV. (2nd time) . : : 5 : : A.D. 1676. 
Athanasios IV. . : 3 : ‘ : { : A.D. 1679. 
James I. (Larissa). 3 } Y é , : A.D. 1679. 
Dionysios IV. (3rd time) . ¢ : ‘ d : A.D. 1685. 
Parthenios IV. (5th time) _ ; ; A.D. 1686. 


¥. Buveorxe dé éy Tots avTov &pKvar kararyaryoy ray Medan dEves TapOévioy 6 Tar pl- 
apxns, amathoas as Siarrayno duevos, kal eis Kumpov eEdpiorov améwoe, TayTEA€l 
Kabarpeoes broBahwr, TH TpiTn NoeuBpiou TOU TPEXOVTOS, K.T.A. 

2. O 8& mavayidratos pabdy Toy ev Kimp@ Odvaroy Tov ékopiobévros Mapbeviov 
Xadknddvos, K.7.A. 

2 A copy of this letter is preserved in the Patriarchal archives at Constanti- 
nople dated Dec. 1672, as we learn from the Tepianwis marpiapxixay eyypdpor 
contained in vol. iii. of the Bibliotheca Medii Avi. 

Avoyicws I’, 7d y—1672 ivd’. 1a’, Kara dexeuBploy, a0bwors TOU KUmpou Nikn- gathas, Bibl. 


pédpou, @S KOLWWwWYnTAYTOS TH ON Na TlapOeviy mpany KovortaytivouTéAews, ae ke 


p. 599, 
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Georgio 

p. 95 sq. 


Le Quien, 0.C. 
tom. ii., coll. 
1055-56. 


Dositheos, 
Dodekabib, 
bk. xi, c. 11. 
sec. 7. 


Sathas, 
Neoed. 
PiAodoy, 
p. 300. 


Sathas, ut 
supra. 


Sathas, Bibl. 
Med. 4vi, 
tom. iii., 

p. 487. 
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On his death Hilarion Kigala (1674-1678), the historian of 
the Council of Nikosia, was immediately chosen to fill the 
vacant dignity. According to the evidence of his contem- 
porary, the famous Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, he seems 
to have been a man of considerable ability and learning? A 
native of Nikosia, he was educated with his two brothers at 
the Greek College at Rome, where he subsequently taught 
theology, rhetoric and poetry. He was afterwards employed 
for a while by the Propaganda on missionary work in the East, 
during which period he resided for a considerable time in 
Epirus. On his return to Rome he was appointed president 
of the Greek College at Padua, where he also discharged the 
duties of a professor. He next visited Constantinople, where 
he was made the recipient of numerous distinctions by the 
(Ecumenical See. Proceeding thence to Cyprus he took part 
in the Synod of 1668. While in Jerusalem in 1671 he was 
of great assistance to the Patriarch, Nektarios of Sinai, then 
engaged in writing a treatise against the supremacy of the 


1'Traplwy 6 TrydAas, 6 xpnuatioas "Apxiericxomos Kimpou, os ‘lepoudvaxos €rt 
dy, Kal evpicxduevos év ‘lepovoadAhm, expnudtioe ovyypddovT: TH Kupig Nextaplo 
kata THS apx7s Tod Tdmwa Epunveds ToAAGY xpynoéwy SuTiK@y maTépwr, dv TCrydAay 
avyypdpoyra trp THs Tov Mdoxva arAavods Euprhs, ex@druvoev 6 Odvaros ev Kwvorarti- 
vouTroAel. 

Dositheos may possibly be confusing between him and another member of 
the same family, Matthew, who published at Venice the following works :— 

I. Suvtayudtiov mwepiéxov Kavdvas te kal evxas ikernplovs eis Toy Kupioy nay 
Inoovy Xpiordy, kal eis rhy trepaylay OcotdKov, gvAAEX OEY py ex Siapdpwy BiBAlwv, 
Ta wAcioTa 5€ ard TOD wylov “Eppaiu.—lpocereOnoay dé Kal Erepor Tpets Kavdves 
TapakAntiKol, eis THY bmrepaylay OeordKxov, Kal dAoKAHpos 6 akadOioros Buvos. “Ett 
dé mpoceredn Kal MacxdAoy aidviov, kal Kavdviov, mac@y Tay EopTay, drov &koAovd- 
ovo. T@ Tldoxa, wera TeAnvodpoulov cuvomTikwrdrov Kal unvodoylou TuvTOMwTaTOV. 
‘Evetingey, a,xma’ (1631) 4to, 

2. Néa Sbvopis Siapdpwy teropidy apyouevyn amd Krivews KOoMov, Kal Anryouta ews 
TH \vov expovia, K.T.A. “Evetinow mapa ’Avtwrim T@ lovAiay@, eres Kuplov axa’ 
(1637). 

3. MacxdAvov aidvioy weta owns Kal cvvomrinns mebddou mpdxeipoy Tols mac, 
apxduevoy amd Xpiorov ern a,xK¢’ (1627) kal Arjryov ews cis ern Boul’ (2149), mepréxov 
Kal EoprorAdyiov mdvu wpatoy kal evKoAdraroy. ‘Everinaw, mapa NixoAdw T@ TAvkei, 
a,xo¢’ (1677) 8V9 ged. IIo. 

Sathas only mentions two products of Hilarion Kigala’s pen, which he does 
as follows :— 

Meréppacey €AAnvioT! Td wep) "Apxis TOD dma olyypaupa Térpov rod ‘lomavod, 
xdpw Tov aithoavtos Nextapiov ‘lepugoAupody Kal eypavev npwereyeiov emlypauma 
eis Toy “Aryiov ToBdeAdy, cvvexdo0eyv TH AkoAovdlg Tov ‘Aylov év Beveria 1661. 

Demetrios Prokopios in his short memoir zep) Aoylwy Tpaikév, compiled in 
1721, thus notices Hilarion Kigala :— 

‘TAaplwy 6 TCrydAas Kumpios, 6 xpnuatioas apxtemioxomos Kumpou, avip beoAdyos, 
Kal pirdcogos, kal moinTns, avixvevths Tod Babous TAY Oclwy ypapay, kal Tov Oipaber 
pirioodpay: cuveypayey EAANVIOT! ypaumatiKhy OewpynTiKyy, Kal YAAa Sidpopa ek 
KAnoliaoTiKa ouyypammata, Kal moinTiKa maumodAa e~alpera. 
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Pope, by translating for him many passages from the Latin 
fathers. ‘Three years later he was consecrated to the See of 
Nikosia. Kyprianos has fallen into several errors concerning 

this prelate. In the first place he assigns the year 1660 as the 

date of his accession to the primacy. Against this may be set 

the testimony of Ricaut in his notice on the state of the Ortho- 

dox Communion, which represents Kigala in 1678 as being then 
already four years in possession of the See. He also reports 

him to have been the convener, while Archbishop, of the Synod 

which met at Nikosia in 1668. But this is opposed to the pnitippos 
statement of Kigala himself that it took place during the sn") ” 
primacy and under the presidency of Nikephoros.! Lastly he 
described the latter as being his successor. ‘The same historian 
claims to have found in the year 1762 in an old register be- 
longing to the See a letter addressed by the clergy of Nikosia 

to the then Cfcumenical Patriarch charging the Archbishop 
among other things with having secretly fled from the island 
and gone to Constantinople.? Kyprianos professes not to re- 
member the reason assigned for Kigala’s flight, but it may pos- 
sibly have been due to the Romish proclivities he displayed 
during his tenure of the See. With regard to the Synod s: Sathas 
against the Calvinists a modern writer, misled by Kyprianos, aa 
says that he assembled it at the instigation of the Latins then? *” 
in Cyprus and that when the news reached Constantinople he 
was deposed and with difficulty escaped the resentment of his 
fellow-countrymen.’ Dositheos records his death as having oc- 
cured at that town (1682), while engaged in a work on the fixity 

of Easter. 


Of the next three primates but little is known. James I. (1679- znaippos 
p. 100. ; 


ocAAny. 
ee 


1Tlao1 rots évrevtouevors Ka) avaryyaya HEeAAOUTE Ta mapoyra ypaumara HS Heavy 
Tameworntos SiaBeBootpeba bre Ta Kabumoypapevra kepdrdaa avToretel amorye- 
ypamrTat, ev TH Aevkwolg Th Tepipnug Tijs vngov Kumpou nT pomdret, yevouevns 
guvddou byddn ampiAlov Tov iorauévou erovs (a a,Xén ‘—1668), ev T@ Tou evddgou 
"ApxaryyeAov vag, mpoxabeCouevov Tod pakapiwrdtov apxiemickdmov Taons Kumpov 
kuptov Nixnpdpou, k.7.A. 

2 That the CGEcumenical See entertained doubts as to his orthodoxy would Sathas, Bibl. 
appear likely from the following extract from the MTepiAn Wis matpiapxiKcav tontt gem 
eyypapov. p. 598. 

MeOdd:0s I’ 1670 ivd’. 7’, watov 13, TOD weydAov OeorAdyou ‘IAapiwyos (KrydAa. ;) 
duoroyla THs EavTov TicTews. 

3 Tept 7d 1660 eros éxeiporovndn emlaxomos Kimpou. éxet 5¢ guvevvoovpevos pera 
TOY SuriKay, améBare Thy GAOTEKIY, Kal ouveKpoTnaey avOaipeTws ovvodov ev Acvkoote 
mep) Tov Belov Bawricuatos, Kal TOD mvoTHploV TIS EvXapioTelas. Tyworis yevoperns 
THs maparéAmov TavTys mpdtews eis THY mMeydAny exKkAnoiay, KaOnpeOn Tis apx.Epw- 
obvns, Kad uddAts 51d THs puyihs eon ard Tis Bikalas dpyis TOV TUMMaTpLOTwY TOD. 


James I. 


Germanos II. 
James II. 


Silvestros. 
Kyprianos, 
p. 314 sq. 


Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 101 sq. 


Philotheos. 


Sathas, Bibl. 
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pp. 519, 522. 
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1689) is represented as having been the successor of Kigala. 
His name occurs twice in the series of archiepiscopal signatures 
immediately after that of Nikephoros, being followed in turn by 
those of Germanos II. (1690-1705) and James II. (1710).1. The 
period of these two latter prelates, which is only approximate, 
is thus ascertained. ‘The name of the former is found on an in- 
scription in the Church of the Archangel at Nikosia, bearing 
date 1690, while in the great register of the diocese is contained 
a copy of a letter written by him in 1705. From this it would 
appear that James II., his successor, must have held office be- 
tween the first and second decades of the eighteenth century. 
Silvestros? (1718-1731), is the next Archbishop of whom any- 
thing definite is known. According to the evidence of an in- 
scription still preserved in the archiepiscopal residence he restored 
that building at his own expense in 1720. 'Ten years later, viz., 
in 1730, by the unanimous desire of the inhabitants he proceeded 
with his suffragans to Constantinople to complain to the Grand 
Vizier of the intolerable burdens under which the island was 
then groaning. ‘The Porte being for some reason unfavourably 
disposed towards the deputation arrested the members of it. 
The Bishops of Paphos and Kyrenia were soon restored to liberty, 
but the Archbishop and the Bishop of Kition were banished to 
Avret-Odasi. During their enforced absence the administration 
of their Sees was carried on by their colleagues, the Bishop of 
Kyrenia assuming charge of the Archbishopric, while the Bishop 
of Paphos directed the affairs of Kition. But the exiles were 
shortly afterwards released from captivity and restored to their 
former dioceses. On his return Silvestros turned his attention 
to the internal decoration of the Church of St. John the Divine, 
situated within the precincts of the Archbishop’s house, but 
death carried him off before he could complete the undertaking. 
Philotheos® (1734-1759), his successor, was a native of the vil- 
lage of Galata in the Nahieh of Levka. Before his appointment 


1 In the katddoyos émicroA@y avexddTwy published by Sathas in vol. iii. of his 
Bibliotheca Medii Atvi occur the following notices :— 

IdnwBos apxiemloxoros mdons Kimpov kal véas’ lovoriviavqs, TH emitpédm@ Tod 
Tavaylov Tdpov Neopvtw: 711, kat’ avyouoroy, ivd’. 3’. 

Tépwavos Kimpov: 1702, ivd. . mpos XptoavOoy Norapay, tepodidkovov, unrtpo- 
moAirny Kaioapelas, kal marpidpxny ‘lepocoAvpwr, 

2 The following notice of him occurs in the kardAoyos émiaroA@y avexddrwv :— 

SiABeotpos KUmpov kal véas lovoriviavijs * 1720, Kar’ iavovdpiov. 1721, wapriov 
22. 

® The following notice of him is to be found in the ioropixds narddoyos of 
Czesarios Dapontes :— 

‘O Kumpou BiAd0cos, Kumpios, erionuos 51a wdOnow. 
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as Archbishop he was engaged for several years in tutorial work Kyprianos, 
at Constantinople, numbering among his pupils the children of + Pupp 
many families of position. " After his accession he interested p: 10% sa. 
himself greatly in the cause of education, founding schools of 
various kinds throughout the archdiocese. Kyprianos describes 

him as a man of a charitable and generous disposition, a friend 

to the poor and an ornament to the exalted office, which he 
filled. His first care on mounting the archiepiscopal throne was 

to free his native land from the crushing load of taxation under 
which it was labouring, and to restrain the violence and rapacity 

of the ‘Turkish governors. For this purpose he proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he prevailed upon the Grand Vizier to 
take compassion upon the miserable Rayahs and remit a con- 
siderable portion of the Kharaj. While engaged upon this 
patriotic mission he was accused to the Grand ‘Vizier by certain 
evil-disposed persons from Cyprus, both Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian, of exacting illegal contributions from his co-religionists. 

In consequence of this charge he was sent in chains to Cyprus 
and there cast into prison. Although on inquiry proved inno- 
cent he was deposed and a drunken youth named Neophytos, 

the nominee of his accusers, appointed instead, the G&cumenical 
Patriarch being compelled to perform the ceremony of his con- 
secration. The new-comer, however, on his arrival in the island, 

was rejected by the Orthodox as an intruder and alien. On_ his 
death, which took place shortly afterwards, accelerated by his 
vices, Philotheos was released from prison and restored to his 
former position. But the suffermgs he had undergone so shat- 
tered his health that, falling a victim to epilepsy, he lost all 
control over his limbs, and for the remainder of his life was un- 
able to move without the assistance of two attendants. An 
English traveller, who visited the island shortly afterwards prummona, 
(1745), ascribes to a totally different cause the misfortune, pis ”” 
which befell Philotheos. His explanation is so opposed to the 
account given by the native historian that it deserves being 
quoted entire: “In the year 1743 the Archbishop for the time 
being, with the countenance of the Musellim, who shared in the 
robbery, levied from the poor people no less than 40,000 piastres: 

but they complained so effectually to the Porte, corroborating 
their complaints with bribery, that he was stripped of his archi 
episcopal robes, dignity and emoluments.” Even in his subse- 
quently enfeebled condition Philotheos did not cease,so Kyprianos 
assures his readers, to labour for the welfare of those, over whom 

he had been called to preside. A fresh agitation having arisen 
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for a further reduction of taxation he crossed over to Beyrout, 
whence he sent his three suffragans, with certain other well-dis- 
posed Cypriots, to Constantinople. The result of the mission 
was highly satisfactory, the Grand Vizier promising that from 
the year 1754 the island should be assessed at a fixed annual 
sum, irrespective of any increase or otherwise in the population. 
The agreement thus arrived at was recognised and rendered 
binding by an imperial rescript, or Khatti Humayun, bearing the 
Sultan’s signature. ‘The four bishops, moreover, were invested 
by a firman with the title of Qoja-bashis, constituting them the 
euardians and representatives of the Rayahs, and granted the 
perpetual right of presenting directly to the Porte petitions and 
complaints on their behalf. Shortly before his death, v2%., in 
1755, he succeeded in obtaining another concession from the 
same official, whereby the annual Kharaj due from the monas- 
teries and anon of the island was fixed at 4000 piastres. ‘The 
collection and payment of this impost, it was further stipulated, 
should be entrusted to the bishops, and the Muhassil was strictly 
forbidden to exact anything more. 

Paisios (1759-1766), the successor of Philotheos, had acted as 
Archimandrite of Nikosia before his elevation to the primacy. 
Shortly after his accession he met with an experience very simi- 
lar to that of his predecessor. Owing to the ravages caused by 
a recent outbreak of the plague a deputation was sent to Con- 
stantinople, with the approval of the Governor, to represent the 
inability of the surviving Rayahs to meet the demands made 
upon them, and to request some remission at least in the matter 
of the rishvet or gift, which the Grand Vizier was wont to 
exact, in addition to the customary payment, on the investiture 
of every fresh Muhassil. But certain fellow-countrymen of the 
new Archbishop, enemies of his, taking advantage of the occa- 
sion bribed an official to persuade Bits Porte to banish him in 
place of granting the petition. Before, however, the sentence 
could be executed Paisios, having heard of the intention, fled to 
Beyrout, where he took refuge with the chieftain of Mount Leba- 
non. A successor to the fugitive was speedily found in the 
person of a Cypriot deacon, named Kyprianos, who was then 
engaged in tuition at the capital. At the instance of Paisios’ 


1Sathas says that after receiving his education at Patmos this Kyprianos 
studied rhetoric, theology and Latin at Joannina under Eugenios Bulgaris. 
On his master being appointed to the charge of the Seminary at Mount Athos 
Kyprianos transferred himself to Constantinople, where he engaged in private 
tuition among the families of some of the influential Greek inhabitants. On 
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enemies, and with the forced consent of the Gfcumenical Patri- 

arch, the vacant See was conferred upon him by dispensation, 

but without consecration. On coming to Cyprus he behaved in 

the most tyrannical fashion, compelling not only the monasteries 

and churches, but also wealthy individuals to contribute towards 
payment of the debts he had incurred in Turkey. ‘The islanders, 
already deeply incensed at the unjust deprivation of Paisios, 

were so irritated by these arbitrary proceedings that they obliged 

the intruder by their attitude to resign, after holding the See 

for nine months.!_ He appears to have been subsequently created 
Patriarch of Alexandria in 1767 (May). 

Paisios, at the entreaty of his flock, now returned from Beyrout Kyprianos, 

and Pedeitidd the duties of his office. Not long after his restora- tee 


tion he was called upon to face a crisis of a different character, ert pa 


caused by the despatch to Cyprus in 1764 of a certain Chil 
Osman Agha as Muhassil. his individual, who owed his 
position entirely to bribery, had scarcely reached the island 
when he resolved by further taxation to recoup himself for the 
heavy expenses which he had incurred in the purchase of the 
appointment. He, accordingly, announced to the Archbishop 


the deposition and banishment of Paisios he was persuaded by the entourage 
of the Gicumenical Patriarch to accept the vacant dignity, but discovering on 
his arrival in Cyprus that the party of the dispossessed Archbishop was very 
strong he prudently resigned in his favour and returned to Constantinople. 
Soon afterwards he was invited to Athos by his old teacher, Eugenios Bulgaris, 
and appointed professor of grammatical studies in the Seminary there. This 
he subsequently resigned, owing to a dispute among the students as to the 
merits of two rival professors, and once again returned to Constantinople. In 
1766 on the resignation of Matthew, Patriarch of Alexandria, he was elected 
to fill the vacancy, and governed the See until 1783, when he in turn resigned 
in favour of Parthenios. His death is said to have taken place in 1787. 
Sergios Makraios, however, reports it to have occurred on 2oth June, 1783. Sathas, Bibl. 
Tr 5¢ eloorh *louviov unvds Tov abou oySonkoor ov Tpirov ETOUS TOU MakaplwTraTou ged: oo 
rama Kad TarpiapKou ’AAckavdpelas kuplou Kurpiavov Tpos KUpioy exdnunoayTos, K.T.A, 334. 
Czsarios Daponte has the following notice of him in his historical catalogue tnia., p. 89. 
among the Patriarchs of Alexandria :— 
Mo Kumpuos, piAdcodos, amd mamas Siddoxos, kal areOave modadyds els THY 
TloAw 


1Sergios Makraios describes the incident somewhat differently in his Ecclesi- gathas, Bibl. 


astical History :— mad eee 
dvtep (1.é., Kumpiavoy) ot Kumptor emexeipnoay KaTaoTio at opiow apxremloKomoy, p. 254. 


kat dpiomdv Baotruxdy € em’ ato ZAaBov: 6 be iva BI) Thy KAANV THEW Avon, Xeiporoviay 
kal Whpous EKTOS THS VRTOV KUmpov, ovens avT@ idlas marpidos, ovK dmedétaro, AAG 
mpd Tov cuupépovTos Td KaAdY Bénevos, iepodidxovos amjrdev exetoe, Pepwy Hel €auToOU 
To BactAuKkdy Simrwma & dmpakroy ° ws d€ of dorarodyTes Kal droperkduevor 4 novxacray, 
kal tov mpdrepoy & apxemlo komoy (i.e., Mlatc.ov) avaraBeiv Earepiay, apikey avToyv ey 
novxla, Kal émdidobs avt@ rd Basrthinds dimAwua, eméotpepev evxaploTws eis 
Kwvoraytiwvovmoduy. 
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and his suffragans that he intended to increase the contributions 
paid by the Rayahs. They declared the project impossible, 
owing to the serious diminution in the population which had 
lately taken place. But the Governor remained deaf to their 
representations and threatened to seize the property of the mon- 
asteries, as well as to levy fines upon themselves, in case of 
opposition to his will. Perceiving the uselessness of their re- 
monstrances the bishops decided on sending a deputation to 
Constantinople to lay a complaint before the supreme govern- 
ment. After some delay the delegates at length obtained 
through the Silihdar Agha an audience of the Grand_ Vizier, 
from whom they procured a firman, directing Chil Osman under 
threat of punishment to desist from his design. During their 
absence, however, the Governor continued to press his illegal 
demands, whereupon Paisios and his colleagues resolved on flight 
rather than incur the consequences of a prolonged resistance. 
But their intention becoming known through the imprudence of 
the Bishop of Kition, they were apprehended soon after quitting 
Nikosia and, being brought back, were confined in the Arch- 
bishop’s residence. Here they were kept under close surveil- 
lance, Chil Osman being apprehensive that they might again 
endeavour to escape and denounce his exactions. About the 
middle of October, 1764, the firman of protection arrived in 
charge of a Vazir Chogadar. Osman, full of rage at the defeat 
of his schemes, yet afraid to disregard the orders of the Sultan, 
directed that the document should be read, not publicly in the 
Council-chamber, as was customary, but privately in an apart- 
ment of the Serai. ‘The ceremony, which was fixed for 25th of 
the same month, was attended only by the Ulemas and Aghas, 
with the bishops and a few representative Greeks and ‘Turks. 
‘The scene, which followed, is graphically described by Kyprianos, 
who was present on the occasion. When the reading was con- 
cluded the Governor reproachfully asked the Archbishop what 
injury he had done the Rayahs that he and his colleagues should 
accuse him to the Porte. Paisios replied that they had only 
sought to protect them and not to accuse him. Scarcely had 
the words left his mouth when the floor of the room, the beams 
supporting it having been previously sawn through, suddenly 
gave way and precipitated the whole company into the basement, 
except the Governor and those privy to the plot, who occupied a 
place of safety. Cries of pain and terror filled the chamber. 
‘Those who were not too much hurt or frightened rushed head- 
long from the building. It chanced that the day was the one 
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on which the annual fair of Hagios Demetrios, always attended 
by a great concourse of people from every part of the island, 
was accustomed to be held outside Nikosia. ‘The mob, hearing 
of what had happened, and regarding the occurrence as a deliber- 
ate attempt upon the lives of the bishops, snatched up whatever 
weapons lay nearest to hand and full of indignation hurried off 
to the Governor’s palace. This they sacked and burnt, after 
forcing the gates and killing the wretched Osman with eighteen 
of his adherents. As soon as they had time to reflect upon 
what had been done, dismay seized upon the inhabitants at the 
thought of the punishment, to which they had rendered them- 
selves lable. A conference being held between the leaders of 
the two nationalities it was resolved to represent at Constanti- 
nople that the murdered Osman was himself the sole cause of 
the catastrophe. 

On receipt of the news the Porte appointed a certain Hafuz 
Kfendi to succeed him, and soon afterwards despatched two com- 
missioners to examine into the truth of the statement. ‘Though 
certified as to its correctness the Government decided that pecu- 
niary compensation should be paid to the relatives of the victims, 
the Serai rebuilt at the expense of the island, and the money 
abstracted from the treasury replaced. ‘To the first two of these 
conditions no difficulty was raised, but the Turks, who had 
helped themselves largely to the public funds, vehemently op- 
posed the third. They broke out into revolt against the new 
Governor and, besieging Nikosia, demanded that the citizens 
should recognise as Muhassil their leader, Khalil, who had pre- 
viously been disdar or commandant of the fortress of Kyrenia. 
The bishops, regarding with dismay the course events were 
taking, and not wishing to be implicated in the disturbance, 
determined to quit the island. Accordingly Paisios, with the 
knowiedge of Hafuz Efendi and accompanied by the Metro- 
politans of Paphos and Kyrenia,! after escaping through the 
ranks of the insurgents made his way to Constantinople, where 
he reported what had occurred. News of the revolt had already 
reached the capital, but on receiving this confirmation of it the 
Porte at once sent two vessels of war, under the command of 
Ibrahim Bey, to quell the disorder. At the same time it de- 
spatched to the island in company with the bishops, as Governor, 
Suleiman Efendi, instructing him to inquire also into the cause 
of the present troubles. 'The bishops, fearing the wrath of 


1 Chrysanthos was the name of both. 


Chrysanthos. 
Kyprianos, 
p. 325 sq. 
Philippos 


Georgiou, 
p. 110 sq. 
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Khalil, gave out on their arrival at Larnaka in February, 1766, 
that they had commended him to the authorities for his opposi- 
tion to the exactions of the Governor, and that a commissioner 
had been sent with them, in consequence, to depose Hafuz and 
appoint him Muhassil instead. Believing their statements the 
rebel allowed the party to enter Nikosia unmolested and, raising 
the siege, retired to Kyrenia to watch the course of events. Per- 
ceiving, however, that he had been deceived he again drew his 
forces round the town and resumed the blockade. Suleiman, 
thereupon, fearing for his life through the resentment of Khalil, 
arrested the bishops as being responsible for the new danger and 
placed them under guard in the Government House. But the 
close of the insurrection was now drawing rapidly near. Further 
forces arriving from Karamania in September, 1766, order was 
speedily restored by the slaughter and dispersion of the insur- 
gents. But the troubles and anxieties through which he had 
lately gone proved too much for the Archbishop. Repairing 
about the close of the same year to Larnaka for the benefit of 
his failing health, he died in that town on Ist January following, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Lazarus near the door. His service, which extended over a 
period of nearly forty years, had been passed entirely in the arch- 
diocese, v2z., five years under Silvestros, twenty-seven years 
under Philotheos as archdeacon and archimandrite, and seven 
years as archbishop. A native of Kilanion in the district of 
Limassol, he had as his fellow-villager the historian Kyprianos, 
who was his intimate associate from the time he became archi- 
mandrite of the See until his death. According to him this 
worthy prelate was a man of a frank and open presence, dignified 
in mien, with a long beard, thoughtful, gifted with a quick in- 
telligence and retentive memory, tactful, inquisitive, careful in 
pecuniary matters to the verge of parsimony, a good speaker, 
talkative, and imperious in manner. He owed his education to 
his predecessor, Philotheos, and is said to have been well ac- 
quainted with ancient Greek, as well as able to express himself 
elegantly in the vulgar idiom. He is further reported to have 
possessed such skill in penmanship as to have had many imitators. 


Chrysanthos (1767-1810), Bishop of Paphos, was by the unan- 
imous voice of the bishops and clergy chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Paisios. Like many of his predecessors 
he had to contend with troubles arising from Turkish rapacity 
and misgovernment. In 1775 the infamous Haji Baki Agha, 
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one of the greatest scourges the island has known in modern 
times, was appointed Governor. The successive steps by which 
this monster won his way to this position form an interesting 
lesson in the methods of Ottoman administration. An illiterate 
woodcutter from the deserted village of Klavdia, though one- 
eyed, he owed his first advancement to female favour. Com- 
mencing his official career as Musellim of Attalia in Karamania, 
he was forced to quit that town for his misconduct, when, re- 
turning to Cyprus, he received the appointment of zabit, or 
magistrate, at Larnaka. From this post, too, he was dismissed 
for a similar reason by the Dragoman Christophaki, whom in 
revenge he murdered on Easter Day, 1750. Being imprisoned 
and banished in 1767 by the then Governor, Suleiman Efendi, 
he was reduced to such poverty as to be obliged to beg his daily 
bread in the public streets. Four years later, however, he ex- 
perienced a turn of fortune, being appointed Defterdar, or High 
Treasurer, by the Muhassil, Ismail Agha. But falling under 
the displeasure of a subsequent Muhassil, Ali Agha, who was 
well acquainted with his character, he barely escaped the danger 
threatening him by bribing the latter’s physician to poison his 
patient. The Porte having appointed Ali’s Kiaya, or deputy, 
to the vacant post the assassin removed him in the same way 
also. Nothing now intervening between him and the governor- 
ship, the object of his ambition: he persuaded the Turkish 
notables and the bishops to cp eapteecpag tl his appointment for the 
unexpired period of Ali’s term. ‘The Porte granted the request, 
but before the end of the year Baki was superseded by one 
Hussein Agha. Taking advantage of the presence of the Qapu- 
dan Pasha shortly Ae Ervextleu in the island he secured from him, 
by bribery and cajolery, the promise that he should be reap- 
pointed on the next vacancy occurring. In 1775 the realisation 
of his hopes took place. At first, to the surprise of all who 
knew him, his administration was marked by unusual moderation 
and forbearance. But in the end the natural instincts of the 
tyrant prevailed and he showed himself in his true colours. 
Having sought, in a season of great distress, to impose a tax 
of eight piastres upon the Rayahs, regardless of their extreme 
poverty, the bishops refused to assist him in such an act of 
robbery. Baki, thereupon, issued orders that the money should 
be levied by force. By request of the inhabitants, both Moslems ynrdvrou, 
and Christians, Chrysanthos and his colleagues! proceeded secretly Bexkn Kai 


1 Panaretos, Bp, of Paphos; Meletios, Bp. of Kition; Sophronios, Bp. of PP: & 638. 
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to Constantinople in August, 1783, to complain of the unjust: 
and oppressive conduct of the Muhassil. Before, however, they 
could reach the capital Baki, hearing of their departure, wrote 
to the Grand Vizier urging their arrest and banishment to Mount 
Athos. The deputation learning at Chios of this step took 
refuge at Smyrna until a favourable moment should present it- 
self, the Archbishop concealing himself in the house of the 
Dutch consul, while the others found shelter elsewhere. Baki 
now, partly by entreaties and partly by threats, compelled the 
clergy and laity of Nikosia to elect four monks to the Sees thus 
vacant, for whom without delay he procured the necessary 
Berats.1. At the same time by means of bribes he persuaded 
the Grand Vizier to order Gabriel, the Gfcumenical Patriarch, to 
write to Daniel, Patriarch of Antioch, directing him to send 
three of his suffragans to Cyprus for the consecration of the 
newly-chosen prelates. Daniel received a second letter to the 
same effect direct from the Muhassil himself, but perceiving that 
both were conceived in the same spirit of violence, he wisely 
delayed to comply with the order. These would-be intruders 
suffered severely for their presumption, being degraded from the 
priesthood by the Cicumenical See. But on expressing regret 
for their conduct and asking pardon of the Cypriot bishops and 
the Church of Constantinople they were finally restored. As 
soon as the hostility of the Porte towards the prelates had sub- 
sided the Bishop of Kition proceeded secretly to Constantinople, 
where he was successful in procuring the release of his associates. 
These by direction of the Sultan came to Constantinople, where 
they denounced to the Grand Vizier, Khalil Pasha, the governor's 
tyranny and rapacity. In consequence of their representations 
Baki was deposed and ordered to answer in person the charges 
of his accusers. Chrysanthos and the Bishop of Paphos returned 
at once to Cyprus, the former suffering shipwreck at Gallipoli 
by the way, while the other two remained behind to support the 
case against the ex-Muhassil. On_ his arrival at Constantinople 
an examination was held, which resulted in his being found 


1 Their names and the Sees to which they were appointed are said to have 
been as follows :— 

Joannikios, Hegoumenos of the monastery of Machzra, to the Arch- 
bishopric. 

Joakim, Hegoumenos of Pallourgiotissa, to the See of Paphos. 

Chrysanthos, Hegoumenos of St. Lazarus, to the See of Kition. 

Joannikios, Exarch of Kyrenia, to the See of Kyrenia. 

According to Makraios the principal agent in these proceedings was one 
Gerasimos, who subsequently became Bishop of Thessalonica. 
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guilty and stripped of his honours and ill-gotten wealth. Thus 
the bishops got rid of the tyrant at last, but at a terrible cost 
to themselves and their Sees. According to reliable sources the 
expenses incurred by the united dioceses amounted to no less 
a sum than 484,836 piastres, of which the share of the arch- 
bishopric reached a total of 193,934. Baki, regarding the 
bishops as the authors of his ruin, never ceased to cherish feel- 
ings of revenge against them. 'The downfall of Khalil Pasha in 
1784 appearing to favour his designs he succeeded, by the pay- 
ment of heavy bribes, in getting himself reappointed as Mu- 
hassil. But the news of his nomination caused such an outcry 
among the Cypriots that his patron, the new Grand Vizier, was 
forced to cancel it and to issue by the Sultan’s orders a decree, 
forbidding him under pain of death ever to set foot again in 
Cyprus. He was banished instead to Jaffa, where, to the great 
relief of the islanders, he shortly afterwards fell a victim to the 
plague. So detested was his memory that for years afterwards 
his compatriots erected cairns in his dishonour along the public 
roads, to which every passer-by, as he added a stone, breathed a 
curse on his ill-omened name. 

After holding the primacy for twenty-five years Chrysanthos, 
feeling the infirmities of advancing age, determined to resign 
the reins of office into more vigorous hands and to pass the 
remainder of his days in retirement. At a meeting of the 
bishops and clergy called for the purpose in 1791 he announced 
to them his intention, which was strenuously opposed. ‘To 
relieve the Archbishop from the pressure of duty and the 
fatigues of the annual visitation it was unanimously decided to 
furnish him with a coadjutor, who should be appointed to one 
of the ancient Sees comprised in the archdiocese. Accordingly 
his nephew and namesake, Chrysanthos, was with his consent 
consecrated to the bishopric of Tamasos. At the end of ten 
years this arrangement fell through, owing to the promotion of 
the Bishop of 'Tamasos to the See of Kition. Chrysanthos then 
repeated before the Synod his former declaration. But the sug- 
gestion, chiefly at the instance of his nephews, the Metropolitans 
of Paphos and Kition, was a second time rejected by the as- 
sembled prelates on the ground that such a practice was un- 
known to the Church of Cyprus, and that there was no one 
qualified at so critical a juncture to succeed him in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. The difficulty was again for a 
while met by the consecration of another coadjutor, Spyridon, 
to the See of Trimythus. The evident determination, however, 
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of his relatives to keep him on the archiepiscopal throne for their 
own personal ends, and to the manifest injury of the Church, at 
length caused the formation of a party, which brought about 
his overthrow. At the head of the malcontents was his suc- 
cessor, Kyprianos, at that time cekonomos, or steward, of the 
archdiocese. At length in 1810 the opponents of Chrysanthos 
procured the publication of an imperial edict directing the re- 
moval from their dioceses of the aged Archbishop and his nephew, 
the Bishop of Kition. An imperial mubashir, or commissioner, 
was at the same time despatched to Cyprus to conduct them to 
Euboea, where the old man died soon afterwards. 


Kyprianos (1810-1821), one of the ablest prelates who ever 
held the primacy of Cyprus, was born at Strovilo in the Nahieh 
of Dagh about the middle of the eighteenth century. While 
still a boy he left his native village to become an inmate of the 
monastery of Machzra, where he received his early education 
and ordination as a deacon. In 1783 he accompanied the archi- 
mandrite of that establishment, Charalampos, to Wallachia to 
collect funds for the restoration of the monastery, which through 
lapse of time had fallen into ruins. There, at the request of the 
Voivode, Michael Soutzo (I.), he was admitted to priest’s orders 
and appointed to the service of the chapel in the viceregal 
palace. While in this position he applied himself to a further 
course of study. On his return to Cyprus in 1802 Kyprianos 
was entrusted with the management of the estate belonging to 
the monastery at Strovilo. His discharge of this duty gave such 
satisfaction that he was appointed, with the approval of Chry- 
santhos, cekonomos of the archdiocese. About this same time 
he greatly advanced his reputation by his conduct during the 
siege of Nikosia in 1804, when, acting as representative of the 
Archbishop and citizens, he succeeded in obtaining favourable 
terms from the Turkish generals.1 By degrees, owing to the in- 
firmity of the Primate, whose successor he aspired to be, the 
entire control of affairs fell into his hands. By the deposition 
of Chrysanthos and his nephew in 1810 the object of his desires 


1 The services rendered by Kyprianos on this occasion are thus alluded to by 
the pseudo Moslem traveller, Ali Bey, in his account of the visit he paid to the 
island in 1806: ‘‘ During the previous year there had been a great rising of the 
Turks against the Dragoman. They gained possession of the city of Nikosia 
and behaved atrociously to the Archbishop and other Greeks ; they even killed 
those who refused to give them money. In this critical situation the steward 
was the guardian angel of his community—such talent and tact did he show in 
turning aside the fury of the rebels.” 
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was at last achieved. ‘The imperial Berats were in due course 
received, appointing him to Nikosia, while at the same time the 
Archimandrite Meletios was designated for the See of Kition. 
But an unexpected obstacle suddenly came between him and the 
full accomplishment of his ambition. Though unanimously 
elected to the vacant dignity, the new Archbishop, according to 
the canons, could not be consecrated, as his predecessor had not 
given his written resignation, nor was there any prospect that 
he would do so. Constantios,! Archbishop of Sinai, happened 
at that moment to be staying at Larnaka. 'To him the candi- 
date and the two remaining prelates wrote, requesting that he 
would proceed to Nikosia and consult with them on what, under 
the circumstances, should be done. Instead, however, of com- 
plying with their request he counselled them in reply to have 
recourse to the G{cumenical See, which alone in so difficult a 
matter could pronounce an opinion and give the necessary per- 
rnission for the consecration of the elect. The Church of Con- 
stantinople, being thus appealed to, issued its licence in the form 
of a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Sinai. On its receipt 
he came to Nikosia, where in conjunction with the Metropolitans 
of Paphos and Kyrenia he consecrated Kyprianos to the primacy, 
the latter in turn consecrating Meletios to the bishopric of 
Kition. 

Once firmly established in office the new Archbishop seems to 
have specially devoted his energies to the intellectual improve- 
ment of his people. He resolved to remove, so far as he could, 
the reproach of ignorance so often levelled against the Cypriots. 
For this purpose he founded throughout the island numerous 
educational establishments, among others the still-existing High 
School near the archiepiscopal residence, which he dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity on New Year’s Day 1812. But his compara- 
tively short tenure of the See gave him few opportunities of 
carrying his projects into execution. ‘Though his claims upon 
the gratitude of his compatriots are doreinevable: it is the tragic 
close of his life which has especially impressed his name upon 
their memories. In 1821, when he had occupied the archiepis- 
copal throne for eleven years, began that long and heroic struggle 


1 He, or a namesake, was the author of a work on the island entitled Kumpids 
xaplecoca ka) ériromos, KabicTopoioa Ta ev TH OABL view TavTy uYHuNS Kal Sinyhoews 
émirnudtepa, Which occupies pages 125-154 of the fourth edition of the Guide Book 
(reprypabn) to the Monastery of Kykko, published at Venice in 1819. Mr. Cobham, 
however (Excerpta Cypria, p. 224), conjectures that his visit to Larnaka occurred 
in 1766. 
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of the Greeks against Turkish despotism and barbarism, which 
shook the Ottoman Empire to its foundations. ‘The command- 
ing influence enjoyed by the Christian primates had long been 
a source of annoyance to the Qapudan Pasha, who at that period 
was the virtual owner of the island. 'To destroy it on the first 
favourable opportunity was his fixed resolve. For this purpose 
Kuchuk Mehmed,! a man notorious for his savage and imperious 
temper, had been selected as Musellim or Governor. Appointed 
in 1820 his conduct soon showed the wisdom of his selection. 
Although from the smallness and unwarlike character of the 
population and the proximity of the neighbouring Mohammedan 
countries there appeared little likelihood of the insurrectionary 
movement extending to Cyprus, the Porte determined to send an 
army thither the more effectually to ensure the submission of 
the Rayahs. Accordingly a considerable body of troops—the 
offscourings of the Levant—arrived at Larnaka from Syria in 
June, 1821. At the same time an order was issued for the dis- 
armament of the Greek inhabitants, which was quietly effected. 
Kuchuk Mehmed regarded the occasion as a propitious one not 
only for carrying out his employer's designs, but also for enrich- 
ing himself at the expense of the more wealthy Christians. To 
ensure the peaceful acquisition of their property he perceived 
that it would first be necessary to remove the owners. ‘The 
following plan was accordingly devised for the purpose. _Work- 
ing on the well-known fears of the Government he submitted, 
when reporting the successful completion of the disarmament, a 
long list of names, comprising the bishops, heads of the monas- 
teries, superior clergy, and chief men of the Orthodox commu- 
nity, whom he charged with covertly abetting the rebels. In 
consequence of his misrepresentations orders were secretly sent 
from Constantinople to put the accused to death and confiscate 
their property. The local Aghas, who had already been made 
acquainted with the Governor’s proposed treachery, approved it 
from the prospect, which it offered, both of personal gain and of 
emancipation from the control of the Archbishop. The first 
blow was struck by the arrest in June of certain of the Christian 
notables. This was succeeded by a summons to the bishops to 
repair to Nikosia. On their arrival the Musellim demanded of 
them, as sureties for their good behaviour, the principal officials 
of their respective Sees. At a meeting of the leading Moslems 


' He was subsequently minister of police at Constantinople under the name 
of Pepee (Ilemey) Mehmed Pasha. 
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held early the following month in the Serai the Government 
mandate was read and its speedy execution decreed. Saturday, 
9th July, was the day selected, when another crime was added 
to that long list of horrors, which have brought such well- 
deserved infamy upon the Ottoman name. ‘The gates of Nikosia 
were suddenly closed and the bloody work began in the square 
before the Governor's palace. Before killing the ecclesiastics t. ae mas 
the murderers in fiendish sport saddled them like horses, break- ie Gorzespon 
ing their teeth as they bee the bits into their mouths and he 10, 1847, 
goading them with their spurs.t. The first to die were the ttitec? 
Metropolitans of Paphos, Kition and Kyrenia. ‘The Archbishop, 
whom Kuchuk Mehmed had sworn upon the Koran not to behead, 
was next led out to execution, accompanied by his secretary and 
archdeacon, Meletios. Both were hanged and the trees, on which 
they suffered, still stand to keep alive the memory of their mur- 
der. ‘The day’s slaughter ended with the decapitation of three 
of the Christian notables. But the butchers were not satisfied 
with the blood they had already shed. On the morrow they 
completed their hellish work by the execution of the abbots and 
of many of the citizens. ‘The news of what had occurred was the 
signal for similar massacres in various other parts of the island. 
In fact hardly any Christian of eminence escaped except those 
who found refuge with the European consuls, or who consented 
to save their ies at the expense of their religion. The num- 
ber of victims, which will never be accurately known, has been 
variously estimated. One account has placed it as high as 470, 
but probably half that amount represents the truth. On 
the day following the murders their co-religionists buried the 
bodies of the prelates and other martyrs within the precincts 
of the Church of Phaneromene behind the altar. There they 
remained undisturbed until the year 1872, when, by the en- 
largement of the building their resting- -place becoming in- 
cluded within the walls, the holy relics were reverently ebtideted 
and reinterred inside the sanctuary to the right of the Holy 
Table, an inscription in marble being at the same time erected 
to perpetuate the memory of these victims to Turkish cruelty 
and perfidy.” 

1“ On m’a dit qu’avant de les massacrer les Turcs, par un raffinement inoui 
de vengeance, avaient sellé les papas comme des chevaux, leur brisant les dents 


pour introduire un mors dans la bouche, et les forcant a caracoler sous leurs 
éperons.”’ 


2 The inscription runs as follows :— "ATromyymo- 
‘Ev 7@ bd thy lepay ravtny TpdmeCay Kevorapely, KelyT aL Te dora TaV KaTa Td iat cee 


1821, 9-10 “lovAlov amnyxovicbevtwy Kal Kaparoundévtwy fepwuéevwv Kal Aaikov, Kal mLdSov, p. 21 
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The expectations of the assassins were amply realised. An 
immense booty fell into their hands. All the property of the 
slain and of those who escaped the sword was confiscated to 
the Government, and acquired by Kuchuk Mehmed and _ his 
associates at a nominal price. ‘The sacred vessels of gold and 
silver belonging to the churches and monasteries were seized at 
the same time, but before they could all be sold an order was 
received from Constantinople, directing that they should be 
restored to the archdiocese. They are reported to have been 
subsequently melted down by the next Archbishop, Joakim, and 
used as bribes to appease the wrath of his Turkish masters. 

The blood of the martyred prelates had scarcely ceased to 
flow when the inhuman Governor by a refinement of cruelty 
summoned to his presence the imprisoned hostages. After 
clothing them in the customary purple robes and proclaiming 
them the successors of the murdered men, he mounted them on 
the very mules, on which their unfortunate predecessors had 
ridden to their doom, and sent them to the archiepiscopal re- 
sidence, escorted by a guard of honour composed of Janissaries. 

As!'soon as tranquillity was restored the surviving heads of 
the clergy reported to the Gicumenical See the tragic fate which 
had overtaken the bishops. They also requested that the Patri- 
arch of Antioch, from his proximity to the island, might be 
directed to send three of his suffragans to consecrate the newly- 
elected prelates. ‘The Patriarch Eugenios endeavoured to post- 
pone the ceremony, representing that for political reasons and 
from the danger attending any movement of the bishops at that 
period the request ena not be granted. At the same time 
he counselled the memorialists to have confidence in the Church 
of Constantinople, which would at the proper season advise them 
what to do. The Cypriots again addressed the Cicumenical 
See, reminding it that both tradition and the canons required 
the: Gohsecration of the prelates to take place in the island, and 
that with regard to the passage of the Syrian bishops from the 
coasts of Phoenicia no possible objection could be raised, as it 
would be done with the sanction of the Government. here 


éytos Tov mepiBdrAou Tis Pavepamevns evrapiagbevtwy. “AvarauviaBelons d5¢ Tijs 
ExkAnotas 1872- 1873; ameKoula Ono ay ék TOU Tpor épou avT@V Tapov kal Ta lepa dora 
TOY Tére Bavarobévreor, Kal éréOnoav, ws dvwrépw elpnrat, cis uynudcuvoy aidvioy. 
Ta évéuara avTay eiol radra. 

‘““Kumpravod ’Apxiemiakdmov, XpvodvOov TWdov, MeAetlov Kirriov, Aavpeytiov 
Kupnvelas, “Iwahp “Hyouuévov Kixkov, MeActiov ’Apxidiandvov, IT. Macovpa, Tl. 
Oixovouldov, M. TAvKd, Mepdicn; “lwdvvov ’AvtwvorovaAou, I. Bookod, N. Zwypapouv, 
S. SoAouH, BS. SumewmrovdAov, Xp. KoupredAdaplsn.” 
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upon Epiphanios offered no further opposition, but authorised 
the Antiochene Patriarch to proceed with the consecration. 
Seraphim, who had himself received a similar request from the 
Cypriot clergy, accordingly despatched to Cyprus the Bishops of 
Kpiphania, Seleucia and Emesa, who in December consecrated 
the various candidates to their respective Sees.1 


Joakim (1821-1824), the immediate successor of the mur- joakim. 
dered Kyprianos, before his elevation to the archiepiscopal {hzpes 
throne had been CGEkonomos of the Monastery of St. Barnabas? ” 
in the district of Famagusta. His sole recommendation for the 
office was his familiarity with ‘Turkish, always regarded as a 
very necessary qualification for the Archbishop from his inti- 
mate relations with the civil authorities. His administration 
of the See, however, speedily caused such general dissatisfaction 
that, on the petition of the inhabitants, he was compelled by the 
Government at the end of two years and five months to resign. 


Damaskenos (1824-1827), before his promotion to the primacy Damaskenos. 
had acted as Bishop of Kyrenia. His occupancy of the archi- §eou 
episcopal throne extended over scarcely three years, as he was? ™ 
deposed and exiled by the Porte to Sparta in 1827 on account 
of his opposition to the Governor, Ali Ruhi. Returning to 
his native land after some years’ absence he was, on the death 
of the then Bishop of Kition, appointed to administer the dio- 
cese, with the title of President, which he continued to do until 


his death. 


Panaretos (1827-1840), who had previously served the diocese Panaretos. 
of Paphos, first as archdeacon and then as bishop, was on the Georgiou, 
deposition of Damaskenos unanimously elected to the vacant” a 
headship. He proved himself during his tenure of office a great 
benefactor both to Church and State. In 1830 at his sugges- 
tion an assembly of the notables of the island was held, which 
despatched to Constantinople a deputation of four members to 
lay before the Government a memorial, requesting some measure 
of relief for the wretched inhabitants. The mission was most 


1 Their names and the Sees, to which they were appointed, are as follows :— 

Joakim, GEkonomos of the Monastery of the Apostle Barnabas, to the 
Archbishopric. 

Panaretos, Archdeacon of Paphos, to the See of Paphos. 

Leontios, Archimandrite of Kition, to the See of Kition. 

Damaskenos, Exarch of Kyrenia, to the See of Kyrenia, | 


Joannikios. 
Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 125. 
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successful, bringing back with it an acknowledgment for 326,000 
piastres, held by the former Governor, Alt Ruhi, from the 
island, which the Sultan remitted. He likewise frbed the See 
from a crushing debt of over 400,000 piastres, as well as re- 
purchased a volnable estate, once its property, which had been 
confiscated and sold during the troubles of 1821. In 1837, by 
the unanimous desire of the laity and bishops, he sent a second 
deputation to the capital, which obtained an imperial decree 
fixing the total annual tribute of the island, exclusive of the pay - 
of the governor and military commander and the local expenses, 
at 3,179,082 piastres. ‘Though devoid of education himself he 
was a zealous patron of learning, reorganising in 1830 the High 
School established by Kyprianos, which had gone to ruin on 
its founder’s lamented death. After holding office for thirteen 
years he finally fell a victim to a local intrigue, being forced by 
the Porte in 1840 to resign the See in favour of Joannikios. 
But he did not survive his abdication more than two years. 
Retiring first to the Monastery of St. Herakleides near Nikosia 
he, after one year’s stay, withdrew to that of the Holy Cross at 
Omodos, where he died at an advanced age. 


Joannikios (1840-1849), exarch of the archdiocese at the 
time of the massacres of 1821, was one of the few among the 
higher clergy who managed to escape the horrors of that event- 
ful year. On quitting the island he proceeded to Paris, where 
for many years he subsisted on a monthly allowance of 250 
francs from the Public Treasury. During his sojourn in the 
French capital he became acquainted with the Turkish states- 
men, Reshid and Fetih Ahmed Pashas, who brought him to 
Constantinople. In 1839 through their mstrumentality he re- 
turned to Cyprus, furnished with a letter from the Grand Vizier 
granting him a monthly pension of 1000 piastres from the 
island ‘Treasury. On his arrival in his native land the faction 
opposed to Panaretos adopted him as their candidate, and 
endeavoured to persuade the Porte to depose the former in his 
favour. ‘The two patrons of Joannikios, well aware that he did 
not possess the necessary qualifications for the office, at first 
opposed his nomination. But the Cypriots persisting in their 
demands they eventually gave way, on the understanding that 
their protégé should remain Archbishop and that no subsequent 
petition for his removal would be entertained. On the accept- 
ance of these conditions a Berat was issued appointing him to 
the primacy in the room of Panaretos. Joannikios during the 
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course of these negotiations had returned to Constantinople, 
but now again left for the island, accompanied by some of his 
adherents and a new Governor, lately appointed. The party 
disembarked at Paphos in the beginning of October, 1840. 
From this place letters were sent to Nikosia to the then 
Musellim, acquainting him with the nomination of Joannikios 
and directing the detention of Panaretos at the Serai until the 
traveller's arrival at the seat of government. On receipt of 
these orders the Governor sent for Panaretos and, after placing 
him and his deacon, Meletios, under a guard of three zaptiehs, 
proceeded to seal up all the rooms of the archiepiscopal resi- 
dence except the Synod Hall, which he left open for the 
accommodation of the Primate’s suite. Immediately on_ his 
arrival at Nikosia Joannikios went with the new Governor to 
the vice-regal palace. ‘There he was invested by the latter 
with the usual robe of honour and subsequently the same day, 
according to custom, enthroned in the Church of St. John, 
receiving later (13th Oct., 1840), from the deposed Archbishop 
his resignation in writing. ‘The position, which he had thus 
acquired, Joannikios retained until his death in 1849, in spite 
of two attempts made by the partisans of Panaretos to oust 
him. During his nearly ten years’ occupation of the primacy 
he is reported to have displayed considerable energy and bold- 
ness in the defence of his political rights. In 1842 he is said 
to have sent a deputation to Constantinople on behalf of the 
island community and later (1848) to have gone in person on 
the same errand. But, notwithstanding his exertions and the 
owerful friends he possessed at Court, he was able to accom- 
plish little for the benefit of his native land. ‘This failure his 
biographer ascribes to his lack of judgment and political virtues, 
as well as to the hostility he encountered from the opposite 
faction, which paralysed all his efforts. 


Kyrillos (1849-1854), archimandrite of the archdiocese, was Kyrinos. 
chosen to succeed Joannikios. A relative of the murdered @u2Re 
Kyprianos and a survivor himself of the tragic scenes of 1821, he? 
had passed twenty-eight years in the See previous to his promo- 
tion as its head. He is said to have been distinguished for his 
intelligence and activity both in ecclesiastical and_ political 
matters. In connection with local questions he had already 
visited Constantinople twice, once in 1835 and again in 1848, 
on the last occasion in company with his immediate predecessor. 
Before he could assume office a dispute arose concerning the 
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validity of his election. ‘The party opposed to him, which 
received the support of the Musellim, asserting in the interests 
of their candidate that he had not received a majority of the 
suffrages called for a re-election. These misrepresentations suc- 
ceeded in delaying his official recognition and confirmation for 
three months. On anew election taking place, in the hall of the 
Serai, Kyrillos was again chosen by an “overwhelming majority, 
and immediately recognised as Archbishop by the Government. 
‘This experience at the very commencement of his career seems 
to have exercised a most depressing influence upon the new 
Primate. His former boldness was succeeded by a certain 
timidity and caution, which characterised him to the end of his 
days. His death is said to have been hastened by the following 
circumstance. During the height of the Crimean War, which 
occurred at that period, a certain anonymous pamphlet was 
issued by the Athenian press inflaming the national sentiments 
of the Greek subjects of the Porte and inciting them to rebellion. 
Its reputed author is reported to have been Epaminondas Fran- 
koudi, then headmaster of the High School at Nikosia and a 
resident in the Archbishop’s house. ‘Though the writer was 
never discovered the incident roused the suspicions of the Gover- 
nor and leading Turks against the Christians, and especially 
against the Archbishop. ia hey charged the Orthodox popula- 
tan of Nikosia with meditating an attack upon them and 
harbourmg revolutionary ideas, Baud demanded their disarma- 
ment. Kyrillos, apprehensive lest the fanaticism of the Moslems 
might precipitate some terrible catastrophe, appealed to the 
Governor and Qazi to restrain them from making an onslaught 
on his co-religionists. But the anxiety, through which he had 
gone, and the fear, which he seems never to have been able 
entirely to shake off, so undermined his health that he died in 
July 1854 at the Monastery of St. Herakleides after an illness 
of only three months. Though in occupation of the primacy 
for so limited a period and known to have encountered much 
opposition, Kyrillos is asserted to have governed the Church 
worthily and conferred valuable services upon his country. 


Makarios. Makarios (1854-1865), the next occupant of the See, had spent 
Georzou, twenty-seven years in its service before being called on to pre- 
im side. Wise and prudent rather than daring he had the good 
fortune to succeed to the archiepiscopal throne at a period of 
general prosperity and tranquillity. His attention not being 


distracted by political questions and anxieties he was able the 
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more closely to devote himself to the spiritual advancement of 
his people. He was a zealous patron of education and did much 
to increase the efficiency of the schools, both in Nikosia and 
throughout the diocese, besides founding the first female school 
ever established in his metropolis. He maintained also at 
Athens two theological students, whose support was defrayed 
out of the diocesan treasury. Both of them, after first acting as 
masters in the High School, have since attaimed to positions of 
the highest eminence in their native Church. ‘The one was 
the late revered Primate, Sophronios, while the other, de- 
ceased a few years ago, was the well-known Bishop of Kition, 
Kyprianos. In the archiepiscopal residence itself Makarios 
effected many improvements and repairs. Among others he 
restored the great Synod Hall in 1862-63, and built the spacious 
apartments on either side of it for the reception of the bishops 
and other distinguished guests. Whilst engaged in these useful 
labours he was suddenly carried off in 1865 by the cholera, 
which was then raging in Nikosia. ‘Though he might have 
preserved his life, as he was urged to do, by a timely removal 
to the mountains, he preferred to share the dangers of his 
people rather than set his priests an example of deserting the 
sick and dying without the last consolations of religion. He 
died on 4th August in that year, a martyr to duty, leaving 
behind him a pattern worthy of imitation and a memory cher- 
ished by all who knew him. He is described as a man of a 
singularly sweet and engaging disposition, which won for him 
not only the affection of his own people, but also the esteem and 
regard of the Turkish authorities and of his Moslem compatriots. 


Sophronios IT. (1865-1900), the late venerable head of the sopnronios 1. 
island Church, was a native of the village of Phini in the Nahieh @cehu: 
of Kilanion. So great was the panic caused by the cholera that,” *** 
after the death of Makarios, three months elapsed before the 
election of his successor. At the end of that time the three 
suffragan bishops, with the representatives of the Orthodox com- 
munity, met according to custom and nominated to the vacant 
dignity the Deacon Sophronios, who was then presiding over the 
High School in Nikosia. Like that of his lamented predecessor, 
the period of his rule was marked by none of those troubles 
from without which have so harassed other occupants of the 
archiepiscopal throne. Following the example set by Makarios 
he strenuously devoted himself to the intellectual and spiritual 
advancement of those entrusted to his care. During his tenure 
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of office he conferred two signal services upon his native 
land. It was owing greatly to his active co-operation that the 
measures devised by that wise and enlightened Governor, Said 
Pasha, to combat the ravages of the locusts, those terrible scourges 
of Cypriot agriculture, were so successful. Hardly was this task 
completed baer a Keasnd pressing danger claimed his attention. 
In 1870 a severe drought, with its attendant famine, threatened 
the lives of the inhabitants. In consequence of the misery and 
losses sustained by the islanders through these two crushing 
misfortunes it was resolved to petition uhie supreme Goverient 
for some measures of relief. A deputation composed of four 
members, two Christians and two Moslems, and headed by the 
Archbishop, was accordingly despatched to Constantinople. So 
well did it plead the cause of the distressed islanders, ably 
seconded by the advocacy of the Cypriot Qibrisli Mehmed Pasha, 
that in the short space of one month and a half it succeeded in 
obtaining the two concessions, for which it asked. A firman was 
issued withdrawing Cyprus from the Vilayet of the Islands and 
constituting it an independent Mutessariflik, while the necessary 
seed for the following year was authorised to be drawn from the 
Government granaries in the island. But peaceful though 
Sophronios’ occupation of the primacy has been, in a sense it 
has proved to be one of the most eventful in the history of the 
island and its Church. On 10th July, 1878, the Crescent, that 
symbol of oppression and murder, set for ever, and Cyprus sud- 
denly awoke to find that the nightmare of Turkish misrule, 
which had brooded over her for 300 years, had become at last a 
thing of the past. An English sovereign in the centuries long 
gone by had been the means of introducing Western tyranny 
into the island. An English sovereign was now to repair the 
wrong wrought by her predecessor. 'The Cypriots were, for 
the first time in their national existence, to taste the blessings of 
freedom and constitutional government, and to learn that they 
had no longer anything to fear from those same Western strangers, 
who had formerly come to them in so different a guise. Who 
can tell what other and greater benefits may not yet result from 
the political changes, which twenty-two years ago transferred 
Cyprus from the rule of an Oriental despot to that of the most 
liberty-loving nation of Europe? Perhaps under God’s provi- 
dence it has been reserved for her to serve as the bond of union 
between those two great branches of Christ’s Church, which have 
remained too long dissevered, the Eastern and the Anglican—a 
service which will constitute not the least of her claims upon 
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the gratitude and affectionate regard of Christians. The Ortho- 
dox Communion of Cyprus need be under no misgiving as to its 
future. The English Church, unlike its Romish predecessor, 
does not seek to deprive it of its lawful heritage. If such an 
assurance were needed it was amply given in the sermon! de- 
livered at the consecration of St. Paul’s, Nikosia, on 27th April 
1886, when the preacher, in alluding to the former Papal usur- 
pation, said : “ No repetition of such interference with the historic 
rights of their Church have our Christian brethren in Cyprus to 
fear at the hands of English Churchmen in the present day. 
Attached as we are to the worship and discipline of our own 
Church, we have not the will, even had we the power, to force 
our usages upon sister Churches. As we have no thought of 
changing our own rites and ceremonies, we have no thought of 
asking our Eastern brethren to change theirs. Lovers of liberty, 
we are anxious to promote, not to prejudice, the independence of 
sister Churches. The ecclesiastical rulers of this island may feel 
assured that no proselytising inroads will be made upon their 
flocks from this English Church, which they now see erected on 
their soil. ‘They may feel assured that no seeds of discord or 
schism will be planted among their people by the English clergy 
who shall have authority here to exercise their ministry. ‘They 
may feel assured that in Cyprus as elsewhere Englishmen will be 
true to their traditional policy of upholding: the principle of 
national, independent, self-governed Churches.” 


1« Our Church in Cyprus,” a sermon preached by the Rt. Rev. C. W. Sand- 
ford, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar, at the consecration of the Church of St. Paul 
at Nikosia, 27th April, 1886. 


Kyprianos, 
p. 99. 


Thid., p. 100. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HE history of the Church in its commencement presents 
everywhere the same features. At first, with but few 
exceptions, its ranks contained only the poor and lowly. 

And the Christian community of Cyprus appears to have fol- 


lowed the same general rule. The early bishops and _ pastors 


were men of no social distinction. Tradition says they were 
not ashamed to handle the spade and the plough for their 
daily support, and to find the means of relief for the helpless 
and indigent among their little flocks. Like their predecessors, 
the Apostles, they travelled through the country, staff in hand, 
dependent upon the chance hospitality of the faithful, bien 
ing the wavering and seeking by their own godly lita and con- 
versation to draw the heathen into the fold.! 

The Church of Cyprus not only appeals to Holy Scripture in 
support of its claim to have received the Faith direct from the 
Apostles, but declares on the authority of tradition that it 
derives from them its episcopate also. The names of Barnabas, 
Lazarus, Epaphroditos, Herakleides, Myron, Philagrios and 


Tychicos stand foremost in its annals to the present day. It 


1 Aud thy erickey Trav pux@y Tay Xpiotiavay Tore THs Nhoov, patverat ard Twa 
onuciuara, evpebévTa eis xeipdypapa BiBAia vould, STi joay mepioodrepoy amd 
TpidKoyTa “Enlokomol, mrwxol wey Kal xwpls weyadompéreiay, kal mappnotay eis Ta 
etwev, GAN adrnbets Tloiueves Kal AiddoKadot TOU éavTa@y puKpow To.uviov, drep Hrov 
To Kal’ aitd TéAOS TOD emirkomevely, Kal orypumvely, kal Sid va Kabodnyover : Tov Aadv, 
eis ornpry pov THS GmeophT ov iylas NOY Tlorews, Kal did va EAkwor kad Tovs “EAAnV aS, 
émov TOTE Hoay TAGS ey TH Nihow, eis Thy Tory TOU Xpiorov, Kal me Thy KaTe 
Xpiorby every, kal Tamewhy woAitelay Twy, Kal we Thy vovdectay, kal SidackaAlay 
TOV, "Exropevov 70 els Thy 6ddv dmroorohiKds Me Thy Baxrnpiay Tov: Kal @v0a Exauvay 
Td Kardhumpa, epyov elxoy evOds va Kapvouy Thy poo evx hy Twv, Kal vo vouberhg ovat 
TOUS OAtyortorous, } rat cidwrordrpas é ert TOTE, Of wey Va orepewbovow els Thy miorw 
KANALT EpOV, of 5 aévres Ta efOwdra, vas mpoo €AGeoo't ™m dAnbet mioret Tov Xpiorov. 
Tére Sty hoay TpoTiuhoets, Kad mpwroKabedpiat, Kal rhrAot irephpavol, kal avyurdcrarot 
cis TovTOUS TOUS GmAOVETATOUS ’Apyxiepets, GAA’ 6 mpegBUTEpos KaTa Thy HAuiay, Kal 
pdarora 6 Sid Toy Bloy Tov akioulunros, kal eumeipdtepos, eis Thy 5idackaAlay, éxetvos, 
kal pevyoy Tas Tuas TY avOpdTrwr, éAduBave Kal elye TA Tpwreia Kal Thy mporlunow. 
déy éverpémoyTo va okdmTwot Thy Viv, Kal va Thy dpoTpidct 61a Ta pds Td Cv avaryKaia, 
kal ard Tovs KdmoUS TwY Va emiTKenTwYTAL, Kad va eAEodaL TOS GduYdTOUS, Kal rrwxovs 
TOU MIKpOv Toluviov TwY. 
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reverences them as its holiest saints, and honours them as its 
founders. 'The successors whom they appointed acknowledged 
no external ecclesiastical authority nor considered it necessary 
to seek consecration beyond the limits of the island. They Kyprianos, 
governed the clergy and people of their respective dioceses >" 
strictly in accordance with the customs, which had been trans- 
mitted to them from the Apostles. The only superior they re- 
cognised was the local Synod, to which they referred such 
matters as they did not feel individually competent to decide. 
At first absolute equality reigned among them, such deference 
as they paid to one another being entirely voluntary. The eldest 
in age, and especially those who were distinguished for zeal and 
knowledge, occupied the chief place in ther esteem. But, as 
the faithful increased, of necessity the number of the bishops 
became augmented also. Then at length appeared a certain 
definite order of precedence. ‘Those, who filled the Sees once 
occupied by the nominees of the Apostles, came to be regarded 
by the rest as their metropolitans and were given the sole right 
of conferring consecration. Such was the system observed in 
the island Church until the assembling of the First General 
Council at Nicaea, a period of 280 years from the coming of 
the Apostles (2.¢., 280 + a.p 45 = a.p. 325), and not 290, as 


Kyprianos states.! 


1H ra@yv Kumplwy iepa “ExxAnoia éd€x6n Thy wiotw brd Tov wylwy AmoarTéAwy 
TlavAov kal BapydBa, as ek tay Tpdtewy tay ’AmooréAwy pavOdvouey* ZraBev 
ducows im avtav Kal apxiepets mpds Kabodnylay Tay muoTaY, ay Evas eivat 6 a’Tbs 
"AmédaroAos BapydBas, orpapels wera TO Khpvyma eis THY waTpida Tov Sadapiva. 
"Emagpdditos, evas Tv EBdounkovTa, expnudticey Emloxomos cis Thy Akthy Apyelor, 
mwoAw TOTE TAHTLOY TOV xwplov "AkavOods. 6 TeTpahwepos AdCapos Kiriwy ’Apxtepeds 
xelporovnbeis. “HparAcidios kal Mupwy eis Tauacdy. ral els SoAé€ay iAdrypios Mabnths 
*Amoordadou IMérpov, kal Tuxinds cis doy, dy 6 MavaAos Karel avrdy ayamnrby ader- 
poy, kal mordy oikovduoy Kal sbydovdroy adrod év Kimpm (Kupi@ ;) Adtovs evpickouer 
Beucdiwras THs lepas ’ExkAnolas Tay Kumpiwy amb thy toroplay, kal ard Toy avToy 
Biov Kal pwaptipiov, Kal TovTwy of Siddoxo1, ws mapeAaBor, am’ avTay duoiBalws 
exelporovovyTo, Kal éeroiwavoy Td avTay eyxeipiobey TMoluroy 6 Kal cis: Kal obre 
xpos eyvwpiCovro va troTeAovow cis Td TaY “Apxlepewy EiwOev Tis Nhoou, ore 
oodAua eotoxdobnoay wort, eay Bey erpexov va AauBdvovy Thy xEporoviay Twy 
mrépay THs Oaddoons. Tnpodvytes thy cuyhOeay hy Tapa Tay ayiwy AmooTéAwy Tapé- 
AaBoy ex Siadoxijs, ekuBépvovy Thy KAjpoy Kal Toby Aaby kaTd& Td mMvEVMATIKbY, EKaTTOS 
eis hy mpoxetpiaOn Emapxlay ris Njrou: Sty eyvapiCay cis &AAOv Tiva bmoTaryHy, €iui) 
novo eis Thy ab’tay atvati Kal Svvodov, eis hy aveédepey 6 Kal cis THY ’Apxiepewy 
doa ouvvéBaoy eis Thy “Emapxlay tov mepl éxkAnoiacrixhs oikovoulas, kal TX dmroia 
pdvos Sey eSdvero va Kpivy, 7) va aropacion. avtave 5& 6 dpiOuds Tay TioTaY, Hitave 
Kara avaryeny Kai 6 apiuos Tay emickdr@y, Kal of SevTEpo ws pera Katpby Tlomuviov 
mpootariay AaBdyres, epepoy simorayhy cis Tos Siaddxous Tay ’ArooTdAwy, Kal ws 
MytporoAiras avtav 51a opOyy tdatw éaéBovro, rapa ray droiwy kal éxeiporovovyTo. 
Tlp@rov 5¢ rh tater pavepdy bri eyvdpilay avéxabey Toy “Apxiepéa Sadraulyys, Kal 
Sorepoy THS Kwvoraytias Acyouevov, ws TOD "AmoardAov BapydBa Siddoxor, Kal as 


Kyprianos 
p. 391. 


Ibid., p. 99, 
n. (a). 


Sozomen, _ 
H. E., lib. vii., 
c. 19, 
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Kyprianos, indeed, professes to have seen in an ancient 
Nomocanon a list of these early Sees into which the island 
was divided. According to this authority the total number 
was thirty-one, composed as follows :— 

Metropolises, six.—Constantia, Paphos, Kition, Amathus, Ky- 
renia and Kurion. 

Bishoprics, twenty-five.—Trimythus, Kythra, Photolampos, 
or Levkosia, Karpasea, Neapolis, Lampusa, Sari, Dora, Solea, 
Saldi, A nakbmias Gabzx, Banothe, Batanea, Therakomia, 
Arsenoé, Machmere, Pyrgokrate, Petna, Ariachi, Tamasi, 
Chirokiti, Stani, Koreatha and Bilbanos.! 

But the same writer admits that there is no evidence for the 
existence of all.2 The number he himself regards as excessive 
from (1) the prevalence of persecution at the period, which 
would invest the episcopal office with peculiar danger; (2) the 
large heathen population rendering the presence of so many 
bishops unnecessary ; and (3) the absence of all mention of so 
large an episcopate in contemporary records. ‘These considera- 
tions lead him to reject all but fourteen, which he enumerates, 
declaring that, even if the others eHicted at all, their occupants 
were merely i in the position of chorepiscopi, charged with the 
supervision of some three or four churches each. And _ this 
view is strongly corroborated by the testimony of Sozomen re- 
garding the presence of such functionaries in the island.® 


THs ToAEWS eKElYNS, EK TAAQLOD ExXOVENS TA TpwTEla Tapa Tas &AAaS TéAELS, 51d TODTO 
Kat Mytpdérodis TeTiuntat. Towdroy jy Td cvaTnua THs exkAnolas THs Nhoov pexph 
THs TpeTHs Suvdbov, eis Sidornua Snrdadh 290 xpdvwy, ad’ ob 6 "Amdarodos TMadAos 
kal BapydBas edidatay thy tepay rior Tov Xpiorod eis thy Kvapov. 

IMnrTpomddAets. 

‘O Kwvotaytias, ‘O Mdpov, ‘O Kirtalwy, ‘O ’Auabotyros, ‘O Kupnvias, ‘O Koupiwr. 

-EmicKoTal. 

‘O Tpiysv8ovvros, ‘O Kv0pav, ‘O SwrodAaumods, 7} Aevkocias, ‘O Kapracéwy, ‘O 
NeamdrAews Newerov, ‘O Aayurovans, ‘O Sdpwy, ‘O Aopds, ‘O Soréas, ‘O SddAdov, 
‘O’Avarwulas, ‘O TaBay, ‘O Bayd0ns, ‘O Batravéwy, ‘O @epaxoutas, ‘O "Apoevdns, ‘O 
Maxpepav, ‘O Mupyoxparéy, ‘O Tervys, ‘O ’Apidxwy, ‘O Taudowy, ‘O Xoipoxoireyr, 
‘O Srdvwy, ‘O Kopedas, ‘O BiABavods. 

2T@ bvrt dmlbavoy Soxet 6 TocovTwy Apxtepéwy apiOuds eis Tas apxas THs TloTEws, 
ey pécw TocolTwy Siwyuay mpodaBdyTwy, kab drov Sev e(nAotumetto kat’ éxetvous 
TOUS Kaupovs n atia avrh, mapa amd Tovs TOAAG edAaBels Kal memeOdTas TH Tov lepod 
evaryyeAlov KnpUymaTi: udAiora ey wéow ToTovTOU Aaov, TOU mepiooorEpou eidwAo- 
Adrpov, Kat mos TOUVTOLS TOY “Emap x iav avTay Th Ovo mar ar Garep ey ovdevt Tay 
loropucay MOTOTE onwewwbevTa eUpouev. “Obey paddoy kplyowey TOUS TEepiacorepous 
Tav 14 “Apxlepéewy, oiov TWas XwpemiTKsmous, Kal Mpocoraras "EKKAnOlL@Y TpLaY, 7) 
Tecodpay xwplwy Ka Eva: KpwéTw Bt 6 dvayweoKwy as BovAerat. 


3 °-Ev taAdots 5€ Overy eotw brn kal éy Kopas emloKorro: iepodyTal, ws mapa ’Apa- 
Biots kal Kumplois &yvwr, kal mapa rots év bpvylas Navarwwots kat Movtaviorais. 
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The fourteen Sees, which alone Kyprianos acknowledges, Kyprianos, 
are :-— 

1. Levkosia.’' 2. Tamasea. 3. Kition. 4. Amathus. © 5. 
Kurias. 6. Arsenoé. 7. Paphos. 8. Solea. 9. Lapithos. 

10. Kyrenia. 11. Kythrea. 12. Trimythus. 13. Karpasia. 
14. Neapolis. 

The existence of these, he assures his readers, can be conclu- 
sively proved from the biographies of the holy men, who presided 
over them. 

Various other estimates have also been given respecting the 
actual number of the cities and Sees which the island in early 
times possessed. Omitting those of some of the more recent 
writers on the subject, we find the following among the more 
important of these lists. 

Pliny, writing fifteen years after the introduction of Christian- pin, 1p. v., 
ity (A.D. 61), mentions the names of fifteen cities as existing in®™ 
Cyprus when he wrote.! From their importance and the fact Thee 
the ecclesiastical divisions of a place generally followed the lines of 
the civil we are justified in assuming that the Christian com- 
munities to be found in them were presided over by bishops. 

‘They are as follows :— 

1. Paphos. 2. Palepaphos. 3. Curias. 4, Citium. 5. Cori- 
neum, 6. Salamis. 7. Amathus. 8. Lapethos. 9. Sole. 

10. 'Tamasseus. 11. Epidarum. 12. Chytri. 13. Arsinoé. 14. 
Carpasium. 15. Golgi. 

Hierokles the Chae eae aniey (A.p. 500) in his Synekdemos, or Mino, Pat. 
Travellers Guide, gives a list identical with the above in point cx ent ASL 
of number, but not of names :— 

1. Constantia (metropolis). 2. Tamassos. 3. Kition. 4. 
Amathusia. 5: Koren. 6. Paphos. 7. Arsenoé. 8. Soli. 9. 
Lapithos. 10. Kirboea. 11. Kythri. 12. Karpasin. 13. Ky- 
renia. 14. Trimithus. 15. Levkosia. 

The Notitia Episcopatuum, to which Leo Allatius assigns the Leo Allatius, 
date A.p. 813, declaring erroneous the commonly received opinion Oecid., et 
that they were compiled in the time of Leo (VI.) the Philosopher Perpet, Con- 
(a.p. 886-A.p. 911) and Photios, Patriarch of Constantinople, e-25,p. 4 
thus reckons them: 

1. Constantia (metropolis). 2. Kition. 3. Amathus. 4. 
Kurion. 5. Paphos. 6. Arsenoé. ‘7. Soli. 8. Lapithos. 9. 
Kyrenia. 10. 'Tamasos. 11. Kythri. 12. Trimithus. 13. 
Karpasin. 


1 In the same passage he adds also, ‘‘ Fuere et ibi Cinyria, Marium, Idalium”’, 


16 
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them. ib. The Emperor Constantine (VII.) Porphyrogennetos (A.p. 911- 
Migne, Pat. A.D. 959) in his work De Thematibus Orientis states that the 
cxiil, pp. province of Cyprus, which was governed by consularies, contained 
the following cities :-— 
1. Constantia (metropolis). 2. Kition. 3. Amathus. 4. 
Kyrenia. 5. Paphos. 6. Arsinoé. 7%. Soli. 8. Lapithos. 9, 
Kerma (Levkosia). 10. Kythzria. 11. Tamasos. 12. Kurion. 
13. Nemevos. 14. Trimythos. 15. Karpasion. 
Migne, however, remarks that this list is principally derived 
from that of Hierokles. 
Allatius, ut The Canonist Nilos Doxa Patri (a.p. 1143) and Georgios 
shes Cyprios (a.p. 1289) give lists identical with that of the Notitia 
Episcopatuum in the number and order of the names. 
Machzra, The medizval chronicler Leontios Machzera (a.p. 1426) also 
pp furnishes a catalogue of the Sees. Though he wrote towards the 
close of the Latin supremacy, when a very considerable reduction 
had taken place in the number of the Orthodox dioceses, he 
enumerates them as they existed previous to the change :— 
1. Salamis. 2. Thamasia. 3. Kition. 4. Amathus. 5. 
Kyrinea. 6. Paphos. 7. Arsenoé. 8. Solia. 9, Lapithos. 
10. Kytherea. 11. Trimythus. 12. Karpasea. 13, Levkosia. 
14. Neapolis. 
Amadi, Francesco Amadi, a chronicler of a somewhat later date (00. A.D. 
pp. ®** 1566), who composed his work in Italian, states that the Ortho- 
dox Sees before their partial disestablishment by the Latins 
amounted to fourteen. His list, however, on examination proves 
to contain fifteen names :— 
1. Chiti. 2 Solia. 3. Lapitho. 4. Cerines. 5. Tamassia. 
6. Chitria. 7. Trimithussia. 8. Nicosia. 9. Bapho. 10. 
Arsenoe. 11. Limisso. 12. Amathonda. 13. Curia. 14, Fama- 
gusta. 15, Carpasso. 
Fi. Boustron, Florio Boustron (ob. a.p. 1570), one of the latest of these 
ee writers, also furnishes the following list :—- 
1. Constantia or Salamina. 2. Thamassia. 3. Chition. 4. 
Amathussa. 5. Cureon. 6. Papho. 7. Arsenoe. 8. Solia. 
9. Lapitho. 10. Cerines. 11, Chitria. 12. ‘Trimithussa. 
13. Carpasso. 14. Limisso (cittd nuova). 15. Leucado or 


Leucosia. 
Lo Quien, The distinguished author of the Oriens Christianus gives a 
"list which, it will be observed, exceeds in extent any of the pre- 
ceding :— 


1. Salamis. 2. Citium. 3. Curium. 4. Tamassus. 5, Paphos. 
6. Neapolis. 7. Amathus. 8. Arsinoé. 9. Lapithus. 10. Car- 


ee eeE——————— ee ee ee 
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pasia. 11. Chytri. 12. Trimithus. 138. Soh. 14. Ceraunia. 
15. Theodosiana. 16. Ledri. 

Various other sources of information, too, remain for ascer- 
taining the number of Sees existing at different times in the 
island. 

The pseudo-canons of Niczea (No. 37) mention fourteen. Mansi, 
Saint Willibald, who made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in ii. wri 
A.D. 722, estimates them at twelve. 

The Abbot Daniel, a Russian ecclesiastic, who visited the Balestine, 
island at the beginning of the twelfth century (carc. a.p. 1106- Society, pp, 7 
A.b. 1107), gives a much higher total. He reports the exist- Abbe, 
ence of twenty bishops and a metropolitan. But the value of 
his testimony is seriously impaired by the great discrepancies 
in the MSS., some placing the number of prelates as high as 
twenty-four, while others reduce it to fourteen. 

The case of John, Bishop of Amathus, quoted by Balsamon Balsamon, Tn 
in his commentary on the Twelfth Gahan of the Sixth Coun- Goneil: VE 
cil of Carthage (A.p. 419) proves that towards the end of the 
Byzantine r ile they numbered at least thirteen. ‘The Gicumenical 
Patriarch, Lukas Chrysoberges, set aside the sentence of de- 
position pronounced against him partly on the ground that it 
had been procured in a synod composed of merely twelve bishops 
instead of the full complement. 

Willebrand of Oldenburgh, whose visit to the island occurred Genesii de 
just twenly years (a.p. 1211) after the commencement of the & Constantino 
Latin occupation, when no reduction had yet taken place in the Venetiis, 
Orthodox Sees, gives their number as thirteen.’ About ten 
years later (1222) this number by decree of Cardinal Pelagius nist. ae 
was reduced to four, an arrangement which has never since been p. p Bee 


disturbed. 


The Bishop of Salamis, as the successor of Barnabas, was ac- 
corded the first place in the local hierarchy, while his See, from the 
pre-eminence it of old possessed over the other cities of Cyprus, 
was regarded as the metropolis. Whether Salamis actually en- 
joyed this distinction from the very first is a question on which 
from want of evidence no decided opinion perhaps can now be 
offered. But the statement at least at the period of the Coun- 
cil of Niczea (a.p. 325) is open to doubt. If the order in the Mansi, con. 


a, tom. tis 


signatures of those attending that Council is of any value Paphos col. 696 


1 Greeci vero, quibus Latini per totam hanc terram (i.e. Cyprum) dominan 
tur, tredecim habent Episcopos: quorum unus est Archiepiscopus. 


Mansi, Con- 
cilla, tom. iv., 
col. 1126. 


Kedrenos. 
Theophanes. 


Lusignan, 
p. 39 (b). 
Kyprianos, 
p. 96. 
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would seem to have been then the premier bishropric, as the 
name of Kyrillos of Paphos heads the list of the Cypriot prelates, 
immediately preceding that of Gelasios of Salamis. ‘That this 
circumstance cannot, however, be regarded as conclusive is evi- 
dent from the fact that even so late as the Council of Ephesus 
(A.D. 431), the Bishop of Paphos, Saprikios, still heads the lists, 
though Salamis is known to have regained its former pre-emin- 
ence long before that period. But when and under what cir- 
cumstances the latter town lost for a while its supremacy it is 
at this distance of time impossible to say. That it recovered 
from the havoc wrought by the Jews in a.p. 115 is evident from 
the statements of certain Byzantine historians that in a.p. 334 
a dreadful earthquake destroyed the greater part of it, causing 
terrible mortality among the population. It seems at any rate 
to have resumed its ancient position by a.p. 368, when the cele- 
brated Epiphanios was consecrated to the See as primate. Its 
resuscitation may possibly have been due to the division of 
the Empire by Constantine the Great, when Cyprus was included 
in the prefecture of the East, whose chief town was Antioch. 
‘The advantage of having the seat of government in the island 
near the central authority may have led to the selection of Sala- 
mis as the capital, with the consequent recovery of its former 
ecclesiastical dignity 

The metropolitan See, which originally was known only as 
Salamis, afterwards acquired the additional name of Constantia. 
‘T'wo explanations of this double title have been given. The first, 
which is wholly legendary and local, is on the face of it impos- 
sible. We are informed that the Emperor Hadrian, having 
regard to the remoteness of some of the provinces from Rome, 
sent thither certain governors, or petty Kings, as they are called, 
whom he invested with independent powers for their good onder 
and government. One of these so- styled Kinglets, who exercised 
Shon ity about a.p. 290, during the reign of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, was Constans, afi whom the city of Salamis was called 


! PerciO Traiano havendo restituito ad alcune Provincie i Re loro, cioé fatti 
di novo, pose in Cipro parimente un Re, et cosi Cipro ritornd nel Regno, 
ma pero era soggetto alli Romani et gli rendeva il tributo ogni anno. 


‘O 5& ‘Adpiavds AtALos, Kplivwy apyodidrepoy Sid Td mdKpos Tis Péuns, eovornoe 
rwas ‘Hyeudvas eis Tas weydAas "Emapxias, kal Somep twas elmreiy BaoAloxous - 
TvyXwphoas avrois TWd Svvapuy Tepioworépoy dia va Siapuardrrwyrat curd Tas daro- 
sractas of baucpvol Tomo. Kal emapxiat, brroketwevou duws airol ot Baoirioxor eis TOY 
’Aeroy THs ‘Pouns, kal eis TovTou Ta vevmata, é eméat pepe kal eis Thy Nico iyeuova, 
boris pepe Kal TirAoy Bactrews, Kal eEovaolate wexpis Srov 7H ‘Pdun eBovlAero, etre 6 
Movdpxns avrijs. 
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Constantia. 'Thé second account, however, rests upon an his- 
torical and surer foundation. Several of the island chroniclers 
claim Constantine the Great as the reputed founder of Con- 
stantia. They say that he erected it on the ruins of Salamis, 
previously destroyed by severe and frequent earthquakes. The 
erroneousness of this statement is easily demonstrated on_his- 
torical grounds. Neither Theophanes nor Kedrenos, who both es, sathas, 


notice the great earthquake of a.p. 334, represents that Constan- cess 


tine, who was then Emperor, rebuilt it, or changed 1ts name Fees 
Constantia. In fact we learn from the ee historian that the 
city was only partially overthrown by this visitation. The 
catastrophe, which caused its final ruin, did not really occur 
until some years later, viz., in a.p. 345 during the reign of his 
third son, Constantius. That Emperor, who was then residing 
at Antioch, rebuilt it, changing its name to Constantia in honour 
of himself, as he did in thé case of several other cities, which he 
restored, ¢.¢., Antarados in Phoenicia and Antoninopolis in Meso- 
potamia. John Malalas describes at greater length the destruc- pmsl 
tion which then took place. “In his reign Salamis, a city of }®. xii 
Cyprus, suffered from a calamity, the ereater part of it being 
submerged in the sea by an earthquake, while what remained 
fell to ‘the ground. Constantius having reconstructed it and 
spent large sums upon it and refounded it, remitted their taxes 
to the surviving citizens for four years, and having adorned it 
with various buildings, what was once Salamis had its name 
changed to Constantia from him, and is now the metropolis of 
Cyprus.” But the historian is mistaken in attributing to Con- 
stantius Chlorus a work which was really due to his grandson, 
Constantius II., as the former never exercised any authority 
whatever in the eastern dominions of the Roman Empire. Le Le Quien, 0.C., 
Quien, who notices this statement of the Byzantine chronicler, 1038-108, 
questions its accuracy for the same reason and assigns the vende 
of reconstruction to the younger Constantius. He further re- 
marks that Malalas by the expression he uses, ‘ which is now the 
metropolis of Cyprus” (Tvs éori viv pntpoToXdts THs Kurpov), 
seems to imply that the city had not always occupied that 
position. 

Constantia after its reconstruction appears for some time to 
have been known under both names. When Epiphanios the 
Great was first appointed to the See (a.p. 368) it was called in- 
differently both Salamis and Constantia, as is evident from the 
biography of the saint written by his disciples John and Polybios. 
But before his death, which took place at the beginning of the . 


= Quien, 0.C., 
tom. ii., 
1039-1040. 


Mansi, 
Concilia, tom 
xi., col. 989. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
tom. ii. 
1041-1042. 


Dositheos, 
AwdexaBe- 
Bdos, 

lib. v., c. 20, 
para. 3. 
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fifth century (a.p. 403), the latter name had become the more. 
usual, as we learn from the same sources of information. Saint 
Jerome, who flourished at the same period as the renowned 
primate of Cyprus (a.p. 340-a.p. 420), in speaking of Salamis 
says that, when he wrote, it was called Constantia. Le Quien, 
too, remarks that, though Gelasios is styled in the lists of the 
Nicene fathers Bishop of Salamis, his successors in the See 
were always described in subsequent Councils as Bishops of 
Constantia. The sole exception to this rule is to be found in 
the records of the Quini-Sext Council (a.p. 691), where the then 


s. Archbishop is designated as “unworthy Bishop of Nova Justi- 


” 


nianopolis 

Constantia continued to be regarded as the principal See 
until its capture and destruction by the Moslems under Moa- 
wiyah, the general of the Caliph Othman, in the seventh year 
of the Emperor Constans II. (crc. a.p. 648). The inhabitants, 
thereupon, removed to the neighbouring Arsinoé, which had 
been erected by Ptolemy Philadelphos (8.c. 285—s.c. 247), in 
honour of his sister of that name. But even after the destruc- 
tion of Constantia the Orthodox primate continued to retain 
the title, which he had originally derived from that town. In 
Arsinoé, called subsequently Ammochostos by the Greeks and 
Famagusta by the Latins, the metropolitan throne was hence- 
forth located until its transference by the latter to the arch- 
bishopric of their own rite at Nikosia.! 

“The presiding bishops of the Church in Cyprus were wont 
to conduct the consecrations of the bishops in Cyprus, being 
consecrated also themselves by the bishops according to the 


1Since writing the above the Bishop of Salisbury has kindly translated 
and forwarded the following extract from T. Marquardt’s Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung, 1., p. 234 (Leipsic, 1873), which tends to show that the 
claims of Salamis to be considered the metropolis must be considerably post- 
dated. 

“‘In Roman times fifteen places are named (Plin., N. H. 5 § 130, and in 
more detail Kuhn 2, 312). These towns too were united into a xowdy (kowdy 
tav Kumpiwy, Waddington, n. 2734, a dpxepeds tis vioov C. I. Gr. 2633). 
Paphos was their metropolis and residence of the Governor (Act. Apost., xiii. 
6, 7; Meursii Cyprus i. c. 18) which in B.c. 15 received the surname Augusta 
(SeBaorn) (Dio Cass. 54, 23, C. I. Gr. 2629) and calls itself later SeBaorh 
KAavdla bAaBla Mdos, ) fepa untpdmodis Tay Kate Kiapov méAewy Waddington, 
Inscr., n. 2806, cf. 2785). Salamis is not described as Metropolis till the sixth 
century, when it has the name of Constantia (Hierokles, p. 706).” 

N.B.—The letters of Flavius Dionysius, however, read at the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431 (Act 7), describe Constantia as Metropolis, while at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 449, Olympios signs indifferently as Bishop of Con- 
stantia and Bishop of the Metropolis of Cyprus, 
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Apostolic tradition.” This statement represents the position, 
which the island Church has always resolutely maintained on 
this important question. It claims to have received its inde- 
pendence direct from the Apostles, and not to owe it either to 
the action of the Third General Council, or to the fortunate 
discovery at a later period of its founder’s remains, as some in- 
deed assert. And in its complaint to the assembled fathers at 
Ephesus of the Antiochene Patriarch’s intrusion as contrary to 
ancient usage and ecclesiastical constitutions it appeals to those 
ordinances not as conferring, but only as establishing rights 
already in existence before they were framed. ‘The emphatic Ekthesis of 
declaration of one, who himself presided over the archiepis- Philothos 
copal See, is that “this holy Church enjoyed from the first P36). 
the privileges of separate government and independence, as 
those most reverend men (2.e. Rheginos and his companions) 
proved both by their memorials and orally in the Third 
Council.” And this freedom from external control, however 
it originated, has been enjoyed by the Church of Cyprus from 
time immemorial, with the exception of those four centuries 
when its peace was disturbed by the presence of an alien com- 
munion. 

The island primate consequently fills an important and ex- 
ceptional position in the ranks of the Orthodox hierarchy, and 
one that has occasioned some discussion as to its exact nature. 
He forms in fact one of a small body of autocephalous Arch- 
bishops, of whom he is the most ancient and now sole surviving 
representative. Bingham enumerates three classes of these Binctan! 
independent prelates, : ase vole bk i 


vol k. il., 
ce. 18, sec. 1, 


1. All metropolitans erin the establishment of patriarch- « ete. 
ates. 

2. Certain metropolitans after their establishment. 

3. Bishops immediately subject to the patriarch of the dio- 
cese, who was to them as a metropolitan. 

According to Dositheos class 2 originally compr ised NINE Dositheos, 
of these independent Sees, which he enumerates in the following re 


BXos, 
order :-— lib. v., c. 20, 


para. 1 etc. 
1. Prima Justiniana. 2. Achris. 3. Nova Justiniana. 4. 
Carthage. 5. Lower Iberia. 6. Upper Iberia. 7. Pekion. 
8. Tirnova. 9. Armenia. 
The proper status of these dignitaries is a somewhat moot 
question. One of them at least, the Archbishop of Cyprus 
or Nova Justiniana, is by many regarded as the equal of the 
Patriarchs, But the learned Patriarch of Jerusalem assigns Pid) ¥. v., 
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Awsekape- 
Bros, 
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8, p. 510. 
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p. 511. 
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p. 512. 
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them an inferior position for reasons, which he proceeds to 
give :—! 

1. They cannot decide any ecclesiastical question, which may 
arise within their respective provinces, without the consent of 
the neighbouring Patriarchs. 

2. When they celebrate mass in a province not their own the 
local metropolitan, if assisting at the service, does not com- 
memorate them, but only his own patriarch; whereas, when 
another patriarch is present under similar circumstances, the 
metropolitan commemorates him alone to the exclusion of his 
own immediate superior. 

3. When within the jurisdiction of any of the Patriarchs 
they do not carry their pastoral staff.’ 

4. When officiating in company with any of the Patriarchs 


1Td akl@ua Tay ToLovTwY (1.c., Tav avTOKEpadArwy Apx.temicKdtrwr) ovdey early Erepoy 
GAN % Myntporoaiticby airoxepadov.—Kal rovt0 éo7l 7d aitioy, bray cumBH aupiBoAla 
tls €KKANT LACT), Ov SUvayTaL udvoL avTol SiaKpivat wep) adTHS XwpIs THS yvouNs TOY 
TANT LX épwy Tlarpiapyav. 


"ETL Tots avTots “Apxtemiokdrois eis Eevny emapxlay Actroupyovow, ei TVAAELTOUpYEL 


6 Kata Témoy MyrpoToAitns, ob uynmovedet aVTaY, GAA Tod idlouv TlarpiapxXov, dep eis 
Tous Tlatpidpxas ov yiyverat, TOU yap Tlarpidpxov, wed ob AELToupyovaw oi MnTpo- 
ToAtTaL uvnuovevouot. 

Eis 5¢ rods Marpiapxixovs Opdvous reprrarovat xwpls Baxrnplas, Kal eay AEvTOUpyn- 
Tw META TOU Tlarpidpxov, uynuovevovat Tov Tlarpiapxou, Kal odx) maons emoKdmns 
op0oddiwy, Kal eis Thy Témoy adT@y edy éemdnuyn Marpiapxns, exelvou tepoupyourtes 
pynmoyevoucly. 

“Et of avtol Apxietiokoro: ypdportes eis Tovs Tarpidpxas, ovK emvypdpovoet TitTAor, 
ovkK Umroypapouct KoKKivols, 7) Mpacivols ypduuaocw, GAA’ ovTE eis TOUS MynTpoTwoAtras 
kal ’“Em.okdmous Tos uy byTas Els Thy emapxlay al’Tav ypdpovaw otTws, AAG ypaou- 
ow ws Kal of Nowwol MyntporoAtra. 

2 The pastoral staff of an Orthodox bishop usually consists of a straight 
stick of ebony and ivory with a handle formed of intertwining serpents. That 
of the primates of Cyprus, however, is different, resembling in shape the sceptre 
formerly borne by the Eastern Emperors. It is in consequence locally regarded 
as a mark of high distinction, indicating the superiority of the island arch- 
bishops to all others of their rank, and is said to have been conferred upon 
them at the time of the alleged discovery of Barnabas’s remains. Dositheos, 
however, denies that the bestowal of a pastoral staff by the Emperors conferred 
upon the autonomous Archbishops any greater dignity than that already as- 
signed to them by the canons. This assertion is naturally strongly called into 
question by Archbishop Philotheos, but reference to ecclesiastical authorities 
rather favours his opponent as it is there distinctly shown that the bestowal 
of a pastoral staff by the Emperors was not restricted to the patriarchs and 
autocephalous Archbishops, but was made also to such minor dignitaries as 
hegoumenoi, archimandrites and protosynkelli. 

Another privilege enjoyed by these autocephalous prelates in common with 
the patriarchs was the lampadouchon, or lighted candlestick, which was carried 
before them. When borne before the Emperor it is said to have been en- 
circled with two golden crowns, when before the Empress or a patriarch with 
one only. 


————S 
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they commemorate him, and not “every bishopric of the Ortho- 
dox,” as the Patriarchs are accustomed to do. 

5. When any of the Patriarchs happens to be present within 
their province they commemorate him. 

6. When writing to the Patriarchs they do not inscribe their 
titles nor sign in coloured ink, but employ towards them the 
same mode of address as the other metropolitans do, which usage 
they observe also in their correspondence with all metropolitans 
and bishops, who are not subject to them. 

Dositheos himself regards the occupants of these autocepha- 
lous Sees merely as ordinary metropolitans vested with indepen- 
dent powers. In proof of the correctness of this view he cites 
the title given to one of them, Capreolus of Carthage, in the 
first act. of the Third General Council (a.v. 431), wherein, he is 
described as “the most reverend and most pious Metropoli- 
tan and Bishop of Carthage”. He asserts that though it was 
customary, even when he nena to assign to these Archbishops 
on visiting Constantinople the place usually occupied by the 
Metropolitan of Caesarea, viz., the precedence over all the other 
metropolitans, yet so far were they from being superior to the 
principal metropolitans of the Patriarchate that, when in conclave 
together, they actually sat below them. ‘The seeming exception 
in the case of the Bishop of Prima Justiniana, who was expressly 
declared to be superior to a metropolitan, he explains by saying Justinian, 
that this superiority merely consisted in his freedom from patri- tity 
archal supervision. With regard to the Archbishops of Cyprus 
he mentions as instances to prove the truth of his contention 
that :— 

(1) At the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451) Epiphanios, Bishop 
of Solea, who represented Olympios, Archbishop of Constantia, 
occupied the twenty-ninth place. 

(2) At the Sixth General Council (Third Constantinople) .p. 
680 ‘Theodoros, Bishop of Trimythus, legate of Archbishop 
Epiphanios, sat and signed after the Metropolitans of Caesarea 
and 'Thessalonica. 

(3) At the Seventh General Council (Second Nicaea) a.p. 787, 
Constantine, the then Archbishop of Constantia, sat and signed 
after the metropolitans of Caesarea and Ephesus. 

The fact that at the Council of Trullo (Quini-Sext) a.p, 691 
the signature of John, Bishop of Nova Justinianopolis comes fifth 
in order, immediately after that of George, Patriarch of Antioch, 
which circumstance is regarded by some as conclusive of the right 
of the island Archbishops to patriarchal rank, he dismisses with 
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the remark that no such claim can be established from a solitary 
and irregular instance. He explains the occurrence by saying 
that it was permitted out of compliment to Justinian (Rhinot- 
metos), the convener of the council as well as the restorer of 
Salamis, John’s See, which Dositheos in error calls NovaJustiniana. 
To show that the precedence assigned to the various prelates 
followed a recognised and undeviating rule he quotes the case of 
Fortunatus of Carthage. This Archbishop coming to Constanti- 
nople, when Paul (III.) presided over the Gicumenical See, and 
desiring to be present at service in Hagia Sophia, that Patriarch 
was in doubt whether to assign him a place before or after the 
local metropolitans. Reference, however, to the proceedings of the 
Fifth General Council (Second Constantinople) .p. 553 speedily 
determined the question. It was there discovered that Sextilian, 
his predecessor in the See, had at that assembly occupied the 
tenth place, below the Metropolitan of Ephesus. Following the 
precedent thus set the Patriarch decided that Fortunatus’ proper 
position was the one previously allotted to Sextilian. 
Archbishop Philotheos, as might naturally be expected, vigor- 
ously opposes the Sn Ciioney of the learned Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem in so far as they affect the status of the Church of Cyprus. 
In an exposition of the privileges of his Church, which he 
composed in 1740,' he charges Dositheos with an evident desire, 
for some inexplicable reason, to depreciate the autonomous ye 
lates and prove them jifertar to the patriarchal metropolitans.? 
He claims precedence for his own over the other autocephalous 
Churches on the plea that it was from the very first self-governed 
and exempt from all external ecclesiastical authority, as Rhe- 
ginos and his associates proved in the Third General Council. 
These same privileges he proceeds to show were only conferred 
upon the other independent Churches enumerated by Dositheos 
at comparatively recent dates. Achris (i.e. Prima Justiniana °) 


! Tov Makapiwrdrou kal "Aoidj wou Kuptou PiA00ov njerdoets mepl Tis Tov Kumploy 
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3 The real facts with regard to some of these independent Sees seem to be as 
follows :— 

1. Prima Justiniana in Illyria, founded by Justinian I. to commemorate his 
birth in its immediate neighbourhood, was by him constituted an autocephalous 
archbishopric with patriarchal powers and vested with jurisdiction over the 
provinces of Dacia Mediterranea, Dacia Ripensis, Triballea, Dardania, Mesia 
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and Carthage, for instance, only acquired them in the time of 
Justinian I. (a.p. 527-a.p. 565), while the period when the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople ceased to consecrate Archbishops 
for Bulgaria is uncertain. The Church of Lower Iberia, which 
was originally subject to the Gicumenical See, acquired its in- 
dependence about 800 a.p. but under what Emperor and by the 
action of what Council is doubtful. The Church of Upper 
Iberia was likewise subject to the Patriarch of Antioch and only 


Superior and Pannonia, The existence of the See was brought to an abrupt 
close by the Bulgarian invasion in the reign of Constantine Pogonatos, circ. 
A.D. 680, which for a while swept away all vestiges of Christianity. 

2. Achris. In a.p. 864 the Bulgarian King Bogaris was baptised, taking the 
name of Michael in honour of the Emperor Michael III., who acted as his 
sponsor. Five years later, A.D. 869, Ignatios, Patriarch of Constantinople, with 
the authority of the Eighth Gicumenical Council, consecrated Gabriel as Bishop 
of the Bulgarians. In a.pD. 923 Symeon, the son and successor of Bogaris, 
exacted from the Emperor Romanus I. as one of the conditions of peace the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the Bulgarian Church, and the recog- 
nition by the Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople of the Archbishop of 
Dorostylon as Patriarch of Bulgaria. About sixty years later, A.D. 981, the 
capital was removed by another Bulgarian King, Samuel, to Achrida, which hence- 
forth became the metropolitan See. The Patriarchal dignity of the Bulgarian 
Church was, however, abolished by the Emperor John I. Zimiskes when he sub- 
dued that kingdom in a.p.972. In A.D. 1222 Achrida formed part of the empire 
of Theodore Angelos, Despot of Epirus, who was crowned at Thessalonica 
as Emperor by the Archbishop of Achris in opposition to Theodore Lascaris 
of Nicza. Hierax, the great Logothete, who flourished about a.p. 1572, says 
that after the capture of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to deprive this See of its independence on the ground that the privi- 
lege had been illegally conferred, and to replace its autocephalous prelates by 
metropolitans consecrated by the Patriarch of Constantinople. When Dosi- 
theos wrote, the jurisdiction of the See was limited to thirteen bishoprics. On 
16th Jan., 1767, it made a voluntary surrender of its autonomy and was placed 
under the immediate supervision of the Gécumenical See by a decree of the 
Holy Synod. The occupant of this See formerly bore the title of Archbishop 
of Prima Justiniana, Achrida and All Bulgaria. 

3. Pekion (Ipeik). This archbishopric was constituted a See independent of 
the Archbishopric of Achris in A.D, 1221 during the patriarchate of Germanos 
II. and reign of Theodore (I.) Lascaris (A.D. 1204-a.D. 1222). During the 
period of its independence it incurred the displeasure of the Eastern patriarchs, 
who excommunicated and anathematised its Archbishop and all the Servians, not 
because they had renounced their allegiance to the See of Achris, as the Arch- 
bishops of that place allege, but because in 1367 Demetrios the then occupant 
of the archiepiscopal throne of Pekion had presumed to crown the tyrant Vu- 
kashin as King of Servia. The ban was, however, removed on St. Knes Lazar, 
who fell on the field of Kossova (A.D. 1389), asking pardon of the Emperor and 
(Ecumenical See. Pekion seems to have retained its independence until after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, when it was again reduced to the 
position of an archbishopric subject to Constantinople. In 1689 it became the 
seat of the Servian Patriarchate, which was removed from Uschize, but volun- 
tarily relinquished its autonomy and was once more united to the Constanti- 
nopolitan Church in 1766. On the liberation of Servia from the Turks in 1810 
the Archbishop of Carlowitz was created primate, but in 1838, when Belgrade 
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became autonomous in a.p. 1045 during the reign of Constantine 
(X.) Monomachos (a.p. 1042-a.p. 1054) when Peter (III.) was 
Patriarch of that city. Again, the Church of Pekion (Ipeik), 
which was formerly subject to the Archbishopric of Achris, be- 
came separated from it in a.p. 1214 and constituted an inde- 
pendent See while Theodore Lascaris was Emperor and 
Arsenios held the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The Church 
of Armenia also was once included within the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, and for a time 


became the capital, that town was constituted the metropolitan See of Servia. 
After 1878, when Servia was proclaimed independent of the Porte, the Church 
of Servia was declared autonomous by the Gécumenical See. 

N.B.—Theodore (II.) Lascaris (A.D. 1255-A.D. 1259) was Emperor during the 
Patriarchate of Arsenios. 

4. Tirnova, which had previously been dependent on the patriarchal See 
of Constantinople, was declared the independent head of the Bulgarian Church 
and its occupant honoured with the title of Patriarch in a.p. 1233, when He- 
lena, daughter of John Asan, King of Bulgaria, was betrothed to Theodore 
Lascaris, son of John (III.) Ducas Vataces, Emperor of Nicaea. The reason for 
this step was that Achrida, the seat of the Patriarch of Bulgaria, then formed 
part of the dominions of Theodore Angelos Komnenos, Emperor of Thessalonica, 
the rival of John III. Tirnova, according to the logothete Hierax, lost its 
independence after the capture of Constantinople, because the privilege had 
been illegally conferred. It is still a metropolis, but no longer the metropolitan 
See of Bulgaria, and its occupant bears the title of Exarch of All Bulgaria. 

5. Armenia, Christianity was introduced into Armenia by St. Gregory, 
surnamed ‘‘the Illuminator,’ towards the end of the third century. He 
was consecrated bishop by St. Leontios of Caesarea in Cappadocia, one of the 
Nicene fathers, in A.D. 302, and erected the primatial church of All Armenia 
at Vagarshabad under the name of Etchmiadzine, ‘‘the Descent of the Only 
Begotten’. His successors continued subject to the See of Czsarea until the 
time of St. Isaac, surnamed the Great, who held the primacy for fifty years 
(A.D. 390-A.D. 440). The subsequent separation of Armenia from the Orthodox 
Church was occasioned by the condemnation of the Council of Chalcedon at 
the Synod of-Dovin in a.D. 596. 

6. Iberia formerly possessed two independent Archbishops, each of whom 
bore the same title, z.e., the Catholicos of Schetha and All Georgia and the 
Catholicos of Abchasia. Of these ecclesiastics the primate of Lower Georgia 
was the superior in rank and date of creation, having been established in A.p. 
720, while his colleague of Upper Georgia only dated from A.D. 1045. 

Lower Georgia, anciently known as Colchis and Lazica, and comprising the 
provinces of Imeretia, Gori, Mingrelia, Abchasia, Suania and part of Moschica, 
was governed ecclesiastically by the Metropolitan of Phasis, who was subject 
to the Church of Constantinople. It acquired its independence between the 
reigns of Heraclius (A.D. 610-A.D. 641) and Leo the Isaurian (A.D. 717-A.D. 741). 
Upper Iberia on the other hand was originally dependent upon the See of 
Antioch and became autonomous in the reign of Constantine Monomachos 
(A.D. 1042-A.D. 1054). Its provinces comprised Karteli, Albania, the Caucasus, 
and part of Moschica, and its metropolitan See was at Scheta. In 1801 the 
country was annexed by Russia, when the Archbishops lost their independence, 
though still retaining some of their former privileges. The Metropolitan of 
Tiflis, who bears the title of Exarch of All Georgia and is a member of the 
Holy Governing Synod of Russia, is the present head of the Georgian Church, 
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enjoyed independence on account of the illustrious Gregory, 
surnamed the Uluminator, but afterwards returned to its 
former subjection until the Monophysite heresy (a.p. 537) 
brought about its final separation from the Orthodox Com- 
munion. ‘Tirnova received autonomy at the request of Asan, 
Prince of Bulgaria, so late as the reign of the Emperor John 
Vataces (A.D. 1222-a.p. 1255), when Germanos occupied the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople. After the capture of 
the Imperial City by the Turks in a.p. 1453 a Council was 
assembled there to consider the question of the independence of 
certain of these Bulgarian Churches, which was alleged to have 
been illegally obtained for them by the Emperors. As a result 
of the deliberations which ensued, Achris, Tirnova and Pekion 
were again declared in subjection to the Gicumenical See and 
Metropolitans directed to be consecrated for them, in place of 
their former autocephalous Archbishops. Achris and Pekion, 
however, succeeded, through bribing the Sultan, in retaining 
their ancient independence, but 'Tirnova failed to regain it. 
With these exceptions, so Philotheos asserts, no other Church 
appears to have obtained the privileges of autonomy and ex- 
emption from patriarchal or metropolitical supervision. But 
even from these favoured few the privileges of the Cypriot 
Church differ very materially both in antiquity, extent, nature 
and documentary evidence. 

Philotheos begins his criticism of Dositheos by questioning Kyprianos, 
the statement that these autocephalous Archbishops were only? 
distinguished from ordinary metropolitans by their possession of 
independent powers, and enjoyed no precedence over the princi- 
pal metropolitans of the various patriarchates. According to 
the latter the superiority of the Archbishop of Prima Justiniana 
to a metropolitan consisted in his exemption from patriarchal 
control. ‘This explanation the Cypriot primate declares to be 
not only incomprehensible, but also absurd, for it is tantamount 
to saying, since he is not subject to a patriarch, let him be placed 
below the metropolitans of a patriarch. If such a one is to 
occupy an inferior position to that of a dependent prelate, wherein 
then consists his superiority ? Philotheos next proceeds to dis- 
cuss the vexed question of Archbishop John’s real standing at 
the 'Trullan Council. Anxious to convict Dositheos of inaccu- 
racy, and evidently misled himself by the unfounded statement nixepn. 
of Kallistos that Justinian (I.)! confirmed the ecclesiastical im. xvii. ¢. 2. 
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independence of Cyprus in honour of his consort, Theodora, 
he fastens upon his opponent’s unfortunate mistake in ascrib- 
ing to Justinian (II.)* the rebuildig of Salamis and calling 
it CNavd Justiniana, and from it insinuates that he has con- 
fused between the former Emperor, who assembled the Fifth 
General Council and his namesake and successor, the convener of 
the Trullan. But there is no evidence of such a slip on the part 
of the Patriarch, nor is it conceivable how so able a theologian 

could have bomiubted so gross a blunder. Moreover, the critic is 
himself guilty of two grave errors in (1) asserting that the Fifth 
General Council was assembled in the twenty-fifth year of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, instead of the twenty-seventh, and (2) assigning 
an interval of 149 years between the Fifth (a.p. 553) and Sixth 
General Councils (4.p. 680-a.p. 681), when the period actually 
amounts to only 127. He affirms that John’s rank at the Trullan 
Council was assumed with the sanction of the assembled fathers, 
who recognised and thus honoured him as one of their leaders. 
Consequently Archbishop Constantine’s subsequent position at 
the Seventh General Council (a.p. 787) after the metropolitans 
of Caesarea and Ephesus by no means disposes of it as a pre- 
cedent, as Dositheos maintained, since that was due to the un- 
constitutional action of these two metropolitans, whom it would 
have better become to have yielded him the place. Had it 
occurred with the permission of the Council it would have been 
duly recorded, nor would the patriarch have failed to quote the 
circumstance, as 1t would have materially assisted his argument. 
Philotheos explains Constantine’s submission to the slight as 
due to his imitation of his great compatriot, St. Spyridon, who at 
the First General Council (a.p. 325) was distinguished rather for 
his humility than for desire of precedence, an explanation which 
will readily commend itself to those, who remember how seldom 
episcopal breasts are found to entertain the pride of place. The 
Primate concludes this part of his subject by inquiring how, if 
the case of John is to be regarded as exceptional on the ground 
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of its singularity and irregularity, though unquestionably the 
more ancient and fortified with the consent of the Council, as well 
as originating out of compliment to an Emperor, as Docthene 
himself allows, that of Constantine, which is admittedly more 
recent and evidently lacking synodical sanction, has been ad- 
mitted as regular and suffered to become a precedent. 

In this dispute, when one reflects how rigidly the Orthodox 
Church has ever been governed by precedent, one must side with 
the Patriarch rather than with the Archbishop. The solitary 
instance of John really proves nothing, Justinian (II.) Rhinot- 
metos, one of the bloodiest tyrants who ever disgraced the Byz- 
antine throne, was not likely to brook any opposition to his 
will, nor would the members of the Trullan Council have ven- 
tured to protest against the Cypriot Primate’s undue exaltation, 
at the Emperor’s pleasure, to the fifth place in that conclave. 

As evidence of the inability of these autonomous Archbishops 
to decide spontaneously ecclesiastical questions, Dositheos has 
adduced the restrictions imposed upon the various independent 
Churches of [llyricum with regard to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. But Philotheos retorts that this is an attempt to prove Kypranos, 
a universal proposition from a particular, since it is not to be sup- 
posed from the prohibition in the case of the Illyrian bishops, 
which was limited and ambiguous, that their autocephalous 
brethren elsewhere had the power denied to them. Though he 
admits that some were in the habit of referrmg such matters 
to the neighbouring patriarchs, he contends that it was in 
consequence of their former subjection to them, and instances 
as cases in point the subserviency shown to the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Alexandria by the Bishops of Upper Iberia and 
Carthage respectively. But he denies that the Primates of Cyprus 
were ever under such an obligation. ‘The Patriarchs of Antioch, 
for instance, were the neighbours of the island Church, yet, when 
the canons delivered it from their thraldom, no rule was made 
requiring it to submit ecclesiastical disputes to them for settle- 
ment. ‘That it has had recourse to the Patriarchs on such 
occasions he does not deny, but the approach has always been 
made voluntarily, not by compulsion, generally to the Qucu- 
menical Patriarch and Synod, and but seldom elsewhere. He 
argues, moreover, that no Pope, Patriarch, or Bishop has ever mia., p. ass. 
by himself condemned a heresy, or relied on his own individual 
judgment at such a crisis, but has always had recourse to his 
Synod, which has ever been the ultimate court of appeal. Kccle- 
siastical history contains numerous examples of Patriarchs and 
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other prelates who, in attempting to act alone, have fallen into 
grievous error and been condemned and deposed. ‘The Synod 
alone, so he declares, is infallible, and whoever opposes it, what- 
ever his dignity and position may be, is regarded as a heretic. 
Philotheos cites cases where Archbishops of Cyprus have decided 
questions in conjunction with their Synod and without having 
recourse to any Patriarch. 'The most notable on record is that 
of Epiphanios the Great, who at the instigation of Theophilos, 
sokrates, Patriarch of Alexandria, assembled the island Synod (a.p. 402), 
ei. and condemned the works of Origen, a proceeding in which he 
was subsequently followed by Theophilos himself. 
‘The two prelates, thereupon, wrote to Chrysostom requesting 
him to do the same. Yet the Patriarch of Constantinople did 
not reprove Epiphanios for thus taking the initiative, though 
on Dositheos’ showing this was certainly a case calling for his 
previous consent. Philotheos refers also to the action of Arch- 
Balsamonin bishop John in the reign of the Emperor Manuel Komnenos, 
coneil. vi. When that prelate procured in the local Synod the condemnation 
and deposition of his namesake, the Bishop of Amathus. It is 
true, he allows, that the proceedings were quashed by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Lukas Chrysoberges, not, however, because 
the Cypriot primate had failed to refer the matter to any of the 
neighbouring Patriarchs, but solely because the sentence was not 
pronounced by the full Synod. He complains that the circum- 
stance ought to have been remembered by Dositheos, who had 
specially mentioned it, since the deposition of a bishop must 
surely be regarded as the decision of an ecclesiastical question. 
Asa proof of the peculiar esteem, in which the Primates of Cyprus 
are held, he declares that, when they visit Constantinople, they 
are received by the Gicumenical Patriarch with the same dis- 
tinction as the other Patriarchs. In support of this he cites the 
honours paid by Chrysostom and the clergy of the Imperial City 
to Epiphanios on the occasion of his visit in a.p. 402. But in 
this he is surely guilty of the same logical offence he has charged 
his opponent with committing, as Epiphanios’ treatment was a 
solitary instance and was not accorded to him in his capacity as 
head of the Cypriot Church, but by reason of the veneration, 
in which he was universally held for his reputed sanctity and 
exalted virtues. 

Philotheos protests that it is not his intention to advance any 
claim on behalf of the independent Archbishops to the title of 
Patriarch. ‘To do so he declares would be both foolish and 
arrogant, as well as betraying complete ignorance of the real 
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meaning of the word. For the title has been consecrated by 
ancient usage and confirmed by synodical decree so recently as the 

time of Kallinikos (1688-1702), II. Patriarch of Constantinople, to of. ie 
the five great heads of the ecclesiastical system. His sole object # 2 fom. ii., 
in combating the statements of Dositheos was to preserve the” 
privileges, which he and his brother prelates possessed, from 
gradually becoming meaningless and obsolete. For if the inde- 
pendent Archbishops are, In accordance with his doctrine, to 

be degraded in rank and estimation below the patriarchal 
metropolitans, who are in a state of subjection, then the terms 
autonomous and autocephalous will have lost all significance, 

since in that case dependence would be preferable and more 
honourable. But if his opponent merely means that the inde- 
pendence of these prelates is restricted to their own respective 
provinces, to that he is ready to agree. Yet even so, he argues, 

they ought to enjoy beyond the limits of their own jurisdiction 

a higher rank and dignity than bishops, who do not possess the 
privilege at all. 

Tothe assertion that, when an independent Archbishop happens « Kyprianos, 
to officiate outside his own province in company with a metro- 
» politan not subject to him, the latter commemorates only his own 
immediate superior he raises no objection, remarking that it is 
aright and proper custom. But that the former is not permitted 
in such cases to commemorate “ every bishopric of the Orthodox,” 
as a Patriarch does when on his travels, he altogether denies, dbélin - 
ing that there is no prohibition to the corityary y. That the autono- 
mous prelates are obliged to commemorate any of the Patriarchs, 
who may chance to be present within their jurisdiction, is also a 
statement which he strongly contradicts. This he affirms to be 
a custom not observed even by the dependent metropolitans, 
since they only commemorate under such circumstances their 
’ own immediate superior. Its voluntary performance by the two 
Iberian Primates, upon which Dositheos seems to base his 
assertion, in his opinion proves nothing, as it was only gratitude 
for the bestowal of autonomy by the Patriarchs that induced 
them to do so. The alleged prohibition against the carrying 
of a pastoral staff by the independent prelates when outside 
their provinces proves, according to him, either that they were 
formerly accustomed to carry them, since there is no ecclesiasti- 
cal canon nor imperial decree forbidding the practice, or that the 
claim to do so is a recent innovation. But this he declares they 
would scarcely venture to attempt at a time when they were 
being threatened with the loss of everything essential to their 

ay, 


Kyprianos, 
p. 386. 


apf Fyne 
p. 314. 
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dignity. With regard to the statement that when correspond- 
ing with the Patriarchs, as well as with metropolitans not 
subject to them, they may not inscribe their titles, he says that 
to thoughtful persons these titles would appear worthy of being 
recorded and retained, both as marking the superior dignity of 
the Patriarchs and their own distinction from the dependent 
metropolitans and bishops. Respecting the use of coloured sig- 
natures he affirms that they are not ashamed to employ them, 
as though they had acquired them in an underhand way, but 
out of regard for the memory of the donors display them to 
patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops, whose bounden duty it 1s 
also to maintain and preserve for these fortunate Churches the 
favours which had been bestowed upon them by the divine fathers 
and the Christian Emperors. As showing the practical value 
of such distinctions Philotheos declares that no petition from 
the Primate of Cyprus to the Porte would be treated as genuine, 
unless 1t bore his signature in red ink, since the Ottoman au- 
thorities were fully cognisant of this privilege, which had been 
conferred upon him. 

To show that the independent prelates in their correspond- 
ence with the Patriarchs adopted the same mode of address as 
other metropolitans Dositheos instances the case of Epiphanios, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, who, when writing to Ignatios of Con- 
stantinople about a.p. 869, employed the language of extreme 
humility. Philotheos’ rejoinder is both remarkable and unex- 
pected. He asserts that this individual never was the head of 
the island Church, but only a subordinate bishop. According 
to him the only Archbishop of that name flourished in the time 
of John Chrysostom, though he admits the existence of several 


' Kyprianos in support of this statement asserts that the Archbishop’s signature 
alone is to be found imprinted in the imperial Qayd or register in red ink, those 
of his suffragans, and also of the Patriarchs, being impressed in black. From 
this he argues that the continuance of this privilege, which was conferred by the 
Byzantine sovereigns on account of the loyalty and devotion of the Primate 
and his flock, was permitted by the Ottoman authorities after the conquest on 
the express assurance of the Patriarch of Constantinople that it had been en- 
joyed from times of antiquity. 

Tov drolov udvov 7 oppaylda ypdupaciw epvOpois eipioxerat TuTmpévn eis Td 
BaotAinoy Katri, 7) Kédica trav odparyldwv cvvapibunuevn ws Kal ray Marpiapyay mere 
méAavos, TH BE THY TpLGy ’Apxtepewy MntpomoAtTa@y mera wéAavos. Oey cuvdyeTat ex 
TovTOV, TAS H KpaTaa Bacircla Tay "OPwpavay avaupiBddrws cidorolnOn pera Thy 
GrAwow, Kal mapa Tod Tlarpidpxov avarykalws éBeBalwOn, ras ter mpovdmiov exmdrar 6 
THs Kimpov ’Apxiemlakoros, ex Baciréwy Swpnbey Sid Thy imaxohy nai rlorw adbrov 
kal Tov ‘Paria, hy ép*Aate mavrote kal téTe Kal viv, Td va imoypdderat we KdKKLVO 
ypdupwara, Kal va oppayl(n Kékkiva we Tyv BodAAdy Tov, Kal Sid TodTO Kad BexTh 7 
avrov oppayls Kal eis Thy Mdpra kal eis mdytas Tovs ’OPwmavors 7 51a KwvaBdpews. 
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bishops so called. But, as though not quite certain of his facts, 
he qualifies the denial by saying that, even if sei aig he did 
nothing unusual in so writing, but acted most properly.' Now 
if there is any one point on which a Cypriot primate might 
reasonably be expected to possess reliable information, surely 
it is on the subject of his predecessors. A most cursory 
examination of the lists of signatures appended to the decrees 
of the earlier general Councils would have shown him, moreover, 
that there was s yet a third occupant of the primatial See beniiny 
the same name, v22., the Archbishop whose delegate Theodoros, 
Bishop of Trimythus, he himself reports as sitting and signing at 
the Sixth General Council (Third Constantinople) A.D. 680, after 
the metropolitans of Caesarea and Ephesus.” As aset-off to the 
instance quoted by Dositheos he refers to the action of a previous 
occupant of the See of Jerusalem, John, who in a letter to Chry- 
sostom addressed that Patriarch as lord, and acknowledged him 
as Ofcumenical and the father of fathers. Yet this mode of Kyprianos, 
address was never established as a precedent for subsequent Ku 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem, though it would have formed a most 
valuable example of humility for the imitation of the Primates of 
Cyprus and the other autonomous Archbishops.’ 'To those who 
are acquainted with the methods of official correspondence undue 
stress would appear to be laid by both disputants upon mere 


1This gem of archiepiscopal inaccuracy deserves to be presented in the 
original: ‘‘d: of eémipepers ws 6 “Apxtemioxomos Kimpouv ’Em.pdvios ypddwv Te 
KwyoraytiwoumdAews “Tyvatig év tre: w,t6’ reve, ‘uy ToAMay 6 dydé.os Ka) rayvev- 
TEANS TOV Tavieépov Kal igaryyeAou BSeardTov pou SovAos yodpw, ovTOS wEevTOL OvK IV 
"Apx.emiokomos, GAAG TH Apyiemickdn@ Kimpou Eriaxomos, 6 yap Emipdvios ’Apxte- 
mickoros Hkuate em TOY Nucpoy lwdvvov Tov Xpvoogrduov, bs ear S7Aov, ey woAAOTs, 
Kal TS Xpdvm. jer exeivoy Se, ewigkoTo: wey cy TH Kimpw Emipdviot expnucticay 
ovk dAlyot, Apxterioxomos 5& ovdels paivera cis TA TwCdueva ‘IoropiKa wept Tay ev 
Kimpy “Apxiemickomevodvtwy. «id at Kal “Apxiemioxomes iv ovrtos, &romoy ovdey 
Sierpadtaro ovTwol ypawas, uddtora 5¢ Kal mperwdeoraror.” 

2 The annals of the Church of Cyprus record three Archbishops of the name 
of Epiphanios, viz. :— 


1. Epiphanios I. (6 &y10s) : : ; ; : A.D. 368-403 
2. Epiphanios II. . x : : 4 , : circ. A.D. 680 
3. Epiphanios III. . fs , circ. A.D. 870 


but only one bishop of that name, Epiphanios of Soli, who, instead of being a 
contemporary of Ignatios of Constantinople, flourished more than four centuries Mansi, 
earlier and acted as the delegate of his metropolitan, Olympios I. at the Fourth Conellia, toa 
General Council, a.p. 451. 

3”Ede. rolyuv, ayiwrare Tdrep, kal Trovs mer ekelvoy ayiwrdrous Tarpidpyas (ei 
eter Kauol TH OAtyouabel, epactH 5¢ ris GAnOelas adexdor@w yywpodorety) ToT 
avTd mpwrous Siapvadrrey, a T@ avrovs brodelyuati kal Tos &AAous Hibdiwoi. 

The sting of this rejoinder lies in the fact that Dositheos was himself a suc- 
cessor of John in the See of Jerusalem. 


Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 72. 
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verbal expressions, which were never intended by the writers 
to be taken in their literal sense. Philotheos so far agrees, 
however, with his opponent as to declare that it is not only 
proper, but also the duty of the independent prelates, when 
writing to the (Ecumenical Patriarch, to address him as lord 
and master; and to omit their titles. The use of coloured ink 
in their signatures meets with his approval, as it is an ancient 
privilege cue ease upon them as a mark of distinction. In their 
correspondence with the other Patriarchs he asserts there is no 
fixed rule, but that they may do as they please, remarking that, 
though Chirist enjoined humility in all things, the canons nit 
the Higmhe laws direct that ancient ecclesiastical privileges shall 
be preserved. 


The supreme control of ecclesiastical affairs has from the very 
first been vested in the island Synod. This body, as at present 
constituted, consists of eight members, viz., the Archbishop as 
president, with the metropolitans of Paphos, Kition and Kyrenia, 
the Hegoumenoi of Kykko and Macheera, the Archimandrite and 
Kixarch of the archdiocese as his assessors. ‘They take cognisance 
of all matters affecting the welfare of the Church, and to them 
alone belongs the power of pronouncing donteved of deposition 
against any offending member of the local hierarchy. 

"The Turkish conquest, though it caused no alteration in the 
number, brought about certain changes in the titles of the 
bishops. These on their first restitution to their ancient position 
seem to have merely occupied the Sees formerly held by their 
Latin rivals. But early in the seventeenth century, owing to the 
gradual depopulation of Famagusta, that diocese was suppressed 
and its territory incorporated in the archdiocese, while to pre- 
serve the existing number of the Sees the diocese of Kyrenia was 
re-established. As at present constituted the primatial See 
comprises the districts of Kythraea, Orini, Mesaoria, Ammo- 
chostos and Karpassos—the diocese of Paphos, the districts of 
Paphos, Chrysochou, Kelokedara and Avdimou—the diocese of 
Kition, the districts of Larnaka, Limassol, Kilanion and Episkopi 
—the diocese of Kyrenia, the districts of Kyrenia, Morphou and 
Solea. 

The occupants of these various Sees enjoy the following order 
of precedence and are thus styled :-— 

1. The Archbishop. ‘The most blessed Archbishop of Nova 
Justiniana and all Cyprus. 

2. The Bishop of Paphos. The most all-holy Metropolitan 
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of Paphos, right honourable and exarch of Arsinoé and the Ro- 
mans. 

3. The Bishop of Kition. 'The most all-holy Metropolitan of 
Kition and President of Amathus, of the new city of Lemesos, 
and of Kurion. 

4. The Bishop of Kyrenia. iit most all-holy Metropolitan 
of Kyrenia and President of Solea. 

Exception has been taken to me first of these titles, which the Sathas, 
island Primates bear, on the ground that Nova Justiniana was the Medil BM, 
name bestowed by Justinian I. on Carthage after its recovery Uparoyos, 
from the Vandals by Belisarius in a.p. 533. ‘The proper title, it ie” 
is pointed out, should be Nova J ustinianopolis, which in fact was 
the one employed by Archbishop John at the Quini-Sext Coun- 
cil. Philippos Georgiou, while admitting the correctness of the Ehilippos 
objection, explains that the former name was adopted not inp-2 0 (a). 
ignorance, but to avoid the redundancy of syllables in the word 
Justinianopolis. He acknowledges, however, that it would be 
well, for the sake of historical accuracy and to avoid confusion, if 
the correct title were resumed. 'The suffragan bishops are called mia, p. 7. 
metropolitans, the local explanation being that this is in conse- 
quence of the Archbishop being addressed as “ most blessed,” 
like the patriarchs, and considered their equal in rank. It will 
be observed, too, that in their titles are preserved the names of 
the villages, in which the Orthodox prelates were forced to re- 
side during the Latin supremacy, the Bishop of Paphos being 
styled Exarch of Arsinoé, while the Bishops of Kition and Ky- 
renia are called Presidents of Amathus (Levkara) and Solea 
respectively. 

“‘'he bishops are elected by the general suffrages of the people Drummond, 
of the particular dioceses : and as for the Archbishop, he is chosen Cae 
by a majority of the suffrages taken by the bishop of each dio- 
cese ; but he must be approved and sanctioned by the patent of 
the Grand Signior, who likewise reserves the power of deposition 
to himself.” Such is said by an English traveller to have been 
the procedure observed at episcopal elections when he visited the 
island in 1745. Still, notwithstanding this alleged participation 
in the proceedings by the people at large, the nomination to the Cobham, MS. 


se phi © Maxapidraros ‘Apxtemlokomos Néas “Tovar iayijs kal maons Kompou. Philippos 

2. ‘O Tlaviepératos MyntpomoAirns Tddbov, trépriuos nal etapyos ’Apawdns Kal ae 
Papalor. 

3. ‘O Taviepétaros MntporoAirns Kitiov kal mpdedpos “Auadodyros, veas midews 
Aeunoot Kat Koupiov. 

4. ‘O Tlavtepéraros MnrporoAirns Kupnvias kal mpdedpos Sodalas. 
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various Sees was at that period virtually in the hands of the 
Turkish Governor and the Qoja-bashis, or heads of the Greek 
community, who resided at Nikosia. But, since the era of the 
reforms inaugurated by the Khatti-Sherif of Gulhané in 1839, the 
populace has taken a more direct part in the choice of its chief 
pastors. During the later period of Ottoman rule the mode of 
election to the Archbishopric has been conducted as follows: On 
KD. von, the occurrence of a vacancy in the primacy the Bishop of Paphos, 
seaemnie by virtue of his precedence, became guardian of the See until tlie 
has appointment of a successor. He apie took the initiative in the 
election by summoning to Nikosia, as his assessors, the two other 
bishops and the hegoumenoi of the principal monasteries. ‘he 
conclave, which was thus constituted with the addition of the 
Protopapas of the archdiocese, next issued invitations to the chief 
towns and villages of the four dioceses to send their representa- 
tives to the capital on a day appointed to take part in the sub- 
sequent proceedings. After considerable canvassing on behalf 
of the various candidates the final meeting, which decided the 
election, was held in the synod hall attached to the primate’s 
residence, under the presidency of the Bishop of Paphos, when 
the new Archbishop was chosen by acclamation. ‘The successful 
candidate was consecrated by his suffragans, after the lapse of a 
few days, in the cathedral church of the archdiocese. But he 
could not enter upon the duties of his office until the Porte, 
which possessed the right of annulling the election in the event 
of the popular choice proving unacceptable, had confirmed his 
appointment by a Berat, or letters patent. This it issued on a 
request for the same reaching it from Cyprus. When a vacancy 
occurred in any of the other Sees almost the same procedure was 
followed. In this casey however, the Archbishop assumed charge 
of the election. He summoned the representatives of the See in 
question to assemble under his presidency in the same synod hall, 
where the election, at which all the clerical members above 
mentioned had the right to assist, was decided. The candidate 
chosen was afterwards consecrated by him and the remaining 
bishops in the cathedral church of the archdiocese. But in this 
case also the election was not regarded as valid, until it had re- 
ceived by Berat the approval of “the supreme government. All 
the prelates, once their appointments had been thus ratified, 
held their office for life. They were, however, liable to be de- 
posed by the island Synod, a power which that body is reported 
to have frequently abused before 1839. Since that date it is 
said to have been exercised only on three occasions. One of the 
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prelates so deposed was an occupant of the See of Kyrenia. He 
is said to have been visited with the wrath of this august as- 
sembly for the heinous offence of smoking in the vestry! As no 
election to the Archbishopric has occurred since the British 
occupation, it is impossible to say for certain what alterations 
might take place in these proceedings in consequence of the new 
regime. Elections have, however, been held in all the suffragan 
Sees since 1878. As no interference was attempted with the 
freedom of popular choice and no official recognition of the suc- 
cessful candidate was considered necessary, it is to be presumed 
that the same course will be pursued, whenever an election be- 
comes necessary in the case of the archdiocese. 

The annual revenues of the Sees are derived from the follow- MS. notes 
ing sources :— 

1. Certain fixed payments called «avovixa, made by each 
church in the respective dioceses. 

2. The fees paid by the clergy called didrorima. 

3. 'The donations known as Aecroupyixa, paid by every village 
for the annual service held in its church by the diocesan. 

4. Contributions in kind, grain, oil, etc., called retas. 

5. The revenues of the various suppressed monasteries be- 
longing to the respective Sees, and 

6. The fees for marriage licences, dispensations, etc. 

In addition to these sources of income the bishops in their 
annual visitations collect by ancient custom from each Christian 
inhabitant a further sum amounting to about three and a half 
piastres. These contributions were all voluntary and_ paid 
without any recourse to compulsory measures. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, in the collection of the XNertoupysea the presence 
of a zaptich, or policeman, was deemed advisable to secure 
their more effectual payment. But in no case did the bishops 
invoke the assistance of the law in the recovery of these dues, 
thus proving their voluntary character. Of late years, and es- 
pecially since the era of the British occupation, they had been 
gradually decreasing in value, until the late Archbishop com- Letter, 23 
plained that his co-religionists did not contribute one-fifth of July, 1895, 
what they formerly gave, either in money or in kind, so that 
the continued existence of both Sees and monasteries was, he 
declared, merely a question of time. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to compute the actual 
amount of the revenues possessed by each of the four Sees, as 
the evidence available is so very conflicting, and varies so much 
at different periods. Unfortunately but very little assistance 
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is to be derived from native official sources. The writer, 
anxious to obtain the latest and most accurate information 
possible, though previously warned of the futility of the at- 
tempt, applied personally to the bishops for the necessary par- 
ticulars. ‘The answers he received will show how vain it is to 
expect any help from that quarter, and how useless it will be for 
others to repeat the experiment. His failure may be due not 
so much, perhaps, to any reluctance to give the required infor- 
mation as to an inability to do so from the unsatisfactory man- 
ner, in which all ecclesiastical returns are kept. At the same 
time there may be a lurking suspicion that the knowledge thus 
acquired might be used to the disadvantage of those who fur- 
nished it. ‘The subjoined extracts from the replies will show 
the reader the difficulties likely to attend any future inquiries 
of the same kind. The late venerable head of the Cypriot 
Church, in a letter dated 6th-18th December 1894, thus writes : 
“The revenues of the four Sees are fluctuating. The Bishops do 
not at present receive a third of what they did formerly, and for 
this reason the present condition of the Church of Cyprus from 
every point of view is wretched, and from an administrative one 
pitiable. Let us hope, however, that in the future it will m- 
prove.” ‘The reply of the late Bishop of Paphos (23rd Oct. (4th 
Novy.) 1894), is equally unsatisfactory : ‘‘’The revenues of the See 
(Paphos) are derived from landed property and from the volun- 
tary contributions of the Christians made in accordance with 
the custom which has been observed from the very first”. His 
colleague of Kition, possibly misunderstanding the inquiry, which 
seemed sufficiently plain, discourses as follows of the incomes 
of his clergy, but omits to make any mention of his own. He 
begins his letter (19th-31st Oct. 1894), by repeating the 
writer’s question: “Its revenues (perhaps you intend to say 
their revenues, 2¢., the priests’) and whence derived ”—and 
then proceeds as follows: “The priests of the metropolis, of 
the city churches, and of the monasteries, are paid by the 
metropolis, the churches, and the monasteries, which they serve. 
The village priests receive certain small contributions from the 
Christians for the celebration of the Sacraments and other 
divine offices. But they chiefly support themselves in almost 
the same way as the laity—by cultivating their farms.” 
Fortunately there are other sources of information available 
for the purpose, which enable us to arrive at a tolerably accurate 
conclusion upon the subject. The evidence of Drummond, the 
first of our authorities, is as follows: ‘The revenue of the 
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archbishopric, communibus annis, may amount to 10,000 piastres 
(£1200), which are levied from the towns and villages in wheat, 
barley, cotton, and other fruits of the earth; though not by the 
manner of tythes, but by a certain rate ee to pet tien lands ; 
and the other bishops draw their revenue from their own sees. 
That of Baffo is worth from 1500 to 2000 piastres, amounting 
to £250; Lar nica, or Chitty, from 3000 to 4000, equal to £500 : 
and Cerigna is equal to Baffo. Their value ree Ne in this 
manner hecause nothing is paid for the lands which are un- 
cultivated. These stipends are very considerable in a country 
where living is so cheap, and so many fasts observed; yet all 
the bishops have other expedients for making sums of money : 
they move from place to place as traders, without bestowing the 
least attention upon their charge ; and frequently the Archbishop 
raises general contributions, under the deceitful veil of employ- 
ing them in pious uses, or paying some extraordinary avenias, 
or special assessment of the 'Turks.—The benefices are in the 
gift of the bishops, who severally receive from each incumbent 
100 piastres, when he is invested with his charge: the bishop lke- 
wise raises from every church in the towns within his own diocese 
100 piastres annually, which are collected from the people of the 
parish. He exacts from ten to fifteen piastres from every priest 
he ordains; and one piastre and a quarter for every marriage.’ 
Lacroix (1853) estimates the Archbishop’s income at 240, 000 
piastres = £2400.' Mr. Vice-Consul White in his report, dated 
16th January 1863, states that the incomes of the Archbishop and Sores 
Bishops, as well as of the inferior clergy, are fluctuating through vp. « 46 
being derived from the people on the voluntary system. He 
computes that of the Primate at upwards of £2000 per annum, 
while those of the metropolitans he represents as varying from 


1 De Mas Latrie makes the following observations upon the same subject :— Archives des 
‘‘Les revenus annuels (du diocése de Nicosie) s’élévent a la somme de Bclontinaeee! 
240,000 piastres turques ou 60,000 francs, somme d’un tiers supérieure au traite- tom. i., p. 164, 
ment du premier archevéque de France. ae 
Les rentes archiepiscopales y proviennent de ces éléments divers: de la contri- 
bution prélevée sur toutes les églises du diocése, proportionnellement a leurs 
revenus particuliers, des redevances dues par ses vingt-sept couvents ou béné- 
fices, de la dime payée par le paysans, du tribut pavé en outre par chaque 
village (de 25 a 250 francs, suivant la fortune du lieu) pour le prix d’une messe 
pontificale que l’archevéque y va célébrer chaque année—de la perception <’un 
talari (5 francs environ) a l’occasion de chaque mariage béni dans le diocése, 
enfin, du droit de dispenses si souvent nécessaires dans l’église grecque pour 
cause de parenté ou de divorce. Ces rentes, peu variables, ne comprennent ni 
les redevances en nature qu’apportent les Grecs quand ils viennent a Nicosie, 
ot Varchevéché est leur caravansérail, ni les sommes assez fortes que payent 
les papas pour recevoir l’ordination,”’ etc. 
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£800 to £1500, Baffo being the richest and Kyrenia the poor- 
est of the suffragan Sees. An English traveller, who visited the 
island shortly after the commencement of the Br ‘itish occupation, 
estimates the archiepiscopal revenues at the same figure, with 
expenses amounting to £1500. ‘The income of Baffo he places 
at about £1000, with expenses at £300, the bishopries of Kition 
and Kyrenia each enjoy about the same sum, £900, while the 
annual outgoings of the former do not exceed £200. Accord- 
ing to a native estimate prepared about ninéteen years ago the 
incomes of three of the four Sees were then as follows: Arch- 
bishopric, £3000, with an annual expenditure of barely £1500. 
Paphos, about £2500, with an expenditure of £300. Kaition, 
£900, with an expenditure reaching scarcely £200. Another 
estimate of about the same date represents the united incomes 
of all the Sees as not exceeding £3000, divided according to the 
following scale, viz., Archbishopric £1200, Paphos £600, Kation, 
£700, Kyrenia £500. A native journal published at Tearnilene 
the Wedn Kition, in 1882 computed the revenues of the Archi- 
episcopal See at 260, 000 copper piastres, viz., rents of the twenty- 
nine monasteries dependent upon the Shei 160,000—canonical 
dues of the churches and imposts exacted from the villagers, 
100,000. ‘The same organ of public opinion at the beginning 
of 1883 wrote also as follows concerning the finances of the See 
of Kition: “ Many persons insist that the See of Kition has a 
regular income of £1000 and upwards, viz., £600 from the 
monasteries, and the rest from other sources. In comparison 
with those of other Sees the outgoings are quite insignificant. 
It contributes to the schools of ivtiaasol £50, and probably to 
other villages and to newspapers a like amount. So that, when 
the Prelates get regular salaries, it is no exaggeration to insist 
that from the See of Kition we shall have a surplus to be devoted 
to education of at least £600.” In the same number of its issue 
the Neon Kition reports that, when the late Kyprianos was 
elected bishop of the diocese in 1869, the See then owed 220,000 
copper piastres. ‘This debt it engaged through its representatives, 
by an agreement signed before the Archbishop, to extinguish by 
the payment in advance of five years’ dues. This would give the 
annual amount of its dues as 44,000 copper piastres = £240. 
Further evidence on the subject was elicited during the lawsuit 
which took place after Kyprianos’ decease between his heirs and 
the guardians of the See. In the course of the proceedings it was 
ascertained that the total receipts from all sources between the 
years 1868 and 1886 amounted to 2,323,145 copper piastres 
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(£12,764), giving an average for nineteen years of 122,270 copper 
piastres (£671). 

The inferior clergy are divided into two classes, secular and x. p.. D. Von- 

regular. ‘The former of these divisions comprises the parish (MB. Notes). 

clergy, who before their ordination must be either married or 
widowers. But they cannot re-marry in the event of their wives 
predeceasing them. ‘They are never promoted to the higher 
offices of the Church. Indeed from the low state of their edu- 
cation they would be wholly unfitted for such positions. ‘The other 
division includes in its ranks the inmates of the monasteries and 
the cathedral clergy. They are celibates and mostly derive their 
origin from the peasant class. It is from among them that the 
prelates are invariably chosen. As a rule their education is much 
superior to that of their secular brethren. From childhood they 
are received into the religious houses, where they commence their 
apprenticeship as servants, and are mstructed in reading the 
sacred books and in writing. Some few of them, whose abilities 
give the promise of future distinction, are sent to continue their 
studies in Greece and elsewhere. The majority, however, once 
their novitiate is completed, are ordained forthwith, their subse- 
quent promotion depending in a great measure upon seniority 
and longevity. 

Unlike the members of the hierarchy, candidates for the priest- 
hood have never at any period been subject to election. No 
impediment is placed in the way of any one desiring to enter the 
ranks of the clergy. ‘The only qualification required hitherto has 
been a very elementary knowledge of the art of reading. Though 
the would-be aspirant for Holy Orders comes as a rule from the 
lower ranks of society, and in many instances has only adopted 
his sacred calling when all other means of earning a livelihood 
have failed, his social status proves no bar to his acceptance. 
The ceremony of ordination is performed by the bishop of the 
diocese to which the candidate belongs. It generally takes 
place in the church of the village in which the latter resides, 
on the occasion of the diocesan’s annual visitation. Should the 
candidate be an object of popular favour his fellow-villagers, 
who are present at the service, signify their approval by shouts 
of “ He is worthy”. In the event of any dissentient cries being 
raised the erdinatictd is postponed, until the cause of dissatis- 
faction has been ascertained. 

The secular clergy, both of the towns and of the villages, Cobham (MB. 
depend mainly for ‘their support upon the paltry pittance paid" mn 
them by their respective churches, as well as upon the offerings 
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collected from their congregations during divine service, to- 
gether with the customary fees for baptisms, marriages and 
funerals. Some few years ago it was estimated that the stipend 
of a parish priest in the district of Larnaka varied between 1500 
and 2000 copper piastres yearly, about £8 to £15 in English 
money. So wholly inadequate are these sources of income that 
the ministers of the Church are frequently compelled to follow 
the most humble occupations for the support of themselves and 
their families. That this is an evil of long standing is evident 
from the testimony which Drummond bears on the subject so 
far back as 1745: “'Phe poor priests subsist almost entirely 
upon the charity of the parishes to which they belong: this, 
even in Larnica, never amounts to more than forty or fifty 
piastres, so that they are obliged to follow the meanest occupa- 
tions for bread; yet great numbers are brought up at the altar 
that they may be exempted from the weight of ‘Turkish taxes, 
which as laymen they would not be able to bear”. From the 
same cause De Mas Latrie mentions having observed a priest 
herding swine. ‘The writer, too, has frequently seen them en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, or in carrying the produce of 
their fields “to market in company with their fellow-villagers, 
the only distinctive mark of their sacred calling being the 
KadnpavKn, or brimless tall hat, which is worn exclusively by 
ecclesiastics. ‘The contrast presented between the comparatively 
easy circumstances of the regular clergy and the abject poverty 
of their secular brethren is, indeed, very remarkable. Native 
reformers, zealous for the tate of beads Church, have not hesi- 
tated, in consequence, to advocate the sequestration of the mon- 
astic revenues and the equal payment therefrom of both classes 
of the clergy. 

With regard to the number of ecclesiastics in the island the 
earliest extant computation is that of Kyprianos (1788), who 
reckons them at about 1000 of all ranks. Lacroix comes next 
(1853) with a total amounting to upwards of 1700. Of these 
400 belong to the regular clerg gy, who are under the rule of 83 
hegoumenoi, while the secular number 1200. All these, united 
with the chapters of the four dioceses, bring the grand total u 


Census Report to the number he has enumerated. The census returns of 1891 


(1891), table 
vii., pp 
50-56 


show a falling-off of more than two-thirds from the above estimate, 
the total being there represented as 505, distributed as follows: 
Nikosia, 170; Larnaka, 61; Paphos, 76; Kyrenia, 51; Limassol, 
81; and Famagusta, 66. The returns hinbaaied to fis writer by 
the bishops themselves show a considerable increase on the official 
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figures, though even they do not equal the total of Lacroix’s 
estimate. The following are the various numbers existing in 
the different dioceses according to the episcopal returns, v2%., ——_arenbishop’s 


Nikosia, secular and regular, 280 to 300. June (6 July), 
Paphos, married priests, 205, in charge of 96 villages, 20 un- gy of Paphos’ 
married and 15 deacons. ‘Total 240. hee ioe 
Kition, married priests and deacons, in Larnaka 10 priests and Bp, of Kitfon's 


3 deacons, in Limassol 6 priests and 3 deacons, in 100 villages oct. 1804 
153 priests and 7 deacons, Of unmarried priests and aaa 
the metropolis has 2 priests and 3 deacons, the Monastery of 
St. George 2 priests and 1 deacon, the Monastery of Stavro 
Vouni 1 priest and 1 deacon. T aya of married and unmarried 
priests 174, deacons 18. 
Kyrenia, married and unmarried clergy of all ranks, from 150 arenbisnop’s 
to 180. 4 cis 
Grand total for the island, 862 to 912. 


Education, it must be confessed, is at a sadly low ebb among x. p. vor- 
them. Many of the parish priests can with difficulty just m8-‘Notes. 
stumble through their offices with the instruction they have 
received from their seniors in the ministry. So illiterate are 
they as to be quite incapable of imparting any religious instruc- 
tion to their flocks. With the exception of a few ne the superior 
clergy, who have been educated at Athens and elsewhere at 
the expense of the Archdiocese, there is not one of them able to 
deliver a sermon—a duty which even these capable few only per- 
form about once a year. Such is the testimony on the subject 
by a member of the Orthodox Communion some nineteen years 
ago. And the dascnpbiqn unfortunately, in great part, holds 
good even to-day.!_ He ascribes the lack of proper establishments 
fomthe training of candidates for the ministry to the culpable 
negligence of the superior clergy, whose apathy, the despair of 
all would-be reformers, he declares will continue, until Govern- 
ment intervenes to stop the scandal. As a remedy against 
this universal ignorance it has been suggested that, in the case 
of the parish clergy, the bishops be requested to admit no one 
to priest’s or deacon’s orders unless he has received in- 
struction in some school and is able to read and write well; 


1The Sdamyt, No. 475, 7th May 1894, in an article on the election of a 
bishop to the See of Kyrenia expresses itself thus about the education of the 
clergy :— 

““O KAnpds was ebpioxerar Adyw maidelas eis Td KaTwTaTOY onuEtoy Kal of mema- 
Sevuevor KAnpixol was apiOuodvTat wdvoy em) Tay SaxTiAwy Tis wlds XeELpds.” 
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while as regards the regular clergy, until the establishment of a 
proper theological college, a certificate of education from a 
orammar-school, of which there are several in the island, should 
be required, That public opinion is gradually being aroused to 
the importance of this question there cannot be a doubt. And 
it is equally as certain that the present condition of things, de- 
grading as it is both to pastors and people, will not be allowed 
to continue much longer. Since the British occupation the 
leaven of education has been slowly, but surely, making itself felt 
among the masses of the population. The clergy must learn, 
however unwilling they may be to receive the lesson, to accom- 
modate themselves to the altered state of affairs, if they would 
retain that influence which is so fast slipping from their grasp. 
As an evidence of the feeling rife among the Christian community 
and an indication of what oa inevitably occur, unless those re- 
sponsible for the present condition of things awake in time to 
a sense of their duty, the following article frown a Limassol paper 
called the Salpinax, which concludes with the language of open 
menace, will prove instructive. It is entitled ‘‘ No Provision of 
Clergy » (ovdév mept KXnpod) and bears date 25th September 
1893 :— 

“The question of the training and suitable education of ecclesi- 
astics becomes from day to day more important on account of 
the resolute silence which those, who ought of their own accord 
and initiative to examine and ponder earnestly upon this matter, 
observe, and the inexhaustible apathy which they oppose to 
this beasohable demand both of the country and the Press. ‘The 
urgent necessity for the training of the clergy, and the great and 
salutary influence, which an educated priest of irreproachable life 
exercises upon the formation of the morals of the people, are 
fortunately recognised by all the inhabitants, and every one 
hears this necessity acknowledged by every reflecting person, 
whether countryman or townsman, only it is not recognised by 
those who, since they govern the affairs of the Church, ought to 
have some slight consideration and show some concern for their 
successors. Spiritual fathers seem to consider forethought and 
concern for successors as a work and duty exclusively belonging 
to fathers after the flesh, and not to spiritual ones, a perni- 
cious and inexcusable mistake, deserving of all reprobation and 
righteous condemnation. And in such an error the leaders of 
the Churches appear always to be. Otherwise the indifference 
and the supineness, which they very markedly affect, to the de- 
mands and the clamours that the Press, circumstances, and the 
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condition of the clergy put forth, is inexplicable. They cannot 
turn their eyes, or Tract their ears in any direction, without 
noting the very evident dearth of fit clergy, and without perceiv- 
ing the ruin of the moral edifice. There are neither oases in this 
desert for refreshment, nor pillars for the support of this edifice, 
since the oases and the pillars are a clergy well trained and well 
acquainted with the duties of their sacred profession, and who 
carefully discharge them. 

“It is terrible to reflect that a Cyprus, which is administered 
ecclesiastically by four bishops, cannot to-day point to suitable 
successors to them, either ready for the present, or being trained 
for the future, nad if, which God forbid, the four episcopal 
thrones of Cyprus, Which formerly possessed sixteen, were sud- 
denly and at once to become vacant, it would be necessary either 
that they should remain vacant fe many years, until suitable 
persons were trained, or that these should be summoned from 
abroad, in order ay the, for Cyprus, really great number of four 
might be completed. 

“When similar disorder and Devel, prevail generally 
in social questions one can say: ‘Search for the culprit ’— 
because of the many implicated, one from motives of private 
interest and another from motives of petty ambition, hinder the 
progress of a question, or work against it, and unfortunately 
we have many such examples testifyi ing to our disordered social 
condition. But in the question, whiehiweidre discussing, there 
is unhappily no need to make inquiry, or to indicate the culprit, 
because he is well known to all. And the most highly educated, 
as well as the most ignorant, knows not, and justly, any other, 
whom we may indicate as the culprit save the helmsmen of the 
Church collectively, the steersmen of the bark of national salva- 
tion, who remaining permanently alone, and very much alone, 
upon it, take no forethought about furnishing it with the 
necessary crew and with competent seamen. 

“The Press, the echo itself of public opinion, unceasingly con- 
demns such negligence, inactivity and indifference, regarding it 
as altogether inexcusable, since, in order that even two students 
might be sent yearly to the theological schools, an annual ex- 
pense of scarcely £40, viz., £10 for each See, would be entailed. 
Are you listening ? £10 annually. Put it even at £30. Each 
See refuses to add £30 to its annual expenses, an expense the 
most sacred of all, and prefers to endure the condemnation of 
the people and to despise the just outcries of the Press. Each 
See prefers that the dissatisfaction should extend and the 
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voluntary contributions to the See be lessened rather than 
expend yearly so insignificant a sum to discharge its duty and 
perform the greatest bg services to its flock. No other reason for 
the yearly expenditure of £10, £20, or £30 exists, and we chal- 
lenge every one interested to dadVined to the people if another 
reason does exist. Is it possible that such a reason for this 
trifling expense can be urged without even calling forth a blush ? 

“We offer a sincere piece of advice to those sche it concerns. 
Before the independent Press rouses the people, and_ before the 
sovereign people awakens to the exercise of its sovereign rights 
over the national property, from which it derives very little or 
no advantage, they ought to turn an attentive ear to its modest 
but most righteous demands, or rather to its representations that 
they are not doing their duty. Otherwise contempt will beget 
displeasure, displeasure provoke coldness, coldness terminate in 
hostility, and then the sovereign people will not be satisfied 
with small concessions, but will impose its will in great matters 
also. 

“The people makes no great demands. It asks that there 
should be sent regularly every year one or two students to one of 
the theological schools that they may return as priests capable 
of teaching and instructing it, since it knows not what to believe, 
and to guide it in the right way by means of the great doctrines 
of the holy regenerating Book, because the total ignorance of 
these doctrines has brutalised, dabaneds and destroyed the faith- 
ful. Here we have what the people devant for the present, 
and what the state, into which it has arrived in matters of reli- 
gion, demands. Here we have what the duty of our bishops 
demands and what a country almost entirely denuded of priests 
of the Most High demands. 

“These things constitute the duty of a public journal, the sole 
programme of which is to support a proper public opinion and 
to defend the rights of the people.” 


In the management of their respective Sees each bishop is 
assisted by four principal officials :— 

1. The Archimandrite, who has charge of all matters affect- 
ing the interior economy of the diocese, as well as the adminis- 
tration of the finances. 

2. The Exarch, to whom is entrusted all matters dealing with 
its external relations. 

3. The Archdeacon, who adjudicates in all disputes between 
the deacons and also assists the Archimandrite and the Exarch 
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in the discharge of their duties, and superintends all strictly 
ecclesiastical matters. 

4. The Cikonomos, or Steward, who controls all questions 
relating to the daily expenditure and is subordinate to the 
Archimandrite. 

In addition to these there are the members of the various 
chapters, consisting of the canons, deacons and other dignitaries. 
Those of the three suffragan dioceses are calculated to amount 
together to fifty persons, while that of Nikosia is equally as 
numerous by itself. 

The parish churches, both in the towns and in the villages, are 
the property of the people.! All matters connected with their 
administration, such as the collection of their revenues and ex- 
penditure, the payment and supervision of the clergy and other 


officials, their cleansing, the care of the vestments, furniture, ser- 


vice books, etc., which are provided at the public expense, are 
entrusted to a special committee, chosen annually from their 
respective congregations. ‘The monastic churches with their 
endowments and fittings, though likewise regarded by the people 
as public property, are administered by the heads of the reli- 
gious houses. ‘They permit no outside interference and render 
no account of their stewardship. ‘This freedom from supervision 
has undoubtedly led to grave abuses and instances are not want- 
ing, in which the sacred property so administered has been mis- 


1 Kyprianos reports that in his time there were nine churches in Nikosia be- Kyprianos, 
longing to the Orthodox, which he enumerates as follows :— eer 
. Hagios Ioannes Bibi. 

. Phaneromene. 

. Tripioti. 

. Hagios Sabbas—rebuilt in 1781. 

Hagios Antonios—rebuilt in time of Archbishop Philotheos. 

Aliniotissa. 

Hagios Kassianos. 

. Apostolos Lukas—built in time of Archbishop Philotheos, 1758. 

. Hagios Georgios (xapaxAnouov) t.c., Chapel of Ease. 

ccording to a recent account (1893), they are now :— Hierides, 
. Phaneromene (Panayia). Poet 
. Tripioti (Archangel Michael). 

. Hagios Sabbas. 

. Hagios Antonios. 

. Hagios Ioannes (Archbishop’s Church). 

. Chrysaliniotissa (Panayia). 

. Hagios Kassianos. 

. Hagios Lukas. 

MapeKKAN La. 

1. Machera. 

2. Chrysorrhoiatissa. 

3. Hagios Iakobos. 
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applied. The state of the churches, the manner, in which 
the services are conducted, and the general behaviour of the 
worshippers have been pithily described in an article entitled 
“ Blemishes in the Churches ” (at év Tots vaots andiat), which ap- 
peared in the Salpinez early in 1894. ‘The writer, who can vouch 
for its accuracy from personal observation, prefers to lay before 
his readers this criticism from a native pen rather than his own 
impressions, as being less liable to misconstruction :— 

“If any stranger, whether a member of our own race or a 
foreigner, should happen to attend service in any of the churches 
of Cyprus, he would carry away impressions certainly not very 
complimentary with regard to our love of the beautiful, our 
good taste, and our zeal for the embellishment of our churches, 
for the very simple reason that he would meet with scarcely any 
indications of the existence of such feelings. The sequel of our 
article will show if there does exist any exception, and in what it 
consists. 

“¢ Whether the picture of the condition of our churches, which 
we are about to draw in all minuteness and exactitude and lay 
before the eyes of our readers, is the same in other countries and 
islands, which lead the same life of subjection and experience 
the same lot as ours does, we do not inquire. What we propose 
to inquire and examine is whether it would not be possible for 
the many and various blemishes and irregularities, which meet the 
eye and offend the ear—blemishes, which provoke laughter, destroy 
the sanctity of the church, and mar its dignity—to cease, and 
whether it would be possible for us to ascertain to what extent 
our apathy and indifference in matters concerning our churches 
have arrived, since we show our taste and refinement, and that 
in no small degree, in our personal attire, and in our personal 
attire only. 

* Our observations we will make as follows :-— 

1. Cleanliness. 

“2. Vestments. 

“* 3. Books. 

‘“¢4. Style and manner of priests and deacons. 

*¢5, Disorderly conduct of men. 

“6. Disorderly conduct of women. 


“]. Cleanliness. ‘The first thing which strikes the eye of every 
church visitor is cleanliness. He certainly expects and ought to 
see there a cleanliness corresponding to the sanctity of the place, 
viz., a cleanliness incomparably superior to what he observes at 
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home, which often, for various domestic reasons, he is unable to 
observe there as he wishes and should do, whereas the cleanli- 
ness of churches is free from everything likely to impair it, while 
they possess also the verger—the official especially told off for this 
duty. And yet in many churches, wherever we turn our gaze, 
shall we not behold abundant and clear evidence of the extreme 
uncleanliness which exists? In the candlesticks, which are 
smeared with wax and covered with rust; in the lamps, which 
the oil they are covered with changes from white to green, when 
it is not falling in drops; in the very eikons, the lower portion 
of which in many cases becomes black and unrecognisable ; 
upon the Holy Table itself, over which the dust spreads a thick 
covering. We omit to mention the stalls, to which, if the 
clothes mot those standing there do not salhare! it is ibeosuce 
between their sticky uncleanliness and the clothes themselves 
a thick dust intervenes as a separating element. We now ask 
the question, Is affluence then necesssary for the observance of 
proper cleanliness in all these matters? No, the only thing 
required is a will and a sense of what is fitting in the proper 
officials. 

“2. Vestments. ‘The second thing which will attract the curious 
eye of the visitor is the vestments of the priests and the sacred 
vessels. Concerning the sacred vessels we make no comment, 
because nearly every church in Cyprus, even in the villages, re- 
gards them as indispensable and possesses vessels of more or less 
value, according to its financial position. Still there does not 
exist in reality a church, the funds of which would be so poor 
that it could not at least have two sets of vestments fit for the 
ministers of the Most High to wear when celebrating the Holy 
Mysteries. And yet in many churches even of the towns the 
vestments of the priests are some of them in rags and others of 
the poorest texture, sufficient and more than sufficient to banish 
all reverence. But the officials connected with them sup- 
pose, though they are grievously mistaken, that these things 
have little or no significance in the eyes of congregations, where- 
as the dignity of the churches is destroyed, the chiefest and sole 
object upon which their revenues should be expended. As the 
sanctity and maj esty of the church is superior to that of the mere 
human habitation, in the same way the necessary vestments in 
it ought to be the more magnificent, since they are by no means 
expensive, as they last for many years. 

“3. Books. ‘The miserable state of things is shown directly 
also from the condition of the Church books, which the visitor 
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will behold in many churches torn, unbound, with worm- 
eaten leaves and covers hanging half-off. Not only the Kalen- 
dars, the Horologia, and the Psalters, etc., but also the Gospels 
themselves any one will see neglected and dirty. Whether there 
be anywhere an exception to this, or to our previous observa- 
tions, we do not inquire, we only inquire and we say truly that 
in the exception are included few churches, while in no church, 
and especially in those of the towns, ought such slovenliness to | 
be met with, which requires for its disappearance a will only and 
an imitation, if nothing else, of the Europeans, equal to that 
which we show when imitating them in extravagance and other 
strange particulars, that are the signs of a pseudo-civilisation. 

“‘ Are then these instances of slovenliness consequences of the 
present indifference to religious matters, which possesses us ? 
No, we reply, there is evidence that those, who are most in- 
different, condemn these indecencies. And perhaps it is on ac- 
count of these and other instances of slovenliness, to which we shall 
allude farther down, that the scanty attendance of church-goers 
at the present day is due and the infrequent appearance in the 
churches of members of the upper classes. Besides, for this pur- 
pose a committee is appointed over the churches, whose duty 
comprises not only the good management of the finances, but 
also the good ordering of the church and the observance of the 
requisite decency and decorum, on which before all other matters 
the requisite amount should be expended. ‘The poorest church 
cannot plead insufficiency of means, because the instances of 
slovenliness, which we have mentioned, require but an insigni- 
cant sum and the will only to effect their disappearance, for 
which reason we condemn them also. 

“4. Style and manner of enunciation of priests and deacons. 

On this subject we have much to say, but we are restricted to 
such matters as the priests and deacons of the towns especially 
can attend to and put into practice, to their own greater credit 
and dignity and the increased satisfaction of their congre- 
gations. 

“‘'The time has long gone by when the majority of the congre- 
gations through ignorance of the words, which the priest or 
deacon used, were content with hearing only loud and uncouth 
sounds and irreverent flourishes. If ever there existed such a 
period it was when education was at its darkest and most barbar- 
ous stage. ‘To-day the ear even of the rustic himself has grown 
refined, and he has come to understand that what is simple is 
also elegant, and this many priests and deacons who, to pro- 
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nounce one word, make so many vulgar flourishes and most un- 
pleasant inflections of the voice, which only provoke pity and 
condemnation, ought to well understand. We have known 
priests and deacons gifted with exceptionally fine voices entirely 
ignorant of what a reverent and becoming style consists, and 
destroying the beauty of their voices by adopting a style and 
manner of delivery most discordant and disagreeable. But 
are they justified in acting thus because some one has taught 
them todo so? he only qualification demanded for the priest- 
hood is good reading of some kind or other—and let him say 
the words as he pleases [d77@s OérXeu As TA AéyN TACO]. Accord- 
ingly you hear a ‘Wisdom, stand up,’ or some other phrase, 
and you imagine that you are listening to the beginning of 
some public- House ditty, such as you are wont to hear in the 
taverns from mouths reeking with wine. No attention is paid 
to the words to render them intelligible. The effort to 
display the voice and acquaintance with flourishes and those, 
too, such as abound in love songs, absorbs all the attention. 
The words are regarded as a vehicle for the display of the 
vulgar voice and not the voice as the medium for proper, intelli- 
gible and reverent enunciation of the words. What sanctity ac- 
cordingly will any one perceive in those holy sayings proceeding 
out of such mouths, which murder and that, too, intentionally 
both the sacred texts, and the sacred, venerable and imposing 
style of the Church ? 

“¢ We condemn this great fault the more strenuously in so much 
as it is voluntary, and so much the more strongly as those, who 
possess it, foolishly regard it as an improvement or advantage, 
and with senseless and stupid obstinacy continue in their per- 
nicious system. 

“'The ecclesiastical texts ought to be pronounced clearly, with- 
out affectation, with a firm voice and in a grave and stately 
style, displaying the reverence of the utterer for the sacred oracles 
themselves. Every absurd flourish or utterance, in a voice 
forced with cries and howls, is irreverence towards the holy texts 
themselves, and a contempt for and banishment of the reverence 
which the worshipper feels. In brief, both the Gospel and every 
prayer should be read in befitting style. Some especially when 
reading the prayers adopt an exciting style, such as orators em- 
ploy when inciting an army to the combat. Even in ordinary 
reading dignity is required and that appropriate style, not the 
nasal, which displays the perception of the reader respecting 
the sanctity of the matter read and his humility towards it, 
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“ As we said at the commencement of the present article, these 
remarks of ours aim at the correction and disappearance from 
the churches of every blemish, consequently we write about those 
blemishes which can at once and easily disappear, and not 
about those which exist of necessity and require affluence 
for their disappearance. For example, what is required for a 
priest or deacon to pronounce the sacred texts clearly and 
reverently, without affectation, shouts, unpleasant inflections ? 
What is required to make him attend to the meaning of the 
text and to pronounce well and adequately the separate phrases ? 
What is required to make him pay strict attention to the 
Church’s rubrics and not to alter them at his pleasure, or change 
or substitute for those that are sanctioned expressions of his 
own? What is required to make him pronounce secretly what 
the Church’s rubric so enjoins and audibly only what is equally 
so directed ? 

“We know that it is impossible for all of them to be learned, 
because we know, too, the position of our clergy with regard to 
this particular, nor do we expect all of them to be gifted with 
good voices. Besides, what signifies it when both the learned 
priest introduces novelties and the possessor of the good voice 
perpetrates discords? Since even the unlearned, when he at- 
tends carefully, will not appear such, and the possessor of an 
unmusical voice, when he pronounces the texts clearly and without 
disagreeable modulations of his voice, atones almost entirely for 
the defect of his unmusical voice. Here we have what we are in 
search of and here is the principal object of this article of ours. 

‘Perhaps in this connection we ought to have made men- 
tion of another important member of the ecclesiastical officials, 
more important than the rest in the good ordering of the 
Church, we mean the chanter, but we avoid doing so for 
weli-considered reasons, lest we should run the risk of bein 
misunderstood. Besides, those who follow the calling of 
chanter are dismissed, if they do not give satisfaction, and, 
when the finances of the church allow of it, are replaced by com- 
petent persons, while the priest is always a priest and the deacon 
always remains such, and neither can they relinquish their calling 
nor is it easy to dismiss them. No material sacrifice nor heavy 
labour is demanded of them for their improvement (how many 
of them are past improvement), but care, attention, reverence 
for the sacred services, and dignity of style and enunciation. 

“5. Disorderly conduct of “the men. The deep silence and 
great quiet observed in the churches of the Westerns have often 
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astonished us, while on the contrary, as though our Church were 
possessed by the democratic spirit, we enjoy every freedom in it, 
and we talk and wrangle and get angry and laugh. Only we 
rarely weep there and most rarely display contrition of heart. 
All other sensations we experience in abundance. It appears, 
indeed, from this fact also that freedom is inherent in the Greeks 
and that their neck does not endure a yoke, even when imposed 
by religion. 

“The slightest perception of the sanctity of the place where 
we are would suffice to impose not only silence and quietness but 
also awe. Yet where is this perception to be found? In the 
church? We come very near to regarding it as a medium for 
assembling together equal to the cafés, as a medium for inter-_ 
views and for the exchange of glances and smiles. 'To the noise 
caused by the parents add that of the children to have the pic- 
ture complete. And no one, whether parent or churchwarden, 
dares to impose silence and order. Both within and without 
are the same noise and confusion. Perhaps this is a result of our 
indifference to divine things, still we wonder whether these things 
do not rather contribute to produce our indifference to them ? 

“6. Disorderly conduct of the women. If the place in some 
measure restrains the men, neither the place nor the sanctity of 
it imposes silence upon the women! As the women have no 
other centre where to meet for gossip, the church alone remains 
for them both as a reading-room and a café. After the saluta- 
tions begins the talking, and that in a tone of voice sufficiently 
loud and careless, though they are within the church. Besides 
this that miserable system, which is in vogue among us, of bring- 
ing infants also to the churches proves that we do not by any 
means comprehend their sanctity. During the whole duration 
of the Gospel an infant may be crying piteously and the 
worshipper will not hear, in consequence, a word, yet no one 
will venture to remonstrate, while she, who is responsible for 
it, does not recognise her offence. 

“Tn addition to the noise of the infants, which especially during 
the great festivals converts the church into a sheepfold, where the 
lambs are secluded from their dams (and indeed it is very strange 
and senseless that we should bring infants also to the place where 
we assemble to offer up united prayer), in addition, we say, to the 
most distracting noise of the infants and the chatter and conver- 
sation of the women, whose gossip often drowns the utterances 
of the priest, we have in nearly all the churches certain women 
also, who, it seems. in order that they may show they know the 
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texts and the Gospels, shout them out very loudly either by 
heart or from the book, as though they were saying to the other 
women: ‘ Pay attention to us and not to the priest’. Perhaps 
they do this to draw away the other women from their conversa- 
tions, but they only make confusion worse confounded, whereas 
they might confine themselves to admonition only. 

“We here conclude the picture, which with general touches we 
have sketched only with a view to improvement, and let every 
one attend carefully and say whether we have spoken correctly 
according to facts, or have omitted many other details for obvious 
reasons.” 


The population of the island in 1891 comprised 209,286 per- 
sons of both sexes. Of this number 158,585, or rather more than 
75 per cent. belonged to the Orthodox Church. 'The largest 
percentage of Greek Christians occurred in the Limassol district, 
where it amounted to 81:9, the ratio in the other districts being, 
Nikosia, 764; Kyrenia, 763; Famagusta, '75'7; Larnaka, 73°3 and 
Paphos, 69:2. ‘These returns, when compared with those of 1881, 
exhibit a total increase of 1°9 per cent. in the numbers of those 
professing to be members of the Orthodox Church, while the 
individual increase in the six towns of the same names varies 
from 4°7 in Limassol to 1:1 in Larnaka. The Mohammedans, who 
come next in point of numbers, reached a total of 47,926, equi- 
valent to a percentage of 22°9, showing a decrease of 1:5 since 
the previous census of 1881. The largest proportion of Moham- 
medans is to be found in the Paphos district, where it amounts 
to 30°6 per cent. The only district in which this sect has 
maintained the same ratio as in 1881 is Nikosia, while the 


greatest falling-off has taken place in that of Limassol. The 


other denominations possess a bare total of 2775, or a percentage 
of 1°3, the largest average being found in the Kyrenia district. 
Of these the Maronites are first on the list with 1131, followed 
respectively by the Roman Catholics with 915, Gregorians, 269 
and Church of England (including Episcopalians) 201, the re- 


mainder being too small to be worthy of separate enumeration. 


Where the religious leaders of a people are themselves devoid 
of education it is mpossible to expect much enlightenment from 
those, over whom they preside. And the Cypriots form no ex- 
ception to this universal rule. The rustic especially, like his 
fellows elsewhere, is the victim of strange fancies and delusions. 
He is a firm believer in the baneful influence of the evil eye and 
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in the power of magic. ‘The most trivial occurrences are in his 
opinion charged with portents, while such natural phenomena 
as eclipses and comets throw him into paroxysms of terror. 
With the increase of knowledge much of this gross superstition 
will inevitably disappear, but many years must elapse before any 
marked improvement can take place. As a people the Cypriots 
are very attentive to the outward observances of their religion, 
a fact to which all who have seen them at their devotions can 
testify. In the churches the men are as conspicuous by their 
presence as in countries farther west they are by their absence. 
Lusignan, who can find little to say in praise of his Orthodox Lusignan, 
fellow-countrymen, bears testimony at least to their regular at- 
tendance at divine service even so far back as three centuries and 
more ago. He remarks that the populace 1 in general was most 
devout and held the Blessed Virgin in special reverence, while 
never omitting to hear mass on holidays. As an instance of the 
strictness of the Orthodox in matters of religion he instances 
their custom of rising at midnight to be present at matins—a 
service which lasted in the smaller churches a good three hours 
at least. He adds that even at this early service there was a 
fair attendance of men, though the majority of the congregation 
was, as might be expected, composed of women.’ From lack of 
instruction the language of the Church services had, prior to the 
British occupation, become almost an unknown tongue to the 
majority of the population. Consequently, being as a rule un- 
intelligible to the congregation, they were interpreted according 
to the fancy of the individual worshipper. 'To combat such a 
state of universal ignorance the dissemination among the people 
of cheap paraphrases of the various Church books in the verna- 
cular seemed the only possible remedy. But such an expedient, 
though sadly needed at the time, becomes every day less neces- 
sary, and it is to be hoped that, as education continues to make 
itself more felt, this reproach of i ignorance will be entirely re- 
moved. Tells ed especially of the Roman Church, have in- 
variably described the Cypriot Orthodox as being ignorant and 
fanatical to a degree.” ‘Their ignorance unfortunately i is patent 


‘Tl popolo universalmente é molto divoto, et massime alla gloriosa Vergine, 
che con grandissima divotione riveriscono la imagine sua, et non lasciano mai 
il giorno festivo la messa; et li greci in tutte le loro Parochie usano di levare a 
mezza notte al mattutino: et ritrovate molti huomini, ma pit donne, che vanno 
in chiesa al mattutino, il qual mattutino dura da tre hore buone almeno, nelle 
chiese piccoline. 


2M. de Mas Latrie in his L’tle de Chypre, sa situation présente et ses sou- 
venirs du moyen age (p. 392) cites an instance of this fanaticism coming under his 
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to all, but they certainly cannot fairly be taxed with fanaticism. 
But this charge is equally as true as many others proceeding 
from the same quarter. That they still regard the Latin Church 
with a certain amount of aversion is not surprising, when one 
remembers the tyranny they so long experienced at its hands. 
The present writer, whose attention has been specially drawn 
to this point, has, on the contrary, found them remarkably toler- 
ant and sympathetic. And in this respect it must be acknow- 
ledged they present a striking and agreeable contrast to then 
accusers, as all students of ecclesiastical history can testify. 


The question of administrative reform is one which calls for 
speedy settlement in the interests of the Church itself. The 
members of the Orthodox community are known to have been 
long dissatisfied with the present conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. 
The following translation of a letter entitled, ‘“‘ How fares it 


SSN } Wi h our Church ?” Xt sti gle. 2 , a oh : a 
tine t (Te VEL ) EKKANTLA [Mas ; ) hich p 


March, 1894. peared comparatively recently in a Limassol journal from a 
correspondent, whom the editor described as an esteemed friend 


and genuine patriot, sufficiently indicates the trend of popular 
opinion on the subject :— 


“The superior clergy of our native land, as though they had 
no business of their own to occupy their attention, deliberate 
and expend their energies only upon matters with which they 
have no concern, or, to speak more correctly, upon matters the 


own observation. It arose out of a conversation he had with the Orthodox 
priest of Katholiki, a well-known church at Limassol, formerly attached to the 
Franciscan monastery inthattown. ‘‘ Comment n’a-t-on pas rappelé l’existence 
de l’ancienne église des Latins, dont vous avez conservé tant de débris?”’ 
dis-je au papas du Katholiki, ‘Ils étaient idolatres” me répondit-il fort peu 
poliment, car il savait que j’étais Latin. Voila le degré général de bonne foi 
des papas ou des caloyers en Orient, et le degré d’instruction d’une grande partie 
de leurs laiques, auxquels ils s ’efforcent d’ inculquer la haine de tout ce qui est 
ou a été Franc. Quelle différence chez les Arméniens dissidents! ” 

The learned historian might easily have discovered the reason of this apparent 
bigotry had he but reflected on the conduct of his own Communion towards 
the Orthodox in the days of its supremacy. 

As a set-off to this may be recorded a much-needed lesson in Christian 
charity and forbearance the Orthodox of Cyprus gave the tolerant Church 
of Rome, when on toth June 1882 in the Church of St. Lazarus at Larnaka 
the Bishop of Kyrenia celebrated a requiem mass to the memory of Garibaldi, 
after the clergy of his own communion there had previously refused to do so! 
The writer has in his possession a copy of the notice announcing the service, 
which is as follows: Eidoroinots. Aipioy Thy lony, Spay 1. fh. €Y TS va@ TOV “Aytov 
Aa¢dpou déAeL pahet pYNWdouvoy Xoporrarovy ros TOU Taytepwrdrov MyrpomoAlrov 
Kupnvetas eis wyhuny Tov agoid!uov orparnyod I. TapiBardn. 

Adprakt, TH Qn ‘lovviov 1882. 
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care and attention of which belong to others. And even so they 
would not be open to censure if, after first setting in order and ar- 
ranging their own concerns, they turned their attention to other 
matters, which concern their native land, or at least bestowed 
equal care and attention upon them. But unfortunately such is 
not the case. For a very long time we hear talk of sending clerics 
to the theological schools of Jerusalem or Chalkis for study, who 
on their return to their native land might teach both laymen 
and clergy, with a view to the instruction of both and the im- 
provement of the degraded condition, into which both classes 
have fallen morally. Yet, on the contrary, those responsible for 
this duty have bought an estate and continue to do nothing, 
under the impression that this condition of things will not entail 
any consequences, or rather they pretend that they do not see 
any consequences, while they daily see them and seek to ascribe 
them to other causes. 

“Some few persons are in possession of and manage the national 
belongings and the national property, while religion i is attacked 
on all dbs. wolves harry the flock, and the Church is 
desolate. Yet doubtless they say: ‘ What does it signify to us ? 
So long as we are alive there will be also practically some rem- 
nants of the ancient system, upon which we can rest. When we 
are all gone let religion and flocks, Church and clergy burn to- 
gether. And so surely this will happen if the people continues 
to slumber. I have tried to ascertain what is the occupation 
of our superior clergy in Cyprus, z.e., what is their occupation 
as a class. Pray, are they in the habit of devoting their 
thoughts to the settlement of ecclesiastical questions? Or to 
the improvement of the clergy or their flocks? I much fear 
their ecclesiastical occupation is confined merely to the exact 
collection of revenues, whether they preside over Sees or mon- 
asteries, and to nothing else. Who will busy themselves about 
training and keeping in the principles of the Gospel the flock 
that has gone astray? Noone. Who will be their future suc- 
cessors? Who will bear rule after them? It is a matter of in- 
difference. 

‘*¢ In former times I consider we were much better off with re- 
gard to this question, and as a clear proof of my statement I 
have the present well-educated clergy in the island, who, as I 
know, studied and were educated at the expense of their pre- 
decessors, or their then superiors. ‘The present heads of the Sees 
and monasteries ought to regard this as an example worthy of 
imitation, and if they do not attempt more, as the present age 
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demands, at least nis ought and should equal them in their 
efforts on behalf of our unhappy country, unhappy in both 
respects, both as regards State and Church. ‘The unfortunate 
island suffers and fares ill both politically and ecclesiastically, 
but the political disease, against which we exclaim and murmur 
more than we need, is involuntary and imposed upon us from 
without, while the divelsa of ecclesiastical imactivity is volun- 
tary, nd the local Press, whose duty it is to enlighten all as to 
their duties, instead of directing its shafts against 1t, on the con- 
trary remains silent (? sc) a proceeding which proves it to be 
not an independent Press, and consequently unable to effect the 
necessary reforms both of ideas and thoughts. If it has at any 
time handled this question it has done so superficially, as though 
it were one about a matter of no importance and of the most 
trivial significance, whereas it is the greatest and most important 
of the questions in which the Press ought to be engaged, and 
engaged permanently. 

“This is one of the most vital questions for the island, and we, 
who live abroad, would be at a loss to understand why it is not 
followed up mes all the energy it deserves by the inhabitants of 
the island—-at least by those of the younger generation, who 
demand a better education than their predecessors—did we not 
know the systematic indifference and carelessness about every 
general and important question affecting the place. All the 
dialectic and diplomatic ability of the island is wasted in that 
Legislative Council, out of which nothing comes and, as is natural, 
nothing ought to be expected. All the other questions, questions 
requiring like this one, with which my present letter deals, sus- 
tained and energetic action on the part of the inhabitants ex- 
clusively, without the co-operation of the Government, are left 
in their muddy state and receive no attention. 

“Under these circumstances permit me to inform you that the 
influence and ability of the Press in the island will only be ap- 
preciated when, instead of dividing the inhabitants, it allies 
itself with them and exhorts them to co- -operate for such objects 
of public utility, and that the progress of the patriots in the 
island will only be perceived when, instead of slumbering and 
remaining inactive with regard to every matter of public utility, 
they act and co-operate willingly for the settlement of such ques- 
tions, the state of which provokes reproof and shame.” 

Outspoken criticism like this would have been impossible while 
the bishops constituted the only effectual barrier between the 
Christianrayahs and their Ottoman oppressors, But now that such 
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protection is happily no longer required, the necessity for a radi- 
cal change in the administration of the Church is being continu- 
ously urged. ‘The justice of the popular demand was practically 
admitted by those responsible for its management even so far 
back as 1884, when a circular was issued summoning a convoca- 
tion to assemble at Nikosia to discuss the situation and suggest 
the remedial measures to be adopted. This document, which 
bore the signatures of the four island prelates, recognises among 
other things that their position rendered it ineehtuent upon ok 
to inaugurate the necessary reforms. Its great importance, as 
marking the dawn of a new era in the history of the Cypriot 
Church, fully justifies its insertion here in full :— 


oy 
“‘Sophronios, by the grace of God Archbishop of Nova Jus- 


tiniana and all Cyprus. 

“Most reverend priests and most honourable Christians of the 
cities and villages of the divinely protected island of Cyprus, 
beloved and very dear children in Christ, grace and mercy be 
with you all from God, and from us prayer and blessing. 

“¢ You are all well aware that the system in vogue up till now 
in the administration of our ecclesiastical and national affairs 
was based upon the holy canons, ancient usage, and the epis- 
copal letters, patent (Berats). The political change, however, 
which occurred six years ago, being inspired by other principles 
and customs, has rendered it necessary and, indeed, indispensable 
to formulate in writing, first the conditions, under which it shall 
be possible for the ecclesiastical authority to continue the dis- 
charge of the duties entrusted to it towards both the State 
and the rational flock confided to it; and, secondly, a method 
of administering and maintaining our ecclesiastical and national 
institutions more in accordance with the age. 

“In order that this twofold object may be attained it is neces- 
sary that the Orthodox Christian population of the island should 
assemble by means of its representatives and, after deliberating 
with its spiritual leaders, draw up a scheme of regulation suitable 
to the object in view, and in due order submit this regulation for 
the approval and sanction of our new political authority. 

“Our position has imposed upon us the duty of taking the first 
step in this question, the most important from a religious and 
public point of view. Accordingly we have met at sLevknsia 
(Nikosia) and are engaged in framing a regulation upon the 
basis always of the sacred customs and canons of our holy 
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Church, and the usages and privileges, which have been conse- 
crated by centuries, with the sole object of facilitating, so far as 
we can, this matter of the representation. Accordingly we invite 
you, the entire Orthodox population of the island, and we exhort 
you paternally to elect with alacrity and send to Levkosia by 
15th July next your representatives. 

“Bearing in mind the importance of the question we have 
considered it necessary that each subdistrict (Kaza), should be 
represented in the congress, which is about to be assembled, by 
two competent persons (except the small subdistrict of Fama- 
gusta by one, who with the person to be elected by Varosia will 
complete the number of two, as in the case of the rest of the sub- 
districts) Levkosia by six, Larnaka, Scala and Limassol by two 
each, Ktima by one, as well as Kyrenia and Varosia. 

“ But that the representation may possess legal authority the 
smaller of the villages must elect one, and the greater two re- 
presentatives each, and, after furnishing them with the necessary 
powers in writing, signed by the inhabitants and sealed with the 
village seal, must send them to the following places by Sunday 
the 24th June next, v2z., the villages of the Karpass to Liona- 
rissos ; of the Mesaoria to Levkoniko or Vatili; of Ammochostos 
to Varosia; of the subdistrict of Kythraea to Kythraea and Dali; 
of Orini to Pera; of Larnaka to Larnaka; of the subdistricts of 
Limassol and Episkopi to Limassol; of the subdistrict of 
Kilanion to Kilanion; of Avdimou to Omodos; of Kelokedara 
to Kelokedara; of Paphos to Ktima; of Chrysochou to the city 
of Chrysochou ; of the subdistrict of Morphou to Morphou ; of 
Solea and 'Tylloria and of Marathasa in the subdistrict of Levka 
to Evrychou and Pedoula respectively; and of the subdistrict 
of Kyrenia to Kyrenia. 

“For the convenience of the villages a printed power is being 
sent to each, which the inhabitants, after they have inscribed 
upon it the name and surname of their representative or repre- 
sentatives and signed and sealed with the village seal, will de- 
liver to their representatives when they leave for the above-named 
localities to elect the final representatives, who will leave for 
Levkosia, as we have above said, by 15th July next. It is 
understood that these also, when they leave for Levkosia, shall 
be furnished with full powers by their electors in writing. 

“Spiritual children, most dearly loved by us, we exhort you all 
not to delay. The question is one of the most important, be- 
cause its object is that you and we may learn under what con- 
ditions our national ecclesiastical authority is to exist, so that 
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it may be able to discharge without hindrance its manifold 
duties towards the Hellenic population of Cyprus. For very 
many of you, through ignorance of the changes which have 
occurred, possibly blame us for not discharging better all those 
duties which you entrusted to us when you elected us as your 
spiritual leaders. 

*¢ Another equally important reason why you must not turn a 
deaf ear to our present invitation is that you ought to receive 
accurate information as to the nature and extent of the resources, 
by which the metropolises are maintained, and how the monastic 
and ecclesiastical property in general is managed, and that you 
may arrange in conjunction with us in what way it ought in 
future to be managed, if possible, more profitably to our national 
interests. This knowledge, gained from a personal investigation, 
will have, we are confident, in addition to other results, this most 
excellent one also, that the mutual confidence of pastors and 
flocks will be strengthened, the want of which, if such there be, 
rest assured, injures the highest religious and national interests 
of the Orthodox population. 

“Furthermore we offer our best prayers on behalf of you all. 

** Levkosia, 1884. 

“* 4, SopHRonios, Archbishop of Cyprus. 
“‘y¥ Neopnytos, Bishop of Paphos. 
“> Kyprianos, Bishop of Kition. 
‘> CurysantuHos, Bishop of Kyrenia.” 


Unfortunately, despite the exhortation against delay and its 
admitted urgency, the matter has never been allowed to advance 
beyond this initial stage, nor is it likely that any further attempt 
will be made to remedy existing abuses during the continuance 
of the present lamentable indifference Yet no one can be 
oblivious to the fact that this strange inaction is fraught with 
the gravest consequences to those principally concerned. Popu- 
lar impatience has already made itself felt in a variety of ways. 
One of the most marked is the increasing diminution in the 
voluntary contributions for religious purposes. But what is 
chiefly to be feared is that public opinion, no longer content 
with moderate reforms, will some day demand more drastic 
measures. ‘That the bishops, in consequence, do not occupy the 
same place as formerly in the estimation of their flocks is only 
too apparent. ‘The enemies of the Church, who in Cyprus, as 
elsewhere, are always quick to turn the general discontent to 
their own advantage, represent in the most unfavourable light 
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the indifference of the bishops to popular clamour. The simple 
villagers, unaccustomed to think for themselves, only too readily 
accept as true what they are told. Suspicions are thus en- 
gendered which cannot fail ultimately to prove most disastrous 
to all religious sentiment. It is to be hoped, therefore, in the 
best interests of the island, that the apathy now obsevHble will 
in time be replaced by a greater solicitude for the welfare of their 
Church on the part of these who are mainly accountable for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 

One of the most pressing questions calling for solution is that 
which deals with the disposal of the ecclesiastical revenues. 
Hitherto their collection and disbursement have been entirely 
in the hands of the bishops and superior clergy, who are under 
no obligation to render an account of their stewardship. ‘The 
laity on the other hand demand that for the future they shall 
have the controlling voice in all questions of Church finance. 
It is proposed that the bishops shall receive fixed stipends, and 
that the surplus of revenue remaining after the payment of all 
ecclesiastical charges shall be devoted to purposes of public 

Néov Kirov, utility. To accomplish this the establishment of a Pan-Cyprian 
2ath Nov. committee was proposed so far back as 1882, whose duty it should 
be to examine the accounts of the four Sees, take charge of 
their revenues and secure to the Archbishop and _ his suffragans 

the payment of regular fixed salaries. A great reluctance has 

been shown by the prelates to the acceptance of such a scheme. 

They are naturally not very eager to exchange the immunity 

from control, which they have so far enjoyed, for a position that 

will to a great extent render them dependent upon the pleasure 

of others. Possibly, too, the motives underlying these sugges- 

tions are thought to be not altogether disinterested. Wealthy 
ecclesiastical corporations have Berore now been despoiled by 
professing friends under the specious pretext that the measure 

was for their benefit. Examples of this kind of sacrilege have 
occurred nearer home than Cyprus, where Church endowments 

have been diverted to purposes other than those for which they 

were originally intended. Schools, hospitals and almshouses are 
institutions, the necessity for which no one denies, but that their 
erection and maintenance should be provided out of the public 
purse, and not out of the plunder of the Church, is a reflection 

which will commend itself to all right-thinking persons. Should 

such suggestions be ultimately approved, as most unhappily 
seems likely, their execution must be entrusted to those who 
possess not only the confidence of the mob but also of those 
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more directly interested in the act of spoliation. Perhaps the 
best way of illustrating the character of the proposals put for- 
ward in the name of the Christian inhabitants will be by quoting 
some passages from one of the local papers, the Neon Kition,' 
which during its brief existence devoted no small attention a 
this phase of the question. ‘The dates of the several extracts 
will show that the subject is one, which has long engaged the 
public attention. 

“It is not fitting that we should have on the four Cypriot Néov Kérvov, 
thrones four distinguished and patriotic men, from whom we 26th Aug. sul) 
expect a great deal, and that we should still ask that these men by Mr 
should condescend to the humble duties of a tax-collector, being 
obliged yearly to visit every village and hamlet in Cyprus to 
collect some few hundreds of thousands of piastres for their 
maintenance, or that like farmers they should devote themselves 
to farming, or like merchants to the letting of some farm or 
monastery, wasting their precious time on things with which 
they should have no concern, instead of devoting it to matters 
of real and high importance. We want our bishops to stand 
high, to be well off, and free of cares. ‘Then and then only we 
shall be justified in assigning to them this presidency, or that post 
of honour, or that mission. Many persons wonder why the Sees, 
which enjoy considerable revenues, have for years past been in 
debt, and why the bishops are perpetually in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. ‘The matter is easily explained. A priest, and particu- 
larly a bishop, cannot show the same severity in exacting money 
as a merchant. He remits to one man because he is poor, to 
another because he has a large family, and so the income of the 
See is sensibly impaired.” The editor continues a little farther 
on as follows: “ A gentleman said to us a few days ago, ‘ What 
do you think the Archbishop should have, to live in a becoming 
manner?’ ‘We never thought about it,’ was our reply. Others 
have though, and feel certain that the Archbishop would be very 
well content with a yearly salary of £500. Let us give then 
£500 to the Archbishop and £300 to each Metropolitan: for 
£1400 a year we shall be able to provide in a thoroughly be- 
coming manner for our spiritual chiefs; and many persons who 
know the question well insist that a conscientious administration 
should provide this sum from the economies of a single See.” 

The next extract contains grave charges of maladministration 
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and peculation which, if substantiated, would go far to explain 
the popular mistrust. 

“Besides the @porexa the Christian population of the island 
must think about the so-called sacred property. In bygone 
days, when methinks men were more religious, no year went by 
without an offering made to the saints. So every church ob- 
tained a larger or smaller endowment, and all the gifts taken 
together made a considerable and substantial capital. But we 
learn from people, who know the question, that if the sacred 
property thirty years ago was worth, say, £100,000, to-day when 
landed property has a higher value, and it ought to be worth 
double that sum, it is worth only £50,000, because it has been 
seriously curtailed; most of the estates have been alienated, 
others have been laid waste, and some have been stolen by the 
very persons who undertook, or were invited, to take care of them, 
so that, if this ravage continues unchecked for another fifty years, 
the sacred property is gone, and with it all hope of the encour- 
agement among us of Hellenic culture.” In addition to the 
establishment of the Pan-Cypriot committee already noticed, the 
article advises a careful registration of all Church property ; or, if 
the committee thinks that the depreciation and loss thereof can- 
not be stayed, recommends that it be sold and the capital sum 
invested in the National Bank, and the interest accruing from it 
employed for the spiritual enlightenment of the people. 

The last article from the same paper takes the form of an 
address from the editor to his fellow-citizens, too wordy to be 
quoted entire, giving the summary of an interview on the subject 
with the Archbishop. ‘The latter pleaded for delay until the 
opening of the new Legislative Council, when he would try. to 
get an ordinance passed to assure the revenues of the Church 
and to regulate the relations between it and the State. In reply 
it was stated that these were matters for legislation and not what 
the people wanted. It wanted the appointment of a Pan-Cypriot 
committee to examine the accounts of the Sees, monasteries and 
churches, and to decide what surplus was available for education. 
Various objections against the proposed committee are noticed 
and answered, In reply to the argument that without some legal 
sanction the peasant would cease to pay his dues it is asserted 
that, though since the English occupation these dues have no 
longer the force of law and their collection is no longer enforced 
by zaptiehs, or policemen, yet payment of them still continues. 
Moreover the collections, instead of falling off, will be doubled 
when the villager knows that the surplus will be devoted to his 
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education, while in case of refusal it will always be possible to 
have recourse to the old law to compel payment.  'T’o the objec- 
tion that fit persons could not be found to serve on such a com- 
mittee this assertion is declared to be a libel on men who have 
already administered honourably the income of the large town 
churches. Finally, to refute the charge of exaggerating the 
amounts it is proposed to so administer, and to meet the insinua- 
tion that the advocates of the scheme are actuated solely by 
interested motives, calculations as to the income of the Archi- 
episcopal See, derived from reliable sources, are given, showing 
that the revenues in question are of considerable dimension. 
That these too long-deferred reforms will be at length accom- 
plished cannot be doubted. ‘Thanks to the influence of more 
liberal ideas, due to the spread of education and the sense of 
freedom conferred by a constitutional government, the present 
generation refuses to be content with arrangements which satis- 
fied its predecessors. But reforms, whenever they take place, 
must come entirely from within. ‘Their past history proves con- 
clusively that the Cypriots would justly resent any foreign inter- 
ference in matters connected with their Church. ‘They will claim 
full liberty to deal with a question which concerns themselves 
alone. ‘The adoption of hasty and ill-considered measures is 
perhaps the greatest danger to be feared. A venerable institu- 
tion like the Church of Cyprus, whose roots extend so deeply 
into a remote and legendary past, must be dealt with gently, 
otherwise the whole edifice may fall to pieces under the hands 
of reformers possessing more zeal than judgment. ‘The patient 
labours of many years will be necessary before its organisation 
can be brought into complete harmony with present require- 
ments. But the outlook is far from reassuring. After bidding 
for so many years a successful defiance alike to Romish intruder 
and Moslem fanatic, it seems in a fair way to succumb at last to 
internal weakness. All who are anxious for the preservation 
and continued utility of this most venerable relic of bygone ages, 
cannot but view with grave apprehension the course events are 
taking. Still it is impossible not to sympathise in some measure 
with the bishops in their opposition to a movement which in 
the end is bound to triumph. Despite the language of their 
circular they really seem not yet to recognise the altered condi- 
tion of affairs brought about by the recent political changes. 
After slumbering for more than three centuries the Orthodox 
population of Cyprus is at length awaking to demand the chief 
control in what it still regards as its most cherished possession. 
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ebolah the bishops can hardly be expected to resign without 

a struggle the commanding position they have held so long un- 
shalenaa the sacrifice must be made in view of the interests 
involved. It behoves them, therefore, while they can, to set 
their house in order and bow to the popular will, before the 
crash comes, which may otherwise sweep them away altogether. 
The danger has long been obvious to discerning minds. One of 
the most remarkable efforts, within recent years, to arouse public 
attention to a sense of the impending catastrophe was made in 
an article published 1 in the local Press! of Limassol shortly before. 
the present writer's departure from the island. ‘The author of 
it, while acknowledging that the influence of the Church was 
visibly on the wane, suggests various expedients to arrest the 
spread of the mischief. Though somewhat lengthy the import- 
ance of the article is sufficient to warrant its being placed in full 
before the reader as the opinion of an intelligent native observer. 


“Necessity for a resuscitation of ecclesiastical influence (avay«n 
avUWOTEws THS EKKANTLATTLKHS toKVvOS). 


““We are about to direct yet again the attention of the inhabit- 
ants, politicians, and those who are competent to judge, to 
one of the most important questions affecting the island. To 
some, who are not well acquainted with the position of affairs, 
and who think that the ecclesiastical authority of the island re- 
mains unshaken upon the same basis as formerly, and continues 
to possess the same influence and to enjoy the same privileges, 
the title of this article of ours will appear somewhat strange. 
But unfortunately it is not so, and this question demands close 
attention and speedy settlement 

“‘ Hivery one is aware that the Church is the ark of salvation, 
which has floated upon every national and religious deluge, and 
has preserved intact and uncontaminated sentiments, which from 
a national and religious standpoint are most sacred and precious ; 
and, let us make no mistake, among us Greeks, and especially 
among: those of us who are in a state of subjection, and who live 
underaforeign government,alien both in nationality and inreligion, 
and indifferent to the preservation of our religious or national 
sentiments, if not actually hostile to them, the Church will again 
be the only powerful protector, and we have only the influence 


The journal in question, the Sadmiyt, commenced its publication on 25th 
January, 1884, and is still in circulation, 
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and the greatness of the ecclesiastical power to set as an effective 
obstacle to every risk, proceeding from the political authority 
or otherwise, of injury or extinction to these sacred sentiments, 
without which every people is rendered brutish. As long as the 
Church in the persons, and influence of the bishops stands on the 
eminence befitting it, and meets with respect and consideration 
from the authorities, a portion of this respect and attention is 
reflected back upon the people also, over whom the Church is set 
as a natural ruler and head. But the prestige and influence of the 
Church have declined, and the importance of the subject people 
naturally has declined also. And every patriotic and religious 
sentiment, which, united in brotherly bonds, the cassock warmed 
and the pastoral staff rendered reputable, has become cold. 
Education and the formation of sentiments through its instru- 
mentality are a gift belonging to few, and the teacher, as he 
becomes less important, encounters in his process of training 
many thorns and more enemies. 

“In the sphere of national and moral duties the head of the 
Church, the Ethnarch, possesses a comprehensive and carefully 
guarded authority, greater than that of any one else, and the 
counsel or censure, which proceeds from his mouth, acts with 
greater certainty tht the threats of the law and the restraint 
of the prison. ‘He, who is invested by the popular vote with 
the dignity of Ethnarch enjoys more than any one else the right 
of using the courageous language of advocacy before the civil 
power, and every representation or suggestion proceeding from 
him possesses an importance superior to all other. 

“ Every one, who recalls to mind the past, recognises the truth 
of these remarks, and as no reason exists why we should regard 
the present as different from the past, so no reason exists why we 
should confidently expect that the future will be different from the 
past. Wherefore it is necessary that we should cordially work 
together for the re-elevation of our Church to the pre-eminence 
befitting it, and not throw it down, which is the same as kicking 
against the pricks, walking on our heads, giving vinegar instead 
of water, and gall in place of manna. 

“The resuscitation of the prestige and the revival of the 
influence, of the privileges and rights of the Church will bring 
with them also the cure of many irregularities in its internal 
administration, restoring in general ie regular course, which 
has been disturbed by the relaxation of authority, and in this 
chiefly lies the importance of the question, because these trregu- 
larities occasion much injury, both morally and religiously. 
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“This question, though called an ecclesiastical question, not a 
little engaged the Press formerly, which has at times expressed 
various opinions ; but if the reasons which we have stated above, 
and for which we regard as necessary the resuscitation of the 
prestige of the Ghutrohi and of the ecclesiastical leaders, are well 
weighed, these various opinions will become assimilated and com- 
ened But that we may be the better understood, and to fur- 
nish a motive for a review and adjustment of the question in the 
coming session of the Legislature to those who are competent to 
do so, as its solution much presses, we examine the question more 
at length. 

"The fundamental grounds, upon which the adjustment of the 
whole question ought to be based, are two. 

“1. Relations of the Church to the State and definition of its 
rights. 

“2. Relations of the Church to the people and regulation of 
its rights and duties. 


“1. Relations of the Church to the State and definition of its 
rights. 

“ By definition we mean that certain decisions and acts of 
the bishops shall be specified, which the Government must ren- 
der operative, respected, and effective in a case where disobedience 
or contumacy is encountered. For instance, when a priest breaks 
the civil law he is punished by the civil authority, but there are 
cases of contumacy and breaches of ecclesiastical laws and ecclesi- 
astical offences committed by pr iests, for which the civil legisla- 
tion makes no provision, nor is it able to impose any punishment 
for the correction of the offenders and the protection of the 
ecclesiastical laws. For these the ecclesiastical authority alone 
has the right to make provision and to impose the necessary 
penalties. But when the offender resists the penalty inflicted 
upon him and continues to be contumacious and to commit 
offences, to the great scandal and injury of the ecclesiastical 
canons and of religion itself, what further importance then 
attaches to the ecclesiastical authority ; ? Who, accordingly, but 
the Government ought in such cases to impose such penalties ? 

“We have unforttmately examples of these glaring anomalies, 
and we fear that gradually through impunity. we shad reach a 
state of insubatdination, ihe results of which will be most dis- 
tressing. Why then is the bishop called an ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, since he exercises no authority over the priests, his decisions 
carry no weight, he has no power to restrain them within the 
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circle of their sacred duties, no authority to protect and insist 
upon the observance of the sacred canons and ecclesiastical ordin- 
ances? Why then, indeed, are there bishops at all when their 
admonitions dissolve into the air, their censures are despised, and 
their penalties are derided? Do they exist that they may ordain 
priests only, z.e., that they may increase the ranks of anarchy, 
insubordination and scandals? Here we have the great void 
which must be filled up. Here we have the great anomaly 
which must disappear, and that as quickly as possible. 

“We do not believe any ecclesiastical authority in any other 
country is to be found in a position similar to ours. In Turkey, 
as is known, the Orthodox ecclesiastical authority enjoys privi- 
leges, and all its acts and decisions always obtain governmental 
protection, as also is the case in countries, where the Government 
belongs to the same denomination as the ecclesiastical authority. 
The Western clergy, wherever it exists, is held in check by the 
powerful restraint of its Head, who is equal toa Kang. The auto- 
cephalous and independent Church of our island is, therefore, 
alone found to-day—would that it were not—in the humiliating 
and unseemly position of an obscure existence and doubtful 
influence and dignity through the negligence and inexcusable 
carelessness of us all—both people and clergy—and great is the 
responsibility which we bear, because this position seriously 
damages religious sentiment among the people. 


“2. Relations of the Church to the people and regulation of 
its rights and duties. 

“¢ However necessary it may be that those rights of the Church, 
which require to obtain governmental protection, should be de- 
fined by a regulation possessing the force of law, another question 
just as necessary is that the rights which it possesses over the 
people, and the duties which it ought to perform towards it, 
should be equally defined by law. 

“In the matter of this question there are some who want to 
degrade the bishop to the level of a mere salaried official, before 
even the funds from which he is to be paid are defined and 
regulated. Such a proceeding is very presumptuous, not to say 
absurd. We want the bishop to be a collector of undetermined 
and unsettled revenues, and perhaps almost non-existent, and 
afterwards we want to fix a stipend for him out of these revenues 
and to lay claim to the balance. This is equivalent to saying to 
the bishop: ‘Go into your province and try, by means of your 
episcopal blessings and divine prayers, to collect as much as possible 
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that you may come and hand it over to us, but do not ask us to 
see what you collect, what you expend, and what remains. This 
does not concern us. The only thing, which does concern us, is that 
you bestow some of it upon our wants also.’ Such an easy solu- 
tion of the question would be very pleasant, but unfortunately an 
impediment intervenes on the side of the bishops as follows: 

‘We receive nothing ourselves. What we do receive is only 
sufficient for the wants of the Sees. Come and see. This 
invitation to come and see at once upsets the question. Who 
will go and see? And when we do go. and see that the collec- 
tions are really insufficient, shall we have then any right to make 
any demand? Far from it. Let us not see then, so that we may 
make our demand. Yet in this point alone lies the power of 
reform, which the recent political change implanted among us. 

“ But the question is not to be solved by comedies. It demands 
intense energy and cordial co-operation to effect a radical reform, 
agreeable to the age, and honourable to the people as well as 
exalting the ans i the eminence befitting it. 

“ But how must this problem be solved? We will proceed to 
examine. 

“That without a regular annual contribution from the inhabi- 
tants it is impossible for the bishops and metropolises, with the 
necessary Officials, to be maintained is certain. And, moreover, 
that the contributions, as now paid, are gradually diminishing 
and will ere long terminate, if not entirely, at least in so in- 
significant a sum as to barely suffice for the expenses of the 
bishops only, and for the repairs and taxes of the metropolises, 
is also very evident. What then must be done? Shall we leave 
matters to their fate and allow to be lost contributions by means 
of which our ecclesiastical authorities will be maintained in the 
position of dignity befitting them, while we should have looked 
forward to the employment of the surplus for the good of the 
country, or shall we make haste to regulate them? We believe that 
prudence, and the advantage accruing to the country from being 
at least under moral supervision, demand and impose the latter 
alternative. It will, therefore, be necessary that the contributions 
Lo the Sees should be regulated by a law rendering them com- 
pulsory, the Government assisting in their collection. We do not 
consider it expedient that the collection should be entrusted to the 
Government. Such a course implies something like an insult to 
our Church. Let the collection be conducted as hitherto, the 
intervention of the Government only being invoked against the 
refractory, and we think that, when it is definitely known that the 
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Government will assist in it, there will be very rarely, and 
perhaps never, any neccessity for its intervention. 

“ After this matter has been regulated and the rights of the Sees 
defined there remain also the duties of the bishops towards the 
people to be defined. It is to be understood that there is no ques- 
tion here of spiritual duties. The careful discharge of these de- 
pends on the qualifications which the person chosen for this 
exalted office possesses. By duties towards the people we here 
mean the claim, which the people may possess, over the surplus 
of the revenues, after the deduction of stipends and expenses, 
because there both ought to be a surplus, and the people, which 
pays this sum, ought to enjoy the advantages, not material, but 
moral, accruing from it. 

“The payment of fixed salaries to the bishops, besides the 
fact that this is already an indispensable condition, will be a 
natural consequence of the regulation of the revenues, because 
the previous calculation of the expenses will also follow on their 
regulation, the first item of which would be the stipends of the 
bishops and of the absolutely necessary officials and functionaries. 
Afterwards would be determined the amount necessary for the 
support and maintenance of those connected with the metro- 
polises, then the item of taxes and repairs, etc., and after that 
the employment of the surplus would be regulated. 

“Such a regulation certainly entails also an auditing of the 
accounts, to ascertain whether they have been expended in ac- 
cordance with previous calculations. It is to be understood that 
the people has every confidence in the existing prelates of the 
island, but unfortunately they are not immortal, and it is not 
known whether their successors would resemble them. For this 
reason, and for their more complete freedom from all just or un- 
just causes of complaint, and from every suspicion excited against 
them, representatives of the Province should be invited annually 
to examine the accounts of revenue and expenditure. 

‘Many reasons lead us to believe that our bishops also desire 
such a regulation, arrangement and precision, nor are we to be 
included among those who think that the present indefinite and 
irregular condition of affairs is agreeable to them, for they are 
not unconscious that, as a result of the present system, many causes 
of complaint real or imaginary are occasioned, very injurious 
both to their sacred character, which ought always to stand 
high, and to their position, which ought always to preserve its 
prestige. 

‘“We hope that the importance and the urgency of such a 
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regulation will be understood, and that those who are competent 
to do so will work for a solution, as we said at the commence- 
ment, such as will exalt the ecclesiastical authority of the island 
and establish it in the eminence befitting it, while honourable to 
the inhabitants of the island and strengthening the good relations 
subsisting between flock and pastors, to the advantage both of 
the people and of the Church.” 


Since transcribing the above the following additional articles 
of a later date on the same subject and from the same organ of 
public opinion have come to hand. ‘The first, which is divided 
into two parts, is entitled ‘* Ecclesiastical Discords” (€«xkrAyovac- 
TiKa Tapuyopoa), while the second is headed : “ Yet again about 
the ecclesiastical question” (kai wad Tept TOU exKANoLATTLKOD 
CnTnmaros). 

“One of the most important questions for the island, the 
neglect to solve which is productive of great injury, is the ec- 
clesiastical. When we say ecclesiastical question we mean :— 

“1. The secular administration and regulation of all ecclesi- 
astical property and of the revenues, by which the bishops are 
maintained, and— 

“2. 'The regulation of those ecclesiastical matters, which the 
civil power ought to support for the strengthening and consoli- 
dating of the prestige and influence of the Church. — 

‘A system most ancient and necessary in former ages is being 
silently doomed to destruction by the force of present circum- 
stances. And this fact proves both that systems becomeantiquated 
and that they should be changed proportionately to human de- 
velopment. Formerly the bishop went on visitation in his diocese 
and, by means of his prayers and blessings, collected the sum neces- 
sary for the adequate support of himself and of the whole metro- 
polis, which contained a complete staff of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
and officials. The flock willingly gave its contribution to its 
Ethnarch—the head of the Church and of the nation. Even the 
Turkish Government, in its respect for these rights of the bishops, 
assisted them in the collection of all their revenues. ‘This period, 
however, has almost passed away. The system peculiar to it 
continues and is gradually producing a most lamentable result. 
Moreover the interest felt for the bishops and the Church has 
ceased and the flock, observing the feebleness of the pastoral staff, 
is little by little falling away. Thus the revenues are less and 
the bishops, when engaged in visitations for the purpose of blessing 
and instructing theirflocks, are compelled to use language not epis- 
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copal, and to impose irregular penalties that they may collect what 
is necessary for their maintenance. And this unfortunately is re- 
sponsible for the decadence of religious sentiment! In our opinion 
it is high time that the bishops should direct their attention to 
this matter and, if not for the sake of securing their revenues, 
at least for the sake of their credit and the safeguarding of the 
respect due to them and the Church, make better arrangements, 
if they do not want us ultimately to demand that they should 
be paid by Government and to entrust the management of our 
ecclesiastical affairs to Government, for there we fear things will 
eventually lead us, as the result of our unaccountable apathy 
and unpardonable indifference. 

“The second question, which urgent necessity insists shall be 
settled at the same time, is the recognition by the civil power 
of those spiritual penalties passed upon refractory clerics for 
the protection of the ecclesiastical laws and statutes, which are 
very frequently infringed by such persons, to the injury and de- 
struction alike of religious sentiment. What is taking place is 
better known to our bishops than to any one else, and every one 
solicitous for the prestige of the Church and her leaders is in- 
dignant at this state of things, which, unless altered, will entail 
disastrous consequences. 

“These two questions constitute the principal and perhaps sole 
ecclesiastical discords, the settlement of which is dictated by 
circumstances. 

“'They form the sure foundation upon which the Church of 
the island will be able to base its efforts on behalf of its flock. 
They are the rights it has abandoned, but which it must resume, 
if it is to successfully perform those neglected duties it ought to 
recognise, and about which we shall have something to say in 
our next issue.” 


“ Weassert that the rights of the Church should be safeguarded saipinz, 
so that it may be able to discharge its duties also. These rights Nov. 1897. 
the Church formerly possessed unimpaired, yet, notwithstanding, 
it bestowed but little attention upon its duties. Persons desirous 
of a greater subversion of existing institutions may contradict this 
statement, yet it is true, and it is equally true that the Church 
was frequently compelled to overcome countless opposing con- 
ditions of various kinds, both ecclesiastical and national, by means 
of bribery, which was then its only effectual weapon. To-day, 
however, these conditions having to a great extent disappeared 
the duties of the Church are restricted to a purely ecclesiastical 
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sphere and, consequently, it is necessary that its rights should be 
defined in order that we may be justified in demanding at the 
same time also the fulfilment of duties, the further neglect of 
which is criminal. 

“We demand, nay the country demands, attention to religious 
interests on the part of the leaders of the Church. It demands 
from them care for the preservation of the flock within their 
spiritual fold ; it demands the dissemination of religious truths ; 1t 
demands solicitude for the improvement of the clergy; it demands 
last of all some slight evidence of ecclesiastical authority amid 
the great political authority, of which it is conscious ; it demands 
to see an ecclesiastical government directing, superintending, 
punishing, because such a government only exists at present for 
levying unauthorised dues. 

“What a subversion of the prestige of the Church we have when 
its leaders, going about like tax-gatherers to collect voluntary 
contributions, are obliged, in order to accomplish their purpose, 
to forbid the priests to perform their religious duties and to close 
the churches against the Christians that they may be forced to pay 
their contribution! At a time when care is being taken every- 
where to deepen religious sentiment they are bent upon habitu- 
ating the people to withdraw from the Church and to become 
indifferent to the performance of their religious duties! This 
pitiable state of things ought to be rectified, because 1t is a 
scandal. And so long as it remains unrectified, the entire blame 
reflects upon the leaders of the Church who, by their continued 
indifference to it, prove themselves to be indifferent also to its 
disastrous consequences. We have no desire to degrade the 
bishops to the level of supervised officials. We do not, like 
others, demand the secularisation of ecclesiastical property, 
because in that case all that has been preserved up till now 
would then be dissipated. On the contrary we demand that 
the bishop shall occupy his proper position of spiritual leader 
and shall administer the Church acting within its recognised 
sphere. ) 

“Great efforts and much exertion are not demanded, onl 
definition of those revenues, the collection of which shall be obli- 
gatory, and regulation of the stipends of the bishops and other 
ecclesiastical officers, as well as of the necessary expenses. ‘Then 
by means of the surplus, or even by the contributions of the 
wealthier monasteries, money would be available for the educa- 
tion of the clergy and the appointment of preachers. This is 
the solution of the first part of the question. The second is the 
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regulation of the position of the Church with regard to the civil 
authority, so that ecclesiastical sentences and penalties may be 
respected when they are imposed in accordance with ecclesiastical 
laws and statutes. 

“'This settlement presses to-day, your Beatitude, revered and 
popular leader of the autocephalous Church of Cyprus, the sceptre 
of which you have worthily borne for thirty-two years. Crown 
your long and blameless Archiepiscopal career by an act which 
will cause your imperishable name to be engraven on the hearts 
of your flock and will render it blessed to succeeding generations.” 


“We take yet again the opportunity of returning to this im- Salpinx, 
portant question, as a friend has suggested to us the reasons why Dee., 1897. 
the solution of this question was frustrated when the bishops met 
for the purpose, and because, so long as these reasons exist, the 
question will remain unsolved, since the villagers do not intend 
that others shall derive more benefit from its solution than 
themselves. As reasons hindering the solution of the question 
our friend mentioned to us the great and exorbitant demands of 
the educational establishments of the towns upon the surplus. 

“In the solution of any question, however great or small, 
hindrances in the form of demands or proposals are certain to 
interpose, which but slight zeal or rather little inclination for a 
settlement of the question cannot overcome. ‘This is the cause 
why no public question among us is solved. We are so con- 
stituted that for trifling reasons we frequently regard with 
indifference the solution of vital questions of public utility. 
Yet the ecclesiastical revenues are an important element of 
public utility, which through our apathy will, notwithstanding, 
become valueless before we consent to make use of them and 
derive any advantage from them; for we can say positively, and 
without fear of contradiction, that, unless the people is more 
heavily burdened now than formerly, the surplus from each 
diocese should amount at least to £500 annually. 

“This sum is not collected at present. Some of the villagers 
refuse to pay, while others withhold their contributions for “the 
needs of their own schools or churches. Complete disorder pre- 
vails, whereas, if matters had been set right, both the needs of 
the villages would have been attended to, and other measures of 
great and general utility would have been effected also. 

“Kach diocese is certainly justified in reason in making the 
first claims upon the surplus. The first annual charge, after the 
deduction of the stipends and other necessary disbursements for 
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repairs and taxes, is that for the education of two preachers from ~ 


each diocese; the second is the adequate contribution towards 
the schools of the villages and towns of each diocese; and the 
third is on behalf of the High School (Gymnasium) for the 
encouragement of sacred studies, so long as the sum remaining 
over is not sufficient for the establishment of a theological college. 

“Tt is not right that demands upon the surplus should be 
introduced into the solution of the question. If the bishops 
rightly comprehend what may happen in the future, and sincerely 
strive for a solution of the question by means of a general 
assembly of the local representatives, no hindrances will be en- 
countered when reasonable proposals are submitted. If, how- 
ever, the bishops, satisfied with the present miserable state of 
affairs, are indifferent to the more miserable state which will 
arise in the future, the question will not be solved. ‘The real 
cause, therefore, of the perpetuation of the present wretched 
system is the Church.” 


ce ee ee ee 
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CHAPTER VI. 


6, 
origin from a very remote antiquity. Its reputed see's eae 


founder was 'Teucer, son of Telamon, King of the 
more famous Salamis near Athens. Being exiled by his father 
on his return from the capture of Troy, z.c. 1184, he led a 
colony to the eastern shores of Cyprus, and there built the 
city, now known as Old Famagusta, which he named after his 
native place. Long prior to the introduction of Christianity 
it had attained to a position of great local importance, being 
chosen as the seat of government by the successive rulers 
of the island. After suffering severely both from civil com- 
motions and from earthquakes, which entirely reduced it to 
ruins, it was restored by the Emperor Flavius Constantius II. (a.p. 
337-a.D. 361) and by him called Constantia, by which name it 
became afterwards more generally known. On its destruction by 
the Arabs under Moawiyah in a.p. 648, during the reign of the Theophanes 
Emperor Constans II., the inhabitants migrated to the neigh- & Grae, erie 
bouring Arsinoé. This latter town, called subsequently Aris ans 
miochostos, was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphos, 8.c. 274, in Grae, cxx, 
honour of his sister of that name. ‘Thither the metropolitan ” sy 
throne was transferred, and there it remained until the establish- 
ment of the Latin hierarchy, when on the suppression of the 
Orthodox archbishopric the primacy was transferred to Nikosia 
and bestowed upon the Latin occupant of that See. Salamis is tactantius 
said to have been the scene in pagan times of human sacrifices. Fop., Hb. 1, 
This terrible rite, instituted by 'Teucer in honour of Zeus, to- 
whom he had erected a temple in his new city, is reported to 
have been abolished in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (a.p. Porpnyrius, 
117-a.p. 1388). According to another account it was to Agrau- nentia, lip. it 
los, the daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, that the inhabitants Prep.’ ”° 
were first wont to make this offering, and afterwards to Diomed. ivcsp. 16." 
The victim was conducted by young men to the altar, round $72.2, 
which he ran three times, when he was despatched by the offi-"**” 


ciating priest with a spear thrust in the neck and his body con- 


i Gf cna once the premier See of Cyprus, derived its strabo, uv, 
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sumed to ashes on a pyre. A legendary King of Cyprus, called 
Diphilos, is credited with having substituted an ox for the human 
offering. 


1. Barnabas, though not actually stated to have been the first 
occupant of the See, heads the list of Archbishops from his having 
founded the island ‘onbeae as well as consecrated its first bishops, 
and from his martyrdom there obtained for it the privilege of 
independence. His death is reported to have occurred during 
the reign of Nero (a.p. 54-a.p. 68). 


Aristion,! the immediate successor of Barnabas, is said by 
Busebios on the authority of Papias to have been one of 
the Seventy. According to the Acts of Barnabas, after being 
originally an hierodoulos, he was converted by the apostle to 
Christianity on his second visit to Cyprus, together with Timon, 


another member of the same order. 


3. Herakleides? in the same Acts is stated to have been con- 
secrated Bishop of Tamasos by Barnabas, and appointed to the 
charge of the cave near that. city, which the Christians of the 
locality used as a place of worship. This he is said to have left 
after a while and to have established himself at Salamis. <Ac- 
cording to the same authority his original name was Herakleon. 
By 


some he is regarded even as the immediate successor of Bar- 
nabas in the See. 


4. Gelasios, whose name appears among the signatories of the 
first Council of Nice (a.p. 325), is represented as having suffered 
for his religion in company with Pappos of Chytri. 


5. Epiphanios the Great was consecrated to the See about 


A.D. 368 or 369. 


6. Sabinos I., the immediate successor of Epiphanios, was 
hegoumenos of a monastery before his election to the vacant 
dignity. 


1 Santo Aristio uno della 70 discepoli fi martirizato nella citta di Salamina, 
e ivi sepolto, e si celebra la sua festa octavo calendas Martii, come narra il 
catalogo di Santi di Pietro Veneto, e Dorotheo nel suo martirologio. 


2 Le Quien says ‘‘S. Lusinianus ordinis Pradicatorum Heraclium sive Hera- 
clidem primum fuisse censet Salaminis metropolis antistitem, et Sancti Barnabz 
proximum successorem”’. In the edition of his history published at Bologna in 
1573 that writer merely remarks of Heraclides: ‘‘ Heraclio santo fi Vescovo della 
citta di Thamasso, et fi martirizato anchora nella predetta citta ”-—but makes 
no mention of his having presided over the See of Salamis. 
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7. Troilos. Inthe Seventh Session of the Council of Ephesus ™ Mansi, 
complaint was made by the Cypriot delegation of the persecution tom. iv, 
which he endured at the hands of the clerey of Antioch, because 
he would not acknowledge the supremacy of their Bataan 


8. Theodoros. In the same session a similar complaint was mia. 
made of the same kind of treatment experienced by him, and for 
the same reason. 


9. Rheginos was present at the Council of Ephesus (a.p. 431) mia. 
and signed its decrees against Nestorios. In its first session he 
preached before the assembled fathers on the subject of the faith. 

In the seventh he succeeded in persuading them to pronounce 
against the attempts of John, Patriarch of Antioch, upon the 
independence of his Church. 


10. Olympios I., after being present at the Robber Council of tia, tom. vi, 
Ephesus (a.p. 449), when he gave his decision in favour of the” 
heretic Eutyches, subsequently signed the decrees of that of 
Chalcedon (4.p. 451), which reversed its proceedings. Tbid., col. 567. 


11. Sabinos II! In 457 a letter was addressed to him in Baluze, Nova 


llec 


common with the other metropolitans of the Eastern Empire by Cone. tom. 
the Emperor Leo I. inviting his opinion and that of his syno 

on the authority of the Council of Chalcedon and the murder of 
Proterios, Patriarch of Alexandria (a.p. 457). 


12. Anthemios flourished during the reign of the Emperor 
Zeno (a.p. 474-4.p. 491). While he was primate the indepen- 
dence of the island Church was finally established by the dis- 


covery of Barnabas’ remains near Salamis. 


13. Olympios IT. is represented by Lusignan, so Le Quien says,” 


1TIn Baluze he is designated as ‘‘ Savino reverentissimo Episcopo Constantiz 
Cypri,” while Olympios is called—‘‘ Olympio reverentissimo Episcopo Scytho- 
poleos’’—whereas in Labbe (tom. iv., col. 891) and Mansi (tom. vi., col. 523), 
Sabinos is omitted altogether and Olympios is addressed as ‘‘ Olympio Episcopo 
Constantiz Cypri”’. 


2“ Olympius II. S. Lusinianus in his que tum Italico idiomate, tum Gallico Le Quien, 0. C. 
quoque de rebus insule Cypri, ex qua oriundus erat, scripsit, Olympium, sive He aols 
etiam Olympianum, post Anthemium sedisse memorat: eumque a Justiniano 
Imperatore, necnon a Theodora Augusta, ut erat vir sapiens admodum sum- 
mzeque sagacitatis et doctrine, obtinuisse, ut Chalcedonense concilium, cujus 
auctoritas in Oriente valuerat, ab omnibus admitti curaret, sed et insule suz 
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as having been entrusted by Justinian I. (a.p. 527-a.p. 565), 


and his consort Theodora, with the enforcement of the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon, and as having obtained from them 
complete security for his Church against the attempts of the 
Antiochene clergy. He remarks that Lusignan, though he 
doubtless desived this information from Cypriot sources, was 
wrong (1) in asserting that this Olympios was present at the 
eine (a.p. 451), and (2) in not distinguishing between him and 
his namesake and predecessor. But a Prorente to the Italian 
version of Lusignan’s history, unfortunately for Le Quien’s ac- 
curacy, does not bear out this charge. ‘The prelate, who was 
present at Chalcedon, is there called Nikolaos, whereas according 
to the records his name in reality should be Olympios. | The re- 
spective dates will, moreover, show that he could not have been 
a contemporary of Justinian and ‘Theodora. Lusignan makes 
this Nikolaos to have secured at the Council the independence of 
his Church from all external ecclesiastical authority except that 
of the Supreme Pontiffs. But such a slip on the part of one 
who so frequently makes historical truth subservient to the 
supposed interests of the See of Rome should not excite any 
surprise. 


14. Damianos was succeeded by 
15. Sophronios,' who is commemorated in the Greek Menology 
on 8th December. 


Cypri ecclesia ab Antiochenorum tentamentis perpetuo libera sarta tectaque 
maneret. Quod quidem ex Cypriorum monumentis a Stephano acceptum nullus 
dubitat : verum auctor iste temporum ignorantia gravissime in utroque loco pec- 
cavit, ubi Olympium vel Olympianum in Chalcedonensi concilio sedisse scripsit, 
secundumque Olympium hunc a priore altero non, ut par erat, distinxit. 

‘* Nicolao Arcivescovo di Salamina, huomo vigilantissimo et dotto, essendo 
nel Concilio 4, di Calcedonia, nel quale fece molti atti illustri, etin particulare 
vedendo il Patriarca di Antiochia, il quale alla sua giurisditione sotto metter voleva 
essa isola, tanto instd al Concilio, che determino che l’arcivescovado di Cipro 
fusse libero, et che primate non desse obedientia ad alcuno Patriarca, salvo che 
al sommo Pontefice di Roma, et pero tutti li Vescovi di Cipro fussero confirmati 
dall’ Arcivescovo. Onde tutti li Arcivescovi di Cipro si scrivono primati, et questo 
titolo con il quarto sinodo confirmo Giustino (!) Imperator con piu facilita per le 
preghere di sua consorte, quale era Theodora Cipriotta.”’ 


1 In the Oriental Calendar these two prelates are mentioned in the order given 
above, which Le Quien also follows, but Lusignan reverses them, making 
Sophronios the predecessor of Damianos. 

‘“« Sofronio santo Vescovo di Cipro, si come dice il Minellaio de’ Greci, ma di 
che citta non narra, et la sua festa si celebra al mese di Decembre. 

‘* Damiano santo Vescovo atto immediato dopo Sofronio sopradetto, come dice 
il predetto libro, et la sua festa si celebra il medesimo giorno di san Sofronio.” 
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16. Miilaaia’ ii is reckoned by Lusignan among the Archbishops Lusisnan, 
of Salamis. His memory was held in special reverence for his” 
piety and learning. He is said by his writings and good works 
to have induced many heretics to renounce their errors. Lusig- 
nan appears to be ignorant of the epoch at which he flourished. 

Le Quien remarks that the Menology commemorates on 6th re quien, o. 
March another Archbishop, by name Gregorios, without stating Des 
what he did or when he lived.2 Le Quien ventures the opinion aA 
that he may have been the Georgios, since the two names are often 4 March. 
interchangeable, who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Leo 
the Isaurian (a.p. 718-a.p. 741). He further notices that it ce. tusignan. 
also commemorates on 21st September’ two other holy bishops ” cae 
of the island Church, Meletios and Isaac, who lived at different 
periods. It is uncertain whether they held the primacy or some 
other See, while the period at which they lived is also un- 


known. 


a 


17. Arkadios I. is reported to have written about the close of 
the sixth century a life of St. Simeon Stylites the Younger, an 
extract from which is to be found in the works of St. John 
Damaskenos. In the Monothelite controversy he showed himself 
an uncompromising opponent of the Ekthesis, or Exposition of 
the Faith, issued in a.p. 639 by the Emperor Heraclius with the 
object of settling the question then distracting the Church. 


18. Sergios in 643 wrote a letter to Theodore of Rome against 
the Monothelite heresy, which was read in the second conclave 
of the first Lateran Council under Martin I. in a.v. 649. He is 
said to have become afterwards infected with the very error 
which he had formerly so vigorously combated. 


1 Hilario santo Arcivescovo di Salamina, huomo dottissimo et di santissima 
vita, scrisse molte degne opere contra tutti li heretici, et le loro heresie, et molti 
erano convertiti per la sua inestimabile dottrina. 


2A Gregorios, Bishop of Cyprus (6 ’Ericxomos Ktmpov) is mentioned by the 
Synaxaristes on the 4th March. ‘Gregorio santo Vescovo di Cipro, huomo 
dotto et giusto; la sua festa si celebra nel mese di Marzo (Lusignan, p. 26 (b)). 

3'The Synaxaristes, however, commemorates the former on the 2oth Septem- Tbid., 20th 
ber. But the following note occurs at the foot of the page: “ Snuelwoai, dri S°P* 
pac we TOV “Ayioy MeAérioyv rovroyv ypdpetat mapa tots Mnvaiois Kal 6 “Aytos 
‘Tepodprus "Iodkios 6 ’Emloxoros Kumpov, boTis éoptd(erat kata Thy elkooThy 
TpOTny TOU TapovTos SemreuBpiov. 

Meletion santo Vescovo di Cipro, ma di qual citta non habbiamo, et si cele- 
bra la sua festa al mese di Settembre. 

Isachio santo Vescovo di Cipro, ma di qual citta non sappiamo, et la sua festa 
si celebra al mese di Settembre. 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
ma be , col. 6: 


Tbid., col. 989. 
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19. Arkadios II. was the recipient of a letter from the Em- 
peror Constantine Pogonatos (a.p. 668-a.p. 685) against Paul, 
the leader of the Acephali. 


20. Kpiphanios I. flourished at the time of the Sixth General 
Council (a.p. 680-a.p. 681), at which he was represented by 
THe A ORO Bishop of Trimythus, who signed the decrees in his 
stead. 


21. John {. signed the canons of the Quini-Sext Council (a.p. 
691) immediately after the Patriarchs as Bishop of Nova Jus- 
tinianopolis. He it was who conducted the migration of the 
Cypriots to the Hellespont during the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian Rhinotmetos. 


22. Georgios, an ardent champion of the cause of the holy 
images, was specially anathematised by the iconoclastic Council 
of Constantinople (a.p. 754), held under Constantine Koprony- 
mos, a distinction which he shared with Germanos, the Patriarch 
of the Imperial City. This sentence was, however, reversed on 
the champions of images gaining the ascendant, and in the 
Seventh General Odundil (Second Nicsea, A.p. 787), his name was 
coupled with that of St. John Dartdelienosh in special honour. 


23. Constantine played a conspicuous part at the Seventh 
General Council (Second Niczea) in defence of the images. When 
the Iconoclasts cited a letter of Epiphanios against dieik adora- 
tion, he is reported to have replied that the cueton had always 
prevailed in the island from that saint’s time. 


24. Epiphanios IIT. 


25. An Archbishop of Salamis, with several of his suffragans, 
is reported to have attended the conclave held at Constantinople 
under the presidency of the Emperor, Alexios (I.) Komnenos (A.D. 
1081-a.p. 1118), and the Patriarch, Nikolaos Grammatikos, on 
the same subject, but his name has not been preserved. 


26. Nikolaos Mouzalon (Movfaror) after holding the primacy 
of Cyprus about a.p. 1110 resigned and retired to Constantinople, 
where he founded the monastery of Cosmidium and after living 
there in seclusion for thirty-seven years, was appointed to the 
Patriarchate in a.p. 1147, during the reign of the Emperor 
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Manuel Komnenos (a.p. 1143-a.p. 1180), on the expulsion of 
Kosmas II.! 


27. John II. presided over the See during the twelfth century. 
He is chiefly remarkable for his sentence of deposition against 
his namesake John, Bishop of Amathus, which on appeal 6) Con- 
stantinople was Peveeull by the Paireh Lukas Chrysoberg oes, 
He also took part in the Synod at Constantinople which in 1156, 
under the presidency of the Patriarchs of Constantinople ana 
Jerusalem, deposed Soterichos Panteugenos, who had been lately 
nominated to the throne of Antioch, for his erroneous opinion 
on the nature of Christ’s sacrifice. 


28. Simeon is reported as having been the Orthodox metro- 
politan in a.p. 1218, at which period Eustorge d’ Auvergne acted 
in the same capacity for the Latins. 


29. Esaias.2- Our information concerning this occupant of the Dositheos, 
See is derived from Dositheos, Patriarch éF Jerusalem. He re- it». va ig 
ports that Esaias, after being forced by the Latins to promise” ”” 
obedience to the Pope, Apiet weeds repented and going to Niczea, 
where the Orthodox Patriarch, Manuel I., resided after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, Ae abd and obtaael pardon for his 
temporary apostasy, whereupon he was forbidden by the Latins 


to set foot again in Cyprus. 


30. Neophytos (1222), his successor, also fell a victim to Latin Sathas, Bib 
persecution, being deposed and banished, with many of his clergy, tom- ii, v. 7. 
for refusing to take the oath of obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 


31. Germanos (I.) Pesimandros, whom Le Quien misrepresents 
as being the immediate successor of Simeon, was the last Arch- 
bishop of the Orthodox rite during the Latin supremacy. From 
the fact that the Bull of Alexander IV. (8rd July, 1260), regulat- 


ing the future relations of the two communions, expressly laid 


'He held possession of the CEcumenical See for only three years and four Le Quien, 0. C. 
months, retiring either at the end of March or beginning of April, 1151. He*’° 
was the g8th Patriarch in the order of succession. 


2°-Eml Mavoiynr TeTaprou Tarpidpxou KwvotaytwoumbAews ev TH Nixala, HAGev eis 
Nixaiay 6 Kvmpou ‘ApxtemloKoros ‘Hoalas, kal e(hrnoey bard THs éxetoe Suvddou 
Tuyxepnow, 51d To duodroyjoa aps Kaipoy Thy mpos Toy TIdway bmoraryhy, i Kad 
Bialws, kal did robs Spxous obs emoinoay of Kimpion va pévwow eis Toy mamiomdy, Kal 
ETUXEY THS AiTHTEwWS. 
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Le Quien,o.¢. (own that Germanos should have no successor, Le Quien infers 


ii., col, 1053. 
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pp. 67-68. 
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p. 12. 
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Pp. 32. 


Labbe, 


Concil., tom. 
xi.. pars 2, 
col. 


59. 


that the Archbishop of Nikosia, reported as having been present 
with other Greeks at the Council of Lyons in 1274, must be this 
Germanos Pesimandros.! 


The above names, with two exceptions, (Isaias and Neophytos) 
are taken from the Oriens Christianus. The complete catalogue, 
as given by Philippos Georgiou, will be found in the Appendix, 
a 1. There are, however, three other lists preserved in the 
native chroniclers, Gyhiek deserve to be quoted, so materially do 
they differ from the above. 'The first two are from Macheera 
and Strambaldi respectively, and are absolutely identical, the 
third, that of Florio Boustron, appears in part to be derived 
from faulien sources. Unfortunately no means exist of ascertain- 
ing whether the names, as set forth in them, occur in their chrono- 
logical order.? 

1. Barnabas. 2. Epiphanios. 3. Sergios. 4. Dometios. 
5. Porphyrios. 6. Plutarch. 7. Barnabas II. 8. Theodoros. 
9. Basil. 10. Arkadios. 11. Theodoros. 12. John. 13. Barna- 
bas III. 14. Sophronios. 15. Esaias. 16. Hilarion. 17. 
Neophytos. 18. Gregorios. 19. Euthymios. 20. Alexios. 
21. Nilos. 22. Germanos. 


1. Barnaba. 2. Epifanio. 3. Sergio. 4. Demesio. 5. 
Porfirio. 6. Plutarco. 7. Barnaba II. 8. Theodoro. 9. Basilio. 
10. Archadio. 11. Theodoro. 12. Joanne. 13. Barnaba III. 14. 
Soffronio, 15. Isseo. 16. Harione. 17. Neophito. 18. Grigorio. 
19. Euthimio. 20. Alexio. 21. Nilo. 22. Iermano. 


1. Barnaba. 2. Epiphanio. 3. Sergio. 4. Domitio. 5. Por- 
phirio. 6. Plutarco. 7. Barnaba 2°. 8. Theodoco. 9. Basilio 1’. 
10. Arcadio. 11. Anthimio. 12. Damiano. 13. Sabino. 14. 
Acachio, 15. Gelasio. 16. Theophanio. 17. Joanne. 18. 
Barnaba 3°, 19. Epiphanio 2°. 20. Sophronio. 21. Georgio. 


1 The following is the statement on the subject as found in Labbe: ‘‘ Quo 
completo (7.¢., the recitation of the Creed by the Pope on 6th July, 1274) patri- 
archa Greecorum incepit similiter ‘Credo in unum Deum,’ in Greco, quod per 
eum et archiepiscopum Nicosiensem, et alios Grzecos qui secum venerant, et 
alios archiepiscopos, et abbates Greecos de regno Siciliz, prosecutum est et com- 
pletum, dicendo publice et solenniter, ‘ Qui a Patre Filioque procedit,’ cantando 
eum bis ”’ 

N.B.—There is a Nikosia in Sicily. As it is expressly stated that Greek 
prelates and abbots from that island were present at the Council, the Archbishop 
in question may have belonged to that town. 


” All three lists it will be noticed agree as tar as No. to. 
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92. Euthimio. 23. Joanne. 24. Alessio. 25. Nilo. 26. Basilio. 
97. Nicolao. 28. Theodoreto. 29. Joanne.! 


II. Kition, one of the most ancient cities in the island, is now 
represented by the modern town of Larnaka. Of undoubted 
Phoenician origin it owed its name, according to Josephus, to a fy 
Kittim, the great-grandson of Noah, by whom Cyprus is said to 1. Le. 
have been colonised after the Deluge. Its principal claim to 
fame consists in its having been the birthplace of Zeno, the strabo, un. 
founder of the Stoic philosophy, as well as the burial- place of sec.'3. 
Kimon, the son of Miltiades, who died while besieging it. ‘The Plutarch, 
name is still preserved in the village of Kati, which’ lies six miles see 18. 
to the west of Larnaka upon the promontor y of Dades. During 
the Latin supremacy this village was vested in a branch of the 
reigning family of Lusignan and was known as the fief of Le Lusignan, 
Quid. Its last owner Chiarion (Charles) de Lusignan was deprived ” 
of it by the usurper, Jacques IL., for his unswerving devotion 
to the lawful sovereign, Queen Ghatlotte: It was subsequently 
sold by the Venetian Government to the Greek family of Podo- 
catoro, which played a conspicuous part in the later period of 
Cypriot medizeval history. The last of this family to possess it 
was Ettore Podocatoro, who perished gloriously in the defence 
of Nikosia against the Turks in 1570. The selection of Kition 
as the seat of a bishop was, doubtless, almost co-eval with the 
introduction of Christianity itself into the island: After a dura- 
tion of many centuries the See was abolished, with many others, 
by Cardinal Pelagius in 1222, and only re-established on the 
final expulsion of the Latins after the Ottoman conquest. 


1. Lazarus of Bethany was, according to the popular legend, 
the first occupant of the See, where he is said to have died after 
an episcopate of thirty years. But the tradition has probably 
arisen from his being confounded with another individual of the 


1 Lusignan mentions the two following bishops, without specifying the Sees tusignan, 
over which they presided :— P:28 (8): 

‘‘Meletion santo Vescovo di Cipro, ma di qual citta non habbiamo, et si 
celebra la sua festa al mese di Settembre. 

*“ Tsachio santo Vescovo di Cipro, ma di qual citta non sappiamo, et si celebra 
la sua festa al mese di Settembre.” 

Kyprianos, who mentions another Isaac, a bishop and martyr of Cyprus, Kyprianos, 
says that these two prelates were commemorated on the same day, 21st Sept., » *4%: 
but the Synaxaristes represents, the former, Meletios, as being commemorated on 
the 2oth and the latter, Isaac, on the 21st of that month. From the use of the 


definite article, 6 ’Ewicxoros Kimpov, they may possibly have presided over the 
island Church. 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
iii., col. 570. 


Tbid., tom. 
xi., col. 639. 


Thid., tom. 
xii., eol. 994. 


Lusignan, 
p. 123 (a). 
Philippos 
Georgiou, 
p. 80 (a). 
Tbid., p. 95, 
not 


Kyprianos, 


p. 105; Kypri- 


oe, pp. 328, 


Phil. Geor- 
giou, p. 114. 
Thid., p. 125. 


Cobham 
(MS. Note). 
Neal, List of 
Sees, etc., 
p. 18. 


Stephan. 
Byzant., De 
Urb. et Pop., 
Strabo, lib. 
xiv., c. 6, 
sec. 3, 
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same name, who flourished at a much later date and was buried 
in the town without, however, having exercised any episcopal 
functions there. 


2. Mnemios, the second on the list, cannot be regarded as the 
immediate successor of Lazarus, since he is said to have been 
present at the Second General Council held at Constantinople in 


A.D. 381. 


3. 'Tychon figures among the signatories of the Sixth General 
Council in a.p. 680. 


4. Theodoros was present at the Seventh General Council 
held at Niczea in a.p. 787, where he was cited in support of a 
marvellous story told to the assembled fathers by his Archbishop, 
Constantine, about a certain eikon at Kition. 

After its re-establishment in 1572 the See appears to have 
borne the alternative title of Kition and Nemesos (Limassol). 
Among those, who have presided over it since that date, are the 
following :— 

5. Name unknown, 1572 (previously abbot of Kutzuventi). 
6. Jeremias, 1600. 
7. Gerasimos, 1668. 
8. Joannikios, 1730. 
9. Makarios, 1754, 1760. 
. Meletios, 1760, 1783, 1788. 
. Chrysanthos, 1801-1810. 


12. Meletios, 1810-1821. 
13. Leontios, 1821. 
14. Damaskenos. 
15. Meletios, 1848. 
16. Bartholomaios. 
by el. 22nd May 1868 (O.S.). 
17. Kyprianos, 1868-1886.{ Leu das Noe 1886 ree 
18. Chrysanthos, ob. 25th Aug. 1890. 
19. Kyrillos, elect. 15th April 1893. 


III. Kurion (Curium), a town on the southern coast of the 
island near Cape Kurias and not far from the modern village of 
Kpiskopi, is said to have been founded by Kureus, the son of 
Kinyras, who settled a colony of Argives there in B.c. 1595, 100 
years before the building of Old Paphos. At what period it was 


first erected into a See it is impossible to determine, but that it 
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was one at an early date is evident from the legend of its first 
bishop having suffered under Licinius (a.p. 307-a.p. 324). Like 
many others of the Orthodox dioceses it was suppressed in 1222. 
During the middle ages, after belonging for a while to the noble 
family of Ibelin, Counts of J affa, it passed into the possession of 
the Venetian family of Cornaro, with whom it remained until the 
Turkish conquest. It is at pr esent mer ged in the diocese of Kition. 


1. Theodotos, martyred during the reign of Licinius, while 
Sabinus was governor of Cyprus.! 
2. Zeno, present at the Council of Ephesus, A.b. 431, where his Mansi, 


oncil., 
testimony was of ereat service in securing the independence of the tom i, 


Cypriot Church. 
3. Michael, 1051. Te Quien, 0. . 
4. Kosmas, circa 1678. Thid. 
IV. ‘Tamasos (also 'Tamassos) was situated in the great central 

plain of the island (the Mesaoria), about fifteen miles south- 

west of Nikosia. Its site, which appears to denote a very ex- 

tensive city, is now occupied by the three hamlets of Pera, 


Kpiskopion and Politiko. In ancient times the district was Strabo, lib 
xiv., c. 6, 


famed for its inexhaustible supply of copper. According to the sec.’s. 


legend, it enjoyed the distinction of being the earliest centre of Acta ot, 


Christianity in Cyprus, its bishop being the first to be consecrated nae 6 Cn 


in the island. After its suppression by the Latins the See was 11th sunii). 


not re-established. 
1. Herakleides,? according to the Acts of Barnabas and Auxi- Luslenan, 


bios, was consecrated to the See by the former. He subsequently ” 


transferred himself to Salamis. 
2. Myron.® Thid. 


1 Le Quien says that in the Greek Menology this prelate is commemorated Le Quien, 0. c. 
on 2nd March, “Sub Licinio Imperatore, Sabinio Cypri prefecto, Theodotus ' ! 17. 
Curii episcopus martyrio functus est. Quod quidem Menologium Grzcorum 
vulgo recitat die 2 Martii”’. Reference, however, to the Synaxaristes shows that Synaxarist 
a certain confusion exists as to the identity ot this Theodotos, as the individual "4 M4tch). 
of that name commemorated on 2nd March is represented as Bishop of Kyrenia. 

“TH abth juepa (rH Bi TovU Mapriov), Myjun tod ‘Aylov ‘lepoudptupos @eo0ddTov 
*"Emioxdmov Kupnylas tis Kimpov’’—while he is also stated to have been the martyr 
who suffered under Licinius and Sabinus. 

2 Heraclio santo fi Vescovo della citta di Thamasso, et fi martirizato anchora 
nella predetto citta, la cui festa si celebra al mese di Settembre. 

* Miron santo tt Vescovo di Thamasso, huomo giusto, et timorato. Fut mar- 
tirizato anchor’ esso nella predetto citta, et si celebra la sua festa al mese di 
Settembre. 

According to the Synaxaristes these two saints (Herakleides and Myron) 
were commemorated on the same day (17th Sept.), but no mention is made of 
Herakleides’ translation to Salamis. 


ansi, 
Concil., tom. 
iii., col. 570. 


Ibid., tom. 
vi., col. 578. 


Machera, 

pp. 67-68. 

Strambaldi, 
9 


p. 12. 
Fl. Boustron, 
p. 33. 


Strabo, lib., 
Ziv: 16, 
sec. 3. 


Acta Sanct., 
19th Feb. 


Lusignan, 
p. 6 (b). 


Acta Sanct. 
(19th Feb.). 


Lusignan, 
p. 24 (a). 


Kyprianos, 
p. 346. 


Lusignan, 
p. 26 (b). 
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3. Tychon is found among the signatories at the First Council 
of Constantinople in a.p. 381. 

4. Epaphroditos was present at the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 
451, where he represented also Didymos, Bishop of Lapithos. 
He signed, moreover, the decrees of the Sixth Session on behalf 
of Olympios, the Archbishop, and his suffragans. 5. Niketas 
Hagiostephanites, 1210. 

The native chroniclers give a list identical in number with the 
above, but wholly different as to names :—! 

1. Herakleidion. 2. Mnason. 3. Rhodon. 4. Makedonios. 

V. Paphos, called New Paphos (Baffo) to distinguish it from 
the more ancient town of the same name (Kouklia), the site of 
the celebrated temple of Aphrodite, was built by Agapenor, who 
was wrecked on the coast of Cyprus when returning from the 
Trojan War, B.c. 1184. According to the legends the See must 
have been one of the most ancient in the island, as its first bishop 
is said to have been consecrated by the express direction of Saint 
Paul. At the suppression of the Orthodox Sees in 1222 it was 
one of the four preserved, but its bishop was obliged to transfer 
his residence to Arsinoé (Chrysochou). During the later period 
of the Latin occupation he seems to have returned to the neigh- 
bourhood, as Lusignan informs his readers that both the Latin 
and Greek bishops, with the civil governor and other notables, 
were obliged to reside in Ktima, a village lying about three miles 
to the north-west, owing to the malaria generated by the neigh- 
bouring marshes.?. On the expulsion of the Roman hierarchy 
the See recovered its former importance, and is now the second 
in order of priority, its occupant being de jure custodian of the 
archdiocese during a vacancy in the primacy. 

1. Epaphras is said in the Acts of Barnabas and Auxibios to 
have been consecrated to the See by Herakleides at the command 
of St. Paul. 

2. ‘Titus 1s perhaps the same individual who, according to the 
local legends, was converted along with Sergius Paulus and 
ordained deacon by Saint Paul, and was afterwards martyred in 
the same town. 

'’Apxemiokomo: Aauwactas, ‘HpaxdelSiov, Mydowy, kal Pddov, Maxeddvios. 

Lusignan mentions a prelate of the name of Makedonios, but in connection 


with the See of Nikosia. ‘‘ Santo Macedonio Vescovo di Nicosia si ritrova nel 
predetto libro de’ Greci (7.e., il libro de’ mesi de’ Greci). 

2 “Ta citta (Paffos Nova) ha cattivo aere per quelle acqua, che gia dicemmo 
di Paffo Vecchia, onde il Capitano et il Vescovo Latino et il Greco fanno resi- 
dentia in un casale detto Ctima appresso una lega,” etc. 


. i 
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3. Kyrillos is to be found among the signatories of the First Mansi, 
General Council. fo col 606. 

4. Julius, was present at the Secdtid General Council at Thid., tom. 
Constantinople (a.p. 381). age 

5. 'Theodoros is said to have written a life of the celebrated 
Spyridon, Bishop of 'Trimythus. 


6. Saprikios, took part in the General Council at Ephesus (4.n. Pi, tom, 


431). onal 
7. Basil Kinnamos, a.p. 1166-1205. en 
8. Bacchos, a.p. 1209. 9. Nibon, 1260. cers 
10. Matthaios was present at a Synod held in 1340 at Nikosia Labbe, 

by the Latin Archbishop, Elie des Nabinaux. xi., Pars. 2, 
11. Name unknown. Was killed by the Turks at the siege of Lusignan, 

Nikosia in 1570. an 


12. Name also unknown. Was originally hegoumenos of a mia. 
5 % ‘. 122 (BP 753 (a). 
monastery in the island. Became a candidate for the primacy 
on the reconstitution of the Orthodox Church in 1572. After 
obtaining it was forced to resign and received the See of Paphos 
in compensation. 


13. Philotheos, 1600. Beoteion, 
14. Leontios, 1609. ishegand 
15. Makarios, 1631. fee 
16. Germanos, 1631. Neap irom, 
17. Makarios, 1668. Philippos 
18. Leontios, 1678. p Seat 

19. Joakim, 1730, 1754. Logue c 
20. Chrysanthos, 1765 (Archbishop, 1768). Bea as 
21. Panaretos, 1770, 1783, 1788. 204 os 
22. Chrysanthos, 1801-1821. peo ran 123, 
23. Panaretos, 1821-27. peoniirae! 
24. Chariton, 1848. mig ee 


25. Neophytos, 1865, 1884. 
26. Epiphanios, ob. 5th F ebruary, 1899. 
The chroniclers supply the three following additional names of 
the earlier occupants of the See, without giving any hint as to Machera, 


their chronological order :—! Strambald, 
Kilisios, Philagrios, and Nikolaos. qP sourenans 


1 The chroniclers, however, are not entirely in agreement as to the Sees these 
prelates occupied. 

KiAtatov, SvAaplov Tov ayiwwrdtov émickdrov Mdpov. NucoAdov kal ’Apkadlov Tov 
ayiwrdrou émirkdmov ‘Apoevdns. 

Santo Chilisio Hilarion Vescovo de Cerines, Santo Nicolo Vescovo di Baffo. 

Al Vescovato de Papho, Philagrio e Chiligio. 


De Auxibio 
Eplsc. Solio- 
rum (Acta 
Sanct., 19th 
Feb. ) ¢. 2, 
sec. 


Johan. 
Damasc., De 
Imag. Orat. i. 
(Migne, Pat. 
Grec. xciv., 
col. 1272). 


De Auxibio 

Epis. Solior. 
(Acta Sanct., 
19th Feb.). 


Lusignan, 112 
(&). 


Ibid., p. 5 (b). 
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VI. Neapolis appears to have been constituted an episcopal 
city soon after the introduction of Christianity into the island, 
as its first bishop is reported to have been specially Conner eene 
by desire of the Apostle Paul. The medizeval writers assert that 
its founder was Guy de Lusignan, the first Latin ruler of Cyprus. 
But the mention of the town in the Seventh General Council (4.. 
787), amply disproves this claim. ‘The name of Neapolis was 
doubtless derived from its erection being subsequent to that of 
the more famous Amathus, which lies in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. ‘That it was, however, partially restored and beauti- 
fied by the earlier Latin sovereigns is very likely. During the 
middle ages it was generally known as Limecon from an ancient 
fief of that name in France, belonging to the Lusignan family. 
It was also called Nemosie from a dense wood ace to have for- 
merly occupied the site. On the reduction of the Orthodox Sees 
in 1222 it was preserved, but its occupant was obliged to transfer 
his residence to the village of Levkara. After the fall of Acre in 
1291 Henri II. granted it as a settlement to the two great Mili- 
tary Orders, who adorned it with numerous fine buildings. More 
than once it felt the misfortunes of war, being pillaged by the 
Genoese in 1373, and again by the Egyptians i in 1425. On the 
re-establishment of the Ornados Communion in 1572 it was in- 
corporated in the diocese of Kition. 

1. 'Tychicos L, according to the life of St. Auxibios, was con- 
secrated to the ac by Herakleides at the request of St. Paul. 

. Tychicos IT. 

A Leontios, the well-known author of the Life of St St. John the 
Almsgiver and other works, flourished during the reign of the Em- 
peror Maurice (a.p. 582-4. 602). 4. Matthias, 1260. 

5. Clemens attended the Synod held at Nikosia in 1340 by the 
Latin Archbishop, Elie des Nabinaux. 

6. Name unknown. Was taken prisoner by the ‘Turks at the 
capture of Nikosia in 1570.1 


' Lusignan instances in proof of the healthiness of Cyprus the case of several 
of his acquaintances, who reached the age of 100 years and upwards. Among 
them he mentions the Orthodox Bishop of Limassol, whom he calls Il Flanchi 
(il Fianco = 6 @voxwy, the pot-bellied), He says that this prelate, when twenty 
years old, acted as falconer to Jacques II., who died in 1473. This would make 
him to have been born in 1453. As he is said to have died about three years 
before the publication of Lusignan’s work, his decease must have taken place 
about 1570, when he had reached the age of 117. As Nikosia was besieged in 
this year he may possibly be the prelate who was captured on the occasion, 
though it is hardly credible that so old a man could have continued so long in 
the active discharge of the duties of his office. 

‘Tl Vescovo Greco di Limiss6, il Flanchi, havea 20 anni quando era falconiere 
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7. James (Bishop of Lemesos) signed the letter of 5th October satnas, 
1608 to the Duke of Savoy. wager a 
p. 192. 
VII. Amathus on the south-eastern coast, perhaps the most Strabo, lib. 
ancient city in Cyprus, and capital of one bf the former nine see.3. ’ 
kingdoms, 1 is situated about six miles to the eastward of Limassol. 
Its ruins, which are still extensive, are known by the name of 
Old Limassol. It continued to be a flourishing town until the 
close of the Byzantine supremacy, when it was captured and de- 
stroyed by Coeur-de-Lion in 1191. Its origin has been variously 
ascribed to Pheenician colonists, from whom it is said to have 
derived its name, from Amathus the son of Herakles, or from Stephan. 
Amathusa, the mother of Kinyras. In ancient times it was a Be “Orbib, et 
great centre of the copper-mining industry, as well as celebrated vie 
for the possession of two famous temples, that of the Tyrian 
Herakles, who was worshipped under the name of Melkarth 
(King of the city), and that of Aphrodite. 
Mnemonios. His memory was commemorated on 16th Lusignan, 
Tunes the same day as that of his successor. ae 
2. 'Tychon? is said to have been ordained deacon by Mnemo- mia,, p. 25 (a). 
nios, on whose death he was consecrated to the See by the great 
Epiphanios. His name is still preserved in the village of Hagios 
Tychon which lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ancient city. Le Quien misquotes Lusignan as saying that his Le Quien, 0, C. 


festival occurred in Januar y. 


3. Heliodoros flourished at the time of the Council of Chalce- mansi, 


Concil., tom, 


don a.p. 451, his name being found among those who signed its vi., coi 57s. 
decrees. 


4. Alexander was one of the signatories of the Seventh Tbid., tom, 
General Council (Second Nicea) a.p. 787. 


del Re Giacomo bastardo. Il Re é morto nel 1473, et questo Vescovo é morto 
gia 3 anni, et tutto cid il so, perché esso me I’ha narrato.’ 

In the French edition of his work Lusignan mentions this prelate as follows : 1nid., Descrip- 
““Autant en a vescu l’Evesque grec de Nemosie, ou Lefcare, de la famille de Hon ote »B 
Flangy”’. 


Santo Mnimonio Vescovo di Amathunta di Cipro, la cui festa si celebra il 
giorno et mese di Santo Tigona. 

Reference, however, to the Synaxaristes shows that it is St. Tychon alone 
who is commemorated on that day. 


2 Strambaldi calls him Sigono—‘‘ Santo Sigono vescovo de Lefcara”’ Strambaldi, 
Tigona santo fa Vescovo di Amathunda: onde la Chiesa Cattedrale a lui? 

é intitolata, laquale anchora sta in piedi. Io vi sono stato, et la sua festa si 

celebra nel mese di Giugno. 


Jus Canon. 
Greco Roman 
(Migne, Pat. 
Grec., tom. 
exix., col. 
780). 


Balsamon in 
Canon XII. 
Concil. Car- 
thagin VI. 


Allatius, De 
Synodo 
Photiana, 
p. 506. 


Le Quien, 0. C. 


ii., col. 1066 


Sathas, 
Toupkoxpar. 
"EAAas, 

p. 192. 


Strabo, lib. 
XiV5C1G, 
sec. 3. 


Lusignan, 
p. 25 (a). 
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5. John occupied the See during the reign of the Emperor 
Manuel Komnenos, (A.p. 1143-a.p. 1180). Being deposed, as 
he thought unjustly, by John Archbishop of Constantia, he 
appealed to the Emperor for redress. The matter was referred 
for investigation to the Patriarch of Constantinople, Lukas 
Chrysoberges, and the Gicumenical Synod, when the sentence 

was set aside on the ground that it had not been pronounced by 
the full synod of the Cypriot Church.! 


6. Germanos. <A bishop of this name is conjectured by Leo 
Allatius to have been the prelate who, on his elevation to the 
primacy, assembled a synod of his suffragans and pronounced the 
number of the Sacraments to be seven, and at the same time pre- 
scribed the method of their AAT GIO feat from the books of 
the Councils and of the Fathers.? Le Quien, while regretting that 
Allatius had omitted to give any particulars as to this subject, 
pronounces against the identification on the ground that the in- 
dividual in question can be none other than Germanos Pesi- 
mandros, in whose time both Amathus was in ruins and its 
bishops were non-existent.’ 

7. Esaias signed the letter addressed to the Duke of Savoy 
by the Cypriot prelates on 5th October 1608. 


VIII. Arsinoé, now called Ammochostos or Famagusta, has 
been already noticed as the city, to which the archbishopric was 
removed on the destruction of Salamis or Constantia in 4.p. 648. 
After the establishment of the Latin Church, though the 
primacy was transferred to Nikosia and bestowed upon the head 
of that communion, the Orthodox See was not suppressed, but its 
occupant was oblig a to take up his abode instead in the village 
of Rizokarpaso. “On. the expulsion of the Venetians Fama- 


1 Atéyyw 6 aryidrrarros éxelvos mar pidpxns KUplos AovKas herd THS Tmapovoiardons 
ouvodou, GAAG pny Kat 7 Tapert BOA obyKAnTOs dupov elvat THY Kabalpeo « did Te Td 
a HeraxAnOiyar Thy wTacay cvyodoy THS TOY Kumpioy ExkAnolas, } ky THY wAelova,, 
ev x epelas Kal TavTa ovons mpos TOUTO* aul did Th uh Toy & dpxvemlokomoy éréxewa, elvat 
THs Swdexddos Tov emickdrwy, GAAA Ta’TH TOUTOY ouvamdyerOal. "~ExphoavTo 5e 
mpos TovTo Kal T@ kK’ Kaydyi TiS * . . . cuvddov, Kal TH 8’. Kéiy twes Se elroy rére, 
eis udvous mpeoBurépous kal Siakdvous TovTo expwvnOjval, GAA’ ovK cionkotcOnaay. 

2 Ea est Synodus Cypria sub Germano Amathuntis episcopo ac summo Gre- 
corum in insula Cypri Antistite anno Domini 1260 inter vivos agente. 

° Lusignan mentions a prelate, whose name is not to be found in the lists of 
the other chroniclers, ¢.g. :— 

‘“Santo Stadio Vescovo della citta di Amathunda, huomo giusto et dottore 
integerrimo ” 


* I.e., Sixth Council of Carthage (a.p. 419). Canons XX, and XIV. 
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gusta again became for a time the residence of the Orthodox 
bishop, but owing to the decrease in the Christian population 
of that city the See was abolished about the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, and the ancient bishopric of Kyrenia 
revived in its stead. But few names of those, who presided over 
it, have been preserved from oblivion. 

1. Prosechios, the first on the list, flourished at the time of the mansi, 
Council of Chalcedon, s.p. 451, where he was represented by avi. coi, 518. 
fellow-prelate, Soter of Theodosiana, though he appears to have 
subscribed in person the proceedings of its sixth session. 2. 
Joakim, 1260. 

3. Michael is reported to have attended the Synod held at zapve, 
Nikosia in 1340 by the Latin Archbishop, Elie des Nabinaux. xi, pais. 2, 

4. A Cretan monk, whose name has not transpired, was ap- Lusignan, 
pointed in 1572 by the Turks. patie | 

5. Moses signed the letter to the Duke of Savoy, dated 5th yyerenrer 
October, 1608. pe 


The chroniclers supply the three following names in addition ypachara, 


to those already mentioned above :-— Rtrambaldi, 
1. Nikolaos. 2. Arkadios. 3%. Nicon. Bi, Boustron, 
p. 33. 


IX. Lapithos, which was situated on the northern coast be- gtrapo, iv. 
tween Cape Krommyon and Kyrenia, is said to have been founde SN hohe 
by a colony of Lacedzemonians under Praxander. Another ac- 
count, however, ascribes its origin to the Phoenicians and repre- 
sents its founder to have been Belus, King of Tyre. Its ruins 
lie about two miles north-east of the present village, near the 
sea and in the vicinity of the monastery of Achiropietos. During 
the Western occupation it formed a possession of the Lusignan 
family, under the title of “ La fief de la Pison”. In the Bull of g, ae mas 
Celestine II. (13 Dec., 1196), confirming the rights and property aist de chyp., 
of the Latin See of Nikosia, it is specially mentioned as one of“? 
the places paying tithe to the Archbishop. Its bishopric, which 
existed during the Byzantine occupation of the island, was sup- 
pressed, with many others, in 1222. 

1. Didymos is the only one of its bishops, whose name has yansi 
been preserved. He is said to have lived at the time of the y2™cor Se 
Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451), where he was represented by 
Epaphroditos, Bishop of 'Tamasos. 

The chroniclers only mention one occupant of the See, Whom yachera, 
they call Eulalios. Birambaldi, 


Stephan. 
Byzantin. 


12, 
' Strambaldi calls the prelate Eulavio— Santo Eulavio Vescovo di Lapitho”. Fi, Boustron, 


Strabo, lib. 
v., c. 6, 
sec. 3. 


Stephan. 
Byzantin. 


Lusignan, 
p. 12 (b). 


Lusignan, 
p. 25 (a). 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
ji., col. 1068. 


Labbe, 
Concil., tom. 
iv., col. 604. 


Machera, 
B 68. 
trambaldi, 
4 12. 
. Boustron, 
p. 33. 


Cf. Kypri- 
anos, p. 249. 


Synaxarist 
(24th Jan.). 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
vii., col. 166. 
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X. Karpasia situated upon Cape Hagios Andreas, at a short 
distance to the north of the modern village of Rizokarpaso, was 
the seat of a bishop from a very remote period, being men- 
tioned as such in the biography of Saint Epiphanios by Polybios, 
Bishop of Rhinocorura. Its legendary founder was Pygmalion, 
King of Cyprus. It is said to have contained a celebrated 
temple dedicated to Sarpedon, son of Zeus. During the Latin 
occupation it became a fief of the powerful De Noreés family, but 
passed out of their possession, when Jacques II. deprived Gautier 
de Nores of it for his fidelity to Charlotte. The locality is now 
called Hagios Philon from a church dedicated to that saint, which 


still occupies the site. 


1. Philo! was ordained to the See by Epiphanios the 
Great, it is said, in obedience to a divine intimation. When 
the ater went LG Rome he entrusted his diocese to the care of 
Philo. A commentary by him on the Song of Songs is still 
extant. 


2, Hermolaos? flourished at the time of the Council of Chalce- 
don (s.p. 451) as Olympios, Archbishop of Constantia, when 
signing its decrees for himself and_ his suffragans, mentions 


among the number Hermolaos, Bishop of the city of Car- 


teriopolis. This latter name Le Quien agrees with Labbé in 
regarding as a false reading for Kapzaciov todews, city of 
Karpasion. 


The chroniclers mention, moreover, the three following names, 
which are not to be found elsewhere :— 


1 Lusignan mentions a bishop of the name of Theoprobus, whom he couples 
with Philo as follows :— 

‘Santi Filone et Theoprobo furono Vescovi di Cipro, ma di qual citta non 
sappiamo: et questi furono al tempo di santo Epiffanio”. 

As Philo is stated by the Synaxaristes to have been Bishop of Kalpasion or 
Karpasion, it is probable that Theoprobos occupied the same See also. Philo’s 
commemoration occurs on 24th January, but no mention is made of Theoprobos 
in connection with him. 


2 In the records of the Council the signature stands as follows :— 

‘‘Hermolao civitatis Carteriopolis, Aristoclide Tiberiopolis, Nicopolione 
civitatis ”” 

Mansi’s comment is to the following effect :— 

‘* Non intellexerunt hunc locum editores Romani, qui ex epitheto Charterio- 
polis, effecerunt nomen hominis, et ex nomine Tiberii hominis fecerunt civitatem 
Tiberiopolis. Sic erga reponendum : ‘ Hermolao Civitatis Chartarie Aristoclez, 
Tiberio Nicopolis, sive Nicopolitanz civitatis ’,”’ 
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1. Synesios. 2. Sosikrates. 3. Sinon.! 


XI. Chytri. Some uncertainty prevails as to the exact posi- 
tion of this town. Lusignan identifies it with the village of 
Kythrea (Deyirmenlik) or, as he calls it, Chitria, situated two Lasignan, 
or three leagues to the eastward of Nikosia at the foot of the 
northern range. But a modern topographer regards as the saketarios, 
correct site some ruins near the village of Melousha, which are (mas iss, 
called Hagios Photios from a dilapidated church of that name 
still standing there. John, the disciple and biographer of Epi- vita Epi- 


. . . phanii, c. 34 
phanios, describes it as being a miserable little town distant about (Migne, Pat. 


., tom. 


twenty-five miles from Slataiss Its See was among the number zi). 
of those suppressed in 1222. 


1. Pappos, who heads the list of the occupants of the See, was, 
according to the above-mentioned John, closely identified with 
the consecration of Saint Epiphanios to the Archbishopric of 
Salamis. 


2. Photinos held the See at the period of the Council of Chalce- Mansi 
don (a.p. 451). It is uncertain whether he was actually present vi., coi. 57s. 
at it, as in the Latin acts of the Council he is said to have been 
represented by his deacon, Dionysios, while in the Greek version 


merely his name appears in the list of signatures. 


3. Spyridon was present at the Seventh General Council (Second Thid., tom, 
Niczea) a.p. 787 and signed with other bishops of the island. , 


4. Germanos” sat in the Eighth General Council (4.p. 869) zabve, 


. . Concil., tom. 
and subscribed its decrees. ‘There is some doubt, however, as to viii, col. 1160. 


the name of the See mentioned in connection aly his signature. 

It has been conjectured that instead of Cythrus should be read te quien... 
Citrus, the name of an episcopal city in Llyricum, in which case 

this prelate could not have been a Cypriot ecclesiastic.? 


1Sinon (Santo Sinono) is mentioned by Strambaldi only. 
N.B. Aseal has been found, date unknown, bearing the name of Epiphanios, 
Bishop of Karpasion. 


2In the list of subscriptions his reads as follows :— 

““Germanus misericordia Dei episcopus Ectri (marg. Hectorei, aliter Cytri) 
omnia que in sancta et universali Synodo judicata sunt et definita libenter sus- 
cipiens subscripsi manu propria’’. 

3“ In Octava Synodo sedit et subscripsit Germanus episcopus Cythri, nisi 
forte pro Cythri legatur Citri, quando Citrus civitas quoque episcopatus est in 
Illyrico.”’ 


21 


Mansi, 


Concil., tom. 


iv., col. 1126. 


Le Quien. 


O. C., ii., col. 
072 


Mansi, 


Concil., tom. 


xi., col. 639 


Thid., tom. 
xii., col. 994. 


Sathas, Bibl. 


Medii Evi., 


tom. ii., p. 7, 


Lusignan, 
p. 26 (b). 


Lusignan, 


p. 26 (a). 


Strambaldi, 
p. 12. 


Mansi, 


Concil., tom. 


vi., col. 567. 


Synaxarist, 
(26th Feb.). 
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5. Evagrios was present at the Third General Council held at 
Ephesus in a.p. 431]. 


6. Epiphanios subscribed the decrees of the sixth session of 
the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451). That he was not present 
throughout the whole of the proceedings is evident from Soter, 
Bishop of Theodosiana, acting as his representative.+ 


7. Stratonikos attended the twelfth session of the Sixth General 
Council (a.p. 680), in company with his Archbishop. 


8. Eustathios was present at and subscribed the decrees of the 
Seventh General Council (Second Niczea) a.p. 787. 


9. Leontios was one of the two envoys sent by the Orthodox 
of Cyprus to the Patriarch of Constantinople, Germanos IL., at 
Niceea, to complain of the tyranny of the Latins, a.p. 1229, 
10. Nibon, 1260. 


11. Theophanes, according to Lusignan, occupied the See 
towards the close of the Venetian occupation. He afterwards 
resigned and retired to the monastery of Mesapotamo, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in the strictest seclusion. 


Markellos. An individual of this name is included by Lusig- 
nan among the bishops of Solia, without any mention of the 
period at which he lived.’ The Menology str angely confuses 
Apamea with /AXpea,’ as it calls his See “by the former name, 
which really belonged to that presided over by his compatriot 
and namesake, the celebrated martyr bishop of Syria (14th Aug.). 
The learned Dominican has been misled by it into repeating the 
mistake, for he asserts that this Markellos was Bishop of Apamea 
or Solia. His festival occurred on the 25th February. 


Another of the native writers mentions Eutychios as being 
an occupant of the See, but no information is given respecting 
the time at which he flourished.* 


1JIn the subscriptions to the Council (Act 1) he appears as ‘‘ Epiphanius 
Episcopus et agens vices Olympii Episcopi Constantize Cypri”’ 


2 Marcello santo Vescovo della citta di Cipro Apamea, over Solia; il quale fu 
martire, et la sua festa si celebra al mese di Febbraio. 
3The Synaxaristes also perpetuates the blunder as follows: ‘O “Ayios 


MdpkeddAos, "Erloxoros “Arrapelas rhs Kumpou, ev eiphyn TeAeovrat. 
4Sant’ Eutichio Vescovo di Solia. 
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Benjamin. The See appears to have been revived temporarily 2hitippos 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, as in a letter P. 8, @). 
addressed in June 1600 to the Bishops of Cyprus by Matthew, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, on the subject of Archbishop 
Athanasios’ deposition, it is enumerated among the dioceses sub- 
ject to the Archbishop of Nova Justiniana, being then occupied 
by the above-mentioned prelate. He 1s most probably the indi- 
vidual of the same name, who succeeded to the vacant primacy. 

XIV. Kyrenia, the former capital of another of the nine 
kingdoms, is situated also on the northern coast a few miles to 
the eastward of Lapithos. According to the local legends it Lusignan, 
was either built or restored by Cyrus, King of Persia, when he kyprianos, 
reduced the island under his sway. In the middle ages it pos-” i. 
sessed one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom, which 
still survives the wreck of Time, and was the scene of many stir- 
ring incidents in local history. It was here that the last rightful 
sovereign of the house of Lusignan made her final stand against 
the usurper Jacques II. Simon, who carried the Saviour’s cross Lasignan, 
to Calvary, has been claimed by some as a native of this town.’ Kyprianos, 
The Orthodox bishopric was suppressed on the foundation of the are 

Georgiou, 


Latin Church, and only re-established some years after the Otto- 5°%2! 
man conquest, when the diocese of Famagusta was abolished. 


1. Theodotos, a native of the city over which he presided as Lusignan, 


bishop, was a martyr during the Licinian persecution (a.p. 314- 


324), when Sabinus was Governor of Cyprus. Le Quien is evi- 
dently mistaken in saying that Lusignan calls him 'Theodoretus, 
as the latter, in the Italian version of his work at least, does no 
such thing. He mentions two occupants of the See by name, 
one of whom he calls Theodoto, and the other Theodoro. 


2. Timotheos, according to Leo Allatius, was one of several Suativs De 
Greek prelates, who visited Rome at the beginning of the seven- Sipe” 


2 Consens., 


teenth century to resume communion with the Apostolic See.” iii’. 1, 
No. 7. 


!Dicono alcuni, che Simone Cireneo, che prese la croce del nostro Signore, 
fi. di questa citta (Ceraunia); et altri dicono dalla Provincia Cirenaica. 

Ocrovoi THs 6 Stuwy 6 Kupyvaios, ds EBdorate thy Sravpdy tov *Inoov Xpiorov, 
va Hrov awd avThy Thy xdpay, GAA BeBarwrepoy ard Thy emapxiay Kupyvaixihy ris 
‘“Agpirhs. 

2 Ita Ecclesia Orientalis primo ordinat suos Sacerdotes per collationem cor- 
poris Christi, sub speciebus panis, et deinde ad secundariam potestatem super 
membra Ecclesiz suis peccatis liganda aut absolvenda. Cujus quidem potestatis 
tradendze formam se, D.D. Cardinalibus Congregationis de propaganda fide 
preefectis, ex testimonio Timothei Cirenes Cypri Metropolita, Rome exhibuisse 
affirmat idem Catumsyritus, etc. 
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The date assigned to this occurrence makes it impossible that 
these visitors could have been members of the Orthodox Com- 
munion, while such an act on the part of any prelate of that 
Church is in itself well-nigh inconceivable. It is almost certain 
that the individual in question was the local head of one of 
those heterodox Oriental sects, which were once numerously 
represented in the Kyrenian diocese. 


Goar. 
Euchologion, 
p. 300. 


Sathas, 3. Jeremias. His signature is to be found appended to the 
Tovpkokpa- 5 


rovuery letter addressed to the Duke of Savoy by the Cypriot prelates on 
nae 5th October 1608. 


Philipps § 4, Nikephoros (1668), is reported in this year to have been 


se cht present at a council convened at Nikosia by Archbishop Nike- 
phoros to pronounce against the Calvinistic heresies. 

LeQuien.o.c. 5, Leontios, 1678. 

Kyprianos, 6. Nikephoros, 1730, 1754. 

aerivnet 7. Chrysanthos, 1765. 

ape aint 8. Sophronios, 1783, 1788. 

Gorse 9. Laurentios, 0b. 1821. 

tua, p.za, LO. Damaskenos, 1821 (Archbishop, 1824). 


Gyirp 2m 11, Charalampos, 1837. 
Neal, List of 12. Chariton, 1848. 
fae ae ko. Leletios. "1 SGo,ibetas 
14. Chrysanthos, 1888. 
15. Kyrillos (Papadopoulos, of Prodromos). 


Machera, The chroniclers furnish the names of other early occupants of 
Strambaldi, the See, who are not to be found elsewhere, viz. : 
Fi Boustron, Zeno, Hilarion and ‘Theodoros. 


XV. Theodosiana. According to the evidence furnished by 
the records of the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451) a city of this 
name then existed in the island. Le Quien, however, professes 
himself unable to discover in what locality it was situated or 
which of the ancient cities of Cyprus was ever so called, nor will 
any of the lists of cities furnished from time to time afford a clue 
to the mystery. ‘There are only two possible explanations (1), 
that the name of the See has been misstated and (2), that it was 

teguien,. | One which had no connection with the island. 
tw" ~— 1, Soter, its only recorded occupant, acted at the Council 
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(Act I.) as the representative of two other Cypriot bishops, viz., 
Heliodoros of Amathus and Didymos of Lapithos.! (?) 


XVI. Levkosia, originally Ledra, one of the most ancient 
cities of the island and the capital of one of its former nine king- 
doms lies in the middle of the Mesaorian Plain. Its first founder 
is unknown, but Leukos, son of Ptolemy Soter is said to have 
restored it (B.c. 280), and changed its name from Ledron to 
Levkosia or Leuteon. ‘That its ‘bishopric dates from an early serome, 
period is evident from the mention of it by Jerome and other Gates Pt. 
ecclesiastical writers of the time. But its importance really co. eer.” 
dates from the advent of the Latins, when Guy de Lusignan con- aitst,, mg, 
stituted it the capital of his new kingdom. ‘This was further in- aim a 
creased by its being made also the premier See of the Latin #f» lib. i, 
Church. Its magnificence during the Western supremacy may 
be estimated from the tradition that it then contained about 250 
churches, including not only those of the Latin rite, but also those 
belonging to the Orthodox, Armenians, Copts, Maronites, Nesto- 
rians, Jacobites and Georgians, as well as numerous monasteries 
belonging to these various denominations. In the records of this 
period it is more generally known as Nikosia, a name by which 
Europeans still designate it, and which seems to be derived from 
Kardvduviknocs, a still older one. 


1. Triphyllios, the former disciple and deacon of the famous Lusienen, 
Spyridon, Bishop of 'Trimythus, is said to have occupied the” 
See about the middle of the fourth century. His signature is to 
be found attached to the proceedings of the Council of Sardica 
(a.p. 344), together with those of other Cypriot bishops. 


2. Makedonios is represented by Lusignan as having been an nia, p. x (». 
occupant of the See, but no mention is made of the ‘period at 
which he presided over it. 


3. Leontios attended the Synod held at Nikosia in 1340 by the tabte, 
Latin Archbishop, Elie des Nabinaux. ZL, pars. 2, 


col. 2432. 


4. Nikolaos, on 6th July, 1473, together with other leading «. - Boustron, 


men of the kingdom, took the ay of allegiance to Catarina tp, eites au: 


widow of Jacques II. and proclaimed her as queen at Nikosia.  ia),” 


1In the subscriptions to the Council (Act I.) he is described as ‘ Soter Mansi, 
Theodosianz civitatis, agens vices Heliodori Episcopi Amathuntis et Proechii ¢ a, neil., Pan 
Episcopi Arsinoe. 
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Lusignan, p. 5. Name unknown. Lost his life at the siege of Nikosia in 


his 1570. 


During the reign of Jacques II. three prelates of the name of 
Nicolas, whom it is necessary to distinguish, come into promi- 
nent notice :— 
g.Boustron, (1) ‘he Latin Bishop of Limassol, who endeavoured at the 
: Boustron, siege of Kyrenia in 1460 to bring about an accommodation be- 


p. 397. 
tusignan, tween Charlotte and Jacques. 


iii., pp. 202, : Saas 

z16, B63, 26, Was the recipient of numerous marks of favour at the hands of 
Le Quien, 0.c,, Yacques and died nearly five years (1468) before his patron. ‘The 
col. name of his See, which is variously given in documents of the 


ti p20,” period as Embron, Euvron, Ceuvron, or Envroun, is identified 
with Hebron near Jerusalem by De Mas Latrie, who supposes 
Geo,Boustron, him to be the person alluded to by George Boustron as Bishop 
Nikolaos the Greek (6 ’sicKxomos 0 Nixodaos 0 ‘Pwpaios) to 
distinguish him from his Latin contemporary of Limassol. But 
this conjecture must be incorrect, as reference shows that the 
title is really used in connection with an occurrence that hap- 
pened subsequent to his decease 7.e. the proclamation of Catarina 
wnid., p. 437. aS Queen at Nikosia on 6th July, 1473. Boustron employs it 
puns (a), tO designate an entirely different individual, whom he calls else- 
where 0 ‘zrioKxotros TOV ‘Popaiwv o NixodXaos, and who from the 
words rap ‘Pwpaiwr seems to have been some one holding official 
rank in the island hierarchy. Lusignan evidently regards the 
title as indicating No. 3, for in his version of the passage he 
translates it as referring to Nikolaos, the Greek bishop of Nikosia 
(Nicolao Vescovo greco di Nicosia), This Nikolaos (No. 2) 
Hist.dechyp., must have been a very tolerant person in his religious opinions, 
“as mention is made of a legacy left by him to the Dominican 
monastery at Nikosia, an establishment we should least of all 

expect an Orthodox prelate to have remembered in his will. 

(3) The Greek bishop of Nikosia. He showed himself a 
warm partisan of Jacques, and was among the number of those 
assembled at the latter’s house-on the night of the attempted 
assassination of the usurper’s enemies in the royal palace at the 

_ capital (15th Dec., 1458). It is he who is described as Bishop 
’ Nikolaos the Greek (0 ’wicKorros 0 NixoXaos 6 ‘Pwyaios) at the 
proclamation of Catarina as Queen in 14:73. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THe Orruopox MonastTERIEs. 


HOUGH the presence of individual monks may be said to 

date almost from the very commencement of asceticism, 

their settlement into organised communities must be as- 
signed to a considerably later period. Of these establishments 
there would appear to have been many more formerly than at Lusignan, 
present. In his description of 'Troddos, which he represents as ease 
being eighteen leagues, or fifty-four tilts in circumference, Lusig- 
nan says that at every league there was a community living under 
the rule of Saint Basil.! And ata yet later period, when Kypri- Kyprianos, 
anos published his history, they were still very numerous, as is 
evident from his reckoning them at seventy-five, exclusive of 
Metochia. He classifies them under the head of the different 
dioceses, in which they were to be found, as follows: Nikosia, 26 ; 
Paphos, 16; Kition, 13; and Kyrenia, 11. Besides these he miss 
enumerates certain others called Stauropegia (4), and certain 
dependencies of (i) the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem (2), and (11) 
Saint Catharine at Mount Sinai (3), the presidents of which were 
sent from the parent establishments. With regard to popula- 
tion he further divides them into— 

1. One monastery of 100 inmates.” 


111 piede del monte (Trohodos) circonda 18 leghe, che fanno miglia 54, et 
ad ogni lega € posto un monastero de’ Calloiri, over Monaci di San Basilio ; 
quali Monasterii sono pieni d’ogni frutto, et di fontane in abbondanza: onde 
questi, et altri, che si ritrovano nell’ isola, sono li sollazzi delli Cipriotti al 
tempo della estade. 
2Movacrhpia brood oH CovTa: THY onmepoy Kadroyépwy ’Opboddtwy cis Thy Nijaor, 
€ws elkoor ard déxa ews Sexamwévte ‘lepomovdxous kal Movaxods, dbw amd TecoapdKorta, 
To Tov Kixkou amd Exatdy, Ta SE Aowwa Gard Tpets kal wévTe Ews THY Séxa wdAts, Kal 
TWa ek TOUTwY oTavpoTHyia bmoTeAOvYTA, KaltoL eis Tas BAAaS ’Erapxlas, bd Toy 
"Apx.etioKomtor. 
In his report to the Venetian Senate in 1560 Bernardo Sagredo states their 
number at fifty-two. 
‘*Vi sono anco 52 abbatie di monaci greci, in diversi luoghi dell’ isola, delle Hist.de Chyp., 
quali la maggiore parte sono ricche.”’ ait} De S48. 


In his notes on the island sent to the Duke of Savoy through Francesco e iii., 


568. 


Pococke, 


Travels, etc., 


vol, ii., p. 


Kyprianos 
p. 493. ‘ 


234, 
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2. Two of forty. 

3. Twenty of from ten to fifteen, and 

4, The remainder of from three or five to ten. 

This estimate is nothing like so high at present, the two larger 
ones, Kykko and Macheera, only ranging from thirty to fifteen, 
the smaller from four to seven. ‘Though their number is gener- 
ally supposed to have been much reduced of late years, chiefly 
at the period of the Greek Revolution, when many were destroyed 
by the ‘Turks, the Report of the Ecclesiastical Properties Com- 
mission (1897) shows a slight increase on Kyprianos’ list, giving 
a total of eighty-two. Many of these, however, exist only in 
name—their andownente having been sequestered by their 
diocesans. 

A traveller, who visited the island in 1740, has left us a de- 
scription of these establishments and their occupants, which in 
the main holds good even to the present day. “They are,” so 
he writes, “to be looked upon as religious societies, who go out 
to labour on the lands that belong to them, with their superior 
to oversee them. This is their employment all day, and half the 
night is spent in performing their services. ‘They may also be 
looked upon as places of education, where the youths who labour 
by day learn to read and chaunt their offices by night. The lay- 
servants, who are distinguished only by a cap, answer to the lay- 
br i Meessen in the Roman Church, but they never take the vow and 
may leave the convent and marry. ‘They take only the vow of 
chastity and obedience, and every monk generally buys his own 
clothes and pays his tribute to the Grand Signor out of his own 
purse, which chiefly depends on the charity of those who come to 
the convents either for devotion, retirement, or diversion. What 
a monk is worth when he dies goes to the bishop of the diocese.” 

The monasteries derive their income for the most part from 
the cultivation of silk-worms, vines, olives and fruit-trees, as well 
as from the rearing and tending of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
etc. From these sources of revenue they pay their taxes to the 
Government and the customary dues to their respective dio- 
cesans, and also provide for their own requirements. ‘They to 
some extent, however, depend for their support upon the charity 
and voluntary contributions of their co-religionists. 


Accidas in 1600 (2 Dec.), the then Orthodox Archbishop of Nikosia (Athanasios ?) 
represents them as being sixty-two in number: ‘‘ Nella ditta isola, in diversi 
parti et lochi, vi sonno 62 tra abbatie et grache, dove abitano calogeri seu 
monachi greci, de l’ordine et rito de Santo Basilio magno, dove viveno con 
helemosine con gran stento et poverta. 
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They are now divided into two classes (1), preserved and (2), 4 


Archbishop’ 


Letter, 12th- 


suppressed.! The estates belonging to the latter are leased to 2th January 


clerics or laymen and the proceeds given to the bishops, who 
devote whatever surplus remains, after the payment of expenses, 
to the support of the Sees and the assistance of the schools of 
the various dioceses. But this system of disposing of their 
revenues has given rise to much hostile criticism, as it is 
claimed that were these estates let by public PAHO instead 
of by private contract, they would realise twice as much as they 
do at present. 

Of monasteries properly so-called, 2.¢., inhabited by monks, 
there are only Kykko and its metochia, Machera and its meto- 
chion, Enklistra, Hagios Panteleemon of Myrtou, Chrysorrhogia- 
tissa, Palouriotissa, Hagios Mamas at Morphou, Saint John 
Chrysostom, the Sinai monastery at Basilia, Kleousa and ‘Troédi- 
tissa.? 

At the following places monks or priests reside, who lease and 
cultivate the properties, viz. :— 

Hagios Spyridon, Kanakaria, Hagia Thekla, Hagios Hera- 
kleides, Hagios Panteleemon Ni Achera, Omodos, Sti vray ounl 
and Achiropietos. 


Kykko? the wealthiest and best known of all the island monas- 
terles, was founded some time between the close of the eleventh 
century and the beginning of the twelfth. It is situated in the 
district of the Marathasa upon a mountain of the same name, 
at an elevation of about 4359 feet above the sea-level. The 
original manuscript containing the history of this celebrated 
establishment was unfortunately lost in the fire, which occurred 
in June 1365.4 Another account, based on the traditions current 
among the brethren, was composed in 1422, fifty-seven years 


TAI Sudepopau Moval braryovr a eis 500 Karnyoplas. 

Eis Movas Siarnpovmevas kal 

Eis Movds diadcAvumevas (iro. eis Movds Siadv0eioas) eveka Kaipikay TepioTdcewr. 

2'This information is derived from notes kindly supplied to the writer by Mr. 
W. Taylor, lately Receiver-General in the island government. 


° The locality is said to derive its original name of Kéxios, which was subse- 
quently changed to Kvxxos, from a certain species of oak, the Kéxxos (quercus 
coccifera) that grows there. 

4 Kal 7d KdAAos 5€ THs Mov7js kal 6 Nabs, kal rayta Ta ev avTe@ orévy, BiBAila, 
‘lepa”Augia, Atabjkat, XpvodBovadaa, kal doa &AAa, diehOdpnoay imd Tod yevouévov 
tpyw eumpnouod, kata Td E~axioxiArootoy OKTakocwwcTby ~EBSounkooTdy TpiToY Eros 
amd Kéopov yevérews, xiAtooT@ OE TpiakooTe EknKooTe TéeumT@ ard Xpiotod— 

"Ev uny 5é "louvip yevouévou Tod eumpnopmod. 


Teprypao?i 
hie p. 37. 
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after the destruction of the former. This document revised by 
Ephraim, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had previously resided 
for many years in the island, was first published at Venice in 
1751.7 According to the story there told the monastery dates 
from the reign of the Emperor Alexios (I.) Komnenos, whose 
representative in Cyprus at the time of its foundation was 
Manuel Vutumites, the conqueror of the rebel Rhapsommates.* 
It was the custom then, as now, for the governor and his staff to 
retire during the summer months to the mountains, so as to 


1 °Eeid}) meta Toy eumpnomoy mevtyjkoyta Kal émrad ern wapHAVoy, bre ovveypaev 
- ¢ \ > / Los E) / las c / \ \ 
(1.e. 6 cuyypapeds) a’tds mavta Tadra, Kal €d1wWpOwoe KAAGS WS ypahel, TAHY Sev 
pavepover kal Td dvoud Tov 6 evrAoynpévos. 

? Four editions of this work, which is entitled Mepiypa2) ris ceBacuias rab 
Baoirikhs “ovis THs brepaylas OcordKov TOD Kixkov, have been published at Venice, 
the two first in 1751 and 1782, and the fourth in 1819. This last contains also 
the Kumpids xapleooa kal eritowos of Constantios, Archbishop of Sinai. 


° Machera and Strambaldi among the island chroniclers also relate briefly the 
story of the monastery’s foundation, 

‘Opolws etpioxetat eis Thy Mapaddcay eis toy Kixoy 7 eikdva Ths tmepaytas 
Ocordkov: Epkovta Tot Kupod MavovhA Tod Bovtouunry Sovkas eis tv Kimpoy, nupev 
mTwxov yépoy cis TA dpn Mapabdoas dvduarti ‘Hoalas, kal uéoa eis woAAOUs COwKéev 
tov Aaktlay, Kal eis dAlyoy Kaipby emevey eis aoTEévELay THY AEeyouevny Watikay, Kal 
eldey eis Td Spouady Tov, eorpapny cis Toy Gyoy va AdBy evX iY, Kal amoKarALHOny Tod 
sovaxod % OeordKos, va (nrhon Td cikdviomay arod Bpioxerar cis TO maddTIv TOD 
Bacivews eis thy T1dAw va Td pépovy wde, ws yloy Kal eyévny: émeWév To 6 BactAeds 
kal xTivev TOD povaxod movny Kal @wkey Tov peya xaplouara. 

Venendo in Cipro, messer Manoel Vutumiti duca, andando al casal Mara- 
thassa, verso il casal Chieco, si levo una matina per andar alla caccia et si incon- 
tro in un monacho nominato Issea, et perché li passo d’avanti, li deté con il 
suo piede un calzo; et fra pochi giorni cascO in malatia sciatica, et si arsero 
quella sua gamba con il qual haveva dato al monacho; et vide in sognio che 
dovesse andar dal monacho a domandar perdon accio lo assolvesse. perochée 
nissun medico non ha possuto medicarlo ; et cosi come si trovova, ando dal 
monacho accid lo assolvesse; et al monacho apparse la Nostra Donna detta 
Tricucchiotissa, che dovesse domandar la immagine che si ritrova in la salla del 
re in Constantinopoli, che fosse portata qui. Et andando il duca dal monacho, 
li pianse et lo assolvete, et immediate vide la salute ; et il monacho, secondo la 
vision che haveva veduto, li dimando che havesse la immagine, et li respose 
quella la tien il re nel suo palazzo; et andando il preditto Manoel in Constanti- 
nopoli, trovo la figliola del re con grandissima malatia, con pericolo de morte, 
et nissun medico non la poteva agiutare et jaceva anno uno; et vedendo che il 
preditto monacho haveva sanato il predetto duca, raconto al re le cose che li 
successero, et come con facilita fu sanato, et come si trova nelle parte del casal 
Marathassia. Et subito il re mando un navilio in Cipro, con gran pregeri al 
monacho che volesse andar in Constantinopoli; et immediate visto il commanda- 
mento ando, et subito gionto comincio la figliola del re a megliorare, et si levo 
dalla malatia; et il re volse dar gran doni al monacho, et esso si ingenogio et 
dimando la immagine ; et il re li rincressete a darla; et vedendo la fattica del 
monacho et la salute della sua figliola, con gran suo ramarico, glie la dette et la 
porto seco, et vene in Cipro, et fece edificar chiesa. Et donorono assai doni et 
messero monaci; et fa circa la pioza grandissimi miracoli la ditta immagine, la 
qual é depenta da San Luca. 
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escape the great heat of the plains at that season of the year. 
On one of these occasions Vutumites took up his quarters in 
the district of Myrianthusa. At that period the mountains of 
Cyprus, and especially the region called the Akamas, were 
inhabited by great numbers of anchorites. In a cave on the 
mountain of Kykko one of the most celebrated of them, named 
Ksaias, had made his abode. One day the governor, who had 
strayed away from his companions in pursuit of moufflon,! by 
chance met the recluse near the latter’s place of retreat. Over- 
come with the exertions of the chase, and vexed at finding he 
had lost his way, he asked the venerable man his name and 
where he lived. Not wishing to make himself known the hermit 
ran away, instead of answering his questioner. ‘The governor, 
regarding this conduct as insulting to himself, not only soundly 
rated him for his impertinence, but in a transport of rage beat 
and kicked him unmercifully.  Esaias, after upbraiding his 
assailant for the way in which he had maltreated him, predicted 
that God would certainly avenge the insult offered to His 
servant. Vutumites meanwhile remounted his horse and _ re- 
joined his companions, without bestowing any further thought 
upon the incident. But shortly after his return to Nikosia a 
dangerous and almost incurable malady attacked him.?  Per- 
ceiving that there was no prospect of escape from death he 
besought God mercifully to have compassion upon him. All at 
once there flashed across his mind the recollection of how he 
had ill-treated the poor inoffensive hermit. He recognised that 
his sickness had been sent as a punishment for his inhumanity, 
and vowed that, if restored to health, he would ask pardon of 
the holy man and perform whatever penance might be imposed. 
Meanwhile the hermit himself had received a divine intimation 
that the governor’s illness had been purposely appointed as the 
means of bringing to Cyprus an eikon of the Theotokos, then in 
the imperial palace at Constantinople, which was regarded as 
the work of the Evangelist Luke. ‘The holy man, thereupon, 
proceeding to the bedside of the sick man informed him that 
pardon could only be obtained by his bringing this sacred 
treasure to the island. On hearing the condition Vutumites 
protested that it was impossible. But the hermit declaring that 
he would succeed, as the Virgin had promised her assistance, he 


1 / > / ~ 4 / 
Siokwy aypiuia, (@a ofrw Kadrovpeva. Rs Tlepiypae 
2 Kal éepxduevos eis THv Aevxoclay 6 Aovt werd TaY Aoimay, acbévncer daOeveray P- >: 
Baputarny, Kal oxeddv aviaroyv, Thy Aeyouevny Abapyiarv. pe ae 
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at last consented to make the attempt, stipulating only that 
Ksaias should accompany him. 

Arrived at Constantinople the recluse, not caring to appear 
at court, withdrew to a quiet place known to his companion, 
while Vutumites proceeded to the palace, where for some time 
he hesitated to declare the object of his coming. Growing 
weary at last of the continued delay and pining for his island 
solitude Esaias sought permission to return to Cyprus, at the 
same time straitly charging the other to prefer his demand at the 
first favourable opportunity. To this request Vutumites after 
some demur consented, sending him away with two eikons he 
caused to be specially painted for him in the Imperial City, and 
sufficient funds for the erection of achurch. Some time afterwards 
the Emperor's only daughter fell a victim to the same mysterious 
disease. Numerous physicians were summoned, but to no purpose. 
All declared that her recovery was impossible. The grief of the 
Emperor was terrible to behold. Vutumites, who still remained 
at court, recognised that his opportunity had come at last. He 
informed Alexios that his daughter’s illness was similar to one, 
from which he himself had suffered, and to which he must inevit- 
ably have succumbed, but for the prayers of a certain monk 
named Ksaias. He further assured him that the holy man could 
cure her also, if the Emperor would only undertake to carry out 
his orders. Alexios eagerly promised compliance and requested 
Vutumites to speak. ‘The latter thus encouraged informed him 
that it was God’s will and the Virgin’s, as revealed to the old 
hermit, that he should send to Cyprus the holy eikon of the 
Theotokos, which was kept in the palace. On no other condition 
could his daughter’s cure be effected. It was for that purpose 
he had come to Constantinople, though he had not dared hitherto 
to make it known. ‘The Emperor on hearing these words was 
very much grieved at the prospect of losing his precious treasure, 
but replied that he would consent to relinquish it, after his 
daughter’s recovery had taken place. No sooner had he said 
this than the disease left the patient, who was at once restored 
to her former health. But the Emperor forgot his promise, and 
was only reminded of it when the same fell disease attacked him 
in turn as a punishment for his breach of faith. Recalled to a 
sense of his duty by this stern reminder he caused the best artist 
he could find to paint an eikon, identical in every respect with 
the one in the palace, intending to send it instead to Cyprus. 
In the night, however, a vision of the Virgin appeared and with 
threats ordered him to keep the copy and to send the original 
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to Esaias. Alexios, terrified at the apparition, no longer delayed 
to fulfil his promise, but at once gave orders to prepare the 
State galley, that the holy eikon might be conveyed to its new 
home with every mark of honour. “At the same time he sent 
a monk noted for his piety, whom he designated to act as abbot 
of the monastery it was proposed to build, together with the 
necessary funds for the erection of a church. The arrival of the 
holy eikon, needless to say, was at once marked by the most 
astounding miracles. Among other strange marvels it is gravely Meprypagh, 
asserted that the very trees incliried their crests in bheikaied: as” 
it was borne past them from the coast to its future resting-place.! 
On receipt of the picture and other imperial g cifts Ksaias at once 
set about levelling a site on the mountain, 5 re he erected a 
large church in honour of the Theotokos, in which he deposited 
the sacred relic. He next built cells for monks and appointed 
an abbot, after which he drew up ordinances for the observance 
of the brethren, and devised means for their support. Vutumites mia, p. 30. 
in consequence of his solicitations bestowed three villages upon 
the monastery as an endowment.’ ‘This gift being subsequently 
confirmed by an imperial charter led to the establishment being 
regarded as an imperial foundation. The property thus hestowed 
was seized by the Latins on their conquest of the island. 

This monastery has several times been destroyed by fire. The wie, pp. sr. 
first of these conflagrations, which occurred in June 1365, was — 
caused by a rustic from one of the neighbouring villages, who 
had come to the mountain in search of wild honey. The fire, 
which he lighted to scare away the bees, suddenly extending 
enveloped the whole northern side of it, and eventually reached 
the spot, on which the monastery stood. * The building being 
constructed entirely of wood was totally consumed, with all its 
precious contents, including the tomb of the fonder and the 
autograph copy of his ordinances. The holy eikon, however, was 


1 wéxpt yap Tod viv patvovtat 5évbpa broxAwnh, ev0a Td mpa@rov e&EByn TOU TAO!oU 7 
a a atrn Eikav. 

26 de Aovt edwphoaro Xapu THS “Lmeparyias OcotdKou TH Movi dvo0 Kamas, mAnoioy 
adr h ovcas, bvopa TH mia MijAov, TH Se Erepa MnAucotpioy, kal ma&Aw érépay eis Td 
épos THS Acukootas, Tlepiotepa@vay Karovuevny. diarep mravTa Kal dia X pu oBovdrou 
emeBeBalwoer o borepov 6 BactAeds. 81a TOdTO your Sucalws KOAELT OL Kal BaoiAuKn Movy 
TY ‘Tepdy Movagrhptoy, éme1d7) dia Baoirinay XpNudTwy eyeveTo, Kal od Baoirucéiy 
Swpnudrov oi ev avTe erpepovTo, Kav real mavra Aarivot, Kupeboayres Thy Kumpoy 
KaTa Tovs XLAlous ExaTdy évevhKovTa xpovous amd Xpiorod, ex THs Movs apetAoyto. 

3 éyywpios tls ek TOY TANTO Kwa emopevin eis TO” Opos evpely aryplomert, dmep Ibid., p. 37. 
Kal Karo. ocuykaiplay copay, er eOnte mip Tov diHtar Tas peAlooas. aipyns 5 €x Tod 
mupds exelvou PASE peydAn eyévero, kal Td Bédpetoy pépos mupmoAncaca, Epbace Kal 
Méexpt THs Movis. 
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preserved in the following extraordinary fashion. ‘There was at 
that time lying within the Church, at the foot of the sacred 
picture, a poor cripple, who had been deprived by paralysis of 
the use of his limbs. ‘To him the Theotokos suddenly appearing 
sald: “ Arise quickly and take my eikon and save thyself”. Im- 
mediately on these words he recovered his strength and, taking 
the eikon as he had been bidden, placed it in a hollow pine-tree, 
which grew on the southern side of the mountain overlooking 
the monastery.". Wonderful to relate the flames, when they 
reached the place, where it lay concealed, instantly became ex- 
tinguished. ‘The first thought of the dirt on discovering the 
fire was to rescue the precious picture, but on reaching the 
church they found to their dismay that it had disappeared. 
Afterwards perceiving the mysterious way in which the flames 
went out on reaching the pine tree, they proceeded to the spot 
to ascertain the cause, when they saw before them the object of 
their search safe and sound, and the cripple completely cured. 
Pierre I. de Lusignan (1359-1369),? who was then King of Cyprus, 
on hearing of the miracle wished to rebuild the monastery at 
his own expense, but his consort claimed the honour of doing 
so, on the plea that 1t was situated in the district of Myrian- 
thusa, which formed part of her domain.*? The work of rebuild- 
ing the church and some of the cells was commenced at the 
beginning of July in the same year, and completed towards the 
end of the following December. ‘This erection, which was also 
of wood, having in its turn fallen a prey to the same devouring 


'AduBaver THY aylar cikdva, ® Tod Oavuaros, Kal EpxeTai ews Tod TevKov, bs Hy 
&vwbev THs Movijs mpds Td vdreoy pépos, Kal ereOnkey avTny ev TS MevK@ ov kal Tas 
pl€as of EiaeBets avéoracay 5: evaAdBeiay. gor SE viv BAdos Ths péyas, as Spartan, 
eyyvs To0 Témov 2vba Hy exetvos. From the use of the article this appears to have 
been a well-known tree. 

2Sathas (Bibl. Med. A®vi. Preef., tom. ii., p. 120) gives in error 1355 as the 
date of the first conflagration. The Meprypapy, however, distinctly states that 
it took place in 1365, while it further says that Pierre (I.) de Lusignan was 
anxious to rebuild it. His reign did not commence until 1359, the year 1255 
being included in that of his predecessor, Hugues IV. The rebuilding is also 
said to have been taken in hand at the beginning of July and finished at the end 
of December the same year ?.¢. kara Tb éfaxioxiAvoorby EBdounkoordy Tpiroy eros. 
Reference to p. 30 will show that the word éxtaxocworby has been omitted and 
that the date should read, A.M. 6873 =A.D. 1365. 


3 Une partie des vallées de Marathasse et de Solia, au nord de l’Olympe, 
dite ‘‘ Marethasse-du-Comte,”’ avait appartenu longtemps aux comtes de Roha 
ou d’Edesse, l’autre partie appelée ‘‘ Marethasse royal’ était au domaine de la 
couronne. 

Pierre I. was twice married (1) in 1342 to Echive de Montfort, daughter of 
Rupin de Montfort, and (2) in 1359 to Eléonore (or Constance) daughter of Pierre 
d’Aragon, Comte de Ribagorce, brother of Jacques II, King of Aragon. 
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element, was nohited by another in 1542, during the rule of the tepyy pat 
Hegoumenos Simeon. A third conflagration took place in the” ah 
November of 1751,when the monastery had church were once more 
entirely ibnahred) On this occasion everything likewise perished 
except the holy eikon, which was saved, with the rest of the sacred 
pictures and a few other valuables. The church was rebuilt in 
the year 1755 under the direction of the GLkonomos Parthenios. 
Its completion just escaped being marked by a most terrible 
catastrophe, the roof suddenly collapsing through faultiness of 
construction and almost burying the workmen in the ruins. The 
same destructive foe assailed the monastery a fourth time in 
1813, and with equally disastrous results. But fire is not the only 
enemy with which it has had to contend. In 1821, during the dis- 
turbances consequent on the Greek Revolution, it was attacked 
by the Turks, who completely sacked it, carrying off property 
of great value.? 

Though situated on the confines of the dioceses of Paphos and 
Kyrenia Kykko enjoys all the rights of a stauropegion. When 
this privilege was first conferred it is impossible now to determine. 
It was reaffirmed in 1672 (December), the charter of independence mia, pp. %, 
containing the names of three of the Oriental Patriarchs, as well 
as of the then Archbishop, Nikephoros. 2 This document, which 
was unfortunately destroyed in the conflagration of 1751, WAS Ibid., pp. 73 
replaced by a second charter in 1760 (August). 


The abbot * is elected for life and chosen from among the 


‘The Register of the monastery represents some of the property carried off Kepiades, 
as being worth 314,000 piastres, while it mentions numerous other articles also, A7°#”1#0- 


the value of which it does not state. fy ati 


2 Atovdoos €Aém Ocod "Apxiemioxomos KwvoravtwourdAews Néas ‘Paéuns, Kal Tepiypent; 
Oikouuevikds Tlarpidpxns. 


Nedputos e€Aéw Ocod Tarpiapxns, THS peyddns @couTmdAcws ’Aytioxelas Kal raons 
*AvaToAjs. 


Aoaideos €CA€q Oeod Marpidpyns, THs aylas moAEws ‘lepovodAny kal maons Tadao- 
iv} 
tlyns. 


3It bore the name of Seraphim, Patriarch of Constantinople, and of eleven qastructions 


of his metropolitans. données par 
: ; : ; y le doge et le 

4 During the period of Latin supremacy the elections of the hegoumenoi of Sénat aux 
conseillers et 
all these Orthodox monasteries required the sanction first of the reigning sove- au provédi- 


reign of the house of Lusignan, and afterwards of the local representatives OF ere, 
the Venetian government, before their validity was recognised, as is evident from 28 aoat, 1477. 
the following extracts :— nA ee chyp., 
(t) Servari etiam volumus et jubemus ordinem et consuetudinem constituen- ROE Ose) 
dorum episcoporum et abbatum Grecorum, qui constitui non possint nisi cum genat de 


scientia et voluntate prefate regie majestatis. Enped al 
(2) Quali (7.e. monaci greci) sono juspatronati della serenita vostra, ne si puo Sagredo, 1562. 


far elettion di detti abbati senza la presenza del clarissimo reggimento. p. 543, 
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members of the community.’ ‘They alone possess the power of 
deposing him, if unworthy of his position,’ but it must be done 
unanimously. On the conclusion of the election the name of 
the successful candidate is submitted for approval to the Arch- 
bishop, who consecrates him to his high office. ‘The hegou- 
menos, who is ex officio a member of the local synod, is nearly 
equal in rank to the bishops, and, like them, carries a pastoral 
staff, and also at the great festivals wears the mandyas or cloak. 
At the annual festival held on the 8th September (O.S.), the 
Nativity of the Most Holy Mother of God, when the monastery 
is thronged with pilgrims from all parts of the island and even 
from beyond the seas, the service according to custom is con- 
ducted by the Archbishop. All matters in dispute between the 
inmates, which the hegoumenos himself is unable to settle, are 
then submitted to the primate, with the former’s knowledge and 
consent. But the only acknowledgment of ecclesiastical subjec- 
tion, which the brethren render, is the mention in the diptychs 
of the Archbishop and his predecessors. 

The monastery possesses considerable landed property not only 
in Cyprus, but also at Constantinople, Smyrna and Satalia, as 
well as in Thessaly and Russia. Among its princely benefactors, 
besides several of the Byzantine Emperors and their representa- 
tives in the island, must be included Gregorios Ghika, Voivode 
of Wallachia, who in 1749 made the community an annual dona- 
tion of fifty piastres, which he directed should be levied on 
certain revenues, and forwarded by the abbot of the monastery 
of St. Spyridon in Bucharest to the brethren at Kykko. 

Its annual revenue has been variously computed and _ possibly 
never will be accurately known, as there is a singular difficulty 
in arriving at the truth with regard to the incomes of all ecclesi- 
astical establishments in Cyprus.? From a document cited by 


¢ > / / ~ ¢ nn n cas 

is Kal bray ey Xpelg YevnTar Karaorijrat H-yobpevoy ev TH Moy# aitay TavTn, 
Koy Kat duopoyvy avtay Bovd7j Kal yyaun, Kal udAloTa TOY TpoLoTamevwy Kal yepdyTwY 
THs Svvdéews, Exwow exdeyerOar eva ex THs cvvodlas avtay, Toy Kowas dvapavervTa 
&éov, Kal mpdopopoy, kal ddéxiuoy, kat TovToy amoKabior Gy ‘Hyotmevor. 
n Eidémore TUXdy pwpaobt darevayrias: pepopevos Th evearaorary diaywyh, Kowh 
a@perela Te kal cvoTdoel, Kal emi(Hulos THS ‘lepas Movijs, as uh pPvdAdttav Tovs Spous 
kal tpdmous Tov movacrnplaxod Blov, THYiKadTa 4 KoWdTNS TOY TaTepwy EXEL exBaAAEW 
avroy Sixalws THs ‘Hyoumevelas, kal Kabiorgy Erepov, toy mpdapopoy Kal AvovreA 
avapayeyTa. 

3'The property of deceased members of the fraternity reverts to the monastery. 

Edy Tis TGY CuvacKOUpevay TaTépwy POdon TEAEUTHOaL, weTa Odvaroy ékelvou 
dmacay Thy meplovclay avTov mpocxepovoba TH movacrnply, Kara Thy TaY lepay 
vouwy Kal exxanoiacTiKoy kavdvwv amépacw, Kal und&a ex THY ouyyevGy avTod ém} 
mpopdoe: KAnpovoulas (nrety moAv 7) dAlyoy vi amd THS mepiovolas éxelvou oimdhTit 
Tpdmw, Kal evdxAnow TWda 7) Cnulay erdyew adT@. 
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De Mas Latrie we learn that at the and of the fifteenth century Hist.dehyp., 
it amounted to 300 ducats, while now it is supposed to be repre- 
sented by £5000, or an even larger sum. 

With regard to the question of population, estimates vary con- 
siderably at. different periods. The earliest, that of Van Bruyn Excerpta 
(1683), places it at 400. Pococke, who tistted the locality in Ste i 
1738 (28th Novy.), calculates the number of the inmates at seventy, *” 
while Drummond writing somewhat later (1745), gives a total Drummond; 
of sixty—an estimate with which Turner (1815) agrees. Other p. 264 
travellers again place the figures much higher. Mariti (1767) i Sourial of a 
and Sakellaxios (1855), give the same number, 150. Kyprianos, tevant,” 1820. 
however, whose work oieaet only some twenty years after the tapsia” 
former's visit (1788), reckons it merely at 100. Since Sakellarios’ & **: >: *)- 


time the population seems to have much diminished. Philippos EERE 
Georgiou (1875) estimates it only at forty-two, while by the last cad 
census returns sixty-seven males, not specified, however, as to 3°38" 
profession, are shown to have been within the walls of the estab- 
lishment on the morning of 6th April, 1891. The latest account 


gives the number as consisting of forty monks and fifty novices. 


The special glory of Kykko is the eikon of the Theotokos, said 
to have been painted by the Evangelist St. Luke.’ There are 
three of these sacred pictures in existence, which the Orthodox 
acknowledge as the work of the same inspired artist. Needless 
to say they are regarded with the greatest veneration and 
guarded with the most scrupulous care. ‘These eikons, which are 
reported to have received the special approval and_ benediction 
of the Virgin during her lifetime, are as follows in the order of 
their execution. 

I. The Eleousa ('EXe0tea), or Compassionate—so called be- Teprypagi, 
cause the Theotokos prays her Son to have Sottig Bay upon us—”* 
represents her without Him. 


* Among the many portraits of the Blessed VSN ascribed by the Greeks to Hist.de Chyp., 
Saint Luke three enjoy special distinction, viz. :-—-- fy By P22 

(1) That of Kykko. 

(2) A second Eleousa preserved in Russia. 

(3) The Hodegetria or Conductress belonging to the monastery of Mega 
Spelaion in the Peloponnesos. 

Ludolph, curé of Suchen in Westphalia, who travelled to the Holy Land in Ibid, ii, 
1350, also makes mention of three portraits of the Virgin alleged to be the work »: ™ 
of the same artist. 

“In parte (d.e. of Satalia) qua degunt Greci est ymago beate Marie in tabula 
depicta, quarum tres sunt in mundo, una Rome, alia Constantinopolis, tercia 
Scatalie (7.e. Sataliz) omnes unius longitudinis, speciei et figure. Has ymagines 
beatus Lucas juxta formam beate Virginis creditur pinxisse.”’ 
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II. The second is known as the Hodegetria (Odnyyrpta),' or 
Conductress, since she conducts us, or bisa Him who conducts 
us, to the kingdom of Heaven. In this one she is represented 
carrying her Son on the left arm. 

IiI. The third, which depicts her with her Son on the right 
arm, is also called Eleousa, and in addition the Eleousa of 
Kykko, to distinguish it from the other eikon of the same name. 

Ueprypad?, "The angel Gabriel is said to have presented St. Luke with the 

p. 23. 
panels upon which the pictures were painted. On their com- 
pletion the artist sent them to the Christians in Egypt, where 
according to tradition they met with many adventures. ‘The 
Hodegetria (II.) was subsequently brought to Constantinople by 
the Emperors and there placed in a monastery. During the 
Iconoclastic persecution under Leo the Isaurian it was put into 
a box smeared with pitch and thrown into the sea, being carried 
by the winds and waves to Antioch, where the patriarch and 
people received it. It was by the orthodox Emperors restored 
to the Imperial City, whence it found its way to the monastery 
of Mega Spelaion in the Morea. 

The Eleousa (I.) was first brought from Egypt to Attalia in 
Pamphylia, and when that city was captured by the Persians it 
was carried across to Cyprus. But on the conquest of the 
island by the Saracens it was first conveyed to Athens and finally 
to Russia. 

During the persecutions in Egypt the Eleousa of Kykko (IIL) 
was by the Christians placed in a ship for conveyance to some 
island for safety, but the Saracens captured the vessel, in which 
it was being carried. ‘The captors were themselves, however, 
made prisoners by some Byzantine vessels and taken to Con- 
stantinople, where the picture was placed in the chapel of 

iid., p57. the imperial palace, as has been already related. This eikon is 
conjectured to have been the one sent by the Empress Eudokia 
from Jerusalem to her sister-in-law Pulcheria at Constantinople. 

Choniates,De 2 Cf. Choniates’ explanation of the name, rip eixdva ris Oeounropos, Hrs ek 


ore fn ahs THs TV ‘Odnyav movis, Kal Hy mpockexAhpwrat, ‘Odnyhrpia emiceKAnrat. 


(FG, cxaatx., 2This may possibly be the eikon alluded to in the following passages as 
having been brought by the Cypriots to Kyrenia from Satalia (Attalia) on the 
surrender of that town to the Turks on 14th May 1373. 


€ > if > \ / Yn, of ~ / \ ? ~ 
Machera, O Aads éxovBarhOny eis Ta EVAa we BAaLS TOV Talis BrrovaAtats Kal Thy eikdvay THs 


p. 237. Kdmpou Ocordxoy, Tiy eCarypapirey 6 dardoroAos AovKas, kat obAoy Td aonuoxpovoapoy 
Tov vaod kal Tay eikdywy TOU TéumAov, Kal TOAAG AAG Aclbava, Kal pray eis Thy 
Kepl(vi)av. 

Strambaldi, Il popolo si retird nelli vasselli, con tutte le vittuarie et con la immagine 

p. 149. 


della santissima Nostra Donna, qual haveva depensa il santissimo santo Luca, et 
tutto l’oro et l’argento delle chiese, et molte reliquie de santi, et vennero a Cerines. 
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The monks have at all times taken the utmost care of this teprypady, 
precious relic. To prevent its ever falling into hostile hands” * 
they caused an exact copy of it to be made. ‘This in times of 
danger they have substituted for the original, which was hidden 
away in one of the numerous caves existing in the mountain. 

While at Constantinople the holy eikon appears to have been 
exposed to view. It is now, however, invisible, the upper half 
being concealed by a covering embroidered with gold, and the 
lower by a silver-gilt plate, on which is stamped a representation 
of the part lymg underneath. This arrangement, which is said mia., pp. 2s, 
only to date from the year 1576, was not adopted earlier from the 
desire that there should be no distinction between the original 
and the copy. The explanation is that it was then divinely nia,, p. 49. 
appointed, not only by reason of the prevalent irreligion, but 
also to distinguish it from the works of other artists, and to 
enhance the reverence felt for it. 

Many stories are told of the strange experiences which have 
befallen those who have endeavoured surreptitiously to get a 
glimpse of the painting itself. Of these the following is the 
most remarkable :— 

A certain learned monk, a native of Rhodes, John by name, tia., p. a1. 
came from Jerusalem in the year 1776 on a pilgrimage to the 
monastery. He requested to be allowed to remain one night 
shut up alone in the church for the purposes of devotion. ‘The 
brethren at first refused on the plea that it was not usual, but at 
length consented at his repeated request. Entering the church 
with some tapers in his hand he placed them in the chandelier 
opposite to the holy picture, and commenced his prayers to the 
Virgin. After being thus engaged for some time he at length 
approached the eikon and stretched out his hand to draw aside 
the covering, which concealed it from view. Suddenly from the 
aperture in the metal case there issued a hot blast, that striking 
him on the face caused him and the place, on which he was 
standing, to tremble. ‘Turning his head in the direction of the 
chandelier, in which he had placed the tapers, he saw them take 
light of their own accord. Full of astonishment at the sight, 
and not knowing what to do, he cried out with a loud voice: 

* All-holy Theotokos,” and then falling on his face lay speechless 
on the ground. ‘Two men, who had been secretly posted by the 
Abbot to watch his proceedings and protect the church, on hear- 
ing the noise rushed to the spot, and seeing him lying there half- 
dead with fright carried him out of the building. After leaving 
him sufficient time to recover they inquired what had happened, 
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John, who by this time had come to his senses, looked fixedly at 
them, but was unable to reply, and again entering the church 
lay at full length before the eikon. ‘The brethren so far knew 
nothing of this strange occurrence, as it had happened during 
the fourth hour of the night. But on the conclusion of matins 
they closely questioned him) when he related what had befallen 
him. 

Gerasimos, Patriarch of Alexandria, seems to have met with 
a somewhat similar experience in 1699. Being, however, but 
lightly punished for his curiosity on this occasion he cried out 
with tears: “I believe this holy eikon to be the work of the 
Apostle Luke,” when he was at once pardoned for his pre- 
sumption. 

Strange indeed are the wonders said to have been wrought 
by this remarkable work of art. The two following will suffice 
to show the marvellous character of the rest :— 

A certain shipwrecked sailor, who was being tossed to and fro 
on a mat on the sea, after invoking the assistance of the eikon, 
came safely to land, wien in pcentdence with his vow he enrolled 
himself among the erie of the community. 

A monk named James, a painter by profession, being pos- 
sessed by a devil for many years, came to Cyprus in the hope 
that, with the aid of the holy picture, he might become re- 
leased from his ghostly tormentor. While on the road from 
Nikosia to the monastery his companions heard a voice saying : 
“‘ James, whither art thou going? Turn back and do not pro- 
ceed farther.” This happened two or three times. Full of fear 
at hearing the voice and seeing no one they determined to turn 
back, bit on perceiving that their fellow-traveller was quite 
ghlne and undisturbed they took courage and, after invoking the 
protection of the Theotokos, resumed their journey. When they 
had completed half the distance they again heard the demon 
addressing and beseeching James thus: ‘James, what evil have 
I done thee? I have been thy companion now for so many 
years, and wilt thou go to the All-holy One of Kykko to get rid 
of me? Or thinkest thou that this picture is like those that 
thou paintest? Up to now I have never cast thee down any 
precipice, or into water, or fire, and why dost thou wish to injure 
me? Know that I will never let thee worship the holy eikon.” 
At last they reached the monastery and dismounted at the gate, 
where they told the strange occurrence, which had befallen them 


1 eri Wiablov evddy Tis Oardoons KaberOels, Kal TH OE KaKeloe wEepipepduevos,”’ 
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by the way. When the monks bade James follow the rest of 
the company into the church, he tried to rise from the seat on 
which he was resting, but could not, becoming as heavy and un- 
wieldy as a rock. Despite the efforts of those present he re- 
mained for three days immovable at the gate. At length by 
dint of great exertion he managed to get to the church door, 
but even then the demon would not let him enter. ‘Though his 
friends used force to try and push him in, he remained for some 
hours unable to cross the threshold. Having by a great effort 
finally got within he at once went up to the holy eikon and 
saluted it. The demon, terrified at the power of the Ever-Virgin, 
threw him on the ground where, after rending him terribly, 
it left him, loudly bewailing the separation and saying: “I leave 
because the power of the holy eikon through the hectoleos drives 
me away”. Released at last from his ghostly familiar James 
rose from the ground, sound and well, and expressed his thanks 
to the Mother of God. 

The picture enjoys a great reputation among the credulous 
for its supposed efficacy in cases of continued drought. When 
this scourge of the island has endured for any considerable period, 
it is customary to carry it about the neighbouring districts 
in solemn procession—a proceeding which is invariably succeeded 
by a copious supply of the much-needed rain. But whether the 
eikon really has the power of attracting the precious moisture 
from the clouds, or whether its reverend custodians are careful 
not to send it forth on its peregrinations until favourable signs 
have appeared, is a question on which the writer will not venture 
to pronounce an opinion. 

The decided partiality it has always shown for its usual abode epiypadi, 
in the mountains is another remarkable peculiarity. In fact, 
according to popular tradition, no one can make it stir against 
its wil!. For instance, after the fire in 1751 the brethren eked 
to deposit it in a place more accessible to the faithful, but on 
approaching to carry it off for that purpose they were unable, 
despite all their efforts, to do so, And as if to mark the sense 
of its displeasure at the attempt, a great storm of rain immedi- 
ately ensued, which only ceased after much prayer and entreaty 
on the part of the brethren. 

Though Moslem fanaticism has several times threatened its 
destruction, it has happily passed unscathed through the various 
perils, by which it has been beset. On one of these occasions, mia, p. 41. 
which occurred during a time of great drought, the then governor, 
hearing of the eikon’s reported influence over the clouds, sent for 
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the hegoumenos and said: “I hear, O monk, that thou deceivest 
the people with a certain picture that thou hast. Know thou that, 
if within the next few days it does not rain, I will burn thy picture 
upon thy head and afterwards put thee to death”. The hegou- 
menos on hearing this threat departed in fear and tr embling to 
the monastery, where he organised a religious procession, which 
visited the neighbouring districts, carrying the eikon of the Theo- 
tokos. When the time allotted for the fulfilment of the threat 
expired he was in the Myrianthusa. Suddenly falling down in 
prayer before the picture he poured out such a flood of tears 
that the very ground was moistened by it. Immediately in the 
midst of the sky appeared a little cloud, which was succeeded by 
thick darkness and such a downpour of rain that those, who 
witnessed it, barely escaped with their lives. So astonished was 
the governor at the prodigy that he issued a decree permit- 
ting “the hegoumenos to carry the eikon in procession for the 
fubtino, withouk let or hindrance. 

When the notorious Bekir Pasha was governor he despatched 
the most savage of his subordinates, Djelim Pasha, to the monas- 
tery with orders to destroy it. Philotheos, who was then Arch- 
bishop, hearing of his intention, sent to acquaint the dikonomos 
with the danger. ‘The latter hurried off a messenger to the fathers 
at Kykko, warning them to be prepared, and to place the eikon 
for safety in one of its customary hiding-places. No sooner was 
it concealed in the cave when a terrible thunder-storm ensued, 
which lasted for three whole days, and so terrified the would-be 
destroyers that they were fain to retire with their purpose un- 
accomplished. 

There is a holy well near to hand, the marvels of which are 
only second in importance to those wrought by the eikon itself. 
According to the tradition connected with its discovery a certain 
monk, while proceeding on the business of the community, became 
so overcome by thirst and the heat of the sun that he fell to the 
earth in a faint. Praying earnestly to the 'Theotokos for assis- 
tance he exclaimed: “ All-holy Theotokos, save me, for I am 
perishing from thirst”. Immediately he heard a voice directing 
him to strike with his hand the rock, on which he was sitting, 
when he would find water. He did as he was bidden and at 
once a copious stream gushed forth. After quenching his thirst 
he retraced his steps and reported to the brethren what had 
occurred. Many are the cures said to have been effected by this 
holy water, all of which are well authenticated, as the compiler 
of these legends takes care to assure his readers. 
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Pococke and Drummond, among English travellers, have left 
particulars of their visits. But, as their descriptions refer to the 
building which perished in the file of 1751, it will be unnecessary 
to quote them. ‘The present one, which is principally constructed 
of grey-coloured stone, encloses a large court and hastwo entrances 
on its eastern and western sides respectively. It contains the 
usual offices and apartments common to such establishments, 
nor is there anything about them calling for special notice. ‘The 
church, which in the main resembles scores of others scattered 
throughout the island, is a fairly large edifice, covered internally 
with whitewash, but lacking any architectural pretensions what- 
ever. Indeed, but for the undoubted antiquity of the monastery 
and the romantic position it occupies among its mountain soli- 
tudes, few travellers would care to undergo the fatigues of a 
journey to the site. It possesses a library, the contents of which 


formerly to be found there having long since been consumed by 
the flames. 

The accompanying list of hegoumenoi has been supplied to 
the writer by the present courteous head of the monastery. 
Though very incomplete it contains the names of all who are 
his ones to have presided over the establishment, with their ap- 
proximate dates :— 


1. Esaias . } f i I f 1081-1118. 
2. Simeon f f : 4 f 1542. 
3. Meletios f i : { : 1700. 
4. Sophronios . f t ; 1700-1736. 
5. Parthenios . : ‘ 1745-1776. 
6. Meletios i : 1776-1818. 
7. Joseph . f ; , { 1818-1821. 
8. Charalampos. ’ { } 1821-1822. 
9. Sophronios . : ! : 1822-1827. 
10. Neophytos . , . 1827-1860. 
11. Sophronios . , 1860-1890. 
12. Gerasimos (the present head). 


The monastery of Macheera, second only to that of Kykko 
in sanctity and importance, is situated on Mount Aoos at a 
height of 2250 feet above the sea, and about six miles to the 
south-west of the village of Lythrodonda. Though within the 
limits of the archdiocese it is practically independent, and is 
presided over by an hegoumenos chosen for life by the majority 
of the community, of which by the statutes he must be a mem- 
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ber! The few details of its early history still extant are con- 
tained in the Ritual Ordinance of its virtual founder, the monk 
Nilos, composed by him in August 1210. This document, 
subsequently revised by Ephraim, the learned editor. ofthe 
History of Kykko, was published at Venice in 1756 at the 
expense of the then Gikonomos, Parthenios. 

Its singular title of Machzera, or the Sword, has been variously 
derived from :—* 

1. The name of the first owner of the mountain on which it 
is built ; 

2. The sharp and piercing cold of its climate ; or, 

3. The legend that the holy eikon of the T heotokds, which it 
possesses, was found in a cave, where perhaps it had been hidden 
during the Iconoclastic Controversy, with a sword buried in front 
of it. 

The learned editor, who mentions all three explanations in 
his preface, is inclined to regard the first as the most probable, 
though he acknowledges that it is a question which permits of 
great latitude of choice. 

According to Nilos, the first to occupy the site was an old 
hermit named Neophytos, who had previously acquired a great 
reputation for sanctity and austerity in the desert region of the 
Jordan. Compelled by the Saracens to quit his former haunts 
and seek a new retreat he came to Cyprus, where he fixed upon 
Mount Aoos as a place suitable for his purpose. There he built 
a cell and took up his abode with a disciple named Ignatios for 
his companion, the two of them being supported by the daily 
contributions of some pious Christian neighbours. After a while 
Neophytos died, leaving to his companion the cell, in which they 
dwelt, and his sheepskin cloak. Ignatios was now joined b 
another aged ascetic named Prokopios. Being unable through 
want of funds to realise their project of building a monastery, they 
determined to proceed to Constantinople and appeal in person for 
assistance to Manuel Komnenos (1143-1180). The Emperor in 
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gp érepov wevTor povacrnplov THs vjgov, Ka? HyTwaovy aitlay, ‘Hyotpevos ov 

mpoxeipnOnoerat, AAG Toy, Kal Opeuua, Kal maldevua Kal Kovpday Taltns TvyxXavoyTa, 
kal rovs TUrous avrThs ciddra, Kal Ta HON TaY AdeAPay axpiBéeoTara. 

2 This work is entitled : Tumixh Ardragis, as eipnrat, TiS KaTa Thy Njcov Kimpoy, 

SeBaculas kal BaotAikjs Movijs rhs “Yreparylas Ocordkov, Maxaipddos emreyouerns. 
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answer to their petition bestowed upon them an annual donation 

of fifty pieces of money (voyicpata tpixépanda) from the imperial 
treasury, besides making them a grant of the mountain and sur- 
rounding district, and pronouncing the absolute independence 

of the community from all external interference. In a second 

decree he especially exempted it from the jurisdiction of the 

bishop of the diocese, who was directed to be content with the 

usual canonical commemoration. Ignatios, however, afterwards Tvz.Acéraé., 
so far relaxed this order as to allow the diocesan to consecrate” *°* 
the abbot, when previously elected by the brethren, but without 

the power of pronouncing upon the suitability of shes choice.! 

On their return from this successful mission they at once com- Thid., p. 12 
menced to erect an oratory in honour of the Theotokos, as well” 

as a few cells for the reception of the inmates of their proposed 
community. In the midst of these labours Prokopios died, but 
Ignatios was not left alone on the death of his PE his 

fame for sanctity having so spread that he now found himself at 

the head of a small band of some five or six followers. Among f Tbid., pp. 12 
those thus attracted to him was Nilos, the real founder of the Ae 
establishment, who appears upon the scene in 1172. He seems 

to have been a foreigner and was led, as he himself tells us, to 

Cyprus by the advantages which it offered for a solitary life. 

From the very first he was distinguished by the special favour of 
Ignatios, whose intimate friend and assistant he became. During 

the prevalence of a severe drought and famine in the island he 

was sent on a mission to the neighbouring coasts of Cilicia, to 

seek there the means of subsistence for the brethren. Feeling Ibid. pp; 23, 
at last the approach of death Ignatios designated Nilos as his 
successor, a position which the latter only consented to accept 

after ith reluctance. The new hegoumenos had not been long: Tbid., p14, 
in office when the community was again reduced to great straits © 

by another drought, which continued for three years. It was Tbid., pp; 34, 
during this period that the church was erected and other addi-“"" 
tions made to the monastic buildings. At the consecration of 

Nilos the privilege of independence, which had already been 
secured by imperial decree, was formally recognised by the then 
diocesan, Niketas Hagiostephanites, Bishop of Tamasos. A mia., p. 16, 


sec. 22, 
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deputation of the monks being subsequently sent to Constanti- 
nople succeeded in obtaining from Isaac (IT.) Angelos (1185-1195) 
a confirmation of the previous charters, together with the grant 
of one of the imperial gardens at Nikobia and a donation of 
twelve pieces of money.! Alexios Seti Angelos (1195-1203), 
was another of its imperial patrons.” In addition to ratifying 
the benefactions of his predecessors he bestowed upon it a gift 
of twenty-four serfs, with perpetual exemption from taxation. 
This monastery appears in after times to have lost most of its 
property and to have been reduced to the utmost destitution. 
But under the fostering care of 1ts Gikonomos Parthenios, who 
held the office of steward for nearly fifty years, 1t recovered some 
measure of its former prosperity.? Unfortunately it has recently 
experienced a great misfortune, having been totally consumed 
by fire on 5th September, 1892, when all its contents perished, 
with the exception of the alter of the Theotokos. This, as is 
usual in such cases, alone was preserved. ‘The present annual 
revenue is estimated at £2000, while the number of its members 
is stated to be about twenty. The census, however, of 1891 gives 
the total male population at forty-six on 6th April of that year. 


The monastery of Enklistra, situated in the diocese of Paphos, 
was founded by Neophytos, a native of Levkara in the district of 
Amathus. From his autobiography, which has come down to 
us in a somewhat fragmentary condition, we can glean a few 
particulars concerning his history and character. Alt his inelina- 


en} 
tions and tastes seem from the very first to have tended towards 


asceticism. While quite a youth he was given to meditating 


upon such subjects as the unsatisfying nature of worldly pursuits 


and the uncertainty of life, topics which have usually but little 
charm for healthily minded persons of his age. The result of 
these musings determined him to become a monk. But his 
parents had formed other plans for him, which threatened to 
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put a most effectual stop to the realisation of his wishes. When 
he was eighteen years old a marriage was arranged by them and 
all the preliminaries actually ne hls To prevent the accom- 
plishment of a project so repugnant to his feelings he resolved 

to run away from his paternal home. As the place. of his retreat 
he selected the monastery of St. John Chrysostom on Mount 
Kutzuventi in the northern range. He says that he was led 
to choose this establishment in preference to any other from its 
position, which seemed to offer greater difficulties to his pursuers. 

His sudden disappearance naturally caused the greatest conster- 
nation to his relatives and friends. After searching diligently 

for two months in every district of the island, they at last 
discovered his hiding-place and compelled him to return home, 

when, as the result of much entreaty and persuasion, he succeeded 
in breaking off the intended marriage. His parents, seeing that 
he was resolved to embrace a monastic life rather than a fide, 

offered no further opposition to his wishes. Accordingly with Tun Auiras., 
their consent he once again entered the monastery on Kutzu- ” 
venti, where for the first Hae years of his stay he laboured in the 
vineyards belonging to the community. Having managed while 
thus engaged to acquire the rudiments of learning and to commit 
the Psalter to memory, he was next appointed sacristan—a post 

which he retained for another two years. During the whole of 

this period an intense desire for a more solitary. life had been 
gradually taking possession of him, but his superiors dissuaded 
him from yielding to it on account of his youth. 'The next step 
in his career was a visit to Jerusalem undertaken, so he informs 
his readers, partly as a pilg rimage to the holy places, and partly 

in the hope of discovering in the adjacent deserts some anchorite, 

to whom he could attach himself, ‘After a sojourn of six months 

in the Holy Land, not finding the object of his search he once 
again, in bheticnbs to a vision, returned to his native land and 
took up his old quarters in the monastery of St. John Chrysos- 
tom. He soon, however, left it a second time for Paphos, whence 
he intended to set sail for Mount Latros, where he hoped to 

meet with the recluse, of whom he was in search. On reaching 
that town he was arrested as a fugitive slave by the harbour 
police, while loitering about the docks, and thrown into prison. 
From this predicament he was released through the good offices 
of some friends and set at liberty, after first being robbed by his 
captors of his passage money. Left now ra ea the means of 
continuing his journey and at a loss where to go, he chanced to 
discover not far from Paphos a likely place of retreat. This, 
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which proved to be a cave situated in a cliff at some distance 
from the ground, had formerly been the resort of numerous birds. 
The loneliness of the locality induced him, by its prospect of 
complete freedom from intrusion, to settle there for a while. It 
was on St. John Baptist’s Day (24th June), 1159, when twenty- 
five years of age, that he first took up his abode in the cave, and 
by the following September he had decided to remain. Immedi- 
ately on coming to this determination he commenced to enlarge 
his strange habitation, a work which he finished on 14th Septem- 
ber of the following year. On its completion he dedicated the 
cave to the Holy Cross and erected an altar within, as well as 
constructed a tomb for himself in its innermost recesses. ‘There 
he continued to live in the strictest seclusion until the accession 
of Basil Kinnamos in 1166 to the See of Paphos. This prelate, 
who proved a warm friend and patron, after much entreaty 
persuaded him very reluctantly to enter the priesthood and to 
share his solitude with a companion. From that time the place, 
which had hitherto remained tenantless, save for the dweller in 
the cave, began to be occupied by human habitations, until in 
1183 all the buildings necessary for the reception of the new 
community were completed. As time went on the fame of the 
recluse near Paphos so extended that pilgrims flocked in crowds 
to the spot. Annoyed by the ever-increasing numbers of his 
admirers, whose attentions he found it difficult to escape, he 
determined to leave the cell, which he had occupied for forty 
years, and with his own hands to construct higher up the cliff 
another retreat more inaccessible to the multitude. Though 
now well advanced in years he laboured at the work with the 
same enthusiasm as he had shown when a young man. His 
life was in constant danger from falling rocks, which became 
detached during the course of the excavations, yet in spite of 
the entreaties of the brethren he refused to desist. At length 
his efforts were crowned with success, and the new habitation, 
commenced on 24th June 1199, was dedicated to St. John the 
Forerunner. His only means of communication now with the 
outer world was by a ladder, which was drawn up when not 
required. Here in this new retreat he continued to practise 
the most rigid austerities, only descending on Sundays for the 
instruction and exhortation of the disciples. 

The foregoing details are contained in the “ Ritual Ordi- 
nance,” framed by the Saint himself for the community, which 


1 The title of this work is :— 
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he had founded. Of this constitution or rule there appears to 

have been two versions. The first! was composed by him in the 

ninth year of his sojourn in the cave (1167), and the second in Ter Acéras., 
1214, when he had reached the patriarchal age of eighty years. 777" 
The latter, carefully preserved in the library of the establish- 

ment, was subsequently edited by the Archimandrite Kyprianos 

and published at Venice in 1779 at the expense of the d2konomos 
Joannikios. ‘That it was drawn up with the near approach of 

death before the writer’s eyes is evident from the mention of 

his successors’s name,” and also from the directions which he Tbid., c. 16, p. 
gives concerning the disposal of his remains.? He charges the nia, p. x. 
brethren to wrap them in the grave-clothes, which he had_pre- 
viously prepared and laid up for the purpose, and after the 
customary funeral service to deposit them in the tomb his own 

hands had constructed in the cliff long years before. ‘They were 
further instructed to paint an eikon over the opening which had 

been made to admit the coffin, so as the better to conceal the 

place of sepulture from hostile and prying eyes. ‘Though the 

exact date of the saint’s death is unknown, his body appears to 

have been duly laid to rest in accordance with his wishes. 

There it remained undisturbed and forgotten until the following 
circumstance led to its discovery in 1757: A member of the kyprianos, 
monastery in his quest for hidden treasure was one day led to "Awonovda 
explore the recesses of the cave, which had once served as the diels 
recluse’s habitation. Coming accidentally upon the tomb and pp. 3, 36.’ 
thinking that it might possibly contain what he was in search 

of he, in complete ignorance that it was the saint’s last resting- 

place, resolved on the first favourable opportunity to break it 

open. Accordingly selecting a night when the rest of the 
brethren were otherwise engaged, he ehtered the cave and at once 
commenced the work of demolition. Being unable, however, 

from its great size to raise the covering stone he broke it ah 

several heavy blows of his spade. But before he had time to 
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ascertain what lay beneath he was in a most mysterious manner 
struck senseless to the ground. After lying there motionless for 
quite an hour he came to himself and, 1t being now the dead of 
night, stole out of the cave as quickly as he could in fear and 
trembling. Relating early next morning to the hegoumenos 
his strange experience of the previous night, the latter proceeded 
to the spot with the rest of the brethren, and discovered in the 
tomb a wooden box, corresponding in length to the stature of a 
man and bearing upon it no traces of age or decay. On opening 
it the grave- clothes alone were found to have suffered from lapse 
of time, the corpse itself being still intact and girt with the 
chains, which the saint had worn during life. The hegoumenos 
at once reported the discovery to the Archbishop, Philotheos, 
who immediately sent a commission to investigate the alleged 
find. With much care and reverence the sacred remains were 
removed from the chest, in which they had reposed for more 
than 500 years, and, nat, the exception of the head, which 
was reserved for the adh yey of the faithful, deposited in a 
specially prepared receptacle. This, after being carefully sealed 
up, was conveyed to the church belonging to the monastery 
and placed behind the altar, where the relic soon proved its 
genuineness by the many remarkable cures it effected. 

The memory of the saint is still honoured by two annual 
commemorations, at which special forms of service, first published 
at Venice by Kyprianos in 1778, are used.!_ The former of these 
occasions (24th Jan.) marks the: anniversary of his providential 
escape from a falling rock while engaged in the construction of 
the second cell, the latter (28th Sept.) being the day on which 
his remains were discovered. 

Neophytos appears to have been possessed of some literary 
skill. In addition to the Rétwal Ordinance he was the author 
of a brief history of the sufferings inflicted upon his native land 
by the tyrant Isaac Komnenos, and its subsequent capture by 
Coeur-de-Lion.? The former also contains a catalogue of fifteen 


oO 
other works, composed by him for the instruction of his disciples 


1 A second edition was published at Nikosia in 1893 with the following title: 
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and kept in the library of the monastery. One, a commentary 
on St. Basil’s Hexvameros in sixteen chapters, was published 
along with the Retwal Ordinance by Kyprianos in 1779. Of the 
remainder some have been printed, while others unfortunately 
have disappeared in the course of centuries, or been mislaid by 
the carelessness of those in charge of them. 

In his Ritual Ordinance Neophytos distinctly lays down r Tun. Audra, 
that the number of the fraternity is not to exceed eighteen, *”?” oN 
though, as he mforms us, he had been asked to increase it to 
twenty or twenty-five. But this request he was led to reject, 
experience having taught him that it was difficult to maintain 
discipline and ensure quietness among so many. ‘The wishes of 
the founder in this matter seem to have been scrupulously 
observed, as the number of inmates at present only averages ten. 

The presence of women in the monastery, as might be SUP- id. 19, 
posed, was rigorously prohibited.! Any found within the precincts Age 
of the outer gate for an immoral purpose were lable to the 
punishment of dry bread for forty days, and were further during 
that period to make forty genuflexions daily. This exclusion 
of the sex extended evenito female animals, which the brethren 
were expressly forbidden to employ in the service of the com- 
munity. 

The Ritual Ordinance also prescribed the manner in which Toid,, 14, 
the election to the headship of the establishment was to be con-"" 
ducted.? On a vacancy occurring it was directed that the election 
of a successor was to take place without delay. The proceedings 
were to be conducted in peace and harmony, and the brethren 
were exhorted to allow considerations of utility alone to govern 
their choice. ‘The successful candidate was not to be installed 
in office, however, until after the customary forty days’ mourning 
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for his predecessor. On its conclusion the newly elect was then 
to be conducted by the brethren to the original habitation of 
the founder in the cliff and there left, after the singing of the 
Trisagion and the recital of the prayer specially composed by 
Neophytos on behalf of the community and its head. 

Though within the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Paphos the 
monastery is invested with all the privileges of a stauropegion. 
This distinction appears to have been conferred at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century (circ. 1611) by the island Synod, with 
the consent of the local diocesan, in consideration of its alleged 
royal origin and the sanctity of its founder’s life. Reduced by 
adverse circumstances to extreme poverty and deserted by the 
brethren, it owed the recovery of its former position to the exer- 
tions of the monk Leontios, who was appointed abbot at the 
instance of Archbishop Christodoulos. The original charter of 
independence having been lost, he succeeded in obtaining from 
the Gicumenical Patriarch Kyrillos in 1631 a synodical letter 
reaffirming its provisions. This document again proclaimed the 
absolute freedom of the establishment from the local diocesan : 
all interference on whose part was prohibited under threat of 
deposition and excommunication. It further directed that the 
election of the head should rest solely with the community, 
whose members, however, were required to receive ordination 
at the hands of the Archbishop, as well as acknowledge his 
supremacy by the customary commemoration. ‘To Leontios and 
his successors, moreover, was confirmed the right, which had been 
granted by the original charter, of precedence over all other 
abbots, and of supervision over all other monastic establishments 
in the island. 

With regard to the present revenue enjoyed by the community, 
as no information is forthcoming, not even an approximation can 
be formed. From a document still extant it is known to have 
amounted to 200 ducats annually at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Philippos Georgiou (1875) gives the number of in- 
mates at ten, 


Among the other monasteries already mentioned as being still 
inhabited by religious communities the following alone possess 
any interest or importance. 

1. Chrysorrhogiatissa, situated in the diocese of Paphos and 
Nahieh of Kelokedara, lies a short distance to the south of the 
village of Panagia upon Mount Rhoia, at a height of 3768 feet 
above the sea. It is said to have been erected about the middle of 
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the twelfth century, its founder being a monk named TIgnatios, and 
was formerly one of the most teichtetedys in the island. ‘Through 
various causes it became so dilapidated as to require to be almost 
totally rebuilt. The work of restoration took place about 1770 
under the supervision of Panaretos, then Bishop of Paphos. It 
now forms one of the residences of the diocesan, and is the lucky 
possessor of a miracle-working eikon of the Theotokos, one of 
seventy reputed to be the wok of the Evangelist nies The 
community at present comprises about eight Menno 


Trodditissa, also in the same diocese, derives its name from its xyprianos, 
p. 359. 
position upon the slopes of Mount T roddos, and is situated near >, Georgiou 


the village of Phini, at an elevation of 4675 feet above the sea. a 
According to the legends it was founded about a.p. 1200 in». 
obedience to a divine intimation. 'This monastery, which appears 
never to have been very wealthy, now shelters a community of 
about ten monks. It, too, contains an eikon of the Theotokos, 


which is credited 4 miraculous powers. 


The monastery of Hagios Panteleemon, a saint who suffered Kyprianos, 
martyrdom at Nicomedia ‘ander Maximian, a.p. 303, lies near the by eeorgiou, 
village of Myrtou in the district of Kyrenia. As 1h Haswano Boe 
hegoumenos of its own the Bishop of Kyrenia, who resides within P. 131." 
its walls, acts in that capacity. It contains an eikon of the patron 
saint, which is reported to possess miraculous powers, and attracts 
in consequence large crowds of worshippers annually on 27th 
July, the day of his festival. The establishment according to 
the latest estimate numbers about ten. 


The monastery of Hagios Mamas in the village of Morphou is xyprianos, 
also under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Kyrenia. Its church, wate 
which is Byzantine in design, 1s said to have been erected upon?” 
the site of a celebrated temple of Astarte about a.p. 1190, 
during the time of the Komnenian Emperors. It possesses the 
marble sarcophagus of the saint, from whom its name is derived, 
which is fabled to have floated across the sea from the opposite 
coast of Karamania. Both Pococke and Drummond visited this: gare Nes 
monastery during their travels in the island. The former, who 
calls it the magnificent convent of Saint “ Mamma,” says that 
it appears to have been built on a very grand design. He con- 
jectures that it was erected by some noble family of Cyprus a 
little before the commencement of the Venetian occupation. prammona, 
Drummond agrees with him in regarding the church, which he »: art 
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considers Italian in style, as the handsomest building of its 
kind in the whole island. In plan the structure consists of a 
square enclosure separated into two courts by the church. 


Saint John Chrysostom on Mount Kutzuventi in the Ky- 
renian range is a dependency of the monastery of the Holy 
Sepulchre be Jerusalem, and receives its president from the parent 
establishment. Its origin and the date of its foundation are 
both alike unknown. That it is of very considerable antiquity 
is evident from the fact that Neophytos, the founder of En- 
klistra, commenced his monastic career there in a.p. 1152. 
According to popular tradition it was erected by a princess, 
who is said to have also constructed as a residence the Castle of 
Buffavento upon the summit of the range immediately above it. 
This lady, who is represented as suffering from some skin disease, 
had a little dog, which was her constant companion in her 
mountain retreat. ‘This animal was at length attacked by the 
same complaint which had already seized upon its mistress. As 
soon as this happened it was observed to descend the mountain 
daily and, after a few hours’ absence, return much benefited by 
its trip. It was in consequence watched and seen to bathe in a 
spring close by the place where the monastery was subsequently 
ike? The princess noticing the good effect wrought upon her 
pet by the water resolved to tt y the ‘remedy herself. So efficacious 
did it prove that in a few days she was restored to her former 
health. As a mark of gratitude to God for her marvellous 
recovery she erected the monastery near the healing waters and 
dedicated it to Saint John Chrysostom. 'This fountain still 
exists within the precincts of the monastery and is said to have 
lost none of its medicinal properties. A somewhat similar legend 
exists regarding another mineral spring in the village of Skil- 
loura in the Nahieh of Morphou.' In this case it is said that a 
certain nobleman in ancient times had a dog suffering from the 
mange, which was healed after its owner had one day by chance 
washed it with water from a sulphur spring in the village. ‘This 
fountain still exists within the church, and is much resorted to 
by persons suffering from cutaneous disorders. The village itself 
derives its name from the incident, while the church is dedicated 
to the Virgin under the title of the Panagia Skillouriotissa. 
Whether the story has really been invented to account for the 


‘The ancient name of this village, which appears to have been Kuvapia, 
may possibly have given rise to the legend. Indeed its modern appellation, 
Sxvadovpa, the Dog’s Tail, (Cf. Bods odpd) seems to recall it also. 
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singular name of me village, and the inhabitants have plagiarised 
from the good monks of Kutzuventi, or vice versd, is a question 
which must be left unsolved. 
Pococke relates this legend of the monastery’s foundation some- Pococke, vol 
what differently :— ei 
“They have a tradition that a Queen of Cyprus, who had the 
leprosy, chose to live here (ze. at Buffavento) for the benefit of 
the air, and that Saint John Chrysostom advising her to build 
the convent below, she followed his counsel, and was cured of 
her leprosy ; Hines add that she bathed in a water there, which 
is still resorted to by persons in that distemper, who find ee 
by it.” The same traveller gives a description of the place, 
which, though now 150 years old, still holds good in the main : 
‘“‘'This monastery has been a very large building, though part of 
it is ruined; there are two churches, one of which, called Saint 
Helena, is ruinous, the other is covered with a dome, and painted 
all over within ; it is dedicated to Saint John Chrysostom. Be- 
fore it is a handsome portico, from which there are three doors 
with fine marble cases, that do not seem to be very ancient ; two 
sceptres were formerly deposited behind the folding-doors, the 
figures of which are painted on the wall, and at the bottom 
there is a place where the crown was kept. All the account 
they can give is that they belonged to some Queen, and that 
they were taken away by a Pasha of Cyprus. It is probable 
that the regalia of Cyprus were kept there.” 
The foundress, whose tomb is still pointed out in the church, 
is said to have been a certain Bavarian lady called Mary of 
Molino, but this is a very improbable story. There is behind 
the altar a painting, which represents Saint John presenting a 
man and woman to the Theotokos. From an inscription at the saxeuarios, 
foot of the picture we learn that the two persons depicted above vol tp 135, 
were Antonio and Maria di Molino.! This lady, who was in all 
likelihood the wife of some Venetian nobleman resident in Cyprus 
during its occupation by the Republic, may possibly have been 
a benetactress of the monastery, the hegoumenos of which adopted 
this method of commemorating her memory. From the fact of 
her name appearing in the inscription has arisen the legend that 
she was the foundress of the establishment. ‘The community 
seems never to have been a large one. When Van Bruyn visited Excerpta | 
it in 1683 it only comprised three priests and eleven monks, 7” 
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under the rule of a superior, whom he calls a father guardian. 
Mariti in 1767 makes the number of inmates to be from ten to 
twelve, while the last census shows the total male inhabitants 


on 6th April, 1891, as thirteen. 


The ruined monastery of Hagios Nikolaos near the promontory 
of Akrotiri is noteworthy as beine perhaps the premier monastic 
settlement in Cyprus.t Unfortunately all record of its early 
history and foundation has perished. ‘That a very remote period 
may be assigned to it is evident from the mention in connection 
with it of Kalokairos, who was governor of the island durin 
the reign of Constantine the Great (a.p. 306-a.p. 335). Tt only 
ceased to be inhabited within comparatively recent times. The 
Sire de Villamont describes it, on the occasion of his visit in 
1589, as being then almost intact, the Turks having in no way 
inj jured it when they captured the island, though they killed or 


expelled the monks? The only one of ihe buildings, however, 


in any state of repair at the present day is the chapel, which is 
still used for divine worship by the inhabitants of the district. 
The same traveller records a curious superstition, by which all 
the fish in the adjacent salt lake caught on the patron-saint’s 


‘Il est trés probable que le couvent élevé autrefois sur le promontoire Curion, 
le cap aux Chats des modernes, est le premier établissement de moines qui 
s’éleva dans l’Orient grec. 


? Parlans ainsi l’un a l’autre arrivasmes a l’Abbaye Saint Nicolas cy dessus 
nommeée, laquelle est édifiée joignant la mer, et est restée quasi en son entier, 
sans que les Turcs y ayent fait dommage, lorsqu’ils usurpérent Chypre sur les 
Venitiens en année mil cing cens septante. Bien vray est quils tuérent et 
chassérent les Religieux de l’ordre de Saint Basile qui estoient dedans, sans 
avoir du depuis permis qu’aucun y fit sa demeure, tant ils sont ennemis de la 
Religion Chrestienne. D’avantage il me récita que lesdits Religieux y nourris- 
soient grand nombre de chats expressément pour prendre les serpens qui sont 
aux environs de la plaine, la quelle en produit plus en cest endroit qu’en nul 
autre endroit de l’isle, et les serpens sont du couleur blanche et noir, et ont pour 
le moins sept pieds de longueur, et gros comme la jambe d’un homme, de 
maniére que difficilement je pouvois croire qu'un chat fit victorieux d’une si 
grande beste, et qu’ils eussent industrie d’aller a la chasse aprés eux, et de n’en 
retourner jusques a ce que la cloche ett sonné a midy, et que si tost qu’ils 
avoient disné ils continuassent leur chasse jusques au soir, sinon que le Religieux 
me jura l’avoir veu, ce que m’a depuis esté confirmé de plusieurs autres gens 
d’honneur, qui l’ont vuede mesme. Depuis que l’Abbaye est demeurée déserte, 
les chats sont morts par faute de nourriture. 

Tout aupres de l’Abbaye et de ce cap est une grande pescherie. Le grand 
Seigneur en tire six mille ducats de ferme chacun an, et ceux qui la tiennent a 
ferme, sont obligez, selon l’ancienne coustume de donner a la dite Abbaye tout 
le poisson qu’ils prendront le jour et la nuict de St. Nicolas, autrement ils n’en 
prendroient pas un seul tout le long de l’année, ce que tiennent les habitans du 


pays. Et a cause que ceste Hglise est déshabitée, les fermiers payent ce devoir 
a l’église des Grecs, 


———_s 
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day (6th Dec.) were formerly presented to the monastery, the 
captors being firmly persuaded that they would otherwise have no 
further luck throughout the ensuing year. In the course of time 
the brethren acquired a wide-spread reputation not so much for 
their skill as theologians, nor yet for the strictness of their rule, 
as for the number of cats they maintained within the precincts 
of their establishment. During the long drought prior to the tusignan, 
visit of Saint Helena the venomous snakes, for hack the island ® °° 
has always been noted, increased to an alarming extent. ‘The 
place most infested by these pests was the region anciently called 
Cape Kurias, but since known as the Cape of the Cats (Capo 
delle Gatte) from the following circumstance.’ Kalokairos, to 
whom the government of the island had been entrusted at the 
time, determined to do all he could to remove the plague. Aware 
of the natural antipathy of cats for snakes he sent 1000 of these 
animals to the monastery, charging the public revenue with a 
certain annual sum for their maintenance. ‘So successful was the 
expedient that the reptiles were almost exterminated. ‘The cats 
were trained to return morning and evening to the monastery at 
the sound of a bell for their food, which was placed on long 
planks containing a series of circular depressions to receive 
it. At the time when Lusignan lived the brethren still main- 


o 
tained a score of these useful pets, though no urgent need for 


them seems to have any longer existed. Pococke questions Pocacke, vol 
the story, but the evidence is too circumstantial to admit of x 


1Fu chiamato questo (terreno) capo delle Gatte, perche nelli tempi che 
erano venuti da Costantinopoli li Duchi, come governatori, mandati dalli Im- 
peratori, et massime il primo al tempo del Magno Costantino, essendo stata 
V Isola 30 anni, che non v’era piovuto, quasi era dishabitata: onde multiplicorno 
li serpenti, quali in greco si adimandano Cuffi, et penso che siano aspidi sordi: 
liquali ad una lunatione sono sordi, ad un’altra sono ciechi, et quando sono 
sordi, non sono ciechi, et quando sono ciechi, non sono sordi, et sono venenosi, 
et hanno una testa grande, et il corpo non ha ossi, et quando piglia un’ agnello, 
6 un capretto, lo manda cosi intiero nella pancia a poco a poco: et dipoi va ad 
un’ albero, et si storze di qua et di la, insin tanto che siano fracassati gli ossi 
dell’ animale gia mangiato; et quando more, odora come muschio.—Ma li 
serpenti Cuffi si ritrovano per l’isola et spesso, et in quelli tempi erano gia 
generati assai, onde volendo il Duca Callocero esterminarli, perche abondavano 
assai in questo capo per essere un boschetto, messe pit di mille gatti in San 
Nicolo detto in greco de’ Acrotiri. Il Duca havendovi posti li gatti, li fece 
anchora la sua provisione, accioche non mangiassero sempre cose venenose, et 
che fussero estirpati : onde mattina et sera erano avezzati al suono della campana, 
et tutti correano, et haveano apparecchiato in certe asse di legno larghe, et in 
mezo erano concavi a modo delle scudelle, et di dentro li mettevano le minestre: 
accio che fussero tutte accommodate, dipoi il resto del tempo andavano alla 
caccia de’ serpenti, et cosi gli hanno estirpati quasi tutti, pero quel Monasterio 
anchora tiene una vintina de’ gatti, et per questo quel capo fu adimandato il 
capo delle gatte. 


Meursius 


Cyprus, tt Ub. i., 


Lusignan, 
p. 33 (b). 


Menuraius, 


Md met lib. i., 
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doubt. For instance, De Villamont owns that he would have 
found great difficulty in believing it had not his informant 
sworn to the truth of it from personal knowledge, and _ his 
statement been corroborated by others who had also wit- 
nessed it. 

Marvellous, too, are the reports as to the size of these noxious 
reptiles. The last-named writer, who describes them as being 
black and white in colour, asserts that they were at least seven 
feet in length and as hick as a man’s thigh. Lusignan, however, 
oe eee hime in his flights of imagination. He says that these 
snakes were called Cuff by the Greeks: being blind and deaf 
alternate months, while they were accustomed on swallowing a 
lamb or a kid, to coil themselves round a tree in order to crush 
the bones of their victim. But after what Martinus Crusius on 
‘the authority of one Stamatius Donatus, a Cypriot, writes con- 
cerning a mysterious kind of beast, which had its habitat on 
Mount Olympus (Stavro Vouni), we can no longer question the 
ability of the island mouser to attack and subdudt eee such 
formidable opponents as these.' According to this veracious 
chronicler there was to be found on that mountain a species 
of quadruped resembling a snake in the shape of its body and 
tail, as long as a Horst! and fairly tall, with a skin so thick as 
to bbs impervious to anything but a bullet, which devoured all 
human beings unfortunate enough to come in its way. ‘The 
cats used toi, hunt it either singly or in couples, and to kill it 
by springing on its back and tearing out the eyes. As one 
reads this outrageous yarn one cannot help suspecting that 
his informant was slyly endeavouring to gauge the extent of 
the worthy Crusius’ credulity.2 The writer at any rate is 
thankful to think that during a residence of some days on 
Mount Olympus he never encountered any of these truly 
alarming monsters. 


During the later period of the Latin occupation the Orthodox 
are said to have possessed in Nikosia four houses for men and 


1Ait, in Olympo, qui solus in Cipro sit mons, animal, corpore et cauda 
dpioerdes, Quadrupes, magnum, longitudine equi, et satis altum, robusta pelle, 
ferrum non curans, sed bombardas, homines obviam venientes devorans: vinci 
tamen a catto uno, aut duobus, insidiantibus, insilientibus, oculos magnos 
eruentibus, et necantibus (Martinus Crusius, Turcogre@cia, lib. ii.). 

2Meursius at least seems to have had considerable doubts as to Donatus’ 
bona fides since, when chronicling another of his flights of imagination, he 
remarks: ‘‘Imposuit Martino Crusio, viro bono et erudito, Greculus ille 
Stamatius Donatus,” an opinion which will find very general acceptance. 
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the same number for women also.!. Some have since been dis- Phi 
solved, while others have been converted into parish churches. P 
The names of those for men are :— 

1. St. John Bibi. As this establishment will be more fully 
noticed elsewhere the mere mention of its name here will alone 
be sufficient. 

2. St. George of Mankana,? situated on the outskirts of strampaui, 
Nikosia was constructed by Helena Palzologos, the Greek con- tasicnan, 
sort of Jean II., about 1453 for the reception of certain fugitive ?. eve 
monks, who had escaped to the island on the capture of “Con- Ps 
stantinople by Mohammed II. After existing for little more 
than a century it was demolished by the Venetians in 1567 when 
reconstructing the fortifications of the capital. Its endowment, 
which originally amounted to 1500 ducats annually, had by the 
end of the fifteenth century sunk to 600. ‘The foundress had nist.de cnyp., 
given orders that her interment should take place within the TaN 
walls, but the Dominicans of Nikosia prevented their execution 
by refusing to deliver up the body. 

3. Andrio and 4, Sergi Flatro are the names of the remaining 
two. According to Kyprianos one of these, though he is un- Kyprianos, 
certain which, has since been converted into the Ghrnel of the” 
Archangel Michael situated in the Tripioti quarter of the town, 
while all traces of the other seem to have totally disappeared. 

It was the hegoumenos of Andrio who officiated at all episcopal Lausican 
ordinations 1 " Pthe absence of any of the three remaining Ortho-” 
dox prelates.® 

But the list is by no means yet exhausted, for in the Consti- Raynaldi, 
tutio Cypria (a.p. 1260) * mention is also made of the church or 8.3. 


Georgion, 


32 (a). 


1 Li Religiosi de’ Monaci et Monache di San Basilio sono assai. De’ Monaci 
in Nicosia sono 4: Bibi, Andrio, Manchana, et Sergi Flatro. De Monache 4; 
Palluriotissa, hora Santo Magedoni, Ienechio, Santi omnes, et Faneromeni. 

2 Et essendo che del 1453 ha tuolto l’infidel Turco Costantinopoli, ha fatto 
gran lamento la signora regina (Helena Paleologo) in Cipro; et venero in Cipro 
molte cose buone, et nobili monachi. Ha voluto et ha tuolto et fatto fabricar 
monasterio, fuori della citta, nominato san Zorzi de Mangana; et ha fatto molte 
intrade nel ditto monasterio, per esser fatte le sue commemorationi; et cosi fanno 
fino al presente. 

Fabricd un Monasterio greco detto Manchana, et donogli dui casali, et 
ornollo di privilegii. 

Fece edificare il monastero di Mangana, et li diede casali ed entrate per piu 
di 1500 ducati all’ anno. 

3 Dipoi si fa consecrare da 3 altri vescovi greci, et se non saranno se non due, 
l’abbate del monasterio di Antrio debba supplire per l’altro absente. 

4Prafato vero Germano archiepiscopo dictas sedem et ecclesiam de Solia, 
tam in spiritualibus, quam temporalibus, de eisdem consilio et potestate, com- 
mittimus, sibi retentis semper dignitatis archiepiscopalis honore ac nomine, 


Kyprianos 
p. 499. f 
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monastery of St. Barnabas, which was assigned by Alexander IV. 
as an alternative residence for the then Orthodox primate, Ger- 
manos, in place of Solea. Moreover the letter written in 1223 
by the C&cumenical Patriarch, Germanos, to the Cypriots men- 
tions yet another called Apsinthi (rv “Ayruv@iwv). But, as no 
particulars are given as to its position, it cannot with certainty 
be included among the monasteries of the capital. Its hegou- 
menos, Leontios, was one of the two delegates sent to Germanos at 
Nica after the expulsion of Archbishop Neophytos by the Latins. 

The names of the houses for women as given by Lusignan are :— 

1. Palluriotissa. 2. Ienechio. 3. All Saints, and 4, Phanero- 
mene. 


The two following lists show the monasteries, classed under 
their respective dioceses, as existing when Kyprianos wrote, and 
also at the present time. The second, which may be regarded 
as containing the latest information on the subject, being com- 
piled from returns supplied to the Kcclesiastical Properties 
Commission lately sitting at Nikosia, is given exactly as received 
by the writer :— 


Tur ArcupisHopric.! 


1. Hagia Napa. 2. Mavrovouni. 3. Tochni. 4. Hagios 
Spyridon. 5, Hagios Anastasios. 6. Avgasis. 7. Kouratha. 
8. Chordakii. 9. Apostolos Barnabas. 10. Kantara. 11. Kana- 
karia, 12. Hagia Photeine. 13. Makedonitissa. 14, Libadiotissa. 
15. Neta. 16. Hagios Nikolaos of Davlos. 17. Hagios Kendeas. 
18. Maloura. 19. Hagia Thekla. 20. Archangelos of Analionta. 
21. Machera. 22. Prophetes Elias. 23. Hagios Herakleidios. 
24, Hagios Mnason. 25. Hagios Panteleemon of Achera. 26. 
Palourgiotissa. 


episcopaliter gubernandas; ita tamen quod ei sit liberum, vel in dicta sede de 
Solia, vel apud ecclesiam Grecorum beati Barnabz Nicosiensis, quam ad epis- 
copum sedis ejusdem, ex hujusmodi nostre ordinationis beneficio, pertinere 
perpetuo volumus, pro libito commorari. 

1 Archbishopric :— 

2. Mavrovouni (St. George). Buildings ruined except the church. Let as 
a farm. 

8. Chordakiotissa (rév Xopdaxiav), near Sotira, south of Famagusta. A 
church only exists which is reckoned as an appendix to Hagia Napa. 

17. Hagios Kendeas, no monks there. 

18. Maloura (Archangelos), near Goshi, a ruin. 

19. Hagia Thekla, let as a farm. 

23. Hagios Herakleides, In this monastery are preserved the relics of that 
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STAUROPEGIA. 


1. Kykko. 2. Hagia Enklistra at Paphos. 3. Hagia Mone, 
MEE Berbn of Kykko at Paphos. 4. Piani, Metochion of 
Kykko at Paphos. 5. Sinte, Metochion of Kykko at Paphos, 
6. Hagios Nikolaos Stege at Solea. 7. Kathari at Kyrenia. 


Papuos. 


1. Trodditissa. 2. Stavros of Omodos. 3. Hagu Anargyri of 
Phini. 4. Pente Litharia. 5. Stavros of Anogyra. 6. Hagios 
Sabbas. 7. Salamiou. 8. Haginikoloudin. 9. Hagios Georgios 
Koumanou. 10. Hagios Onesiphoros. 11. Chrysorrhogiatissa. 
12. Stavros of Mitha. 13. Zalakia. 14, Chrysolakourna. 15. 
Hagii Anargyri of Giolo. 16. Hagios Nikolaos Nikoxylites. 


KIrIon. 


1. Mesapotamos. 2. Hagios Nikolaos of Ergasterion. 3. Hagia 
Mavra. 4, Archangelos of Monagri. 5. Amasgou. 6. Sphalan- 
eiotissa. 7. Hagios Nikolaos of Akrotiri. 8. Amerou. 9. 
Stavrovounl. 10. Hagios Menas. 11. Stavros of Kouka. 12. 
Megas Agros. 13. Tamatike. 


KYRENIA. 


1 Achiropietos. 2. Hagios Panteleemon of Myrtou. — 3. 
Asinou. 4. Hagios Mamas of Morphou. 5. Podithou. 6. Ara- 


saint. Kyprianos reports that it was restored by Archbishop Chrysanthos in 
1775 at his own expense in memory of himself and his parents. 

Paphos :— 

3. Hagii Anargyri at Phini, only a church now exists there. 

4. Pente Litharia is a ruin tolerably well preserved in the valley above Vasa, 
and midway between Omodos and Hagios Nikolaos. 

6. Hagios Sabbas, now a ruin. 

10. Hagios Onesiphoros. Only a church now exists there. 

13. Zalakia, at Peyia, no monks there. 

14. Chrysolakourna, at Steni, in ruins. 

Kition :—- 

5. Amasgou, no monks there. 

g. Stavrovouni (Santa Croce), has only one monk and one acolyte. Property 
let as a farm. 

10. Hagios Menas, no monks, let as a farm. 

11. Stavros of Kouka, only a church now exists. 

Kyrenia :— 

7. Hagios Joannes Lampadistes, a large monastery in the Marathasa Real 
between Moutoulla and Kalopanagiotis. The church, which is united to that of 
Hagios Herakleides, contains a beautiful silver reliquary, within which is the 
head of the former saint. 

g. Hagia Argia, at Chakistra, in ruins, 
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kas. 7. Hagios Joannes Lampadistes. 8. Trikoukkia. 9. Hagia 
Argia. 10. Malandrina. 11. Antiphonetes. 


MonastTERIES OF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE AND SINAI. 


Chrysostomos (Holy Sepulchre). 
Basilia (Sinai). 

Rhigiate (Sinai). 

Pyrgiote (Holy Sepulchre). 


Eleousa (Sinai). 


ee 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL SEE.! 


1. Ayia Thekla. 2. Archangelos Mallouras. 3. Panayia 
Theotokos. 4, Palourghiotissa (Panayia). 5. Ayios Pandelei- 


1 The following table shows as far as possible the position of the monasteries 
given in the above list with respect to the civil divisions of the island. Names 
in italics have not been identified. 


ARCHBISHOPRIC. 
District of Larnaka, 1, 2, 17. 
Nahieh of Deyirmenlik, 3, 4. 
Nahieh of Dagh, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Nahieh of Famagusta, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
Nahieh of Mesaoria, 18. 
Nahieh of Karpas, Io, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
Nahieh of Paphos, 30. 
Nahieh of Levka, 2g. 
District of Kyrenia, 28. 


INDEPENDENT MONASTERIES. 
Nahieh of Levka, 1. 
Nahieh of Dagh, 2. 
District of Kyrenia, 3, 4, 8. 
Nahieh of Karpas, 6. 
Nahieh of Larnaka, 5. 
Nahieh of Paphos, 7. 


SEE OF PAPHOS. 
Nahieh of Kelokedara, 1, g. 
Nahieh of Kilani, 2, 3, 10, 11. 
Nahieh of Paphos, 4, 5, 6, 8. 
Nahieh of Chrysochou, 7. 


SEE OF KITION. 


District of Larnaka, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Nahieh of Limassol, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Nahieh of Kilani, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


SEE OF KYRENIA. 
District of Kyrenia, 1, 3, 4. 
Nahieh of Morphou, 2, 5, 7, 8, ro. 
Nahieh of Levka, 6, 11, 12. 
Nahieh of Mesaoria, 13. 
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mon Acheras. 6. Ayios Heraclidios. 7. Ayios Mnason. 8. 
Archangelos Analiondas. 9. Makedonitissa. 10. Nettas. 11. 
Kanakarias. 12. Ayia Photou. 13. Kyras. 14. Kantara. 
15. Ayios Nikolaos Davlos. 16. Apostolos Andreas. 17. Ayios 
Yeorghios Mavrovouniou. 18. Ayios Spiridon. 19. Avgasida. 
20. Ayios Anastasios. 21. Tochniou. 22. Ayios Napas. 23. 
Apostolos Loukas (Varoshia). 24. Ayios Ioannis Kourada. 
25. Apostolos Varnavas. 26. Ayios Kondea. 27. Chordakioi. 
28. Kathares. 29. Ayios Nikolaos Steghis. 30. Ayios Neo- 
phytos Enklistras. 


INDEPENDENT MOoNASTERIES. 


1. Kikko. 2. Machera. 3. Ayios Taphos. (Sinaitic Mon- 
asteries, 4. Vassilia. 5. Psevda. 6. Eleoussa. 7. Ktima.) 


8. Ayios Pandeleimon. 


SEE oF PapHos AND DEPENDENT MONASTERIES. 


1. Chrysoriatissa. 2. Trodditissa. 3. Stavros Omodhou. 4. 
Zalakia at Peyia. 5. Ayios Nikolaos at Chloraka. 6. Stavros 
Mythas at Tsada. 7. Ayi Anarghiri at Yolou. 8. Ayios 
Onesiforos at Anarida. 9. Ayios Savas at Prastio. 10. Ayi 
Anarghiri at Phini. 11. Tis Panayias at Arsos. 12. Aytos 
Yeorgvos at Kteriou. 


SEE oF KITIUM. 


1. Ayios Yeorghios tou Kontou. 2. Ayios Yeorghios tou 
Makri. 3. Stavrou. 4. Ayia Varvara. 5. Ayios Minas. 6. 
Ayios Nikolaos (Limassol). 7. Ayios Nikolaos (Akrotiri). 8. 
Panayia Sphalanghiotissa (village of Ayios Athanasios). 9. 
Panayia Amerou (at Apshou). 10, Archangelos (near Monagri). 
11. Ayia Mavra (near Kilani). 12. Stavrou (Koukka). 13. 
Panayia Agrou (near village of Agros). 14, Prodromos, called 
Mesa Potamos (near Moniati). 


SEE oF KYRENIA. 


1. Metropolis Myrtou. 2. Ayios Nikolaos (Orounda). 3. 
Acheropiyito. 4. Melandrina. 5. Ayia Mamma of Morphou. 
6. Skourokotissis tis Theotokou. 7% Podithou. 8. Aratiou. 
9. Apostolos Andreas. 10. Stavros Diasmati. 11. Trikoukies 
Theotokou. 12. Ayios Yannis tou Lambadistou. 18. Trimi- 
thiou. 
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Notes. 


(1) A MS. copy of the Ritwal Ordinance of Neophytos by 
one Basil, who is described therein as a priest, instructor and 
notary ((epeds, SuddoKados, Kal taBovdArapwos) of the diocese of 
Paphos was published with an introduction in the Archeologia, 
vol. xlvii., by Rev. F. E. Warren in 1881. The learned editor 
assigns the original work of Neophytos to some period between 
A.D. 1209 and a.p. 1214. But internal evidence proves conclu- 
sively that it must be definitely ascribed to the last-mentioned 
year. In Basil’s copy, to which alone Mr. Warren had access, 
several chapters are wanting, that are to be found in the edition 
published by the Archimandrite Kyprianos in 1779 (¢.e. chh. 5, 
6, 7, 8). Among those preserved in the latter is one (ch. 5), 
which shows that he first settled at Enklistra in a.p. 1159, 
Ev ére EEaxioyidtoot@ éEaxooooT@ éEnKkocT@ EBSou@ (6667- 
5508 = 1159), Ivéuetidvos EBdopurs, wnvi Louviw etxooth tetaptn, 
év TH yevvnoes Tod TLpiov IIpodpopov, ets TO pynGev omndatov 
Tpochoticas, nv éTav TéevTe Kat eixoot. Neophytos states, 
moreover, further on (ch. 10), that fifty-five years had then 
elapsed since the foundation of the monastery, “Iéod yap 
mévTe Kal TEVTHKOVTA Tapimmevcay éTy, ad Stov 9 EyKXeioTpa 
attn katecxevacOn. This would consequently fix the date as 
A.pD. 1214 (%e. 1159+ 55). The correctness of this view 
is strengthened, too, by another consideration. | Neophytos 
represents his age in 1159 as twenty-five, his birth must 
therefore have taken place in a.p. 1134 (ae. 1159 — 25). He 
states (ch. 1) that he undertook the second edition of his 
Ordinance after his sojourn at Enklistra had lasted for fifty- 
five years (ch. 1), émel b€ 0 THs Cams yopnyos tov Ths Cwrs 
poou Tapéreve Ypovov, Kal Twapinmevcay Hon TéVTE Kal TEVTN- 
KovTa éTn, Kai pela yéyove SvaOyxns érépas. He must thus 
have been eighty at the time. Since he was born in 1134 the 
date of its composition is clearly shown to be a.p. 1214 (ae. 
1134 + 80). 

Mr. Warren seems, moreover, mistaken in supposing Neophytos 
to have been fifty-five when he wrote the original T'ypike Dia- 
theke. The saint himself says (ch. 1) that he undertook it after 
he had sojourned eight years in the cave, peta ETN OKT@ THs €v 
tT) Eykreiotpa KabnpEews wou, which would give the date a.p. 
1167 when he was thirty-three. 
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(2) Constantinople would appear to have been the fortunate 
possessor of more than one portrait of the Blessed Virgin 
reputed to be the work of the Evangelist St. Luke. BeGn & Raynaldi, ad 
letter of Innocent III. we learn that there was in that city a Nos: 19, 2. 
special treasure of the kind, which was an object of the deepest 
veneration to the i from the idea that it was animated 
by the soul of the Theotokos herself. This, which was preserved 
in a chapel attached to one of the imperial palaces, Henri, the 
Latin Emperor (4.p. 1206-a.p. 1216) shortly after the capture 
of Constantinople agreed with the Latin Patriarch to have 
transferred with certain other relics to the Cathedral of Santa 
Sophia. 

On hearing of this arrangement the Venetian podesta ap- 
peared with a body of his compatriots before the Patriarch, 
Tommaso Morosini, and demanded the eikon on the ground that 
the Emperor had promised it to him. The Patriarch refused 
to surrender the relic, ironically adding that the podesta might 
have it if he could find it in the cathedral, which he knew was 
not likely, as the building was closed and the picture secured 
under a treble lock in the sacristy. The podesta failing to get 
the church opened lowered one of his companions inside by 
means of a rope. ‘This individual, not being able after repeated 
search to find the object of his quest, by his leader’s orders burst 
open one of the great doors of the church, on which the rest 
rushed violently in and being guided by a certain Greek to the 
place, where the eikon was concealed, battered in the doors of 
the sacristy. News of these lawless proceedings reaching the 
ears of Morosini he hastened at once to the cathedral, and ordered 
the robbers to desist from their act of sacrilege under pain of 
excommunication. ‘They, however, paid no heed to his threats, 
but laying forcible hands on the ‘picture carried it off to the 
church known to the Greeks as Pantokrator. Morosini, there- 
upon, proceeded in the most solemn and public manner to pass 
sentence of excommunication, which was confirmed the same day 
by the Papal Legate. On Morosini reporting to Innocent what 
had occurred the Pope upheld the action of his representatives 
at Constantinople and confirmed the sentence they had already 
pronounced. 


(3) In the Ritual Ordinance of the monk Nilos mention is 
made of a donation of twelve hyperpyra to the imones eny of 
Machera by the Emperor Isaac (IT.) Angelos, ‘ ‘dmexapioaro 


Th nuetepa Movi—xai EKKOTY VOMLOMATOY UTEepTUPwY OwdEKa 
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(p. 16, § 22). The tzréprrupor, a gold coin of the Byzantine 
Empire, derived its name from its colour. To the Crusaders it 
was known as a besant from the city in which it was minted. 
Guillaume de Tyr mentions it in his description of the dowry 
which the Emperor Manuel Komnenos presented to his niece, 
Theodora, the daughter of his brother Isaac, the Sebastokrator, 

Gui. tyre. On her marriage with Baudouin UL, King of Jerusalem, in 

2 " September 1158: “Dotis autem quantitas erat in centum 
millibus Hyperperorum, justi ponderis, exceptis decem aliis 
ejusdem monetee millibus, quos dominus imperator ad opus 
nuptialium expensarum liberaliter concessit ”. 


ot. Beveridge, (4) Sravpomyytov, 2.¢., the fixing of the cross, the name 
tomii, ’ applied to the ceremony observed in the Orthodox Church at 
p16. the foundation of an ecclesiastical building, is conducted as 
follows. Before the erection of a church or monastery the 
bishop of the diocese, in which it is situated, proceeds to the 
site selected and, after certain forms and prayers, places the first 
stone in position, having previously marked it with a cross. 
Sometimes, however, he employs a wooden cross instead, in the 
centre of which he first traces another cross and then hands it 
- to one of the attendant clergy to carve out. On receiving it 
back he next places it in the middle of the proposed building 
to serve as a foundation stone. As soon as this is done the 
work of construction is proceeded with. The effect of the 
ceremony is to bring the building, within which it takes place, 
under the jurisdiction of the local diocesan. ‘There is, more- 
over, another kind called zratpsapytxov ctavpornytov, in which 
the Patriarch, and not the bishop of the diocese, plays the prin- 
cipal réle in the proceedings. ‘The monastery or church then 
becomes exempt from all local control and vested in the Patri- 
arch only. In this case the latter issues to his exarch, or some 
bishop whom he selects, his licence for the foundation and 
consecration, and causes a wooden cross to be constructed, on 
one side of which the patriarchal notaries inscribe the names of 
the saint, to whom the building is to be dedicated, of the city 
and province in which it is situated, and of the Patriarch author- 
ising its erection, on the other the date and name of the reigning 
sovereign. This cross he forwards to the local diocesan, who 
places it in a certain raised receptacle behind the altar, after 
laying the foundation in the manner already described. ‘This 
m prerogative was in course of time so abused that metropolitans 


Balsamon, > ; A i 
Apost. Can, an bishops loudly protested against its exercise, but Balsamon, 
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himself a Patriarch, defends it on the score of ancient usage, 
while also arguing that, as the whole Christian world has been 
divided among the (SS Ae chs, they have the power of withdraw- 
ing whatever places they please within their respective Sees from 
the jurisdiction of their suffragans and placing them under their 
own immediate supervision, 

Neale ventures the opinion that this custom was confined to Neale, Holy 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, and was adopted by the introduc, 
Jacobite Patriarchs of Alexandria. Monasteries so constituted T04i, note e. 
were known as otavpor7yta. Since the Archbishop of Cyprus 
holds within the confines of that island the same position as the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch in his See, he stands in the same relation 
to these stauropegic communities within his jurisdiction as that 
ecclesiastic does towards those in the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. 


24 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THe SAINts oF CyPpRUs. 


(1). The Native Saints. 
YOR so small a community the Church of Cyprus is singu- 


larly rich in the number of those who have acquired a 
reputation for sanctity. Almost every village would 
seem at one time or another to. have had its local celebrity, 


whose name is still regarded with veneration. Indeed, so great 


was their number that there were more than 100 villages fortu- 
nate enough to possess three, and even four, of these saintly 
personages.’ 

Foremost among them all stands Barnabas (11th June)—the 
patron and pride of the island Church—a native of Salamis on 
the eastern coast.2. Holy Scripture is silent regarding the 
events of his early history. For them recourse must be had to 
a work of the sixth century, the production of one Alexander, 
a monk and fellow-countryman of the Apostle. Its statements, 
though perhaps often open to doubt, are at least of some value 
as showing the traditions current in the Cypriot Church when 
it was written. From it we learn that Barnabas’ ancestors, 
men of substance and position at Jerusalem, and zealous up- 
holders of the Law, were compelled to leave their native land 
on account of the frequent wars, which devastated it, and to settle 
in Cyprus. While the saint was still a youth his parents took 
him to the Holy City for his religious education and placed him 


1In pit di cento casali si ritrovano 0 uno, 6 3, 0 4, santi di Cipro. 


Se io volessi scrivere li Santi et Reliquie et le Immagini che si ritrovano in 
Cipro, veramente empirei gran fascio di carta. 

Pour le faire brief, tous les Saincts que j’ay cy dessus nommez en I’Isle de 
Cypre sont en nombre cent sept: en ce non compris ceux, desquels les noms 
me sont incognus. Quant aux corps de ceux de pais estrange, qui neantmois 
reposent en Cypre, je trouve qu’il y en a trois cens quinze. 


2 Kyprianos styles him: “ rpwrd@povos ris Nhoou kal Kopup) tay Aoirav ayloyv 
Kumplay’’, 
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under the care of the celebrated Gamaliel, where he is said to 

have had Paul as a fellow-student. It was at the pool of st. John, v. 2. 
Bethesda that Barnabas first met the Saviour. Filled with 
astonishment at the cure there wrought on the paralytic and 

the many other marvels which he witnessed in the Temple, he 

threw himself at Christ’s feet and besought His blessing. Upon 

the departure of the latter to Galilee :*Barnabas accompanied 

Him and on the selection of the Seventy was placed at their 

head.t Hearing the Lord preach from the words: “ Sell st, ture, 
that ye have and give alms,” he was so moved that he immedi- 

ately disposed of the property left him by his parents and 
distributed the proceeds among the poor, reserving only one 

field for his own support. Later on he parted even Y with that ets, iv 3. 
and brought to the Apostles the entire sum realised by its sale. 

It is reported that he was wont to hold disputations with Paul, 

whom he earnestly sought to convert to the new faith. But 

the latter resolutely opposed all such attempts, ridiculing 
Barnabas as being himself the victim of a delusion, and blas- 
pheming the name of Christ, Whom he taunted with His humble 

origin and ignominious death. Of the events which occurred 

during his first visit to Cyprus in company with Paul and Mark 

the few notices recorded in the Acts are all that we possess. 

Holy Scripture supplies no information whatever concerning 
Barnabas’ subsequent career. There are, however, various tra- Clementine, 
ditionary accounts which, though now universally rejected, ne 
appear to have been received without question by the Cypriot Recomnitions 
writers. Lusignan tells us that after becoming Bishop of Sala- Pe 
mis he went by direction of St. Peter into Italy2 At Rome ie. ie 
converted St. Clement, whom he sent to St. Peter at Antioch p-3®. 
for baptism and further instruction. Next he visited Milan, 

of which town he became the first bishop. After remaining there 

a short time and appointing a successor he came to Bergamo, 
where he consecrated as bishop his disciple Narnus. From 


1Eusebios (H. E., lib. i., cap. 12) and Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, ii.) 
reckon Barnabas among the Seventy, but they make no mention of his leader- 
ship. 

2 Dipoi da Pietro Apostolo fi mandato in Italia, et questo fu il primo che 
converti Roma nella fede et San Clemente quale mandolo in Antiochia da Pietro 
a confirmarlo et battizzarlo. Dipoi fu fatto Vescovo primo di Milano, dove 
dimorato alcuni giorni, institui un’altro in suo luogo, et esso ando et converti 
Bergamo, et v’institui Vescovo Narno suo discepolo, et ando a Brescia, et fece 
il medesimo. Allultimo ritornd in Salamina, dove dalli Giudei et da Barieu 
mago fu martirizato, et da suo consobrino fu sepelito in una caverna con 
l’Evangelio scritto da San Matteo di propria mano: et al tempo di Zenone Im- 
_peratore fu trovato, come dicemmo, in Salamina. 


\ 


4 
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Bergamo he went to Brescia, returning subsequently to Salamis, 
where he met a martyr’s death. 

In an apocryphal work of the fifth century, the reputed 
author of which was his kinsman, John Mark, we find a some- 
what more detailed description of the incidents connected with 
his second visit to Cyprus and the closing scenes of his life. 
Barnabas and his companion soon after landing encountered, 
we are told, at a place called Kromiakiates two temple slaves 
(‘epodovnoz),' Timon and Aristion, who received them hospit- 
ably. The former was suffering from a severe fever, which the 
new-comers miraculously cured. At Lapithos, where the idol 
sacrifices were taking place in the theatre, they were refused 
admission by the inhabitants. Accordingly crossing the moun- 
tains in company with Timon to his native village, Lampadista, 
they there fell in with Herakleon, who had come from 'Tamasos 
to visit his relatives.2~ Him Haianes recognised as having met 
at Kition during his former visit and now consecrated Bishop of 
Cyprus, assigning to him as his church a cave near the city of 
Tamasos. After partaking of his hospitality the two mission- 
aries continued their journey to Old Paphos, where they found 
another temple slave named Rhodon, whom they converted to 
the faith. Here they also crununtened their former adversary, 
the sorcerer Bar-Jesus, who denied them entrance to that town. 
Retracing their steps they next made their way to Kurion. On 
the hill near this city they witnessed a race by naked men and 
women, a sight which Barnabas indignantly reproved. Immedi- 
ately on the words leaving his lips par t of the hill to the west of the 
place fell in, killing and t maiming many of the competitors, upon 
which the survivors fled for refuge to the neighbouring temple 
of Apollo.? Unable to gain admission into Kurion through 
the opposition of an excited Jewish crowd headed by Bar-Jesus 
they spent the night under the shelter of a tree outside the 
walls. The next day they made their way to a village, where 
resided a certain Aristoklianos, whom Paul and Barnabas after 


1 Hierodouloi were persons of both sexes who were devoted like slaves to the 
worship of the gods. They were of Eastern origin and are most frequently met 
with in connection with the deities of Syria, Phoenicia and Asia Minor. 

2 That this work was written by some one well acquainted with Cyprus is 
evident from the topographical knowledge displayed, e.g. the mountain Barna- 
bas and his companions are said to have crossed is called Chionodes, i.e. 
Troddos, still known to the natives as Chionistra (XidvioTpa), the snow peak. 

>The remains of this building are still to be seen and the site is locally 
known as Apello. 

“Hdn de kadetrat "AmréAAO €x TOU évTavOa vaov Tov AmdAAwvos. 
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curing of leprosy at Antioch had raised to the episcopate and 
sent to labour among his heathen compatriots in Cyprus. 
After partaking of his hospitality the Apostles rested for one 
day in a mountain cave and then directed their steps to 
Amathus, where they found a great concourse of worshippers 
engaged in celebrating the impure rites of their deities. Here 
again Bar-Jesus made his appearance and so excited the Jews 
against the travellers that they would have found it impossible 
to enter this city also had not a poor widow, eighty years of 
age, received them into her house. After a stay of one hour 
under her roof they departed, Barnabas, when opposite the 
principal temple of the city, shaking the dust off his feet 
as a protest against the impure rites carried on within. From 
Amathus their route lay towards Kition. But hearing that a 
great crowd was assembled on the race-course to dispute their 
passage they decided to halt instead outside the city gate near 
the aqueduct. At Kition they took ship for Salamis and 
landed in the district called the “Islands,” the inhabitants of 
which were noted idolaters. In another part of the same town, 
known as Biblia, they found a synagogue, into which they entered. 
Here Barnabas at first met with great success in his evangelistic 
labours, converting numbers of the Jews. But two days after 
their arrival Bar-Jesus, who had dogged their steps from 
Amathus, appeared once more upon the scene. Excited to fury 
at the progress already made their relentless enemy got together 
the entire Jewish population of the town and proceeded to lay 
hands on Barnabas. Loading him with chains they were about 
to bring him before Hypatius, the Praetor, when the unexpected 
arrival in the island of a kinsman of the Emperor Nero caused 
his persecutors to change their plans. Evidently fearing lest 
the new-comer might interfere on behalf of their prisoner they 
hurried Barnabas by night with a rope round his neck to the 
hippodrome without the city gate, where they burnt him alive. 
To prevent his followers from getting possession of the remains 
they wrapped them the same night in a linen cloth, with a 
mass of lead attached, intending to sink them in the sea. But 
Mark, with the assistance of ‘Timon and Rhodon, watching his 
opportunity carried them off under cover of darkness and buried 
them in the recesses of a cave, where he and his companions also 
took refuge (11th June, a.p. 102). The Jews searched diligently (Cir, A.D. 56 
for the thieves, and at last discovering their hiding place followed x more probs 
them to Ledra, until the latter baffled their pursuers by again . 
taking refuge in a cave near that city. Three days afterwards 
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they left their place of concealment and came to Limneti. 
Here they found a ship bound for Alexandria, in which they 
embarked and so got away. 

The story of the martyrdom i is, however, somewhat differently 
related by Alexander. According to him it was Barnabas’ 
custom every Sabbath Day, while at Salamis, to go to the Syna- 
gogue and enter into fr iendly discussion with the worshippers, 
who received him well until some Jews from Syria by their 
misrepresentations caused a revulsion of feeling. ‘The Apostle, 
though he noted the change in their attitude towards him, and 


ro) co) 
knew that it boded him no good, would not discontinue his 


visits, but resolved to meet has fate, whatever it might be, with 
Christian fortitude. On the day of his death, after celebrating 
the Eucharist with his friends and bidding them farewell, he 
entered the Synagogue as usual, having previously g given pen 
tions to Mark concerning his vandals maid charging iat to go, 
when all was over, to Paul at Ephesus. ‘The Jews from Syria, 
excited to fury at his presence, suddenly rose up in their places 
and laying hands upon him shaast him into a dark cell adjoin- 
ing the Synagogue. Late the same night they led him forth to 
his doom and after many tortures stoned him to death. His 
body they next placed upon a huge pyre with the intention of 
consuming it to ashes, but it most marvellously resisted the 
action of the flames. Mark, thereupon, carried off the remains 
and secretly buried them in a cave, which lay about five furlongs 
to the west of Salamis. Soon after the death of Barnabas 
a fierce persecution arose against the Christians and thus all 
knowledge of the place of nah was completely lost, until 
it was miraculously revealed by the saint himself in thé reign 
of the Emperor Zeno. For many years prior to the discovery 
of his tomb mysterious cures of persons afflicted with unclean 
spirits and various diseases are reported to have taken place in 
its vicinity, which procured for the spot the name of the ‘ Place 
of Healing” 

In the same writer there is preserved to us a sketch of Barna- 
bas’ appearance and character, which is not without interest. 
His expression, according to his biographer, was dignified, his 
eyebrows somewhat close together, while his eyes, which had a 
kind expression, were mild and serious in aspect. His counte- 

nance was indicative of sincerity and, though a pleasant and 
persuasive speaker, he was very sparing of his words. His 
demeanour was quiet and free from display, and in all his actions 


he showed himself to be a man replete with every virtue. 
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Aristion is identified by one of the island historians with the Kyprianos, 
. os i ~ . p. 346. 
individual of the same name stated by Eusebios to have been gusepios, 
wee H. E., lib. iii, 
a disciple of the Lord and one of the “elders,” from whom e's "”” 


Barns derived his traditional information. Another of them 43romp.2e 
reckons him among the number of the seventy-two disciples and °** 
Lusignan 


says that he suffered martyrdom at Salamis, where he was also P. 27().’ 
buried. ‘The Acts of Barnabas, however, distinctly state that 

he was a temple slave prior to his conversion by that Apostle 

on the occasion of his second visit. ‘The Menology (3rd 
Sept.), makes mention of an Aristion, but reports that he was 
Bishop of Alexandria, where he was put to death by being 
thrown into a furnace. Le Quien places him immediately Le Quien, 0.¢., 
after Barnabas in his list of the Archbishops of Cyprus. His# ~ 
festival day in the island appears to have corresponded 

with the date given in the Roman Martyrology, vtz., 22nd 
February. 


Aristobulos is said to have been a brother of the Apostle Bar- Kyprianos, 
nabas and like him one of the Seventy. According to the Greek vee, 
Menology (15th March), he was the constant companion and 
attendant of the Apostle Paul in his travels and was by him 
consecrated Bishop of Britain, where he died. His memory is 
further commemorated on 31st October in conjunction with 


Stachys, Amplias, Urban and Narkissos. 


Aristokles (23rd June), a native of 'Tamasos, where he was el Eyuasaritees 
priest, flourished in the year a.p. 302. In the reign of the . 
Emperor Maximian he fled to the mountains to escape the perse- 
cution then directed against the Christians, and hid in a cave. 

One day while praying he saw an exceedingly bright light and 
heard a heavenly voice bidding him go to Salamis and there 
suffer martyrdom. He wended his way accordingly to Salamis 
and at the Church of St. Barnabas met with the deacon Deme- 
trianos and the reader Athanasios, to whom he related the 
reason of his journey. On hearing the story they, fired with 
enthusiasm and holy zeal, resolved to share his sufferings and 
death. Coming into Salamis the three companions soon at- 
tracted the notice of the governor who, on learning from their 
own lips that they were Christians, caused Aristokles to be 
flayed alive and then beheaded. Seeing that the other two 
were not to be shaken in their belief by what had befallen their 
friend he next subjected them to torture, and gave orders that 
they should be cast into a fire. But by the help of Christ they 
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were miraculously enabled to bid defiance to the flames, where- 
upon he caused them to be beheaded also. 


Demetrianos (6th Nov.), a native of the village of Syka in 
the district of Ketheria, was connected with the service of the 
Church from his earliest years. After much opposition he con- 
sented at his parents’ entreaties to take a wife, but being left 
a widower three months after marriage he became a monk. At 
the request of Bishop Eustathios? he allowed himself to be 
ordained a monk, and was subsequently appointed to the 
Bishopric of Ketheria (Chytri). During his occupation of the 
See occurred one of the numerous Moslem invasions, to which 
for some centuries the island was so frequently exposed. 
Many of his flock among others were carried away by the 
raiders to Egypt. The good bishop, commiserating the fate 
of his co-religionists, followed them into captivity and by his 
intervention secured their release and restoration to their native 
land. He is reported to have died a natural death at an ad- 
vanced age. 

Epaphras, or Epaphroditos. The native writers refer these 
two names to the same person, whom they claim as a com- 
patriot, though he is generally supposed to have been a citizen 
of Colossee. He is reckoned by them as one of the Seventy and 
is said to have been Bishop of Acte Argeion, called also Adriake, 
where he suffered martyrdom. His skull and tomb were still 
to be seen at Nisou near Nikosia when Kyprianos wrote.* In 
the life of Auxibios, Bishop of Soli, it is stated that St. Paul 
on hearing from Mark of the death vf Barnabas, as there was 
then no apostle in Cyprus, sent Epaphras among others to 
Herakleides, Archbishop of the island, that he might be con- 
secrated for the See of Paphos. He is AlN stated to have been 


1 The mention of Eustathios enables us to approximately determine the saint’s 
date, as that prelate was probably the Bishop of Soli, who was present at and 
signed the decrees of the Second Council of Nicza (A.D. 787). The invasion of 
Cyprus was most likely the one carried out by Harun-al-Rashid during the 
reign of Nikephoros I. (A.D. 802-A.D. 811). The invaders are described as the 
barbarians of Babylonia, and the place, to which the captives were carried, as 
Babylon. This, however, was not the famous city in Mesopotamia, but another 
on the right bank of the Nile, called now Baboul or Old Cairo, from the settle- 
ment there of some Babylonians by the Persians. This, too, is proved by the 
statement of the legend itself, which represents the bishop like another Jere- 
miah following the captives to Babylon (Egypt). 

2 Questo fu Vescovo di Acta Argivorum citta di Cipro li Latini chiamano 
Andriace, et li Greci la chiamano er ania Fu martirizato in quella citta. 


5 Els xépiov Nijoov ebpyta Td uvud Tov, Kal 7 ayia avrod Kdpa. 
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the successor of Sosthenes in the See of Colophon in Lydia.1 
The Menology commemorates him on 9th December. 


Herakleides, whose name originally was Herakleon until acta et 
changed by St. Paul, was converted to the faith at Kition on Barnabe, 
the first visit of the ‘tiv Apostles to rede us. Barnabas is said ” 
to have met him again on his second visit,? when he consecrated 
him bishop of the island and placed Hikh over the church Of Acta ganet. 
Tamasos. In the life of Auxibios, Bishop of Soli, it is stated if 
that Barnabas found him presiding over the diocese of Salamis 
on his return. Le Quien places him third on the list of Arch- Le Quien, 0.¢., 
bishops of Cyprus, as well as first among the Bishops of 4. sian 
Tamasos. lLusignan calls him Heraclio and does not mention 591 
his occupation iy, the See of Salamis, but says that he was 
Bishop of ‘Tamasos, where he was martyred.* Kyprianos Kyprianos, 
further adds that his memory was celebrated on the same day” 

(17th Sept.), with that of another occupant of the See, Myron. 

According to the Synaxarion contained in the local office of ¢r. Excerpta 
the saint, in which he is called Herakleidios, he was the son of 9"? ™* 
a btathien priest named Hierokleos. It was at the village of 
Lampatiston that the two Apostles are said to have first. met 
him. His father seeing that they were strangers offered them 
hospitality, as was his wont. Though they refused his invita- 
tion, being unwilling to eat with one who ministered at an idol 
shrine, they requested him to furnish them with a guide to 
direct alien on their journey. Herakleides was accordingly sent 
by his father to show them the way. Seeing that he was intelli- 
gent and eager to learn, Paul and Barnabas explained to him 
the mysteries of Christianity. In consequence of their teaching 
Herakleides believed and, after receiving baptism, was appointed 
first pastor of the dreeHi at 'Tamasos. During his career as a 
bishop he is reported to have built churches, cured diseases, 
raised the dead, cast out devils, and worked innumerable other 
wonders. He was burnt at last by the idolaters together with 
Myron, his successor in the See of Tamasos. Even so late as 


1° 8¢ ’Erappdditos—%yivev "Exicxoros KoAopavos peta Toy Sworn. Synaxaristes, 
"Ey 8876 xepoypdby Swvatapirrh ypdberas bri 6 Emappddiros obros eywey ’Emio- 1M 1 P. 334. 
> / a og La a NU Sh Men Metin IM fen / Ibid., note 3. 
komos ev Kirpy Th otTw kadrouuervyn Adpiarch kal woddods exet 51a THs OidackaArlas Tov 
mpovoikelwoe TH XpioTo. 
2Local tradition, however, represents his consecration as taking place 
during the first visit of the Apostles. 
3 Heraclio santo ft Vescovo della citta di Thamasso, et fi martirizato anchora 
nella predetta citta. 
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1769 his miraculous powers do not seem to have entirely deserted 
him, as the following well-attested story proves: A certain Haji 
Savas, an inhabitant of the Phaneromene quarter of Nikosia, had 
a son named John, the victim of demoniacal possession. During 
a festival held in honour of Herakleides the parents brought the 
child to the saint’s shrine in hopes that the latter might de some- 
thing to alleviate his sufferings. While the Holy Mysteries were 
being celebrated a most strange occurrence took place. ‘he boy 
suddenly falling to the ground in convulsions began to vomit, 
when to the astonishment of the beholders his ghostly tormentor 
issued forth in the shape of a snake, a span long, and two crabs. 
These reptiles were afterwards hung up publicly in the church to 
confirm the faith of the credulous and to silence the cavils of the 
unbelievers. 


Leontios, Bishop of Neapolis, who flourished during the reign 
of the Emperor Maurice (a.p. 582-a.p. 602), appears to have 
been a voluminous writer. Among other things we owe to his 
pen the biographies of St. John tb Almsgiver and St. Simeon 
Salus. His apologies against the Jews DE in defence of images 
were quoted at the four th session of the Second Council of Niczea 


(A.D. 787). 


Markellos is stated to have flourished during the reign of the 
Emperor Theodosius I. (a.p. 379-a.p. 3895). He at first exercised 
civil authority in Cyprus, where by his good government he 
acquired considerable renown. Subsequently at the request of 
the inhabitants of Apamea in Syria he was consecrated their 
bishop. Here he distinguished himself by his zeal in the de- 
struction of the heathen temples in his diocese, whose continued 
existence he regarded as perpetuating idolatrous tendencies 
among the people. ‘The story of his martyrdom is told as 
follows in the Menology (14th Aug.) : On one occasion with the 
help of some soldiers and gladiators he attempted to destroy 
the great temple of Zeus. But the god successfully resisted all 
attempts either to level or set fire to his sanctuary, until the 
prelate sprinkled the pile of logs with holy water, when its 
destruction was immediately effected. The pagans, excited to 
fury by the loss of the object of their veneration, seized and 
hurled the destroyer into the midst of the flames, where he met 
a martyr’s death. His sons would have avenged him, but were 


dissuaded from their purpose by the provincial synod held in a.p. 
391. 
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Mark (30th Oct.), the cousin of Barnabas ' and like him a ge. cotoss., iv 
native of Salamis, is said to have been one of the Seventy? Her Ho ee 
is commonly supposed to have been the founder and first bishop %ysros 
of the Church of Alexandria and to have suffered martyrdom 
there. The Cypriots, however, say that efter the death of 
Barnabas he crossed over iitoe Asia and became bishop of 
Apollonia, where he was martyred. 

Mnason (19th Oct.), at whose house St. Paul lodged during tasignan, 
his last visit to Jerusalem, was a Cypriot by birth: Local Kyprisnon, 
tradition represents him to have been one of the Seventy. He a bi 
is reported to have suffered a martyr’s s death.* Cypriot sources 
supply further information concerning him which is not to be 
found elsewhere. According to the Tegends he was a native of Cf. Excerpta, 
Tamasos and the child of idolaters. While on a visit with aw” 
friend named Theonas to Jerusalem the two met with John the 
Divine who, after instructing them in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, counselled them to return, as Paul and Barnabas were in 
Cyprus. On reaching Tamasos they found the two Apostles 
engaged in missionary work there, as he had said. Mnason they 
ordained a monk for his knowledge of Scripture, while his com- 
panion, 'Theonas, they appointed a reader. The story goes that 
one day Mnason leaving the cave near the city, in Winch the 
little congregation of Christians used to meet for worship, 
walked through the streets of Tamasos until he came to a 
temple dedicated to Asklepios (Afsculapius). Moved with 
indignation at the sight of the heathen shrine he ordered it in 
the name of Jesus Christ to come down. The idols at his word 
immediately fell shattered to the ground. The heathen priests 
seeing what had been done ran off to tell the people, who 
rushed upon the saint to killhim. But Mnason breathing upon 


: Kyprianos describes Mark as 6 dvé\ios adrod (7.e. BapydBa) rat Mapas rijs 
avewias BapyaBa. 
The Synaxaristes appears to have fallen into a curious mistake regarding Synaxaristes 
Mark’s relationship to Barnabas :— tom. i., p. 207. 
Mdpkos 5¢ 6 tov BapyaBa aveyios e& adeAHod. 


2The testimony of Papias as given by Eusebios directly contradicts this Set bis 
tradition. TS 


%’Lusignan makes the following extraordinary statement with regard to 
Mnason, whom he calls Naasone: ‘‘ Nel 21 primo de gli Atti Apostolici lo 
chiamano Jasone: Hospitaremur Jasonem quemdam Cyprium antiquum dis- 
cipulum’’. Jason of Thessalonica entertained Paul and Silas, and was in 
consequence attacked by the Jewish mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7,9). The worthy 
ecclesiastic would seem to have confused the two hosts of St. Paul with one 
another 


4The Synaxaristes gives 18th ah as his feast day. 


c. 39 


Acts vi. 5. 


Lusignan, 
p. 24 (a). 
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his assailants blinded them, nor would he consent to restore 
their sight until they had promised to become believers. As a 
result of this adventure 300 of them received the rite of 
baptism. Many stories, as usual, are related of the wonderful 
things he is said to have done. A woman named 'Trophime 
having lost her son from the bite of a snake besought the saint 
to restore the child to life, whereupon Herakleides, who seems 
to have been present also on the occasion, by his prayers raised 
him from the dead. Overcome with joy the mother herself next 
expired, but at the intercession of Mnason the same miracle was 
wrought in her case too. In consequence of these marvels 400 
more were added to the Church. At another time he inter- 
vened to protect a poor Christian from the ill-usage of a 
heathen money-lender, in whose debt he was. ‘The usurer, 
resenting the interference of the saint, abused him and threatened 
to strike him, when his uplifted arm suddenly became withered 
and immovable. But upon his promising to forgive his debtor 
Mnason restored the use of it to him, upon which he was 
at once baptised with all his household. Shortly before 
Herakleides’ death Mnason is reported to have been appointed 
by him as his successor at 'Tamasos by the unanimous wish of 
the people. After presiding over the See to an advanced age 
and feeling that the time of his own departure was drawing 
nigh he consecrated one Rhodom to fill the post he was so soon 
to vacate. The day of his death (19th Sept.), was marked by 
the occurrence of many miracles. After lying exposed for the 
adoration of the faithful his remains were buried near those of 
his immediate predecessor. 

Nikanor (28th July), one of the seven deacons, is claimed as 
a compatriot by the island historians, who state that on his 
return from Jerusalem to his native land he was martyred while 
preaching the Gospel. Another tradition represents him as 
having been put to death on the same day with St. Stephen. 
Lusignan says that his memory was celebrated in Cyprus in 
the month of January.! 

Paul (30th Aug.), a native of Salamis, was Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the time of Constantine VI. and Irene 
(a.p. 780-a.p. 784). ‘Though secretly favourable to image 
worship he concealed his real inclinations through fear of the 
Emperor Leo IV. It was at his instigation that the Empress 
Irene assembled the Second Council of Nicaea against the 
Iconoclasts. 

1 La festa si celebra in Cipro nel mese di Gennaio, 
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Philagrios is represented by Kyprianos as having been a Lusignan, 
disciple of St. Peter, by whom he was consecrated Bishop of x Kyprianos, 
Soli, where he died. The Menology also notices him (9th? 
Feb.), but makes no mention of his having been a disciple of 
St. Peter, merely saying that he was appointed a bishop in 
Cyprus. se 


Philo (24th Jan.), Bishop of Karpasion, was originally a Lusignan, 
rhetorician.! His nationality, however, is unknown. Kyprianos x. x yprianoe 
says that he was regarded by many as a native of the island of ™ 
Karpathos and that his church was still to be seen in ruins near 
the village of Rizokarpaso. In the life of St. Epiphanios he is Petysit 


hinocorure 


represented as having been sent to Cyprus by the sister of the Vita go 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius to bring Epiphanios from © *. 
Salamis to Rome that, by the saint’s prayers ail the imposition 

of his hands, she might recover from a dangerous illness. Epi- 
phanios is reported to have formed so favourable an opinion of 
him as to have consecrated him Bishop of Karpasion (.p. 382), 

in obedience to a divine revelation, though only a deacon, 
and to have confided to him the care of his own diocese 
during his absence, with authority to administer ordination if 
necessary. He was the author of a commentary on the Song 
of Songs. 


Philoneides (17th June), Bishop of Kurion, was a fellow- synaxaristes 
sufferer with the martyrs, Aristokles, Demetrianos, and Atha- Sree Nan 
nasios in the Diocletian persecution. Hearing that the heathen 
had received orders to debauch the Christians Philoneides, 
wishing to escape such a fate, threw himself over one of the 
cliffs near Kurion and so ended his life. Shortly after his 
suicide the saint appeared to two men as they were walking at 
some distance from the city, ramming naked before them with a 
crown upon his head, his body anointed with sweet-smelling 
myrrh and bearing a ‘palm branch in his hand. On the spec- 
tators drawing near to Kurion the apparition vanished, when 
they found the spot where the body was lying. The heathen 
Greeks are said to have placed the remains in a sack and dropped 
them into the sea, which threw them on shore again, when they 
were discovered and buried by the Christians. 


1 Lusignan. however, remarks: ‘‘ Di qual citta non sappiamo’’. 
The Synaxaristes describes him as: “O “Oowos Tarhp judy bbAwy, ’Extoxoros PAvacrelwens 
KaAragiov. 2 aaaeh T6n.)- 
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Spyridon (12th Dec.), Bishop of 'Trimythus, is one of the most 
famous among the earlier worthies of the Cypriot Church. In his 
” youth he is said to have been a shepherd, a calling which he did not 
relinquish even on becoming a bishop. He was a diligent student 
of Holy Scripture and is reported to have possessed some know- 
ledge of medicine, as well as the gift of prophecy. It was his 
blameless and upright life which procured his consecration to the 
episcopate. Though his name is not to be found among the 
signatories of the First General Council it is known from other 
sources that he figured among the fathers assembled at Nicaea 
in A.D. 325. There he is said to have converted by the 
cogency of his arguments a heathen philosopher to the faith. 
Many strange stories are told of his wonderful doings by the 
: earlier eeclesiastienl historians and, among others, by “Sokrates, 
who professes to have derived ea partly from the saint’s 
fellow-countrymen, and partly from Rufinus. Among those 
related of him by the island chroniclers are the following, which 
will sufficiently indicate the marvellous character of the rest. 
When he was about to leave Cyprus for the great conference 
at Nicaea eleven Arian bishops, also bound for; the same place, 
fearing the effect of Spyridon’s powerful advocacy on behalf of 
orthodoxy, persuaded the governor, who was of their party, to 
forbid any ship to receive an as a passenger. The order was 
duly issued, but it could not hinder the saint from appearing at 
the (iste! Some days after the departure of the eleven 
heretics Spyridon went down to the sea-shore and taking off his 
hermit’s cloak placed one half of it upon the water, and tying 
the other as a sail to his staff, which served as a mast, committed 
himself in this strange craft to the mercy of the winds and waves. 
The weather being favourable he reached his destination before his 
Arian rivals, who were greatly astonished at what he had done.' 
A certain man, when on the point of leaving Cyprus for a while, 
entrusted something of value to Irene, the saint’s daughter, for 


‘Questo fu al tempo del primo Concilio di Nicea, nel quale ha confuso gli 
Arriani con la sua dottrina, quali prevedendo essi Vescovi Arriani, undici avanti 
che andassero nel Concilio pregorno il Duca di Cipro di non lassare nessun 
navilio di levarlo, et cosi comando esso Duca, quale era fautore. Et essendo 
essi Vescovi partiti alquanti giorni Spiridione cavo il manto monacale, et messe 
la mitta in mare, et l’altra l’attaccd in alto al suo bastone a modo di vela, et 
esso si messe a sedere nel manto disteso nel mare, et con un vento prospero 
arrivo al Concilio, avanti che li undici Arriani fussero venuti: onde sbigottiti et 
confusi furono. 

Stanley’s Eastern Church, pp. 108-109, gives a different version of the saint’s 
journey to the Council. 
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safe keeping.!. On his return, finding that she had meanwhile sett 
died, he became greatly distressed, fearing that he would losee2”)” 
his property. At length the bishop, taking compassion upon sozomen, 
him, went to his daughter's grave and, addressing her by name, °™ 
requested that she would say whem she had deposited her 
charge. On hearing her father’s voice she is said to have indi- 
cated the spot and thus enabled Spyridon to restore the treasure 
to its sorrowing owner. ‘The remains of the saint, after resting 
for some pantie in his native land, were Jenctod for safety to 
Constantinople during the period of fie Moslem invasion. There 
they found a home until they were once again removed to save 
them from the clutches of the Turks. On this occasion their ‘acorcvdia | 
rescuer was a priest of the Imperial City, named Georgios Kalo- », Eble Aa 
chairetos, who shortly before the siege carried them off together 
with the body of Theodora, wife of the Emperor Theophilos. 
Making his way with the precious relics through Servia to Arta 
inwAlbariia he crossed over to Corfu in 1460. As patron saint 
of this island Spyridon is reported to have played the leading 
part in its successful defence against the Turks in 1710. So mia, p. 
sensible was the Signory of Venice of the ¢ ereat services rendered 
by the saint on the occasion that, as an expression of its grati- 
tude, it dedicated a large silver enmnldstiok to the church which 
contained his remains, and issued a decree authorising them to 
be carried in public procession annually on the day of deliver- 
ance, 11th August. 

That the saint at times resented the attempts of the un- 
Orthodox to do him honour the following story will show: 
Andrea Pisani, admiral of the Venetian fleet and governor Of mia., pp. 95, 
Corfu, with the object of returning thanks for his timely aid 
resolved to erect in the church an altar, at which daily mass 
might be said by a Latin priest. The idea of having Roman 
Rasieaattics with their hateful azymes under the same inde was 
one, which no self-respecting Orthodox saint like Spyridon could 
for an instant tamely endure! ‘Twice he appeared to Pisani in 
his sleep and bade him desist from the design. But the governor, 


' Accounts somewhat vary as to what this deposit was :— 

Sokrates calls it a woAd’timov kécuioyv. Sozomen merely says, mapéOerd Ts 
Tay yvwpiuwy 7. Rufinus describes it ‘‘as quoddam depositum,’’ Metaphrastes 
(c. 16) as a kdopidy Tt xpvoodv. The Menology (12th Dec.), as a rapaxaralhkn. 
The last two authorities, moreover, represent the depositor as a woman. 


?The full title of this work is—‘‘ 7 ela nal icp dkoAovOia Tov ev Grytots marpds 
Hua@v ZruplSwvos ’Emikdrov TpiuvdovvtTos Tov Oavyaroupyov, matpos Kal mpoordrou 
Kepxvpas”’. The first edition was published at Venice in 1674, and the sixth, 
from which the following extracts are made, was also published there in 1880. 
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listening to the representations of his chaplain, who explained 
that the dream was merely the result of some devilish agency, not 
only disregarded the injunction, but also threatened the priests 
in charge of the sacred remains on account of their disapproval 
of the project. Since Pisani plainly showed that he was not to 
be diverted from his purpose by mere visions stronger measures 
were resorted to. On the night of 12th November, 1718, the 
magazine in the old fort suddenly exploded, levelling the houses 
in the citadel, besides killing all the Venetians in the vicinity, 
with many others. Pisani himself was suffocated by two beams 
falling across his neck, while his chaplain, the cause of the 
mishap, was found lying dead in a ditch. The strangest 
experience of all was that of the sentry posted in front of the 
magazine. He beheld the saint approaching him, with a torch 
in his hand, and was by him carried off and deposited safely 
near the Church of the Crucified. The catalogue of prodigies, 
however, is by no means yet exhausted. One of the Venetian 
inhabitants of the city, being the same hour in his attic, saw 
three flames issuing from the belfry of St. Spyridon’s Church 
and going towards the citadel, when the magazine immediately 
caught fire. The same night, too, at Venice the portrait of 
Pisani was struck by lightning, without ought else in the house 
receiving any damage. ‘“ Who then” exclaims the narrator of 
these marvels “does not from this judgment of Heaven see that 
the innovations of the Papal Church are blasphemous and 
abominable to God?” ‘Would that God might enlighten 
them to return to the truth, from which they have been per- 
verted” is the prayer that closes this tale of wonders. 

Kiven in these prosaic times Spyridon seems to have lost none 
of the power for which he was once so remarkable. The two 
following well-attested instances within the last half century 
show that, despite the lapse of years, his natural force is not yet 
abated. ‘The first is vouched for by the priest-monk Gregory 
Valmis, who published a pamphlet on the subject in 1856 :-— 

A certain woman named Vasilo, a native of Epirus, on 
15th June 1853 left her home on Mount Chimera, where she 
dwelt with her husband, Yanni Andreou, and in company with 
other women of the place went on a two days’ journey to 
Mount Logara, to gather there, according to custom, a peculiar 
kind of wood much used by the Epirotes for torches. Return- 
ing on the 16th of the same month, as soon as she reached 
home, she plunged her hands and feet into cold water to remove 
from them all traces of the journey. Immediately her right 
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hand and foot became withered and contracted. For two years 
and more she tried without avail all the remedies medical skill 
could suggest. In her despair she even had recourse at last to 
a Turkish quack. But his nostrums proved as ineffective as 
the drugs of the more orthodox practitioners. She now betook 
herself to prayer, earnestly beseeching God and the saints to 
release her from this terrible affliction, which rendered her 
existence a burden to herself and her friends. One night in 
December, 1855, she had a dream, in which she saw a man in 
clerical garb, who treading upon her withered foot addressed 
her thus: “ Do not write to your brother in Corfu, as you 
intended, but go to him in person”. Full of astonishment and 
curiosity she asked him who he might be, when he replied: “TI 
am the saint whom you have so often invoked”. ‘Terrified at 
_ the vision she awoke and informed her neighbours what she had 
seen. ‘They advised her to do as she had been bidden by her 
mysterious visitor. Making her way to the coast without 
delay in a basket strapped to the back of a horse she crossed 
over to Corfu, where on the pier she told the bystanders, among 
whom was the public officer of health, the story of her suffer- 
ings. Being taken in a carriage to the church, where the body 
of the saint reposed, she was borne in a chair from the door to 
the place in which his coffin rested. Immediately on her 
arrival before it she fell down on her knees and entreated its 
occupant to plead with the Almighty on her behalf. The 
fervour of her faith, coupled with his intercession, at length 
prevailed. For three whole nights she lay stretched upon the 
ground near the sacred relics. During the evening of her 
second vigil she called about midnight to the priest in charge 
of the church, and informed him with tears of joy and gratitude 
that Spyridon had healed her. Next morning all doubt was set 
at rest, when she walked erect and unsupported to the sanctu- 
ary doors to receive the sacrament. 


The second instance is of somewhat later date (1861) and even 
more remarkable. The recipient of the saint’s favour on this p. 
occasion was a boy, the only child of Orthodox parents resident 
for some years at Barletta in Southern Italy. On reaching his 
eighth year he contracted a severe attack of typhoid fever, which 
defied all the efforts of the doctors to cure. On the morning 
of the seventeenth day after his seizure the lad lay to all appear- 
ances at death’s door. His mother, who had not ceased during 
the whole period of her son’s ies to weep and pray to Si, 
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Spyridon, now redoubled her lamentations and supplications. 
Suddenly, as though struck with an inspiration from on high, 
she exclaimed: “I will telegraph at once to my relatives” in 
Corfu to uncover the saint and entreat him for my little Yanni. 
The saint by his intercession with God will, I feel sure, preserve 
and grant him to me, because I have besought and do now 
beseech him with all my heart and soul.” The telegram was 
accordingly sent when, ‘wonderful to relate, about ‘the hour 
(11 a.m.) Spyridon was uncovered and his good offices solicited, 
the lad was seized with strong convulsions. ‘These the doctors, 
who were present, mistakenly regarded as showing that all was 
nearly over, whereas in reality they marked the expulsion of the 
disease through the saint’s intercession. ‘The lad soon after 
opened his eyes and to the astonishment of those, who expected 
every moment to be his last, gave signs of returning life. 
Complete recovery, however, was slow, as it was not until the 
11th of December following, the eve of his preserver’s festival, 
that he recovered all his powers of speech. 

The compiler of these astounding prodigies concludes his 
pious labours as follows :— 

“ Corfu is the spectator of his countless miracles. All the 
Orthodox everywhere, and the Westerns also, testify to and 
proclaim the wonder-working grace of Spyridon. Sailors more 
especially and the afflicted have recourse to Spyridon. The many 
and costly offerings to be found in his church are clear proofs of his 
wondrous works. No one seeking Spyridon with faith and con- 
trition fails to attain his desires. Let us Corfiotes then with 
one accord send up praise and thanks to the all-good God, Who 
has bestowed upon our most-beloved country so sacred a treasure, 
and let us exclaim, ‘ Wonderful is God in His Saints, to Whom 
be glory and power, honour and worship for ever. Amen.’” 


Theodotos,’ Bishop of Kyrenia, is said to have suffered perse- 
cution during the reign of Licinius, while Sabinus was Governor 


1 Both Lusignan and Kyprianos mention two individuals of this name, e.g., 

(1) Theodoto santo Vescovo di Cerine di Cipro, et la sua festa si celebra al mese 
di Marzo: nacque anchora nella predetta citta di Cerines, et fu martirizato nel 
tempo di Decio Imperatore, et di Sabino, Consulo de’ Romani in Cipro, over 
Capitaneo [Kardmay ?], come dicono li Greci. 

(2) Santo Theodoto Vescovo di Cipro, un’altro oltra quello che dicemmo di 
sopra, fu martirizato, et la sua festa si celebra nel mese di Luglio. 

(1) @cdSwros. °Emloxoros kal Mdprus ard thy Kupnviav. “Euapripneer eis abriy 
ér) Aucwiov, xa SaBlvov jyeudvos tis Nhoov. ‘Eopt. Maptiov p’. 

(2) @cddwros. *Emtoxoros tis Kupynvtas Ktrpios, rabas ypdper Tevvadios 6 Mpec- 
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of Cyprus. On the death of that emperor he was set at liberty 
and restored to his See, over which he continued to preside until 
his own death two years later. The Menology celebrates his 
memory on 19th January, the day of his release from prison, 
the Synaxarion on 2nd March, when he died. 


Theophanes, a monk and native of Nikosia, may be regarded AS Lusignan, 
one of the very latest in the catalogue of the island saints, having xypzanos 
died so recently as a.p. 1550. By1 reason of his exemplary life he? 
was promoted to the See of Soli, an office which he only accepted 
with great reluctance. The following incident which befell him 
would seem to show that a Clergy Discipline Act was much needed 
during the period when he flourished: Having on one occasion 
to reprove his Qkonomos, the latter, a very saucy fellow, by way 
of reply gave his superior a sounding box on the ears. The 
meek Theo hanes perceiving from this act the scanty respect in 
which he was held, deemed himself unworthy of his high office 
and requested the representatives of the Venetian Government 


Bérepos. Adrds &ypapeyv Eva BiBAiov evayriov ris aipéoews TOU Avookdpov, Kal Tov 
Evtuxovs Tay aipeTixa@y, brov éxatadindobnoay ard Thy TeTapTny Svvodov. 

Reference to the Synaxaristes (4th July), would seem to suggest that Lusignan 
is confusing Theodoto (No. 2), with Theodoros, Bishop of Cyrene in Libya, 
who suffered martyrdom during the reign of Diocletian. The two towns of 
Cyrene (Kupyyn) and Kyrenia (Kupnvia) are frequently mistaken for one another, 
hence perhaps the origin of the Cypriot legend that Simon of Cyrene was a 
native of Kyrenia. 

Lusignan also mentions a Theodoro, who corresponds to the Theodotos 
(No. 2) of Kyprianos. 

‘‘ Theodoro di Cipro nato, et fu Vescovo della citta di Cipria cioé di Cerines, SoS 
come narra Genandio presbitero di Marsiglia de viris illustribus: il quale Santo P- 24 (®). 
Theodoro scrisse alcune opere contra Dioscoro, et Euthice heretici condannati 
nelli Concilii. 


1 Theoffanio monaco di Nicosia morto a’ giorni nostri: alquale della sua vita 
invero non si potria opponere, onde essendo fatto Vescovo, con gran difficulta 
accetto: et havendo un giorno ripreso il suo Iconomo, esso Iconomo superbo 
eli diede uno schiaffo: onde vedendo il Vescovo la poca riverentia, giudico non 
esser degno di tal’ufficio, et ando con mille preghiere, et prego li Signori con le 
lacrime che dovessero accettare la sua rinuntia. ssi stavano duri, et non 
volevano, ma all’ultimo sforzati l’accettarono, et esso Theoffanio ando in un 
monasterio 4 Messapotamo, alli monti solitario, dove fece la sua vita. Quivi 
una notte havendo veduto in sogno, che un suo amico gli porto una zara di 
mele, la mattina risvegliato, ecco il suo amico col mele, et il vaso pieno, et esso 
Vescovo lo ricevé gratiosamente, ma poi lo trasse al muro, et sparse il mele, et 
disse all’amico che cid facea perche non voleva che il Diavolo havesse fattogli 
credere a gli insogni. Mori poi presso tutti in opinion di vita molto santa, ma 
indi (7.¢. 1573) a 4 over 6 anni discoprendo la sepoltura ritrovorno li ossi i quali 
non pareavano che fussero ossi di morti, et il capo anchora haveva della carne, 
et la posero dal claustro in chiesa, et dicono che fa molti miracoli. Io vidi la 
sepoltura co gli ossi mescolati con la polvere, quali invero havevano odor non 
di morti, pero io std cosi ambiguo, et lascio giudicare a chi tocca. 
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to relieve him of his functions. His petition at first was refused, 
but after further solicitation eventually granted. ‘Thereupon 
he retired to the secluded monastery of Mesapotamo at the foot 
of Troédos, where he passed the remainder of his days. The 
chronicler of the above tells another story of the saint, which is 
perhaps more edifying: One night he dreamt in his sleep that 
a friend had brought him a jar of honey. Sure enough in the 
morning on rising from his bed there stood the friend before 
him, with the honey according to his dream. Receiving him 
courteously Theophanes took the jar from his hands and emptied 
its contents over the monastery wall, giving as a reason for his 
strange act that he did not wish to become through Satanic 
agency a believer indreams. His contemporary, Lusignan, from 
whose pages the above are taken, says that his grave, which he 
professes to have seen, was opened some five or six years after 
his decease. He describes the remains as then presenting an 
appearance quite unlike that of a corpse, and he adds that the 
head, to which the flesh was still adhering, was placed in the 
monastery church, where it was reported to have wrought many 
miracles. 


Titus, to be distinguished from the first Bishop of Crete, 
was a native of Paphos and a disciple of St. Paul.t He is 
reported to have been a fellow convert of Sergius Paulus and to 
have been ordained deacon by that Apostle at Paphos, where he 
was afterwards martyred. Le Quien in his list of the bishops 
of that See gives the second place to Titus in succession to 


Epaphras. 


Triphyllos (12th June), was Bishop of Ledri or Leucotheon, 
now called Nikosia. Jerome describes him as being the most 
eloquent man of his age and says that he was the author of 
many works, one of which only, a Commentary on the Canticles, 
he had read. Originally educated for the law in the celebrated 
schools of Beyrout, where he acquired reputation for oratorical 
ability and legal knowledge, he abandoned all his prospects of 
professional success on embracing Christianity. After his conver- 
sion he attached himself to Spyridon, whose life he is reported 


1 Tito, discipolo di Paolo Apostolo, fu fatto quando converti Paolo Sergio, 
nel qual tempo anchora esso ft convertito, et da Paolo Apostolo ordinato in 
Diacono nella predetta citta di Paffo, nella quale era nato, et in quella anchora 
fu martirizato. Et questo é un’altro da Tito Vescovo di Candia, alquale scrisse 
le Epistole. 
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by Suidas to have written in Greek iambics. According to 
Sozomen! it was to him Spyridon addressed his well-known Seb, 
rebuke for substituting i ina quotation from St. Mark the more ©" i 
refined expression Sos hik for the homely word “bed” _ Ealit, EE 
“What, are you better than He Who said “bed” that you are ss. mark, it, 
ashamed to use His words?” . Athanasios represents him as eet 
having been present at Sardica in company with his master. 4)°%% 
One of the native chroniclers relates that his tomb at Hodege- Machiita, 
tria was rifled by the Saracens during one of their many 
incursions and his remains disturbed. St. Diomedes, however, 
another of the island saints, rescued the holy skull from their 
profane hands and buried it at Levkomiati, erecting a church 


over the spot. 


Tychicos (8th Dec.), is identified by one of the island Kyprianos, 
historians with the person of the same name mentioned in the acts xx.,4 
Acts and Pauline epistles. Though the commonly accepted Ae Ne ex 
tradition reports him to have been Bishop of Chalcedon in grin i. 1. 
Bithynia the anonymous life of St. Auxibios represents him as Tit., iii., 12. 
having been sent by Paul to Herakleides for consecration to the Acta Feb). 
See of Neapolis. Kyprianos and the Roman Martyrology, 
however, connect him with Paphos.’ ‘The latter also commemo- 


rates him on 29th April. 


Tychon (16th June), Bishop of Amathus,? is said to have been Lusisnan, 
ordained deacon by St. Mnemonios, whom he succeeded, his? Kyiriase, 
consecrator being the celebrated Epiphanios. ‘There is a story Pe 
to the effect that his father, who was a baker by trade, once 
sent his son, while still a youth, to sell loaves. The latter dis- S325ung°* 
tributed them instead among the poor. His father, on hearing 
what he had done, was very angry until his son, taking him to 
the granary, showed it to him full of corn, which had got there 
in some miraculous manner. On another occasion the saint is 
said to have planted a vine slip, which he chanced to find, when 
it immediately put forth leaves and bore fruit. A remarkable 
feature about this particular plant was that, though the saint’s 


1T.e. oxiumoda for cpdBBarov. 
> / yY > ie = fe / > / of > > a = ‘ed 
ov av ye, py, auelvay ef Tov KpaBBaroy eipnkdTos, OT ye Ov aidovs rolh Tats 
exelvou A€teor Siampérey ; 


2 Apud Paphum in Cipro Tychici, discipuli beati Pauli Apostoli.”’ etre 


3 Tigona Santo fu Vescovo di Amathunda: onde la Chiesa Cathedrale a lui é Aptilis) 
intitulata, laquale anchora sta in piedi. Io vi sono stato, et la festa si celebra 
nel mese di Giugno. 
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festival fell rather early for the grape harvest, yet on that day 
it always bore fruit, which ripened during the holding of the 
commemoration service and was fit to be plucked at its close. 


John the Almoner (12th Nov.), the celebrated Patriarch of 
Alexandria (a.p. 609-a.p. 615), and original patron saint of 
the Hospitallers,! though his fame was acquired elsewhere, must 
be reckoned among the island worthies. He was born at 
Amathus while his father, Epiphanios, was Governor of Cyprus. 
His curious title of the Almoner was bestowed upon him by reason 
of his excessive benefactions to the poor, 7500 of whom he is 
said to have maintained at his own expense. On his deathbed 
he even prided himself, as the result of his unparalleled charity, 
with having nothing more to leave than one small coin,’ though 
on his consecration he found in the patriarchal chest 8000 pounds 
of gold. This hoard he had spent in his accustomed manner, 
together with various other immense sums bestowed upon him 
by the faithful. The death of his wife and children first led 
him to turn his attention to religion. So great was the repu- 
tation for sanctity, which he acquired, that on the death of 
Theodosios at Alexandria he was appointed by Heraclius to 
succeed him at the request of the citizens. John, however, was 
only persuaded after great reluctance to accept the honour. 
His life written by one of his contemporaries, Leontios, Bishop 
of Neapolis in Cyprus, from materials supplied by one of the 
highest officials of the Patriarchate, was translated into Latin 

y Anastasios the Librarian at the command of Pope Nicolas.® 
From it we learn in the saint’s own words that the character- 
istic which won for him his name of Almoner was the result of 
a vision he had in his native isle, when not more than fifteen 
years of age. One night, as he lay asleep in his bed, he was 
awakened by feeling some one touch him in the side. Starting 
up quickly he was astonished to see the dazzling apparition of a 
female form standing by him, with a crown of olive branches 
upon her head. ‘Thinking it was some woman who had thus 


1 Erexerunt etiam in eodem loco altare in honore beati Joannis Eleymon. 
Hic vir Deo placens et per omnia commendabilis, natione fuit Cyprius ; tandem 
suffragantibus meritis, factus est Alexandrinus patriarcha, vir in operibus 
pietatis singulariter excellens, cujus pia studia et liberales eleemosynas in 
perpetuum enarrabit omnis ecclesia sanctorum. Unde et a Sanctis Patribus 
vocatus est Eleymon, quod interpretatur misericors. 


2 'Tremis=one third part of an aureus. 


3’ There is also another biography of the saint by Simeon Metaphrastes, 
(Cf. Migne, Pat. Grec., tom. cxiv., pp. 896-965), 
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broken in upon his slumbers, he demanded of her, after first 
making the sign of the cross, who she was and why she had 
thus dared to disturb his rest. She replied with a smile, “I 
am the eldest daughter of the great King, and if thou wilt take 
me as thy friend I will bring thee to Him, for no one has the 
influence with Him that I possess. It is I who caused Him to 
come down as a Man upon earth and to save men.” With 
these words she disappeared. ‘Turning over in his mind what 
he had seen and heard John came to the conclusion, from the 
olive crown she wore, that his visitant represented Mercy and 
Charity. Immediately donning his clothes he stole out of the 
house, without waking any of the inmates, and made his way to 
the church. The day was just breaking and on the road he 
met a man shivering with the cold, upon whom he bestowed 
his goat-skin cloak. He did this, so he informs us, that he 
might ascertain whether his recent vision was of celestial or 
diabolic origin. He had not yet reached the church, when 
suddenly a man clothed in white accosted him, and placing in 
his hand a purse containing 100 pieces of money bade him 
spend it as he pleased. He at first received the gift with joy, 
but on second thoughts wishing to restore it, as he was in need 
of nothing, he could not find the donor. From that hour he 
made a practice of alms-giving. 

On the capture of Alexandria by the Persians under Chosroes 
II. (4.v. 616) John, instead of remaining to share the dangers 
of his flock, resolved to seek safety in his native Cyprus, justify- 
ing his desertion of it by the words of Christ: ‘ But when they matt., x. 2. 
persecute you in this city, flee ye into another”. His companion 
in flight was the governor of the city, the patrician Niketas, 
who persuaded the prelate to promise that he would journey as 
far as Constantinople to bestow his blessing upon the Emperor. 
During the voyage the vessel was in oreat danger of being 
engulfed by a terrible storm, and was only saved “through ihe 
Patriarch’s timely intercession. On arriving at Rhodes, “ohn, 
as he was leaving the ship, was accosted by an angel ‘with a 
golden sceptre in his right hand, who said to him: “Come, I 
pray thee, the King of kings seeketh thee”. The saint at once 
acquainted Niketas with the angelic vision and requested per- 
mission to return to Cyprus. Coming to his native city of 
Amathus he immediately called for writing materials and bade 
his attendants draw out his will, on the completion of which he 


died. 
It was not to be expected that the death of one so highly 
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favoured by Heaven would take place without some strange 
portents occurring. His veracious biographer has recorded 
several for the edification and amazement of succeeding genera- 
tions. It is gravely asserted that at the funeral of the saint in 
the Church of St. Tychon, a former occupant of the See of 
Amathus, as the body was being lowered into the grave, the 
corpses of two holy bishops already interred there side by side 
rolled apart and left the space between them for the newcomer. 
Leontios, evidently aware of the incredible nature of this tale, 
assures his readers that the witnesses of this astounding incident 
were not a mere handful of spectators, but the whole concourse 
present at the obsequies. What follows, however, is even more 
remarkable. A certain woman, also a native of Amathus, hearing 
of his arrival from Rhodes and that his approaching end had 
been divinely predicted, came to him with the weight of a very 
grievous sin upon her conscience. Clasping his feet with her 
hands she thus besought him: “O thrice blessed one, miserable 
woman that I am, I have something which I cannot tell to men, 
but I know that if thou wilt thou canst forgive me, for the 
Lord hath said to men like thee, ‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted to them’”. John on hearing these words, 
afraid, if he should refuse her request, that he might render him- 
self liable to her punishment, while she through her faith in him 
would be forgiven, said: “If thou dost indeed believe that God 
will pardon are sin for my unworthiness, confess it to me” 

The woman assured him in reply that to do so was impossible, 
since it was something which no man’s ears might hear. The 
saint pressed her again, saying: “ If thou art dshamed to tell it, 
go and write it down: if thou kidwest how, and bring it to me” 

On her repeating her former objection the Patriarch further urged 
her, saying: “ Canst thou not write it and seal it and then bring 
it tome?” After some hesitation the woman at last éonserited 
on condition that the paper was not to be unsealed nor allowed 
to come into possession of any one else. Five days after the 
interview the saint died without mentioning the occurrence to 
any one. The day following his decease the woman, who had 
been absent when he died, returned to Amathus. Hearing of 
his death she was almost ‘beside herself with anxiety for her 
confession. Accordingly, coming with all haste to the place of 
his interment, she addressed the dead, as though he were still 
alive, in these words: “Man of God, I could not tell thee my 
sin on account of its enormity, and now for aught I know it is 
the common property of all. Alas! alas!) Whereas I thought 
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to find peace for my trouble, behold I am in a worse plight than 
before. I will not cease to cry at thy tomb until my prayers 
are answered. ‘Thou art not dead, O Saint of God, but alive: 
for it is written, ‘ The Just shall livé for ever’.” After continuing 
her clamour at the grave of the saint for ites whole days dnd 
refusing all suistenatiess on the night of the third, in the midst 
of her lathentations; she saw the servant of God issue forth from 
the tomb with the two bishops, his companions, on either side, 
and heard him say: ‘ How long, O woman, wilt thou disturb 
the occupants of this tomb and forbid their repose? Our robes 
are wet with thy tears.” With these words he handed her 
the paper sealed, saying : “'Take it. Dost thou recognise it ? 
Open and examine it.” On recovering from her surprise at the 
vision she saw the three saints returning to their last resting- 
place. Breaking open the seal she fotirid the confession, which 
she had written rubbed out and underneath it the following 
sentence: ‘“T hy sin has been blotted out for My servant J bln’ S 
sake”. 

Strange occurrences, too, are recorded as having taken place 
in Alexandria on the day of his death. A monk of that city 
named Sabinos, a man of unimpeachable veracity, had a vision 
of the blessed John. He saw the Patriarch, surrounded by his 
clergy and with a taper in his hand, leaving the episcopal 
residence and going to the heavenly King, at the call of a 
chamberlain resembling an eunuch and under the guidance of a 
girl, bright as the sun, and wearing a crown of olive branches 
upon Her head. Corroboration of this story was soon forthcoming, 
when it was discovered from some travellers from Cyprus that it 
occurred at the very same hour in which the Patriarch died. 
The mention of the girl was regarded as additional confirmation, 
for it was Fememibered how ae had promised the saint long 
years before that, if he would take her as his friend, she would 
lead him to the oreat King. 

Another Hhabitant of the same city also met with a very re- 
markable experience the same night. He had a vision of all 
the poor, the orphans and widows of Alexandria, the recipients of 
John’s bounty, hurrying to the church with branches of olive in 
their hands to take part in the funeral obsequies. But this cata- 
logue of marvels is not yet exhausted, for we learn that in proof 
of the esteem, in which Heaven held him, there issued a sweet- 
smelling unguent from his saintly corpse. His remains were 
subsequently removed from Amathus to Venice, where Kyprianos 
saw them, having often worshipped at his shrine on the day of 
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his commemoration.’ From their appearance he conjectures that 
the saint must have been a man of lofty stature and imposing 
presence. 


Another name, which ought not to be omitted, is that of St. 
John Lampadistes. Though entirely unknown onteide the con- 
fines of his island home his local reputation for sanctity stands 
very high. A native of the village of Lampas near Galata he 
owes his distinguishing name to the place of his birth. Accord- 
ing to the legend he renounced matrimony for monasticism and 
suffered the loss of his sight in consequence through the enchant- 
ments used by the parents of the girl whom he had slighted. He 
died at the early age of twenty-two and his memory is celebrated 
on the 4th October (O.S.).. His office or axoXov6ta, from which 
these particulars are derived, was published at Venice in 1667. 
An extensive monastery bearing his name still exists in the 
Marathasa Valley between the villages of Moutoulla and Kalo- 
panagiotis. De Mas Latrie seems to regard his title of Lampa- 
distes as meaning the Brilliant or the Uluminated, though 
admitting that nothing in his history appears to justify so high 
sounding a designation.” Florio Boustron, who notices the great 
veneration paid to the saint, derives his cognomen from Lamba- 
disto, an ancient name of 'Troddos, which was possibly given to 
it from the glittering snow that during the winter crowns its 
summit.® 


Catharine (25th Nov.). The legends connected with her 
exemplity in a most remarkable manner the exuberant growth 


TS Gyov AclWavoy adtov tov aylov etploxera Thy ohuepoy eis Thy wepipnuoy 
kal évdotordtny Bevetiay. ‘O Nabds, eis thy drotoy dvamatera: évtiuws, xpdcerat 
emixwpiws Sav Tiwdvve Mmpayoda (San Giovanni Bragola). ToAAdKis avrd eye 
empookiynoa KaTa THY TNmépay THs EopTis Tov TH 1B’ NoeuBplov. Arov 6 ay.os, ws 
galverat amd Td AelWavdy Tov paxpds eis Thy HAtkiay, Kal OewpnTiKdTaTOS. 

2 Saint Jean Lampadiste, le Brillant, l’Illuminé, est, a juste titre, un des saints 
populaires de Vile, surtout dans les cantons du nord- ouest, ou il est né et d’ou 
est venu vraisemblablement son surnom. Sa vie, peu connue d’ailleurs, parait 
n’avoir eu rien d’éclatant, et ne semblerait pas justifier la glorieuse dénomination 
qui le distingue dans PBglise grecque. 

3Un’ altro monte vi é che da gli antiqui si chiamava Lambadisto, da altri 
Chionodes, et al presente Triodos.—Un’huomo di santa vita, chiamato Gioanni, 
per esser del medemo loco chiamasi san Gioanni Lambadisti, che appresso li 
Greci é di gran veneratione. Chionodes giudico sia chiamato, pero che sempre 
ha neve in cima di quello, et Chionodes in lingua greca vuol inferire pien di neve. 

The Acta et Passio Barnabe mentions a village near Troddos called Lampa- 
diston, but it does not give the name to the mountain, which, however, it says 
was called Chionodes for the reason already given, c. 43. 
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of fiction during the Middle Ages under the guise of ecclesi- 
astical history, as well as show on how small a basis of fact an 


elaborate superstructure can be erected. Indeed a distinguished titemont, 
x ‘ : . Memoires 
Church writer has pronounced all the materials of her biography ecciesias- 


worthless. The only real fact in the whole history of the saint apna a 
consists of a few lines in Eusebios, who relates, without giving gusepios, 
her name, that a lady of Alexandria was one of the victims of vilin’c. 14 
Maximinus’ cruelty at the beginning of the fourth century. ‘The 

Cypriot Church, however, in spite of the uncertainty hanging 

over her existence, regards her as one of its most illustrious con- 

fessors and martyrs. The following account of her by Lusignan, 

though bristling with palpable inaccuracies, represents the local Lusignan, pp. 
tradition,| About the year 290, while Diocletian was Emperor #@.  * 
at Rome, there reigned in Cyprus a certain King named Costa, 

in whose honour the city of Salamis was called Constantia. On 

the suppression by Diocletian of the rebellion of Achiileios in 


1Caterina. La leggenda et tutti li historiografi pongono che ella fusse di 
Alessandria, ma li Famagostani hanno una leggenda greca, laquale dice esser 
di Cipro, da Famagosta vecchia, et era figliuola del Re Costa, dal quale la citta 
fii chiamata da Salamina Costantia, et in essa citta, come habbiamo detto di 
sopra, é la sua prigione, et poi condutta a Paffo, et posta in prigione, et de li in 
Alessandria, fi martirizata. 

Circa li anni del nostro Signore 290 in Cipro era Re Costa, il quale fece 
chiamare la citta di Salamina Constantia, dove esso faceva residentia, et li suoi 
Re predecessori. Era in questo tempo Diocletiano Imperatore, et in Egitto 
regnava Achilleo, il quale si ribello dall’ imperio Romano, onde Diocletiano 
ando da Roma in Egitto, et vinse Achilleo et gli diede la morte, et la citta la 
mise a sacco. Allhora chiamo il Re Costa da Cipro, et gli diede il governo del 
regno di Egitto, il qual lascio nel regno di Cipro un suo fratello, et essendo in 
Alessandria, mori, et lascid una figliuola Catherina, laquale cosi giovinetta, 
divento delli arti liberali sapientissima. I] regno di Alessandria ft preso da 
Maxentio figliuolo* di Diocletiano Imperatore. Catherina,essendo morto il padre, 
fa. condotta in Cipro al zio Re, il quale stantiava in Salamina, over Constantia. 
Costui vedendo la nepote essere Christiana, temendo Maxentio,+ et Diocletiano 
della loro crudelta verso li Christiani, mise in prigione Catherina in Salamina, 
la qual prigione, come dicemmo, sta in piedi, et dipoi la volse mandare a 
Maxentio in Egitto, 0 per revocarla 6 per castigarla, perche era bellissima gio- 
vane et sapientissima. La cavo dalla prigione, et la mando a Paffo per imbar- 
carla, et quivi di novo fu posta in prigione fin che la nave fusse preparata, et 
poi la condussero in Alessandria. Ella ando nel palazzo del padre, et vedendo 
un giorno Maxentio, che perseguitava { li Christiani, ando da lui, et lo riprese, et 
la martirizO, come per l’historie é noto, et perche € martirizata in Alessandria 
tutte le historie latine eccetto Pietro Calo da Chioza dicono essere Alessandrina. 


* Maxentius was the son of Maximian, the colleague of Diocletian. 


+ Diocletian abdicated a.p. 305. Maxentius assumed the purple a.p. 306. 
Maximian must be here intended. 


{| Maxentius was distinguished by his leniency towards the Christians; his 
father Maximian fiercely persecuted them. 


Kyprianos, 
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Alexandria, Costa was transferred from Cyprus and entrusted 
with the government, his brother being appointed his successor 
in Cyprus. He eventually died in Egypt, leaving a little 
daughter, who was conducted to her uncle in Cyprus. The 
administration of Egypt at this time was entrusted to Maxen- 
tius, the son of Diocletian. Catharine’s uncle, discovering that 
his niece was a Christian and knowing the hostility of Diocletian 
and Maxentius to that sect, put her in prison, first at Salamis 
and afterwards at Paphos, whither he had sent her, intending to 
convey her back to E gypt. On returning to Alexandria she one 
day revisited her father’s palace. Encountering Maxentius there 
by chance she reproached him for his cruelty to her co-religionists, 
whereupon he caused her to be put to death. It was because the 
martyrdom took place at Alexandria, so Lusignan explains, that 
she has been considered a native of that city 

Kyprianos’ version of the legend differs materially from the 
above. He says that her father, whom he calls Constans, was re- 
moved from his kingdom of Cyprus and banished to Alexandria 
because he was suspected by the Emperors of plotting with the 
Persians. On his death in exile Catharine, who had accompanied 
him, returned to Cyprus. Moved by the persecutions, to which 
she saw the Christians there subjected, she resolved to court a 
martyr’s death. Boldly proclaiming her faith in Christ she was 
apprehended by the governor and cast into prison at Famagusta. 
Subsequently, by order of the tyrant Maximinus, who was her 
father’s personal enemy, she was conveyed to aK beac ae and 
there put to death. 

The Menology and Simeon Metaphrastes give an entirely 
different story of the martyrdom and make no mention at all of 
Cyprus in connection with the saint. 

According to the former, Catharine, on the occasion of some 
pagan festival at Alexandria, was so moved to indignation 
at the spectacle of the many victims offered to the idols that she 


1 Kyprianos explains Metaphrastes’ omission to mention Cyprus in connec- 
tion with St. Catharine as follows :— 

‘O Metrahpacrhs, drov Sinyeira: To adris wapripioy, Sty éppdyrice 51a Tov Témor, 
érod eyevvhOn, GAAG Ty Térov, drod euapTipnoe, Kaas Kal eis BAA TOU TOAAG emrapd- 
BAewe. 

All the accounts represent her as being of royal descent, e.g. :— 

Menology, Ovyarhp BaciAloKov Twos. 

Metaphrastes, éx BaotAikov yévous mponymern. 

The last independent sovereign of Cyprus was Ptolemy, brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes, upon whose suicide the island was incorporated in the Roman dominions, 
B.C. 53. 
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approached Maximinus and boldly reproved him for being a 
worshipper of false gods. After subjecting her to excruciating 
tortures he ordered fifty orators to be assembled and threatened 
them with death by fire unless they succeeded in convincing 
her of her errors. In the dialectic contest which ensued the 
advocates of heathendom were worsted by the Christian 
champion, whereupon thev received baptism in token of their 
defeat and were burnt alive, while the triumphant saint was 


beheaded. 


Near the ruins of Old Famagusta (Salamis) is to be seen a pococke, 
small structure of Cyclopean masonry bearing the name of St. inp at 
Catharine’s prison in confirmation of the legend.’ Medizeval 
tradition, however, would seem rather to represent it as the 
place of her nativity. Most likely a Phoenician tomb, it resembles 
another structure of the same kind at Larnaka, called Phanero- 
mene, and consists of two chambers of unequal size. ‘The dome- 
shaped roof is composed of five stones, the middle one of which 
runs the entire length of the building. 


Mary (29th June), the mother of Mark, as the sister of Bar- 
nabas is to be included in the Cypriot Calendar. One of the Kyprianos, 
local writers, however, represents her as being the daughter of ia 
his brother Mere ye 2 'This relationship, if true, would make 
her the niece, and not the sister, of the Apostle. According ciem. 
to Clemens Alexandrinus she suffered martyrdom during the life- strane vie 
time of the Apostle Peter. 


Maura (8rd May), and Timothy, her husband, are generally tasignan, 
mentioned together. Lusignan claims the village of ‘Perapedi 2,2” 


> rianos, 


at the foot of Troéddos as their birthplace and says they were” ** 


1 This building is frequently mentioned in the accounts of medizeval travellers, 
C2. i— 
(tr) Ludolph of Suchen (A.D. 1350): ‘‘ Ex hac civitate (Famagusta) etiam Hist. de 
E : salle Ch hyp, shh 
sancta Katharina fuit orta, et adhuc ibidem stat capella ”’. pie 


(2) Felix Faber (A.D. 1485): ‘‘Salamina ergo Cypri, civitas Teucri vetusta, Felic. Fabr. 
preter hoc, quod fudit nobis odiosos detestabilesque Turcos, edidit nobis S. ea 
Barnabam Apostolum, qui ibi martyrium sustinuit, et amabilem sanctamque P. 239. 
virginem Catharinam, que ibi nata esse dicitur, et in loco nativitatis capella 


hodie peregrinis monstratur ”’ 


(3) Mr. John Locke (30th Sept. 1553): ‘‘In the morning we ridde to a Hackluyt’s 
chappell, where they say Saint Katherine was borne (!). This Chappell is in youths 
Olde Famagusta.”’ 


2"H ayla Mapla Myrnp Iwdvvov tov perovouacbevros Mdpkov, ajrov buyarnp 
"AptotoBovrov adeApov rod ’Aroarddov BapydBa. 


vol. ii., p. 108. 


Menology 
(3rd May). 


Synaxaristes 
(38rd May). 


Acta 
Sanctorum 
(19th Feb.). 


Synaxaristes 
(19th Feb.). 
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martyred on the banks of the Kurias near the town of Kilanion.' 
According to his account, on the spot where their blood fell ‘a 
spring of water gushed out. The stains, so he affirms, still 
remained to his day, and were visible on the earth and “rocks 
beneath the water. ‘The accuracy of this statement he vouches 
for by personal experiment. ‘The legend doubtless owes its 
origin to the presence of some reddish rocks on the supposed 
site of the execution, the colouring of which is due to certain 
minerals. But it serves, notwithstanding, to confirm in the 
minds of the superstitious peasants of the district their faith in 
the story. Kyprianos in one important particular differs materi- 
ally from his brother historian. He says that the martyrs were 
natives of the Thebaid, but met martyrdom in Cyprus. ‘The 
account given in the Menology is quite at variance with the 
Cypriot version, making not the slightest reference to the island 
in connection with the two saints. Timothy, whose grade in 
the church was that of reader, was twenty days after his marriage 
with Maura apprehended by the pagans and handed over in 
chains with his wife to Arrian, Prefect of the Thebaid, who 
ordered him to produce and burn the sacred books. On his 
refusal he was subjected to various excruciating tortures, but 
still his resolution remained unshaken. His wife was next 
directed, under threat of death, to use her influence with her 
husband and induce him to abjure Christ, but she refused. 
Whereupon, after being herself cruelly tortured, the two were 
nailed to a wall, where they remained for nine days, till death 
mercifully released them from their sufferings. 


(2) The Foreign Saints. 


Auxibios (17th Feb.) was a native of Rome and the son of 
wealthy heathens. On arriving at the age of manhood his 
parents wished him to marry, but he refused, and in spite of 
their threats and persuasions resolved to become a Christian. 
Seeing there was no prospect of being able to gratify his wishes, 
while he remained under the parental roof, he determined to 


1 Santa Maura, Santo Timotheo, suo marito, nacquero nel casale di Perapedi, 
et furono martirizati nella citta di Chillani, presso al fiume: et dove fu gittato 
il sangue, passa di sopra una fonte, nella qual si vede il sangue dentro nell’ 
acqua attaccato in terra, et nella pietra, et mai non va via, et io vidi, et toccai 
GPR il coltello la verita. 

2H ayla Matpa, cal Tiuddeos, exovor Marpiia thy OnBalda, mAhy O€Aover va 
€uaptupnoay eis Kumpoy. 
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leave Rome. Accordingly he made his way secretly to Ostia 
and finding there a ship bound to the East he embarked, land- 
ing in due course at Limne in Cyprus, about four miles from the 
town of Soli. Here he encountered Mark who, in company with 
Timon and Rhodon, was hiding from the Jews after the murder 
of Barnabas. In answer to the Evangelist’s inquiry as to who 
he was, Auxibios replied that he was a native of Rome and had 
come to Cyprus because he was a Christian. His appearance 
and replies so pleased Mark that the latter at once baptised and 
consecrated him bishop, sending him to labour at Sol. By St. 
Paul’s direction Herakleides, then Archbishop of the island, 
subsequently appointed him to that See, where he continued 
for fifty years. His brother and successor, Themistagoras, is 
credited with giving a rare instance of fraternal appreciation. 
Observing the many miracles wrought at his predecessor’s grave 
he ordered his clergy not to open it, when the time came for his 
own interment, as he did not consider himself worthy to occupy 
such a resting-place ! 


Epiphanios (12th May), the celebrated Archbishop of Sala- Menolesy 
mis, or Constantia, is rightly regarded as one of the brightest Bynaxaristes 
ditiaments of the Cypriot Church. Even to the present day hige ee 
memory has been perpetuated in the name of one of the many 
capes, for which the island is so remarkable. Though occupying 
such a prominent position in its ecclesiastical history he was not 
a Cypriot by birth, his native place being Besanduke, a village Boromien, 
near Eleutheropolis in Palestine.! There he is said to have ® 32. 
first seen the light in the decade between a.p. 310-a.p. 320. 

His parents are reported to have been Jews and to have brought 
him up in the national faith until his sixteenth year, when he em- te Earl 
braced Christianity. It was probably owing to this early training Gol 10446. 
that he acquired that intimate acquaintance with Hebrew which 
he displayed in his writings. His life having been written by three 
biographers there exist copious sources for his history. His early 


1Lusignan, however, claims him as a native of the village of Marathasa or Lusignan, 
Kalopanagiotis in the Valley of Marathasa at the foot of Mount Troddos :— nicht 

“‘ Epiffanio, Arcivescovo di Salamina, over di Costanza: il quale era nato dal 
casale Marathases,’”’ a statement which De Mas Latrie declares to be in Hist.deChyr., 
accordance with the general tradition of the island: ‘‘ La croyance générale de} P: * 
Vile place le lieu de sa naissance au village de Kalapanaioti, dans la vallée 
du Maréthasse, au nord de l’Olympe.” Notwithstanding this assertion the 
Orthodox historian, Kyprianos, follows the more universally received opinion ae reat 
regarding the place of his birth :— 

Avrds 6 ‘lepds Tarhp marptda etxe Thy Polvixa ef ‘EBpatwy yevynevos. 


Sozomen, 
H. E., lib. 
viii., c. 15. 
Sokrates, 

. E., lib. vi., 
c. 14 


Acta Sanct. 


tom. iii., p. 36. 
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years we are informed were passed in Egypt among the monks, 
where he doubtless acquired that taste for monasticism which so 
characterised him in after life. At the age of twenty he returned 
to his native place, where he founded a monastery. He was 
well versed both in sacred and profane learning, but credulous 
and. bigoted to a degree, and a rigid stickler for orthodoxy. 
During his lifetime he was the object of extraordinary venera- 
tion to the Christians of his day. St. Jerome in his effusive 
admiration for the man has gone so far as to describe him as 
“the last relic of ancient piety”. After being ordained presbyter 
by Eutychios, Bishop of Kleutheropolis, he was (a.p. 868)’ 
elected Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, to which island he had 
followed his master, the hermit Hilarion. Over this See he 
presided for the long period of thirty-six years. The greatest 
stain on his reputation is the unworthy part he played in the 
attack on the saintly Chrysostom, to which he was instigated 
by Theophilos, the crafty Patriarch of Alexandria (a.p. 403).’ 
This, however, proved the last exploit of his long life, for, as 
he was returning to his diocese before the meeting of the Synod 
of the Oak, he expired on shipboard within sight of Constantia 
at the advanced age of ninety-six.2 His death under these 


1 Anno circiter 368 vel 369 insulz Cypri metropolita et Constantiz sive 
Salamis episcopus factus est. 


2Sozomen and Sokrates report that Epiphanios’ last words to Chrysostom 
were: éeAml(w oé uh) dro8avety emicxomoy—to which Chrysostom rejoined: ovd€ éyw 
o€ THS OHS emiPHoeTOat TéAEwS. 

The Menology represents the incident differently. According to it Chrysos- 
tom, on hearing that Epiphanios had assented to his exile, wrote informing him 
that he would never again in consequence sit on his episcopal throne, to 
which Epiphanios replied : "A@AnTa& *Iwavyn malov kal vira. 

Theophanes alludes somewhat differently to the interchange of compliments 
which took place between the two prelates, paar de br Kal ‘Twdvyn Thy e éy TH etopla 
TeAeuTiy eofrAwaoey (1.€. Epiphanios) ra?lwdvyns Emipavi@ thy év T@ mAol@. 


° Polybios (c. 63) represents Epiphanios just before leaving Constantinople 
as informing the Emperor Arcadius that he was then one hundred and fifteen 
years and three months old, having been consecrated a bishop when sixty, and 
having discharged the duties of that office for fifty-five years. Papebroch 
questions the accuracy of this statement for the following reasons :— 

(1) Jerome writing in A.D. 392 of Epiphanios, ten years before the latter’s 
death, says that at the end of his life he was still engaged in literary labours—a 
statement hardly to be understood of a man 105 years old. 

(2) No one would credit a man of that extreme age with being equal to the 
fatigues of a journey to Constantinople. 

(3) From a statement made in a dialogue respecting Chrysostom between 
Palladios, Bishop of Helenopolis and Theodore, a Roman deacon, to the 
effect that Epiphanios was a bishop for thirty-six years, Papebroch conjectures 
that the saint was about ninety-six at the time of his decease, being born in 
A,D. 308 and consecrated in a.p. 368. 
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circumstances is commonly reported to have happened in fulfil- 
ment of a prediction uttered by that persecuted saint. 
There is still extant a life of the Archbishop, the joint pro- vitas. 


5 . - : a, Pc Epiphanii 
duction of two of his most intimate associates and disciples, excerpta ex 


John and Polybios, which differs very materially from the unis ex ei 
account already given. The former of them, who had been an {23 ze. 
inmate of Epiphanios’ monastery at Besanduke, and the special ? **: 
companion of his travels, seems to have played the part of a 
Boswell, unknown to his master and contrary to his express 
commands. On his death-bed he confided his memoirs to Poly- PelybiiRhino. 


bios, charging him to continue the work and assuring him that Episcpt 
his life would be miraculously prolonged for the purpose. The ® ®P!Phanit. 
latter accepted the task and remained with Epiphanios, whom 

he survived. ‘Though he brought the prelate’s remains back to 
Salamis he was not present at the funeral. His absence he 
explains by saying that before the burial of the body he had 

gone by the saint’s instructions to the Thebaid, where he was 
detained and forcibly consecrated to the See of Rhinocorura. 

This part of the narrative was subsequently furnished at his 
request by Sabinos, Epiphanios’ successor. 

This biography has been viewed with very grave suspicion, as 
it has been found in several important particulars to be utterly 
at variance with other reliable sources of information.! In fact 
the Bollandist editor has declined to have recourse to it at all, 
while Baronius has censured its inaccuracies in the very strongest 
terms. 

According to it the father of Epiphanios was an agricultural 
labourer, while his mother helped to support the family by 
weaving linen. ‘They had two children—Epiphanios, and a 
daughter named Kallitropos. When the former was ten years 
old his father died, leaving his mother in great poverty. ‘There 
happened to be residing at Eleutheropolis a certain Jewish 
lawyer, named Tryphon, a very estimable and religious man, 
who possessed property in the saint’s native village. He had 
known the family, and now offered to adopt Epiphanios—an 
offer which his mother gratefully accepted. He taught the boy 


The Menology curiously asserts that Epiphanios only agreed to the banish- 
ment of Chrysostom by the threat of the Empress Eudoxia that she would 
otherwise reopen the heathen temples. 


1 Plurimis acta ea esse conferta mendaciis judicare cogetur cum Baronio, ad Acta ganct. 
ann. 372, num. 18, quisquis eam (vitam) contulerit cum infra proponendis cen- (42th May). 
suris seu observationibus :— 

Itaque iis que dixi actis omissis, ea colligere aggredior que ipse de se pauca 
satis, plura quz alii indubitati scriptores suggerent. 
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the requirements of the Law and the elements of Hebrew 
learning. Tryphon had an only daughter, whom he designed 
as a wife for Epiphanios, but the project fell through owing to 
her death. At his death he left all his property to his adopted 
son, who, on the death of his own mother, took his sister 
Kallitropos to live with him. ‘The circumstances which led 
to Epiphanios becoming a Christian are thus told by his 
biographers. One day, as he was riding through Besanduke, he 
encountered a Christian monk, named Lucian, who was traversing 
the streets of the village on foot. At the moment of their 
meeting a beggar seized Lucian by the feet and asked an alms, 
declaring he had not broken his fast for three days. Lucian 
having nothing else presented his cloak to the suppliant. While 
Epiphanios was a spectator of this charitable act, he saw a 
white garment descend from heaven and cover Lucian, in place 
of the cloak he had just given away. Filled with amazement 
at the sight he got off the animal he was riding and, falling 
prostrate before the good man, demanded who he was. Instead 
of answering, Lucian in turn asked his questioner to what faith 
he belonged. On Epiphanios replying that he was a Jew he 
inquired how he could put such a question to a Christian, seeing 
that the animosity between the two creeds was so great. Epi- 
phanios next desired to know whether any obstacle existed 
to his becoming a Christian and was informed there was none 
save his own reluctance. Seven days after their first meeting 
he received his new friend into his house with his own mother’s 
sister, Veronica, who presided over a community of nuns. The 
result of this chance acquaintance was that Kpiphanios and his 
sister became members of the Christian Church at Besanduke. 
To Veronica he afterwards entrusted the charge of Kallitropos, 
bestowing upon her at the same time 1000 pieces of money. 
Then having sold all his property except forty pieces, which he 
reserved for the purchase of religious books, at sixteen years 
of age he accompanied Lucian to the latter's monastery, the 
inmates of which earned their livelihood by copying books. 
Here he met one, who was destined to exercise the greatest 
influence upon his after life. This individual, Hilarion, the 
celebrated hermit of later times and the successor of Lucian in 
the headship of the monastery, was already renowned for the 

many miracles which he had wrought. ‘To his care the young 
neophyte was now entrusted for ‘instruction in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

The circumstances, under which Epiphanios became connected 
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with Cyprus, are as follows: Being informed by the captain of 
a ship, which had just arrived at Cesarea from Paphos, that 
Hilarion had taken up his abode in a cave near that town, he 
determined to seek him out. Taking with him his two friends, 
John and Polybios, he proceeded at once in a Cypriot ship in 
quest of his old master. Great was the joy at the meeting 
between them. After two days’ intercourse Epiphanios resolved 
to return and, on Hilarion asking where he was going, replied to 
Ascalon, Caan and the desert beyond. Hilarion Adsined him to 
proceed to Salamis instead, assuring him that he would find there 
a place to dwell in and warning him that the voyage he contem- 
plated would be attended with great peril to him. On arrival 
at the coast with his two companions Epiphanios found two 
ships bound for Ascalon and Salamis respectively. Contrary to 
Hilarion’s advice they embarked in the former, but scarcely had 
they put to sea when a violent storm arose, which threatened 
them with destruction. After contending for four days with 
the tempest they put into Salamis, exhausted with the dangers 
and privations through which they had gone. When the ship 
had refitted they were about to continue their j journey when the 
event occurred which changed the whole course of Epiphanios’ 
life. All the bishops of the island were then assembled in con- 
clave at Salamis to elect a successor to the Archbishop, who had 
lately died. Some days had been already spent in solemn 
prayer to God that He would reveal to them their future head. 
Amongst the number of the assembled prelates was a venerable 
old man named Pappos, bishop of the insignificant little town 
of Chytri, distant about twenty-five miles from Salamis. He 
had been a bishop for fifty-eight years and was held in the 
utmost respect by his colleagues for his sufferings in the times 
of persecution. He was gifted, moreover, with a kind of 
divine prescience, through which it had been revealed to him 
that Epiphanios should be the new bishop of Salamis. — It 
happened to be the season when the grape harvest was ap- 
proaching maturity. Before sailing Epiphanios proposed to 
his companions that they should go into the market and buy 
some grapes. He had just chosen two very fine bunches and 
was in the act of paying for them, when the saintly Pappos drew 
near, his tottering form supported by two deacons and attended 
by three bishops. Addressing Epiphanios he invited him to 
leave the fruit with the Teen aut and ac company them to the 
church. ‘The latter, accepting the invitation, Pappos on their 
entrance requested him to offer prayer, when he excused himself 


Jerome, 
Epp., 51, 82. 


Robertson, 


Church Hist., 
vol. i., p. 442. 
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on the plea that he was not in orders. The words had scarcely 
left his lips before one of the deacons by main force dragged 
him to the altar, where, after being rapidly passed thr whi the 
grades of Hae and priest, he was consecrated bishop.’ On 
leaving the church at the conclusion of the ceremony they re- 
paired. at once to the episcopal residence, when Pappos urged 
Epiphanios to address the assembled fathers as their spiritual 
head. The newly-consecrated prelate begged, however, to be 
excused, until Pappos explained to him that what had just 
oce Lr ratl was the result of a divine revelation and that Heaven 
itself had selected him as their head. 

It was not likely that the appointment of a complete stranger 
to so important a post would be allowed to pass without a 
protest. Signs of discontent were soon forthcoming, the oppor- 
tunity for their display being given by Epiphanios himself. 
Within three days of his consecration to the See a certain 
Kugnomon, a native of Rome, was imprisoned by one of the 
leading citizens of Salamis for a debt of one hundred pieces of 
money. Being a foreigner and possessing no friends in the city 
no one would trouble to procure his release. Epiphanios hear- 
ing of his sad plight pleaded on his behalf with his creditor. 
Finding there was no chance of setting him at liberty, until the 
claim iad been paid, he took the smoutit necessary for the pur- 
pose from the Church funds. A certain deacon named Charinos, 
a rich man, whose ambition had been disappointed by Epipha- 
nios’ preferment, saw in this circumstance the occasion for which 
he was looking. Calling together the clergy of the diocese he 
endeavoured to excite hier ‘against the newly-appointed Arch- 
bishop. Addressing the latter he mquired whether he, who 
had come among them a perfect stranger without a rag to his 
back, was not bouton with having obtaitled the See ‘that he 
must squander its revenues also. He called upon him either to 
refund the money he had purloined or depart to his own country. 
It so happened that EKugnomon on his release had proceeded 


1 Epiphanios was subsequently guilty of this irregular practice himself when 
in the diocese of Eleutheropolis he forcibly ordained Paulinian, St. Jerome’s 
brother, to the offices of deacon and presbyter. 

Robertson says that the practice of forcible ordinations was a remarkable 
feature of this age. Both forced ordinations and the hasty promotion of neo- 
phytes were after a time forbidden by canons and by imperial edicts, in some of 
which a curious distinction was made between the case of bishops who had 
been ordained without their own consent, and that of presbyters or lower clergy 
in like circumstances. The latter were allowed to renounce their orders; but 
this liberty was denied to the bishops, on the ground that none were really 
worthy of the episcopate but such as were chosen against their will, 
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straight to Rome, where he had sold his property, and had 
placed the proceeds in the hands of the Archbishop. This sum 
Kpiphanios had distributed among the needy with the exception 
of one hundred pieces, which, in consequence of this speech, 
he handed over privately to Charinos with the words: “Take 
the money I expended on behalf of the stranger’s liberty”. 
Charinos at a second meeting of the dissentients showed them 
the money, which he pretended he had wrung from the Arch- 
bishop. His brother clergy, disgusted at the vindictive spirit 
he had. displayed, bade him rétiirn it—an injunction which he 
took care not to obey. ‘Though Epiphanios showed no resent- 
ment at his conduct, retr ‘bition was not slow in overtaking the 
offender. It was the former’s custom to entertain at his resi- 
dence the clergy of the diocese, he himself during the meal 
reading to them from the Gospels, which were his inseparable 
companions. During one of these repasts a raven flew in at the 
window and uttered three loud croaks. Charinos, who was one 
of the party, asked the assembled guests what if was that the 
bird had said. On the question being put by him three times 
Epiphanios, who had been in no wise disturbed by the interrup- 
tion, replied that he knew. Charinos thereupon vowed to put 
him in possession of all his property if he could tell him. In 
answer to the chailenge Epiphanios replied the bird had an- 
nounced that Charinos should no longer be a deacon. No 
sooner had the individual named heard these words than he was 
seized with a sudden trembling and, being carried home by his 
servants and put to bed, died next morning. His wife strictly 
observed the terms of the wager, for she handed over all the pro- 
perty of the deceased to Epiphanios, who in return made her a 
deaconess, at the same time restoring the use of her hand, which 
for ten years she had lost through paralysis. After such a warn- 
ing no one thought, for a while at least, of further opposing Epi- 
phanios. But if his biographers may be credited, though open 
resistance was now at an end, still for a long time feelings of 
resentment continued to be cherished against the alien bishop 


ao 
On one occasion a plot was even formed against his life, the ring- 
leader being a deacon named Rufinus, who hoped, if successful, to 
become primate himself. It was his duty to arrange the episcopal 
throne, and one day, while so engaged, he placed in that part of 
it, where Epiphanios would sit, a sword, covering it from view 
with rugs. ‘The Archbishop somehow or other must have re- 
ceived notice of the plot, as on ascending the steps of the throne 
he called to Rufinus to remove the covering, and on his refusal 
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removed it himself, when the sword falling down pierced the right 
foot of the conspirator. ‘The latter, after some words of rebuke 
from his intended victim, withdrew at his orders from the church 
and three days later met the fate usual to all the adversaries of 
Kpiphanios. The opposition, which had thus been silenced 
during his lifetime, manifested itself again after his death in 
the following manner: When the body. was conveyed into the 
metropolitan church of Salamis for interment, two deacons, 
Longinus and Petronius, converts from Valentinianism, objected 
to its burial within the walls. 'This act excited great commo- 
tion in the city, as a rumour had somehow got abroad that an 
attempt would be made to carry off the sacred remains. Accord- 
ingly on the tenth day after their sojourn in the church, Sabinos, 
another of the deacons, in spite of the opposition which he 
encountered, proceeded with his own hands to dig a grave for 
their reception. Longinus and Petronius, joined by others of 
the disaffected, who doubtless thought they might now safely 
vent their spite, tried to forcibly prevent the execution of 
his purpose and presumed even to lay hands upon the corpse. 
When the uproar was at its height, Sabinos bethought himself 
of invoking the aid of the deceased prelate in defence of his own 
outraged memory. Scarcely was his petition for help concluded 
when speedy punishment befell the offenders. Longinus fell to 
the earth dead, while Petronius, deprived on the moment of the 
use of his hands and voice, was carried home to die also four days 
later. After this salutary warning the obsequies were allowed 
to proceed without further interruption. 

The death scene of the famous ecclesiastic has been touchingly 
described by Polybios. He expired almost within sight of the 
walls of that city over whose spiritual destinies he had so long 
presided. On the outskirts of Salamis, at a place called Dianeu- 
terion, sailors were put ashore to inform its inhabitants of the 
grievous loss they had sustained. ‘Men and brethren, citizens 
of the populous metropolis of Constantia, come down to the 
sea at the place called Dianeuterion and receive the precious 
remains of our holy and most blessed father Epiphanios, for 
he has finished his human life.” At the news the shadow 
of a great sorrow seemed to fall upon the town where the 
aged prelate had for so long been an object of pride and 
affection to all alike. Crowds ran down to the spot indicated, 
filling the air with their lamentations, while the roads were 
thronged with sorrowing country folk flocking into Salamis 
to do honour to the memory of their venerated pastor. 
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All felt that in him they had lost in truth a father and 
friend. 

His body remained in Cyprus undisturbed until the reign of gyprianos, 
Leo the Philosopher (4.p. 886-4.p. 911), when it was carried off” 
to Constantinople by that imperial resurrectionist with other 
sacred treasures of the same kind, which the island formerly 
possessed. Lusignan professes to have seen in Famagusta al Lusignan, 
subterranean cave to which the saint was wont to retire at” 
seasons of penance.' ‘This retreat contained a rock about two 
arms’ length in circumference, from which water annually flowed 
drop by drop on the eve of his festival and continued doing so 
throughout the whole of the following day. 

Epiphanios was the author of numerous works, of which the 
following are still extant :— 

1. Panarium (rravapwov, the “ medicine chest”), composed 
during the reign of the Emperor Valens (4.p. 374-6, or 377), at 
the request of Akakios and Paul, two heads of monasteries 
in Coele-Syria, to combat the numerous heresies of the period. 

ii. Anchoratus (ayxupwrTos), the anchor or defence of the 
faith, especially of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

ill. Anacephaleosis (avaxedaraiwots), a summary or abridg- 
ment of the Panarium. 

iv. A treatise on the twelve gems which were in Aaron’s 
breastplate. 

V. Weplt méTpwY Kai cTAOUOV. 

Hilarion (21st Oct.), a contemporary of Constantine the menotogy 
Great, and one of the best known of the early Christian ant bia 
anchorites, spent the evening of his days in Cyprus. ‘The his-**°%? 
tory of his life has been written by St. Jerome from information [iieron, Vite 
mainly supplied by his attached friend and disciple, Epiphanios, (Pat. Tat 
the great Bishop of Constantia. He was born of heathen 
parents at Thabatha near Gaza and educated at Alexandria, 
where he became a disciple of the famous Egyptian hermit 


1Essendo arcivescovo fece una penitentia sotto ad una spelunca, la quale ¢ 
dentro di Famagosta, sopra la quale é una strada, et di sotto é sasso vivo 
grande et grosso da due braccia in circa, et ogni anno al mese di Maggio quella 
grotta comincia dalla vigilia di questo Santo, et dura tutto il giorno della festa, 

a gocciare una acqua chiara et limpida, et va gocciando pian piano, et io ho 
veduto il predetto miraculo con gli proprii occhi. 

Cf., the following :— 

“At Famagusta, on the vigil of the feast kept in honour of St. Epiphanius, Porcacchi, 
Archbishop of Salamis, who did penance in a cave near the city, pure and L'isole pit 
sparkling water was seen to trickle gently from the rock of the grotto and again mondo, ab16 
to stop. This too answered to the wishes of many pious persons, who kept it tela 83). 
to use as a medicine or a charm.” 
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Anthony. After a sojourn of two or three months with the 
celebrated recluse he returned at the age of fifteen to his native 
land, accompanied by several monks. His parents being now 
dead, he distributed the property which they had left him partly 
among his brethren and partly in charity, and then retired into 

sozomen, the desert seven miles from Majoma, where he spent the next 

15.) ” fifty years of his life in the practice of the most rigid asceticism. 
The saint in his pursuit after godliness would seem to have 
utterly neglected the kindred virtue of cleanliness. He 1s said 
to have cut his hair only once a year and that on Easter Day. 
His clothing consisted of a hair shirt, which remained unwashed 
from the day he put it on—it being a favourite saying of his 
that cleanliness in such a garment was a superfluity ‘—until it 
fell in shreds off his back ; a coat of skin, the parting gift of his 
master Anthony ; and a cloak of some coarse material. His bed, 
which was laid upon the bare ground, consisted of reeds only. 
From his sixteenth to his twentieth year his only shelter from 
the sun and rain was a little hut thatched with rushes. After- 
wards, however, he constructed a narrow cell, five feet high and 
not much longer, more resembling a tomb than a dwelling, 
which served him as an abode. Practising from the very first 
the greatest abstemiousness in the matter of diet he had gradu- 
ally so trained himself that, during the later years of his life, his 
daily allowance of food and water amounted only to five ounces. 
This meagre fare he would not allow to pass his lips before sun- 
set even on festivals or in periods of extreme weakness. 

To escape the importunities of the many visitors, whom the 
fame of his sanctity drew to his desert solitude, and the increas- 
ing hostility of the citizens of Gaza, he at last quitted the 
neighbourhood of Majoma and, taking ship to Alexandria, made 
his way across the desert to the oasis remotest from civilisation. 
Finding it impossible to hide his identity even in so secluded a 
spot he resolved, after a year’s sojourn there, to conceal himself 
in one of the Mediterranean islands. Accordingly journeying 
to Paraetonium, a city on the confines of Libya, he found a 
ship bound for Sicily, in which he embarked with a companion. 
Being without the means of paying for their passage, he offered 
in lieu of money a copy of the Gospels, which he had transcribed 
with his own hand. But the captain commiserating his poverty 
refused to deprive him of it. On landing at Cape Pachynum 
he selected a retreat some twenty miles inland, through fear lest 

Hieron, Vita 
- ana 'Superfluum esse dicens munditias in cilicio querere. 
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merchants coming from the East might meet him and reveal 
his name. ‘There the two recluses for a while supported them- 
selves by cutting wood and selling it in the nearest town. His 
identity, Bwatery was discoydredi notwithstanding all his pre- 
cautions, in the following marvellous’ manner: An officer of 
the Imperial Guard, seized with a fit in the basilica of St. Peter 
at Rome, under the influence of the demon who possessed him, 
cried out in his paroxysms: ‘A few days ago Hilarion the 
servant of Christ landed in Sicily and, as no one recognised him, 
thinks he has escaped observation. But I will go and make 
him known.” Embarking at once with his servants on a vessel 
bound for that island he ianded at Pachynum, and under the 
guidance of the demon made his way to the hut in which the 
recluse was living, when immediately his ghostly tormentor left 
him. As might be supposed from this surprising event the 
usual crowd of suppliants once more gathered round Hilarion. 
During his sojourn in Sicily he was joined by his favourite 
disciple Hesychios, who, after searching for him in vain for three 
years, learnt the secret of his retreat from a Jew pedlar at 
Methone. Driven finally to Cyprus by the unwelcome atten- 
tions of his admirers he settled at Paphos,! taking up his abode 
at a spot two miles from that city. But he had cite been there 
twenty days when the local demons, through their victims, 
announced his presence in the island. After a residence of two 
years he had determined in consequence to return to Egypt, 
when Hesychios persuaded him to retire instead into a more 
secluded part of the country. ‘The faithful disciple visited every 
region of the island and at last hit upon what seemed a likely 
spot, to which he at once led his master. ‘The new retreat was 
situated in a most inaccessible place among the lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains of the northern range, overlooking Kyrenia. 
The property of a heathen, it was surrounded by” trees and 
supplied with an abundance of water, containing besides a house 
and garden with fruit trees and the ruins of an ancient temple. 
Previous to the saint’s arrival it had been the habitation of evil 


" According to Sozomen it was at the village of Charbyris in the neighbour- g.,omen, 
hood of Paphos that he settled at the request of the then Archbishop: 7) 5¢ H.E., lib. v. 
TeAevTaiov mapamAéwy Thy Kimpov, katipev eis Tidpoy mporpameis re mapa Tov TéTe © "I 
Kumpéwy émickdmou, irydanoe Thy evedde SiatpiBhy, Kal wep XdpBupw, xwploy ottws 
erovomalduevov, epiroadoet. 

Kyprianos, however, states that he took up his abode there at the request of Kyprianoy, 
the Bishop of Paphos: 61a mapakAhoews Tov TéTe THS Tdou apxiepews. 

Cf. Ludolph of Suchen (a.p. 1350), ‘‘ Prope Paphum est locus ubi sanctus Hist.de Chyp., 
Hylarius degebat et multa miracula faciebat ”’. ii., p. 


Lusignan, 
p. 18 (a). 


Itinerar, 
lib. ii., c. 39. 


Bohn’s Anti- 
uarian Lib. 
arly Travels 

in Palestine, 

p. 141. 
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spirits, who, perceiving that they could no longer remain with 
him for their companion, raised on his approach a terrible uproar 
to scare him away.! The holy man, nothing daunted by the din, 
merely acknowledged their efforts by remarking that he had at 
last come to a place where he was welcomed with music. Such 
a specimen of ascetic humour proved too much for his ghostly 
serenaders, who retired in despair, leaving the facetious anchorite 
in sole possession. Here he passed the last five years of his life, 
rarely, if ever, disturbed in his meditations save by the faithful 
Hesychios, who frequently visited him in his mountain retreat. 
At length, in his eightieth year, feeling the approach of death he 
wrote mith his own ane a short letter, bequeathing to Hesychios 
all his worldly possessions-—consisting of a copy of the Gospels, a 


hair shirt, cowl and cloak. Has closing hours were soothed b 


the presence of some pious Christians, who came from Paphos 
to be with him at the last, and by a lady named Constantia, 
whose daughter and son-in-law he had once miraculously snatched 
from death. ‘These he charged, as soon as all was over, to bury 

his body in the garden without delay in the clothes he was wear- 
ing.” Hesychios was absent when his master died. Hearing of 


1T] quale (Santo Hillarione Abbate) quando venne nell’ Isola, fuggendo la 
moltitudine dell’ infermi, et altri inspiritati, ando in questo castello, il quale non 
era cosi forte, ne 4 modo di castello, ma pit. presto di un casamento con il suo 
giardino, et quello lo adimandavano il Dio d’ Amore, et era di un gentile; ma 
li diavoli anchora habitavano in quello. Et quando ando in quel luogo questo 
Santo di Dio, li diavoli non poterono pit habitare in quello, anzi facero grandis- 
simi lamenti et strepiti, accioche il santissimo huomo si fuggisse, et esso si 
allegrava, dicendo esser venuto in uno luogo, nel quale gli sonavano le citare. 
Dipoi andando nell’ horto ritrovo il patrone quasi morto in terra disteso dalla 
lepra, et maravigliandosi Hillarione, in che modo potesse cosi leproso haver 
salito in quel luogo, lo risand subito. Dipoi havendovi dimorato Hillarione, 
all’ ultimo mori, et fu dalli suoi discepoli sepelito in quel giardino, onde facea 
concorrere da tutta l’isola gli oppressi di varie infirmita, et si sanavano, et cosi 
gli fu fabricata la chiesa. Dipoi in capo dell’ anno havendo inteso un suo 
discipolo caro, che in quel luogo l’haveva accompagnato, si parti di Egitto, et 
fece mostra di habitare appresso al suo maestro, et venendogli destro lo rubbo et 
lo condusse in Egitto. 

The Chateau Dieu d’Amour, for so Hilarion’s last retreat in the island is 
locally called, seems at first sight rather an incongruous abode for a man 
devoted to celibacy and asceticism. The title, however, is derived from the 
ancient name of the place, Didymos, so called from the two points of rock on 
which the castle is built. Vinisauf alludes to it as ‘“‘ castellum Didimus nuncu- 
patum ”. This fortification, erected subsequently to Hilarion’s sojourn, played an 
important véle in the medizval history of the island. It is now a ruin, having 
been dismantled by the Venetians. 


2Cf. (1) Sir John de Mandeville, a.p. 1322 :— 
‘In the castle of Amours lies the body of St. Hilary ”’ 
(2) Guillaume de Baldensel, a.p. 1336 :-— 


‘‘ In Cypro est corpus B. Hilarionis sub custodia regia in castro quod Geda- 
mors dicitur ”’ 
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his death he returned to Cyprus and, under pretence of wishing 
to be near the body, took up his residence in the garden where 
it was interred. After ten months had elapsed he at last suc- 
ceeded, at the risk of his own life, in carrying it off secretly to 
Majoma for burial there in the monastery, which the saint him- 
self had founded. 'The theft of'so holy a relic naturally caused 
great commotion in the island and was attended also with fatal 
results, as the devoted Constantia, on hearing what had taken 
place, fell down and expired. Jerome reports that a great feud 
afterwards sprang up between the Syrians and the Cypriots 
respecting the saint. ‘The former prided themselves on the 
possession of his remains, while the latter asserted that his spirit 
still lingered among them. Though miracles were of frequent 
occurrence in both places, yet the garden in Cyprus was more 
favoured in this respect, perhaps, as Jerome suggests, from the 
saint’s greater affection for the spot. <A chapel now in ruins 
was subsequently built on the site of his first interment, which 
in Lusignan’s time enjoyed an annual income of 100 ducats. 


Lazarus, after his resurrection at Bethany, was placed by the xyprianos, 
Jews, SO the tradition runs, in a leaky boat at Joppa, with his aan 
two sisters and other companions, and committed to the mercy haben ia 
of the winds and waves.' From this point, however, there is 
great divergence in the various legends. ‘The Cypriots affirm 
that he was wafted to their shores near Kition and consecrated 
first bishop of that town by all the Apostles on the occasion of 
their alleged visit. ‘There he eventually died and was buried after 
presiding over the See for thirty years. On the discovery of his 
tomb in a.p. 890 his remains were by order of the Emperor Leo 
transferred to Constantinople and there deposited in a church 
specially constructed for their reception. ‘They were subse- 


1°O ays Ad(apos, bv averrnoey 6 Kipios tetpahuwcpoy, pevywv Ty dpyly tay 
Tovdalwy THs ‘IepovoadAnm Ae, kal epvdAdxOn eis Thy Njoov, érov Sty joay “EBpator 
kata Tov mpodsnbevTa vouoyv TeV ‘Pwudywy, doris HmreiAn Odvaroy ky éxatolxer “EBpatos 
eis Kiémpov. wera tavta jAOoy of ‘AmdaroAa cis Kimpoy kal thy éxepordynoay 
*"Apxiepea Kitiwy, dou Kal darédave. 

The law, to which Kyprianos here alludes, was not passed until after Lazarus’ 
decease, viz., about a.p. 115 during the reign of Trajan, when the Jewish revolt 
took place. 

“There is a large ancient church at the Port (Larnaka) dedicated to 5. 
Lazarus, where they show his sepulchre; it is a small grot cut out of the rock ; 
they say that this saint, being put into a boat at Joppa, and committed to the 
mercy of the sea, he was drove to this place, and became bishop of it, and that 
his body was stolen away by the French, and carried to Marseilles : but the 
French say that he was drove on their coasts.” 


Voyages du 
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Hiv.tii., cn 4; 
p. 305. 
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quently stolen from the Imperial City by the French and carried 

to Marseilles. ‘The French are just as positive that on leaving. 
Joppa the saint was borne by the sea to Marseilles and became 

bishop of that city. A mediaval traveller, the Seigneur de 

Villamont, who visited Larnaka in 1589 and has given us a 

description of the tomb, stoutly maintains the claim of his 

countrymen—all Greek traditions to the contrary notwithstand- 

ing.' He suggests in explanation of the discrepancy the existence 

of two individuals of the name, one of whom may possibly have 

been the Bishop of Kition in question, though certainly not. the 

Lazarus of Bethany and erstwhile Bishop of Marseilles. These 

conflicting statements might be reconciled by supposing that the 

relics were carried off to that town by the French on the sack of 
Constantinople in 1204, when so many similar objects of venera- 

tion were known to have been stolen, but for the remark of an 

English historian of the twelfth century, Roger de Hoveden, 

who states on the authority of an older tradition that Lazarus 
was formerly Bishop of Marseilles and died there.” 

Though the native writers are unanimous on the subject, Le 
Quien is not disposed to recognise the Lazarus buried at Larnaka 
as the Lazarus of Bethany, and adduces the following reasons for 
rejecting the claim :— 

1. The Menology (Edit. 1628) makes no mention of Lazarus 
as Bishop of Kition, but merely states that his remains were 


1 Nous monstrans lorsque nous estions en terre une fort antique église, 
qwils affirment avoir esté edifiée par Saint Lazare, portant son nom encore 
jusques aujourd’huy. Pour dire la verité elle est bastie a l’antique, et y entre 
fort peu de lumiere, sinon par les portes quand elles sont ouvertes. Du costé 
droit en y entrant vous y voyez un vieil sepulchre, pour entrer dans lequel on 
descend quatre marches aprés avoir passé par un certain petit endroit assez 
incommode, puis allumant un flambeau vous voyez ledit sepulchre gentillement 
fait, et orné de marbre en quelques endroits, ayant deux pieds de largeur et 
trois de hauteur, et me fut asseuré pour certain que c’estoit le sepulchre de 
S. Lazare, et que l’Empereur Leon surnommé le Philosophe fit porter son 
corps a Constantinople. Zonare historien, Tome 3, en dit autant. De ma part 
je croirois qu’il y auroit eu deux Lazares, l’un desquels, pourroit avoir esté 
Evesque de Chity, et aprés sa mort ensepulturé en ceste Heglise, dediée en son 
nom, mais de dire que ce soit celuy que nostre Seigneur ressuscita, c’est 4 mon 
advis une erreur evidente, car nous avons son corps comme celuy de la 
Magdalene en nostre France, n’en desplaise 4 Zonare et autres Grecs. 


2 Massilia est civitas Episcopalis sub potestate regis Arragonice. Ibi fuerunt 
reliquiez Sancti Lazari, fratris Sancte Marie Magdalene et Marthe; qui 
ibidem septem annis episcopatum tenuit, postquam Jesus suscitavit eum a 
mortuis. 

From the same authority we learn that a jawbone of this saint was preserved 
in the Dominican Abbey of Saint Victor on the opposite side of the harbour, 
together with relics of numerous other saints. 
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transferred from that town to Constantinople by order of Leo 
the Philosopher.’ 


9. 'Two eminent ecclesiastical historians assert that there is no Tillemont, 
ist CC. 


mention in any Greek author of Lazarus either as a bishop OF @ tom. ii., p. 33. 
Baillet, Vit. 

martyr. 88., tan} iii., 
_P. 245, sec. 2. 


3. From the silence of Epiphanios in the fourth century re 
specting the sojourn and death of Lazarus in the island, Baillet 
argues that the Cypriot tradition about the discovery of the 
saint’s tomb near Kition in the ninth century rests on no solid 
foundation. 

4. From this significant omission on the part of Epiphanios 
Le Quien himself affirms not only the probability, but also the 
absolute certainty, of Lazarus’ presence, episcopacy and death 
in the island being utterly unknown to the Cypriots of the 
fourth century, since otherwise Epiphanios would most expressly 
have noticed these facts among the other particulars he has 
given of the saint, as they would have greatly assisted him in 
his arguments against the Manicheeans. 

He, like the French traveller above named, regards the relics 

as those of another Lazarus, and suggests as ‘the probable indi- 
vidual a monk and painter of that name, who was cruelly tortured 
by the Emperor Theophilos (4.p. 829-4.p. 842) for his devotion 
to images and who, being afterwards sent by Michael IITI.? (a.p. 
842-a.p. 867), Theophilos’ son and successor, on a mission to 
Benedict HI. died while so engaged. It was possibly his body 
which was taken to Cyprus, as he thinks, and there buried, being 
subsequently removed to Constantinople and interred in the 
Church of St. Evander. 

Larnaka contains to the present day a very ancient church 
bearing his name, the erection of which has been variously 
assigned to the ee himself and to the Emperor Leo VI. At 
the “period of the Ottoman invasion, like most of the other 
religious edifices, it fell into the hands of the conquerors, from 


! The memory of Lazarus of Bethany is twice commemorated in the Oriental 
calendar, once by itself, viz., on 17th October: 

‘H dvakouidy) Tod Aewdvov Tov ‘Aylov Kal Sixalov AaCapou, 
and again on 4th May in conjunction with that of Mary Magdalene : 

‘H dvdpynois THS AvaKoidi}s Tay Aewpaywy tov ‘Aylov AaCdpov tov plaov tov 
Xpiorov, Kal THs pupopdpov Mapias Tis Maydadnrijs, K.T.A. 

The commemoration of Lazarus the painter occurs on 17th November: 

“Mynuh Tov éciov matpos juay AaCdpou Tov Caypapou”’ 


2« Hujus (i.c., Benedicti Pape III.) temporibus Michael, filius Theophili Anastasius 
Imperatoris, Constantinopolitanze urbis Imperator, ob amorem Apostolorum Bipot. 
misit ad beatum Petrum Apostolum donum per manum Lazari monachi et Sat tag 
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whom it was repurchased some years later (1589) for 3000 aspers 
and used in common by the two rival communions. The memo 
of this joint ownership appears to have continued to the time of 
Mariti (1760-67), as he mentions that the Franciscans of the 
town used to conduct two services in it annually, in virtue of its 
former possession by their co- religionists. Pietro della Valle, a 
Roman noble, who visited the island in 1625, gives the following 
detailed description of the church: “It belonged originally to 
the Armenians, and in a buttress of its outer ane all the stones 
are inscribed with Armenian letters. Why it is now held by 
the Greeks is possibly because there are no Armenians here, as 
there must have been formerly. It is very ancient, entirely of 
stone, its arrangement fantastic, though common among “the 
Greeks, for there are three aisles with a roof supported on four 
piers only, and three domes in a row over the middle aisle, and 
three apses without. Within, the space between the piers is 
used by men, the aisles on either side by women only. Behind 
the altar they show underground a tomb like a small grotto, 
which can be entered thr ough a square opening like the mouth 
of a vault. This they say is the grave of Lazarus, who was 
restored to life by Christ, adding that he built the church of 
which he was bishop,” etc. 'T he marble sar cophagus, which 
once held the remains of the saint, is still preserved in the church 
and is said to bear on one of its sides this inscription in Hebrew, 
‘“‘ Lazarus the four days dead and friend of Christ ”.* 

A curious natural phenomenon connected with Larnaka, the 
salt-lakes from which the town derives its other name of Salines, 
is traditionally said to be due to him.? The story goes that, as 
he was once walking in the vicinity of the town, he mele a 


woman for a bunch oe grapes to quench his thirst. She mock- 


‘7b dmotoy (Aelpavoy) etpébn eis Thy viv TeOemevoy éevTds wappaplvov KiBwriov 
Kata Thy wWOAW TeV KiTialwy, werd mapéAcvow XiAlwy Tay ard Tod exel evTapiagpwod 
Tov. “*Hoay 5& yeyAuumeva els TO udppapoy me BAAHY yAGoCaY TA ypdumara TAVTA. 
‘ AdCapos 6 Terpanmepos kal pidos Xpiocrod”’ 

2 Hic prope portum ruinosum, Salinarium nuncupatum, per duo fere mil- 
liaria in valle diffusa, ac littori maris propinqua, singulis annis mira gignitur 
salis abundantia ex aqua dulci congelata, et virtute solis decocta, quz judicio 
meo usui totius orbis sufficeret. Porrd de hujus salis generatione et proventu 
varia est prudentorum virorum opinio. Nam alii id attribuunt virtuti solis et 
aque, alii credunt terre vim quandam inesse mirabilem, reliqui in miraculum 
rem referunt, quod scilicet Divus Lazarus olim hac iter faciens, siti zstuans, a 
muliercula botrum sibi dari petiit, qua per irrisionem respondente, terram esse 
salis quam vini feraciorem, ‘‘Sit ita,’ sanctus ait, ‘‘salem gignat deinceps 
terra non dulcem vini liquorem.”’ Verum id lector adjudica, ego nec probaverim 
nec reprobaverim. 
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ingly answered that more salt than wine was to be got out of 
the soil. Upon this he replied: “ Be it so, let the soil hence- 
forth produce salt and not the pleasant juice of the grape” 
The chronicler, who has recorded this legend, prudently refrains 
from expressing any opinion upon it, ba leak the reader to 
form his own conclusion. 


Mamas (2nd September)! is traditionally reported to have simeon meta. 
suffered martyrdom at Caesarea in Cappadocia during the reign Bramas (Pa 
of Aurelian, a.p. 274. A considerable amount of uncertainty, exv cxv., ae 
however, seems to prevail concerning him. In the Acta Sanc- a Acta 
torum, for instance, a possible confusion between two persons of ath Aug) 
the same name is suggested. According to the Greek authorities 
he was born about s.p. 260 in the prison at Gangra in Paphla- 
gonia, where his parents were at the time incarcerated for their 
profession of Christianity. After their death, which occurred 
while still in prison, he was adopted by a meh Christian lady 
named Ammia. From his birth to his fifth year he remained 
without the power of speech. His name of Mamas he received 
from that being the first word he uttered, which he addressed to 
his foster mother. When fifteen years old he was arrested as a 
Christian and, after being scourged, thrown into the sea with a 
mass of lead ortad his neck. But his life being miraculously 
preserved he took shelter in a cave, where hed fed him with 
their milk. Being a second time seized by the pagans he was 
first placed 1 in a red-hot furnace, next thrown to the wild beasts, 
and, escaping their fangs, finally transfixed with a spear. On 
receiving his death wound he managed to craw! from the theatre, 


oa fo) 
the scene of his sufferings, toa spot about a furlong from ey 


co) o 
where he expired. There Ammia erected a magnificent church 


in his honour, where annually in the spring the Chiishians of the 
locality used ib commemorate bin. This building in course of 
time falling into ruin the Cesars, Julian and Gallus, while 
residing near Ceesarea (circ. 346) are said to have undertaken its ozomen, 
repair. ‘The former’s share in the work of restoration appears 2.” 
from some mysterious cause never to have prospered, thus pre- 
saging his own future apostacy. ‘The saint, whom the Church 

of Cyprus delights to honour, seems to Hie. been an entirely 
different person from the have According to the island 
chroniclers he was a native of Alaya on the Corley of Pam- 


1 The Eastern and Roman Churches, as will be observed, celebrate the 
memory of this saint on different days, the former on 2nd September, the 
latter on 17th August. 
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phylia, where he was martyred by the Seljoukian Turks on their 
invasion of Asia Minor. His friends are reported to have 
rescued his body from profanation by placing it in an antique 
marble tomb and carrying it with them in their flight to Cyprus. 
But the local legends account for the presence in the island of 
the holy relics in a much less prosaic way. ‘The Cypriots firmly 
believe that the sarcophagus with its precious contents, like the 
stone coffin of St. Cuthbert on the Tweed, floated like a boat on 
the sea until it arrived within a mile of the shore near Morphou, 
where it came to a standstill. The saint, appearing the same 
night in a dream to a pious Christian of that place, ordered him 
to proceed with his yoke of oxen and his four sons to the coast 
and drag the coffin to land. The man, incredulous at first, fmally 
obeyed. Walking dry shod over the sea with his sons dvd oxen, 
as though it had been on dry ground, he attached a rope to the 
sarcophagus and drew it to land. No difficulty was experienced 
in moving the heavy mass until the village of Morphou was 
reached, when it suddenly stuck fast and refused to budge, despite 
their Ghited efforts. Recognising this as a sign that the saint 
wished to find a resting place there, they endtta on the spot a 
church and monastery in his horton on the site of an ancient 


temple of Derceto, Astarte and other Syrian deities. ‘These 


c 


y f / \ 
1 éuoiws 6 G&yios Mdpas ame thy ~AAAaryiay, Kal eis Thy Cwhy Tov émlavey rods 


/ 
Agovtas Kal eydAevéy Tous, kal éroAduay tuply Kal éerdyiley Tro’s mrwxov’s* Kal 


érpétay Toy of Tovpkai, kal éoxovTiAjoer, kal erCakicOny Td yadrevtTipyw, kal exevdOny 
To) yada, Kat palverat 6 Téros TOU yaddrou cis TL xwploy THs "AAAaylas Ews Thy 
onuepoy* Kal euaptupynoey, Kal of yovets Tov €BdAay Toy eis KiBodpy Kal 51a XaptTos 
kuplov émégwoey eis Thy KUmpoy, eis Toy yiaddy Tis Oeudpdov, Kal emicaddpPOny Evov 
Kadov avOpomov va tapn Td Cevydpw Tov kal To’s 8 Tov viovs* Kal éwiyyev, Kal COjody 
To me TO cxowly Kal emfpdy Toy ws yloy Evay miKkpoy mpauay, Td Motoy iTov MOAAG 
Baperdy, br. woAAol GvOp@ror eOéArAay SiaBdoew pweyay Kémwoy va Td GUpovy* Kal byTay 
HAGey cis Thy Témoy bmov evploKEeTat OHmEpoy, Cor donkey Kal Sey Humdpnoey Tivas va 
To gadeyn* Kal ExTivay vaby Kal Bpver popos, kal ToAoUa peydAa Oadmara eis ovAOY 
Tov KdomMov, TAnYyais ayiarpevTais, Kal amod Thy CwypadiCouvy Bpver iduara eis Thy 
Aekvoglay, eis Thy Aeweody, eis Ty “Aupdxovoror, eis Thy KAavdlay. 

Santo Mama, over Mamolo, ft martirizato in Asia, et poi lo gitorno in una 
sepoltura di marmo in mare; la quale ando in Cipro, et stava sopra I’ acqua 
verso il mare di Pentaia. La notte apparse in sogno a un’ huomo dal casal 
Morfu, che levasse dal sonno, et pigliasse li suoi buoi, et andasse con li figliuoli 
sopra del mare, et non temessero punto, et ligassero la predetta sepoltura, et la 
tirassero in terra. L’ huomo non credendo alla prima, ne alla seconda, all’ 
ultimo ando, et fece come gli fu imposto, et quando hebbe caminato per terra da 
due leghe, si fermo ove hora si trova nel casale di Morfu, et non poté piu I’ 
huomo con ogni sforzo mover quella sepoltura, dalla quale hora essendovi 
fatta una bella chiesa, esce fuori un liquore continuo, come dicono, acqueo, et 
i0 |’ ho veduto, et fa grandissimi miracoli et spesso, et massime é virtuoso contra 
le fortune del mare, di che hoggi i marinari fanno grande esperientia, i quali vi 
tengono con tutti li Cipriotti grandissima divotione. 
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buildings, which seem from their construction to date from the 
Lusignan period, are still in existence, but fast falling into ruins. 

From the coffin, which is still preserved in the chureht there is 

said to exude a Fant ch watery fluid, which Lusignan professes to 

have seen. He describes it as being very Biieadkonan in the working 

of miracles, as well as a special preservative against shipwreck, so 

that in his day the island sailors made ereat use of it and in 
common with the rest of their compatriots held it in the greatest 
reverence.!. A much later writer, who has also noticed the phe- saxeuarios, 
nomenon, charges the inmates of the monastery with having Reaaceay 


boribriveld, it for their own advantage.” ‘The saint still continues 


one of the most popular objects of veneration in the island, 
where scarcely a church exists which does not contain his bion, 
He is usually represented riding upon a lion, the origin of which 
is thus explained by an English traveller: “When alive he prummona, 
(St. Mamas) either could not or wouldinot pay his kharaj, or p28” 
poll-money, and the collectors were always restrained, by the 
operation ‘of some preeternatural power upon their buthes and 
spirits, from using him in the savage manner in which they 
treated. others, iis were deficient in their payments. ‘The 
prince, being informed of this extraordinary circumstance, ordered 
him to be hunted out from the hollow rocks, caves dha oloomy 


woods in which he always lived, and brought into his presence ; 


and St. George and St. Demetrius, hearing of his being taken, 


followed, overtook, and accompanied him in his captivity. “During 
his journey to court, seeing a lion rush out of a thicket and seize 
a lamb, to the OE and astonishment of his guards, he ordered 


1 Ludolph of Suchen (a.p. 1350) mentions the healing powers attributed to nist. de Chyp., 
St. Mamas :— rallies 

‘* Sanctus Mamas, qui ortus erat de Lucania (Lycaonia ?), quem Greci pro 
liberacione apostematum devote et maxime cum mente solent invocare”’. 

Amdornua, a large deep-seated abscess, especially after fever (Hipp. Aph., riddell and 
[2° 59). Scott, p. 167. 

Another medizeval traveller, Nicole le Huen (1487), also notices the cures 
wrought by the saint. From him, too, we learn that a church was erected to Nicole le 
his honour at Nikosia, as well as at Morphou. visi 

* Aupres de la (z.e., Nicossie) bien a vii. milles est le corps de Sainct Memer, 
dont huille sort moult vertueuse.”’ 

‘‘Vendredy au matin nous trouvasmes Nychossie a soleil levant, de la nous 
rendismes en la grand esglise nommee Sainct Meme ou Mamar, dont le corps 
est hors de la cite, lequel gette huile.”’ 


2H ey T@ Tolxw TOV vaov ex AlBov TKAnNpOdD Adpvat, H5n Sé€ tapos Tod aylov 
Mduartos, elvat gapkopdyos TOY Papairay Xpdvev. Oi Kaddynpot Bud va KepdlCwor 
mwirelova L Omhy TWa Examoy er) TOU mo p.arr os Tod gapkopd-you ° bOev Kad mex pl viv ei ert 


pupoy, @ TOD Oavuatos ebépxeTar* GAAG TOvTO Kowdy elvat cis AmayTas Tovs Tdpous 
TOY ayo. 
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Machera, 
p. 70. 
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the beast to quit his prey, and his command was instantly 
obeyed by the lion, who fawned and wagged his tail, in token of 
submission. ‘The sood man, being tired with walking, took the 
lamb in his arms, ‘and mounting the wild beast, rode forwards 
to court, to the amazement of all who saw him. He presented 
himself in this equipage to the king, who, being apprized of 
these circumstances, accepted the lamb, generously remitted the 
kharaj he owed, sind gave orders that the saint should live with- 
out paying any ites for the future : thus favoured he came hither 
and built a little church, in which at his death his body was 
deposited. ‘This is one way of telling his story, which is varied 
by every papa whom you consult on the subject.” 

But there is astory to be found in one of the chroniclers which 
may explain in an even stranger fashion the presence of the lion 
in pictures of the saint. Mamas is there described as possessing 
at Alaya a sort of dairy farm stocked, not with cows as one 
might expect, but with lionesses, which he caught in the chase. 
From the milk of these animals he was wont to make cheeses 
wherewith to feed the hungry. It was while engaged in this 
charitable labour that he was martyred by the Turks, who at 
the same time overturned his pails and spilt the contents. The 
stains of the milk, so the chronicler avers, were still visible on 
the stones of Alaya when he wrote. Pococke, evidently misled 
by the saint’s name, which he spells Mamma, ascribes to him a 
wrong sex. 


No account of the Cypriot saints can be considered complete 
which omits to make some mention of those whom a modern 
writer calls the German saints of Cyprus. The subject is one 
involved in considerable obscurity, the principal sources, whence 
we derive our knowledge concerning them, being the native 
chroniclers and the service books of the native Church.? 


1 Vies des saints allemands de 1 Higlise de Chypre publiées par Constantin 
Sathas, Génes, Imprimerie de l’Institut royal des sourds-muets, 1884. 

2 The offices of these German saints are contained in two separate volumes 
entitled as follows :— 

I. "AkoAov0la tov arylov lepoudprupos Ocpdmovros Tov OBavuaroupyov, exdobeioa 
omovd hj Te Kal piror lu Samdyy Tov evyeverratov Kuplov Kuplov Mixaja (7?) TOU 
parapior dr ou Kimpov, a,wa’. ‘Everinot, 1801. Tlapd NikoAdm TaAukel r@ ee 
"Iwayviywy. Con sovrana approvazione, 8vo, p. 23. 

2. “AkoAov@ia: Tay doiwy ‘Avacractov, Xaplrwyvos, Avteyriov Kal Kevdéa, Tod 
darogr dou Kal evayyediorou Aovka, Tod arylov Anuntpiavov Kv0fpns, kal Kwvoray- 
tlvov udprupos. Noy Td mperoy exdobetrar omovdy wev Kat damdyn rod Haxaprarrdrov 
Kal ceBaopuwrarou apxiemickdmov mdons Kbmpov Kuplov Kuplov Xpuodybou, dv émo- 
raglas dé rod Kumpiavod apxiuar8plrov, SiopOw0etoa as oidy Te bird Tod lepod.andvou 
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Macheera attributes the presence of these saints in the island Machera, 
to the conquest of Palestine by the Moslems, when the Christians bs 
there were compelled to seek a home elsewhere.! Three hundred 
of them, according to him, comprising both clerics and laymen, 
came to Cyprus and, to escape the notice of the heathen, who 
were then dominant in the island, divided themselves into ‘Small 
groups of twos and threes. Lusignan’ s version, however, directly rusignan, 
contradicts this account.?_ He states that at the time whi thie ® Ay) 
Latin Christians took up arms in defence of the Holy City, 300 
of these warriors of the Cross, French and German, all barons, 
seleneurs, and men of renown, came to Cyprus and settled in 
various parts of the island to lead a devout life. So exemplar 
was their conduct that the Orthodox inhabitants still hold them 
in the highest respect, though, as Lusignan remarks, they are 
not wont to reverence modern saints, especially Latin. One of 
these holy barons was Jean de Montfort, whom he styles rusignan, 
Marshal of Cyprus, and brother of Philippe de Montfort, Seigneur” ” 
de ‘Tyr and "Admiral of Cyprus. ‘The number of these saintly 
immigrants is the only pomt in which these chroniclers agree. 
Machera, it will be observed, places their appearance in Cypr us 
after the capture of Jerusalem by the Arabs in a.p. 638, while 
Lusignan assigns to it a date at the close of the thirteenth 
century, when Acre had been lost to the Christians. The dis- 
crepancy may be explained by the fact that these two writers 
assign to two definite periods movements which were in reality 


AvOiuov, tay Kumplwy, a,vo0’. ‘“Everinot, 1779. Tapa NikoAdw TaAucet te ef 
*Iwayvlywy. Con licenza de’ superiori e privilegio, 8vo, p. 132. 

Mr. Cobham has published in the Excerpta Cypria an English translation of 
some of these offices. The original volumes containing them are extremely 
scarce and difficult to procure even in Cyprus. 


l’Oray ot Zapaxnvol em pay THY yhy THs emayyeAlas, tore ebyiiKkay of mrwxol oi 
XpioTiavol arovd éyAuT@oay Kal en iryay dou nopay Karapyyty ° joay apxtemloxomot, 
émiokdmol, iepets xal Aaixol, kal € emiyyav Garou prdoay « kal hpray kal els Thy meplpnuoy 
Kurpoy ula ouvrpopla, i darou jhoay 7’, dvoudror, kal ypoiKkayra br. EAAnvEs epevTedyay 
Toy TOmov, dia Toy poBov emiyyay eis TO evay Hépos, kal els Td &AAOy Kal eondipay Thy 
viv Kal éumfjcay wéoa, Kal empooedxouvtay TE Veg, nal hoay Svo tpels ayTdua, Kal 
elxay Tay SovdcuTiy arov Tors eSovdrevyey Td experdCovyvtay Sid THY Cwhy Tous: Kal 
eroddvay eis Toy avToy ynaly, Kal wodAol && abTey Tous épavepoOnoay BV ayyéAou, 
&AAot dia Ta Oavwacra Oavuara. 


2 Nel tempo che li Christiani Latini presero la Croce in favore della citta 
santa di Hierusalem, per liberarla dalle mani delli perfidi, veduto che non 
poteano far’ altro, perche cosi piacea alla maesta divina, trecento di quelli 
fra Alemanni et Francesi, ma tutti Baroni, Signori, et huomini illustri vennero 
in Cipro, et quivi si sparsero per li casali a fare vita santa, et cosi fecero tutti. 
Onde li Greci li tengono tutti in grandissima devotione contra li loro costumi, 
percioche eglino non vogliono riverire li santi moderni, massime Latini. Uno 
di quelli santi Baroni fu il beato Giovanni di Monforte. 


Theophanes, 
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col. 901, 1001). 
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spread over a considerable interval of time. In the Byzantine 
annalists frequent mention is made of the flight of the anchorites 
from the Holy Land to escape the persecutions of the Arabs. 
For instance it is recorded that in a.p. 744, under Constantine 
Kopronymos, and again in a.p. 819, andes Michael I., great 


numbers of them for that reason sought a refuge in Cyprus. 


Sathas is of opinion that it was during the occupation of the 
island by the Arabs after its abandonment by Justinian IL., 
between a.p. 690 and a.p. 697, that the arrival of the 300 took 
place, and he gives the following reasons for arriving at this 
conclusion:' Macheera states that this immigration occurred 
while the island was in possession of the heathen. ‘The life of 
Constantine, too, mentions Sabinus as being then governor. 
This individual Sathas conjectures to have been a Greek rene- 
gade, who was a fierce persecutor of his former co-religionists 
and possibly the same who later on revolted against the Arabs 
in Khorassan in a.D. 692. With regard to their German na- 
tionality it is expressly so stated in their biographies, and this 
testimony is further corroborated by the hymns in which the 
Cypriot Church still celebrates their memory. In the offices we 
have only the names of the following four preserved to us, but 
there is a list of others to be found elsewhere, whose reputation 
for sanctity has descended to the present time :—? 


1 Chypre ainsi abandonnée resta aux mains des Arabes pendant sept ans 
(690-697). C’est pendant cette période qu’eut lieu ’émigration dans ,l’ile des 
300 ermites allemands, dont la mémoire est encore vénérée par VEglise de 
Chypre. Nous sommes poussés a fixer cette date par le récit de Machéras 
disant ‘‘qu’alors les paiens y dominaient,”’ et surtout par la mention dans 
Voffice de saint Constantin du duc paien de Chypre, Sabinus, sous lequel 
Vermite subit le martyre. Ce gouverneur de Chypre était sans doute un grec 
renégat au service des Arabes, qui persécuta avec acharnement ses anciens 
coreligionnaires. Je crois méme que ce renégat est le méme mapdBovAos Sabinus 
qui en 692 se révolta contre les Arabes dans le Khorassan. 


2 Ebploxerat eis Thy TMepiorepdvay THs Meoapias 6 Gyios Avaordou.os 6 Oavuatoupyéds, 
eis Thy “Opmerlay 6 Gryios Kwvorayrivos orparidrns, eis Thy Sivray 6 Gryios Oeparray, 
eis THy Tloraulay 6 Gyios Sw Cduevos, mpds Tov KdCa Tipavyn 6 dyios Wikrnros, eis rd 
Kdotpoy Tov aytov ‘IAaplov 6 dy.os ‘IAaplwy véos, pos Thy KvOplay 6 ayios "Emiupdvios, 
Td KOLMNT hp Tov €ivat els povatlay, kal of rémo. epnuddnoay, eripay Thy aylay Tov 
Kapay Kal Td elxovlopara, Kal éBahay Ta cis pvrAatw eis roy Kour(ouBevrny. Eis Thy 
Kopotvour 6 aytos "Hpdxdeuos enloxomos, 6 &irytos Aavpéyrios, 6 dytos EAT (8.08, 6 &yios 
Xpirrdpopos, 6 ) arytos: ‘Oper ns, kal 6 ciytos Anuntpiavds, d1od ToAoMovy dareipa Batpara. 
Eis 7d Acuxdvixoy 6 &yios Evonuiayds, els Thy Mepiorepdvay Tov Kobyrn Tet lad 6 &yos 
BapvdBas Kat 6 dytos ‘IAaplwy, eis thy "Axedy 6 ays “HAidpwros, ayios "AvéovOerni0s, 
6 &yios Taupodlrns, 6 &ytos Mayuéeyioros, ral 6 dy.os Mapvovtios, 6 &yios Koupyovras* 
mpos Thy Zwrlay 6 &yios Eipnyinds, kat eis To KiAdvy Aros, 6 G&yios @epdrwy, Kad els 
Tov Méppov 6 a&yios Oeoddat0s, ka 6 Gyros TloA€uios* eis thy Bacay 6 ays BapydBas 
movaxos mpos Thy “Arexrdépay: eis evay Témoy Acyduevor eis THY TAuplay 7d Koywnthpy 
tov aylov Kaciavod kat rd o@udy Tov Kal Eoprd(ouy tov Ti ws’ cewreuBplov. “Erepos 
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Therapon ! (14th May), the scion of a noble family in Germany, fates ies 


allemands, 


renounced all the advantages of rank and spent his time instead suman 


in frequent attendance at the churches and in diligent study of 
the Holy Scriptures. Having passed through all the inferior 
grades he was, in consequence of his exemplary life, chosen by 
popular hethisetit to fill the See rendered vacant by the death of 
his bishop. After his consecration he gave conspicuous proofs of 
his devotion to the true faith by causing the lapsed and heretics to 


a-yios Kaovaybs els THY AvSlwouy kal Eoprd Cou Tov Thy vorepny peBpovapn, kal Eopra Cour 
Tov Kal Thy 5” duceBplov, Kal Td KOWUNTH PLY Tov eis Thy AkvAov. ‘O &ytos "AdEziavdpos, 
6 &yios Xapérns, kal Er Epos "Emipdvios eis TOV Kovpdaxay. ‘O Gytos Thrywy rad 6 
&y.os X pir dpopos els Th "Apdday ° 6 Gytos Kaddytios, 6 &ytos ’Ayamus, kal 6 &yios 
BapAdm eis thy Tapaclay: eis Td Tlépa 6 a&yios Baoide.os émlaxotos Kal 6 tiryios 
Anuntpiavds ericxowos. “Exe 3oAAob’s &AAOus 60d ovdty epavepwOnaay, Tovs molous 
Kal Tovs &vw0ev va Tapakadovmey Va Tapakadrcoovuy KUpioy Thy Bedy va amroByddn Thy 
avriy vijoov ard Trovs &beous “Ayapnvors. 

-Akdun 6 drytos bdtios wAnciov ’AOiévov, Kal Kpacouvy Td mpagretoy “Aytov Porn, 
kal Eopracerat in’ lovAlov kal ToAOUa TOAAG Oavuara Kal eivat ard 7’. 

‘Opoiws els THY ynv Tod KdCa TMipayn mpos Tov Bopeay ebploxerau jlo. Tepyiepa 
yeudrn Aclpava, bytoy A€yovrat “Aytot bayeytes * wal TO Aetpava eoTeyyaray kal 
HABay kal eKohATOay bomep TET pal, Kat dy evyn kavévay Bapy ws ylov TET pO Kal elvau 
arov Tovs tT’ dmod puyay Gare THY 2upiay. ‘Ouolws cis To Xwplov toy Adpvakay & : 

N mov TOU aylov OAdidvov amd Tors 7’, 

Regarding these “Ayio: davévres Lusignan writes as follows: ‘‘ Nella citta di ae 
Cerines, over li appresso e€ un monte et una grotta, nella quale voi vedete >: * (@). 
dentro del sasso vivo impastati capi d’huomini, mani, piedi, dita con le 
unghia et altri ossi, et li Greci li chiamano Santi, et moloitades, cioe in Latino 
Santi confessori, et fanno miracoli”’ 

Drummond appears to have visited the spot mentioned by Lusignan, as he Drummond, 
says: ‘‘From this delightful retirement (i.e, Dela-Pays) I went to Ayios? 
Phanentis, the rocks of which are washed by the sea, and there I found 
several human bones and teeth petrified. The country people who, you know, 
abound in legends, say that a vast number of foreigners, called Allani, who 
came from a savage country to subdue and seize their fruitful lands, were here 
shipwrecked and perished; their bones, as a punishment, and monument of 
their crimes, were turned into stone as we now see them, though some of them, 
being converted to the Christian faith, lived happily in the island and became 
saints. Of this number was Saint Mamas, of whom such honourable mention 
hath been made; yet some say he was a native of the island, while others 
affirm he was born upon the main. Ridiculous as this fable may appear, there 
is certainly some foundation for it. We know the Goths invaded Greece, and 
visited some of the islands; and though I do not remember the circumstance 
in history, some of them may have made an attempt upon Cyprus; else how 
should the inhabitants become acquainted with the word Allani, and transmit it 
from father to son ? ”’ 

“Dans un village de la partie orientale de Vile, Rizocarpasso, les habitants @:0e"t 
ont les yeux bleus, le teint clair, les cheveux blonds tombant sur les épaules. Geologie de 
D’ou vient ce type blond perdu au milieu des types bruns des autres Chypriotes ?” Oren p. 217. 


1 The Turabi Teke in Old Larnaka, sometimes called St. Arab, and frequented Perernta 


by both Moslem and Christian worshippers, preserves the memory of St. The- Cypria, p. 239 
rapon. 
Michael (?), Archbishop of Cyprus, published in 8vo at Venice, 1801, the 


~ 


> / 7 c / / an “~ 
aKoAovbia TOU arylou lepoudprupos MepamovtTos Tov Pavpuatoupyou, 


Cf. Acts 12, 


vv. 7, 8. 
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return to it. When he had presided over the diocese for several 
years a fierce strife occurred through the action of the iconoclasts. 
Therapon took a courageous stand against these enemies of the 
faith, who accordingly laid hands upon him and tortured him by 
tearing the flesh from his bones with pincers. In the midst of 
his agony the saint found strength to thank his tormentors for 
what they were doing, assuring ‘them that he was quite willing 
they should cut off his flesh strip by strip for the honour of 
Christ and the holy eikons. The inhuman wretches next tied his 
hands and feet and threw him into a dark dungeon, but the 
doors were scarcely closed when the angel of God appeared and 
freed him from his bonds. On the following morning the saint 
was taken out of his prison and questioned again, but remaining 
unshaken in his convictions was scourged and condemned to 
exile. Before quitting the scene of his labours he warned his 
persecutors that for their obstinacy and ill-treatment of him 
God would soon visit them with palsy as a punishment for their 
sins and a warning to others. The prediction was hardly uttered 
before its accomplishment took place, a lightning flash from 
heaven suddenly striking and paralysing them all. On leaving 
his native land Therapon went to Jerusalem to-worship at the 
holy places. He had not been there long before he became 
noted for the many, miracles which he wrought. On one occasion, 
as he was walking in the Holy City, a distracted Jewish mother 
fell at his feet dvfa besought his aid on behalf of her dead son. 

Moved with compassion he stretched out ‘his hand over the 
corpse, at the same time saying: “ In the name of Jesus Christ, 
whom the impious Jews under Pontius Pilate crucified, arise”. 
These words immediately caused the dead to return to life. 

The woman then falling a second time at his feet requested him, 
since he had raised hirik son from the dead, to cause the youth to 
be born again in baptism. Having Uhiarsed this petition also 
she published abroad the miraculous resurrection of her son. 
After residing for some time longer at Jerusalem, where he 
became universally known through the wonders that he did, 
‘Therapon set sail for Cyprus. A native of that island named 
Sosios, who hospitably received him on his arrival, was cured of 
his sities by his saintly guest. His wife, who was lying ill with 
fever, was also restored rte health. Other Cypriots, too, who 
were afflicted with various maladies, recovered through the mere 
laying on of Therapon’s hands. He boldly rebuked the heretical 
Deipassians for their errors, when one of them, a very presump- 
tuous fellow, gave the saint a blow in the face for his censure, 
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Some days afterwards, repenting of what he had done, he came 
to Therapon and asked his forgiveness. The latter instead of 
granting his prayer drove him out of his presence with curses as 
one cut off from the glory of Christ both now and for ever. He 
explained why he had acted thus by saying that he had seen a 
vision of the Saviour in the form of a child wearing a coat torn 
from top to bottom, and that it was his assailant and his com- 
panions who had thus rent it. The pious Cypriots were filled 
with wonderment at the virtues of the saint. The then arch- 
bishop, being informed in a vision of the purpose of Therapon’s 
mission, begged him to remain in the island and labour there for 
the conversion of souls. On consenting, he was appointed bishop 
of a district bordering on the sea. Romie time afterwards the 
Arabs (under Aboubekr, a.p. 632) invaded the country, destroy- 
ing many monasteries and churches and massacring the Christians 
without mercy. ‘The good bishop was among “the victims of 
their fury, being butchered in the church while celebrating the 
Eucharist. After the murder holy melodies, so it is reported, 
resounded around the saintly corpse, a circumstance which caused 
the faithful to give thanks to God, and the assassins to feel 
sorry for their deed of blood. Tradition states that on the 
eve of another Arab invasion (Abdalmelek, a.p. 690) the saint 
appeared and ordered the removal of his remains Me Constan- 
tinople. 


Nikodemos Hagiorites,| whom Sathas calls the Greek Bollan- 
dus, though mentioning his name under the date of 14th May, pro- 
fesses utter ignorance concerning his history, as the materials 
for his biography had disappeared through lapse of time. His 
eikons, however, depict him as a monk, while tradition represents 
him as a bishop of Cyprus who suffered martyrdom. 


Auxentios (28th September). Of hi® parentage and the period Sathas, Vies 


at which he lived nothing at all is known, From his youth he allemand, 
was brought up to the profession of arms, in which he attained ¢¢ Ct. Excerpta 
great distinction. It is reported that as the result of a vision peed 
he renounced all worldly pleasures, came to regard military 


1 Nikodemos Hagiorites (7.e., a monk of Mount Athos) was a native of 
Naxos in the Cyclades and was educated at Smyrna under Hierotheos 
Didaskalos. Wishing to embrace a monastic life he came to Athos in 1775 
and entered the monastery of Dionysios, changing his original name of 
Nikolaos to Nikodemos on his profession. He died on 14th July, 1809, aged 
sixty years. 


Synaxaristes 
(14th Feb.). 


Meta- 
phrastes, 
Vita 8. 


Auxentii. 
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glory as a mere idle dream, and resolved to sever every tie which 
bound him to earth. Having made known his intention to his 
companions in arms, who are said to have numbered 300, he 
found them all of Hie same mind and determination as hinaselh 
Immediately they set to work to carry their project into execu- 
tion. Coming to the sea-shore they found there a vessel, in 
which they embarked and were divinely directed to Cyprus. On 
reaching land they dispersed, each one choosing as the place of 
his retreat the spot, which seemed to him most suitable for the 
purpose. Auxentios himself went to the Karpasos and, having 
found a cave in a place called Ioution, took up his abode there, 
practising the greatest austerities. Several years after his death 
the inhabitants of the two villages of Komi and Nautokomi 
simultaneously discovered the cave which contained his remains. 
A dispute arose in consequence as to their possession. ‘The men 
of Nautokomi asserted that the relics belonged to them as they 
were found near their village, while the men of Komi on the 
other hand claimed them on the plea that they formed the ma- 
jority of the discoverers. To settle the question they agreed to 
bring a carriage drawn by two oxen, one from each village, and 
after. placing the remains thereon to allow the animals to go of 
their own accord whither Providence and the wish of the saint 
might direct them. ‘The vehicle was accordingly brought and 
the body laid thereon, when the oxen were left to their own 
devices. All the peasants of the district crowded after them, 
curious to see what would happen. On arriving at the spot, 
where the church dedicated to the saint now stands, the carriage 
suddenly and mysteriously came to a standstill, the oxen refusing 
to move any further. The crowd seeming the miracle shouted 
out “ Kyrie Eleison,” while the relics were placed on the ground 
and a beautiful church erected over them to the Holy Trinity. 
By the Synaxaristes (14th February) he is represented as 
having lived about a.p. 440 during the reign of Theodosius the 
Younger (a.d. 408-a.p. 450), and as being of Oriental descent. 
Originally a soldier of the Imperial Girard he retired, on becom- 
ing a monk, to the mountain opposite Oxia, an islet adjacent to 
Chalke and the other islands in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. He is said to have vigorously opposed the Nestorian and 
Kutychian heresies and to have been a most ardent champion of 
the Council of Chalcedon. During his life he was held in great 
esteem by the Emperors and at his death was buried in. the 
chapel, which he had built. Metaphrastes also alludes to his 
Eastern origin and relates that he came from Syria in search of 
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his uncle, who held high military rank at the capital, when, not 
finding him there, he enlisted in the Palace Guard (cyoAdpvtos). 


Kendeas (6th October) left his native land at the age of sathas, vies 
eighteen and came to Jerusalem, where he embraced the monas- allemand 
big life. After doing so he retir rad to the desert of the Jordan: Baas 
and discovered in a steep and inaccessible spot a cave, 11 which pp 241, 342, 
he took up his abode, feeding on the tips of the ae growing 
there. At that aes there was living in the same desert a 
celebrated recluse named Ananias. On one occasion a nobleman 
having a son, who was vexed with an unclean spirit, sent him 
to the hermit, but Ananias in his humility being unwilling to 
see him sent she patient yet farther into the dasaeh to Kendeas. 

The attendants of the sick youth after scouring the desert. for 
some time in vain at length discovered the object. of their search. 
At first Kendeas refused to listen to their appeal, but eventually, 
moved by their supplications and tears, he prayed to God and 
then turning to the demon addressed him thus: ‘ Ananias, the 
servant of God, commands thee, O unclean spirit, in the name 
of Jesus Christ to come out of this sick child”. The demon at 
once obeyed and came out without hurting any one. The fame 
of this wonderful miracle getting abroad Kendeas, much against 
his will, became a priest and entered a monastery. Finding the 
life, Laauian not sufficiently quiet and solitary he left Palestine 
aba a oan time retreated into the desert. Another miracle 
is recorded to have been performed by him while living there. 
A man, who had a child possessed by a demon, carried it to a 
certain door and, covering it with grass, left it near the entrance 
_ to the saint’s cell and then fled. Kendeas aroused by the little 
one’s cries came out to see it and, recognising the presence of an 
evil spirit, drove it out and so the child was healed. Some time 
afterwards the recluses who inhabited the desert, the saint beng 
amone the number, were forced by the persecutions of the 
Blemmyes to quit their solitudes. They embarked accordingly 
in a vessel and directed their course for the harbour of Paphos. 
But God for some secret sins, of which He alone knew, caused 
the vessel to be wrecked on the voyage. The saints in spite of 
the mishap got safely to land and scattered themselves through- 
out the island. Kendeas settled near Paphos, where he built 
himself an hut on a steep rock overlooking the sea. From the 
following stories he would seem at this period to have been the 
object of special attention on the part of the Evil One. One 
day before dawn, as he was leaving his hut, he encountered his 


Now called 
Trachonas,in 
the Karpas. 
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ghostly tormentor in the form of a man, who falling at his feet 
craved his blessing. Startled for the moment at so unexpected 
a meeting enters missed his footing and, falling to the ground, 
rolled to the bottom of the cliff. But through the mercy of 
God he sustained no injury whatever. On dnuther occasion the 
devil caused the saint to fall into the hands of a ferocious 
brigand, who beat the good man and deprived him of the few 
rags, which covered him, at the same time setting fire to his hut. 
Shortly afterwards God came again to the rescue of His servant 
by delivering the brigand over r to the governor of the district, 
who put hit to death: On a third oceasion, when the saint was 
going to visit his brethren, the devil presented himself in the 
guise of a woman, who falling at his feet besought the good man 
to bless her house. Kendeas moved by her tears consented, when 
his petitioner suddenly throwing off her clothes made an attempt 
upon his chastity. ‘This he foiled by going down upon his knees 
and having recourse to prayer, upon whith the devil took his 
departure. Kendeas having heard that there was a hermit 
named Jonas living near Nova Justiniana desired to see him. 
Accordingly setting out with this object in view he healed on 
the way the sick whom he encountered at every village. Arrived 
at last at a place called Mandrees near 'Trachias ie entered a 
cave which he found there, vowing he would never leave it. 
Meanwhile the wish to see J onas was strong within him and he 
grieved that he could not gratify it by reason of the oath, which 
he had just sworn. But Providence specially intervened to ac- 
complish the saint’s desire. An angel lifted Jonas out of his 
cell, without making the least noise, and transported him to the 
cave where Kendeas had his habitation. The two hermits, 
overjoyed at this unexpected meeting, rushed into each other’s 
arms, Kendeas exclaiming as they dia so: “Glory be to God 
Who has seen fit to show! me my very dear Jonas”. No sooner 
had the words left his lips when the angel snatched up Jonas 
again and he disappeared from his friend’s gaze. This strange 
circumstance caused Kendeas to think that possibly he had been 
the victim of an illusion. Forgetting, therefore, his vow, he 
quitted the cave and took the road leading to the cell of Jonas,. 
so as to assure himself by visible proof that what he had seen 
was not a dream. Having found his brother saint all doubts 
were set at rest by the latter informing him of the miraculous 
way in which his journey had been made. 

The catalogue of Kendeas’ good deeds, as might have been sup- 
posed, is a long one. After ‘banishing many demons, who were 
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in the habit of tormenting men, curing innumerable sicknesses, 
causing springs to flow in dry places, and by his supplications 
bringing down the rain, when needed, from heaven, the saint at 
a good old age and in perfect peace yielded up his soul to God. 


Constantine (Ist July) was one of the 300 who, natives of gatnas, vies 

various countries, came to Jerusalem to worship at the holy a allemands, 
places and after wards retired to the desert of the Jordan. Ones Escort 
day this saintly band coming to the sea-shore found there a pp. 243, 244 
vessel, on which they embar ked and set sail for Cyprus, directing 
their course to the harbour of Paphos. On the voyage the 
vessel was caught in a violent gale and wrecked, but the saints 
were by the mercy of God saved and dispersed preneclncs over 
the island. Constantine and three companions retired to the 
district called Trachias, where they lived after the manner of 
the Apostles, going about and preaching Jesus Christ as the 
true God. Sabinus, the governor, being informed of their pro- 
ceedings summoned them before him. On their refusing to 
sacrifice to the heathen deities he ordered that they should be 
hung head downwards and the flesh stripped from off them. 
Though afterwards stretched on red-hot iron plates these 
martyrs, thanks to Christ, received no injury at all. Sabinus 
thereupon ordered nails to be driven into their feet and then 
compelled them to run in this condition. On the conclusion of 
these tortures they were by his orders shut up in prison. Some 
days afterwards this same prince commanded them to appear 
again before him, when he questioned them closely, and finding 
that they still adhered unswervingly to the Christian faith 
ordered them to be beheaded. Some pious believers carried off 
their bodies under cover of night and gave them honourable 
burial in the village of Ormidia. After a bane their holy remains 
became like a fountain, diffusing innumerable cures, countless 
miracles daily took place at eter tomb, and various maladies 
were healed by their means, deaf persons among others at once 
recovering their sense of heari ing. A well authenticated instance 
of one of these cures has been preserved. The then governor of 
Cyprus being afflicted with dysentery and deafness went full of 
faith to seek assistance from the relics of these holy martyrs. 
He was at once restored to health when, to show his gratitude 
for his recovery, he caused a magnificent church to be erected in 
honour of Constantine. All sufferers, we are assured, who come 
to him even now with faith are healed by the intercession of this 
holy and glorious martyr. 
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sathas, vies Anastasios (17th September) lived under the Emperors Alexios 
itera and John Komnenos, and was one of the 300 Orthodox fathers, 
Excerpta all natives of Germany, who embraced the monastic life im 
Au RR yprus while it still for med part of the Byzantine Empire. At 
the time when the Crusade was proclaimed in the West, under 
the pretext of delivering the holy places, all these saints entolled 
themselves among the other Western soldiers. But soon per- 
ceiving that theitt companions in arms persecuted the Orthodox, 
in place of delivering them, they abandoned the military pro- 
fession and became instead sellers of the heavenly army. Having 
thus exchanged their carnal weapons for spiritual they retired 
into the solitudes and mountains of Cyprus. There harassed, 
tempted and ill-treated by the devil, they succeeded with the 
help of Jesus in defeating him and wrought as many miracles 
during their lives as they did after their deaths. Anastasios 1s 
said to still prove himself the physician for every malady, helping 


without fail all who in faith demand his assistance. 


One of the most recent names in the Cypriot Calendar is that 
of Jean de Montfort, a French noble. Though a Latin and a 
member of that foreign aristocracy, which weighed so heavily 
upon the Orthodox natives, yet by his saintly character he gained 
the esteem and affection of all alike. After his death, which 
occurred in 1248, his body was interred in the Abbey Church 
of Beaulieu at Niktosib in a sumptuously gilded tomb befitting 
his rank and station.? So great was his reputation for piety and 
so powerful the influence he was supposed to possess with Heaven 
that not only the inhabitants of the island, but also strangers 
from a distance, were wont to resort to his shrine and implore 

Fratris Felicis his intercession. 3 A medieval traveller, himself a visitor to the 


Fabri Evaga- 
torium, tom. ! 
iii., p. 335. 1 Alexios I. (A.D. 1081-A.D. 1118). John, or Kalo-Johannes (A.D. I118-A.D. 


1143). 
Machera, 26 SavrCovdyns Tewovpdpre (eiptoxerat) eis thy Aevxoclay eis rd ThidAeBe 
bi (Beaulieu) apévrns Ppayr(ér(ns, 6 motos moAoua &tia Batata eis Tos doreEvets 
Kal rhs mipeges. 

* Sed et tratres Eremitarum Sancti Augustini in hortis canamellorum con- 
ventum habent, et in ecclesia eorum ad latus sinistrum est solenne et deauratum 
sepulchrum, in quo corpus nobilis cujusdam Teutonici requiescit, nomine 
Johannes de Montfort, quem Cyprii colunt pro sancto, et peregrini ipsum 
visitant et implorant. Integrum autem jacet ibi corpus, non tabefactis carni- 
bus, nervis et cute, in uno tamen brachio videtur os nudatum pelle et carne, 
quasi morsellus dentibus esset a corpore avulsus, quod sic accidisse dicitur. 
Erat quedam nobilis famina in Alemannia, dicti Johannis de Montfort con- 
sanguinea; hac cum loca sancta Hierosolymis visitasset, in Cyprum navigavit 
et ad Nicosiam venit gratia visitandi sepulchrum amici sui, beati Johannis, cui 
cum patefecissent sepulchrum et cancellos amovissent, reclinavit se super 
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hallowed spot, has left a description of the relics as he saw them 
in 1483. ‘The body was still entire after a lapse of over two 
centuries, except that the bone of one of the arms was partly 
visible, as though a piece of the flesh had been bitten out. In 
explanation of this circumstance the following tale of marvel is 
recorded. A certain noble lady from Germany, said to be a 
relative of the saint, while making a pilgrimage to the holy 
places at Jerusalem came to Cyprus to pay her respects at the 
tomb of her kinsman. When the custodians had thrown open 
the shrine and removed the grating she flung herself upon the 


corpus ejus, applicans os ad scapulas, tanquam eas deoscularet et longioribus 
osculis demulciretur, occulte autem dentibus suis in carnes corporis defuncti 
morsum impressit, evellens petiam, quam clam in sinum abscondit secum 
portare volens pro reliquiis in patriam. Mira res! dum navem ingressa fuisset, 
et jam longe in mari essent, omni secundo vento caruerunt, et aliis navibus 
prospere procedentibus navis illa penitus non processit. Videntes autem 
marinarii hoc miraculose fieri, ceperunt mansiunculas, singulorum saccos, 
peras et cistas perscrutari, et de singulis inventis rationem petere, sicut moris 
est fieri instante singulari impedimento. Cum autem morsellum panniculo 
involutum reperissent, audita veritate, quam mulier confitebatur, redierunt in 
portum unde exierant, et ipsum morsellum cum in locum suum reposuissent, 
expedito itinere mare sulcabant. 

Faber is evidently mistaken in stating that Jean de Montfort’s tomb was in 
the church of the Augustinians. Machzra, who wrote nearly sixty years before machara, 
his visit to Nikosia (circ. A.D. 1426), says that it was in the Cistercian Monastery P- ® 
of Beaulieu. Nicole le Huen (1487) describes the body as being deposited near 
the church of the Carmelites, which was in its turn near the royal palace: 
‘‘Aupres de nostre couvent repose le corps de Sainct Jehan de Montfort tres 
tous entier, et est le plus beau mort qu’onques fut veu dessus la terre. Par 
devotion et par grant erre le peuple y ha pour sante acquerir”. ‘The full title of 
the former establishment was Sainte Marie de Beaulieu, corrupted subsequently 
into Bialeuq (TMidAeBe). It was also known as Notre Dame des Champs and 
Saint Jean de Montfort. When Lusignan wrote it had passed into the posses- 
sion of the Observants. The saint’s body was still contained in the church at the 
period of the Turkish conquest, as we learn from the same author, though 
what has since become of it is unknown. 

Giovanni di Monforte Marizale di Cipro e conte di Ruchas, fratello del quale Lusignan, 
fu Philippo di Monforte, governatore d’ Ancon, overo Tolomaida, Barone di Quinta: 
Francia, mori in Nicosia pieno di opere buone, e sante, e fece molti miracoli. P. 52(b). 
Fu sepolto nel monastero di Santa Maria, delli monaci di San Bernardo, e poi 
per la devotione che havea il popolo a questo santo, fu chiamato quel monastero 
di San Giovanni di Monforte, et in successo di tempo dato questo monastero alli 
frati di San Francesco osservanti. 

Jehan de Mont-fort, Francois, Comte de Ruchas, et Mareschal de Cypre, rusienan, 
duquel le frére nommé Philippe estoit gouverneur de la Ptolemaide en Il’an mil Description de 
deux cens cinquante six, fut pareillement homme de saincte vie, et fit plusieurs chypre, 
miracles en sg mort, le corps duquel est demeuré entier sans pourriture. I] fut ?-  (®)- 
enterré en PBelise ¢ de Nostre-dame-des-Champs, ot il y avoit des Moynes de 
Vordre de S. Bernard, ausquels sont succedé depuis les Cordeliers de l’Observance. 
Cette Eglise pour les grands miracles que ce sainct corps faisoit, changea son 
nom, et fut appellée Sainct Jehan-de-Montfort, la feste duquel est celebrée au 
mois de May. Je ne scay maintenant si la cruauté des Turcs se sera retenué 
de mettre les mains a ce corps sainct, et s’ils l’auront laissé entier. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie, 
coll. 911-912. 


Labbe, 
Concil., tom. 
xi, (pars 2), 
col. 2404. 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
xxXvi., col. 337. 
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body and pressing her lips to the shoulders, as though to: kiss 
them, remained in that attitude for some time. But this she 
did merely the better to conceal her real intention, which was 
to bite out a piece of the flesh with her teeth and carry it home 
as a relic. At last, having accomplished her purpose, she rose 
from the body and, leaving the church with the precious morsel 
secreted in her bosom, hurried down to the ship. But the 
sacrilege was destined to be revealed in a very strange and un- 
expected fashion. After the vessel had got some distance out 
to sea the wind suddenly dropped and, though other vessels 
passed under swelling sails, this particular one failed to make 
any way at all. ‘The superstitious sailors, regarding the occur- 
rence as an omen, commenced to overhaul the passengers’ cabins 
and baggage to discover the cause of the phenomenon. ‘The 
piece of flesh from the corpse of the sainted John was at length 
brought to light when the thief, seeing further concealment was 
impossible, confessed what she had done. Without delay the 
ship was brought back to land and the morsel returned to its 
former place, when the voyage was resumed without any other 
obstacle being encountered. 


Eudes de Chateauroux, Bishop of 'Tusculum, when Cardinal 
Legate in the East, ordered (a.p. 1248) that special honour 
should be paid by the Latin clergy to certain of the native saints, 
whom he mentions by name, v2z., Barnabas, Epiphanios, Hilarion, 
Nikanor, 'Tychicos, Jason, Spyridon, Aymon (Ammon), Alex- 
ander, Potamios and Nemesios.! 

The T'résor de Chronologie gives the following synopsis of 
the principal saints of Cyprus with their approximate dates :— 


Circ. 53. St. Barnabas. 
Furst Century :— 
St. Aristion, one of the seventy-two disciples. 


St. Epaphras, first Bishop of Paphos. 


1“Vicet autem sancti Dei sint a tota ecclesia honorandi, super quos post 
Christum sua jecit fundamenta, specialiter tamen ibidem eorum est habenda 
memoria veneranda, ubi vitam finiere temporalem, adipiscentes eternam. Cum 
igitur nonnullos apud Cyprum sanctos legamus ad Dominum migrasse, videlicet 
Barnabam, Epiphanium, Hilarionem, Nicanorem, Tychicum, Jasonem, et 
Spiridionem, Aymonem et Alexandrum, Potamium et Nemesium: et pro tribus 
illorum tantum in Nicosiensi ecclesia intellexerimus novem fieri lectiones, 
nolentes ut aliis honor debitus subtrahatur, preecipimus ut per omnes ecclesias 
Latinorum in Cypro, in die festo cujuslibet predictorum fiant novem lectiones 
de martyribus sive confessoribus, prout decet.”’ 
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St. Epaphroditos, Bishop of the Karpas. 

St. Herakleides, disciple of St. Barnabas, Bishop of 'Tamasos 
and martyr. 

St. Lazarus, Bishop of Kition. 

St. Philagrios, martyred in the valley of Solia. 

St. Tychicos, first Bishop of Neapolis near Amathus. 

St. Auxibios, first Bishop of Soll. 


Uncertain Period :— 
St. John Lampadistes, or the Illuminated. 
SS. Potamios, Nemesios and Didymos, martyrs. 
St. Tharape. (Can this be St. Arab, the name by which St. 


Therapon is still known in Larnaka ?) 


Third or Fourth Century :— 
St. Nichitas (Niketas ?), Bishop of Kythraea or Chytros. 
284-305. St. Lucian, the senator, martyred in Cyprus under 
Diocletian. 


St. Philoneides, Bishop of Kurion. 


Third Century :— 

SS. Alexander and Ammon, disciples of Origen, martyred in 
the valley of Solia. 

304. St. Afra, patron saint of Augsburg. 

305-315. St. Aristion, priest, St. Domitian, deacon, St. Athan- 
asios, reader, martyred at Salamis under Maximian. 

307-324. St. Theodotos, Bishop of Kurion, martyred under 
Licinius. 

347. St. Triphyllios, first Bishop of Ledra, and disciple of St. cire. 370. 
Spyridon. 

371-372. St. Hilarion, originator of monasticism in Palestine. 

Circ. 374, St. Spyridon, Bishop of 'Trimythus. 


Fourth Century :— 

St. Catharine, of Alexandria or Mount Sinai, said to have 
been born in Cyprus, martyred during the fourth century. 

St. Dimidios, Bishop of Ledra or Nikosia, disciple of St. 
Triphyllios, 7 

SS. Kendeas, Makedonios, Bishop of Ledra, and Nichitas, 
believed to have been Bishop of Kythrzea, or Paleeo-Chytro. 

St. Theodoros, Bishop of Kurion. 

St. Theodoros, Bishop of Kyrenia, martyred under Constantine. 

St. Tychon, Bishop of Amathus and successor of St. Mne- 


monios. 
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Fourth or Fifth Century :— 
St. Arkadios, Bishop of Trimythus. 
403, St. Epiphanios, Bishop of Constantia or Salamis. 
582-602. St. Leontios, Bishop of Neapolis and Amathus 
during the reign of the Emperor Maurice. 


Stath Century :— 

St. Tychon, Bishop of Amathus. 

St. Gregorios, Bishop of Constantia or Salamis at the close of 
the sixth century. 

616. St. John the Almoner, founder or patron of the monas- 
tery bearing his name in the Machera mountains, where he 
died, 

634, St. Therapon. 


Seventh Century :— 
St. Sozontas, shepherd, martyred in Cyprus under Abubekr. 
Circ. 760. St. Paul martyred in Cyprus by the iconoclasts, 
790. St. Theophilos junior died in Cyprus. 


Circ. 1248. St. Jean de Montfort. His festival occurs on the 
8th May. 

1269. 'The blessed Hugo di Fagiano. 

1270, 1271. The blessed Bartolommeo di Braganza, Bishop of 
Limassol. 

Ante 1294, St. Limbagne, a nun and native of Cyprus, who 
died at Genoa. 

1366. The blessed Pierre de Thomas, Archbishop of Crete, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and Legate of the Holy See, who 
died at Famagusta 6th January, 1366. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RE tIcs. 


YPRUS would appear from all accounts to have formerly 
been as rich in relics as in saints. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the combined effects of time and of the many hostile 

incursions to which the island has been exposed, have spared 
but few of these interesting treasures to the present day. 
Among those which history mentions the first place must from 
their mmportance be assigned to the donations of the Empress _, 


Helena" According to local tradition this pious woman on machara, 
pp. 55, 56. 


her fortunate discovery of the True Cross, before setting it up gtrambatai, 


in Jerusalem, detached the sauppedaneum, or footrest, which had 5».*? 


supported the Saviour’s feet at His crucifixion. She directed pp.’8,’». 
: . 2 - 7 FLB 
this to be sawn into four parts and a small cross of one solid pp. mrirthen 


piece to be made from each.” Not having any means of identi- M3gh#r 


1 Kal 6ytay 7 ayia “EAévn nipey toy thuioy oravpdy Kal Euaber are Td Oatuay TOD 
TrTaupov, emipev To bromwdd.oy Srov exappacay Tors aylouvs médas, Kal EcKi€ey TO eis 
kal érotkey 500 cavidia arov Ta Tota eiryadev 1s’ ywvlais, dod macay cayiday dvo 
Koupdria, Kal Eueway Sto cravpot.—Tamloa e&hrAwoev To's cravpo’s TaY AnoTSy Ka} 
éBadrey Td waKpvow TOU KaAov me Td KOYTOTLY TOU Toynpod, Kal emotKey Eva, Td 
dmotov Kal Td wakpvow Tov moynpod me Td KOVTHTW TOV Kado, Kal erotKey TOs PB’ 
oTaupovs. 

De le doe croce di latroni, non cognoscendo qual fosse del justo et quale del 
dannato, le disgiunse et messe el legno longo de |’ una col traverso del altra et 
fece una croce, et similmente con li altri dui legni de |’ una et del altra croce 
fece un altra; in modo che tutte doe havevano del legno de la croce del justo 
latrone. Quel scagnello (z.e., suppedaneum), qual fece seguar tre segature, fece 
quattro tavole, et levati poi li quatri cantoni de esse, cavo sedise pezi di tavolette 
quadre, et rimaseno et quatro croce intregue senza alcuna zonta. 


2 Machera records a circumstance connected with the discovery of the True 
Cross, which appears to have been omitted by the early writers on the subject. 
He says that the Empress, in order to acquaint her son without delay of the 
success of her mission, caused towers to be constructed previous to the search 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople within sight of one another, from which she 
flashed the welcome news by means of fire signals immediately the object of her 
quest was found. Can it be that this legend was suggested by the similar story 
of the means employed to convey the news of the fall of Troy to expectant Zschyl., 


Agamemnon, 
Greece? 281 sqq. 


28 
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fying those of the thieves’, which were found at the same time, 

she resolved the uncertainty by so blending one with the other 
as to ensure that each should possess a portion of that which 
had formed the penitent thief’s. On her departure she carried 
with her from the Holy City in a chest the four small crosses 
above mentioned with the other fragments of the footrest, 
the nails, the crown of thorns, and thirty-six drops of the 
Saviour’s blood on a napkin, as well as the two crosses on which 
the thieves had been crucified. ‘The ship with its precious 
freight touched on its return journey at the coast of Cyprus near 
the town of Marion. ‘The Empress landed with her treasures 
and encamped on the banks of the Tetios, which from this cir- 
cumstance afterwards acquired the name of the Vasilipotamos, 
or Royal River. Overcome by the fatigues of the voyage she 
fell asleep and dreamt that she saw a young man, who’ thus 
addressed her: ‘“‘ Lady Helena, as you have already erected 
many churches in Jerusalem, so do here likewise, for it is decreed 
that men shall inhabit this land until the end of the world, and 
that it shall not lie desolate for ever. Build a church to the 
name of the holy and life-giving Cross and deposit therein part 
of the precious wood which you are bearing with you.” Awakin 

from her slumbers her first thought was to look for the chest 
and the two larger crosses. But to her dismay she found that 
one of these, together with one of the smaller crosses, had 
mysteriously disappeared. Search being made the former was 
discovered on the mountain afterwards called Olympos from the 
cross of the penitent thief, whose name was Olympas. There 
she subsequently erected a church, in which she deposited this 
holy relic, inserting in the centre of it a piece of the True 
Cross. Next observing a column of fire extending from the 
earth to the sky she approached the spot to ascertain the cause 
of the phenomenon, when on the bank of the river she suddenly 
saw in front of her the small cross, which was also missing. At 
the same moment she heard a voice urging her to build a church 


The legend itself is so interesting that no justification is necessary for giving 
it in the chronicler’s own words :— 

“Héevpe Kal TovTOV, OTL Boov emnyawev els THY ‘Tepovtadnu 6 apioev Tos &pxovres 
ort amd THY ‘lepovoaAnm els THY Keavorayrwovmohw va Krigouy mupryous yp amorKkend(y 
evas Tov &AAoy Kal vaxn dv Oparous aamrov mavw va. Awpody Mepay Kal voKray, kal vavar 

Broywor & bG0 va Sour Aapmpdy 7) 7) Kamvov els THY ‘LepovoaAnu, broywa va. molon Tara 
eis, drt TO va BpcOH 6 Thus oraupos vo. byw va ywh pads @ anov mvpyoy eis mUpyor, 
va. pain 6 Bagtrebs Thy Tepay 6mrov vaiipn n unrépar TOV Tov Ttyuoy oraupoy : Kal prov 
eyiveroy pe Tourny Thy orpdray. Tay pay dmod 7 Haxapta. * EAévn nipev rov Tiwioy 
araupdv, exelyny thy dpay Euabev To 6 vids THs 6 BaotAevs, 
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in the place where she had found it, which her heavenly visitor 
told her was called 'Tochni. This she did, as well as constructed 
a bridge over the stream, which exists to the present day. In 
this church she placed the Cross, which had been so miraculously 
restored to her, after first adorning it with gold and silver and 
pearls. ‘These remarkable relics have in their time met with 
many strange and:startling vicissitudes. With regard to that at 
'Tochni the ‘following legend is told by the island chroniclers. 

The Latin abclesiastics: so the tale runs, were greatly exercised 
at the prestige, which hid wonder-working fragment conferred Macha, 
upon their Orthodox rivals. Unable to deny the reality of the Bead 
miracles wrought by it they sought to minimise their importance f” “** 
by ascribing ther to the agency of magic, which they charged F iy sh 
the Gxeeks: with employing. Others, however, more honest pp. 250350 
acknowledged that they were directly due to ie Cross itself. 
At length one of the Latin priests, by name Jean Sardamari, 
in the year 1318 determined once and for all to deprive the 
opposite communion of this source of pride. Selecting a night 
favourable for his design he came secretly to 'Tochni and, entering 
the church unobserved: snatched up the Cross, wich he hid 
under his cloak, and thei made his way to the coast, where a 
vessel was waiting to receive him. But, wonderful id relate, 
sail was scarcely uch when a violent storm arose, which thr Stoned 
to engulf it. ‘The crew, regarding this as a sign of Heaven’s 
wrath at the sacrilege which had just been committed, put the 
thief on shore again. He, though overcome with fail at the 
unexpected turn nvents had taken, found courage to pick out 
all the jewels, which adorned it, before depositing the precious 
relic in hs holler carob-tree situated near the village of Kalamouli. 
Having thus disposed of his plunder Sardamari crete to the 
ship, which resumed its voyage without encountering any further 
obstacles. After remaiming in this strange hiding g-place for 
twenty-two years the long missing breastitel at length came to 
light in 1340 in the following strange manner : ‘An inhabitant 
of this village had as shepherd a Slave boy, named George, 
bought by him from the corsairs, who at that period infested 
the coasts of the island. One day, as the lad lay asleep, he saw 
in his dreams a vision of the Cross, which urged him to follow 
it, promising if he would do so, to point out the spot where a 
great treasure lay hidden. George mentioned to many the 
circumstances of this apparition, but all treated the story as 
mere imagination on his part. The lad, however, remained 
firmly convinced that what he had seen was true. One day, 
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while tending his master’s flock, he happened to become tired 
and lay down to rest under the very tree in which the Cross 
was concealed. Unable to go to sleep he chanced to cast his 
eyes aloft, when on the topmost bough he espied a carob growing. 
Wishing to get the fruit he threw his stick for the purpose of 
bringing it down, but the latter itself stuck fast among the 
branches. Picking up next a stone to hurl at the stick, as he 
stood poising it in his hand he saw a fire in the hollow of the 
tree. Becoming frightened lest he should be accused of having 
caused it he rushed off at full speed to the village, shouting : 
“Come quickly, for there is a fire in the tree, and I know not 
who has placed it there”. The villagers at his cry hurried to 
the spot with water and axes to arrest the conflagration. As 
they were cutting into the tree it opened a little and a perfume 
like musk issued forth. ‘The boy, who had stood an interested 
spectator of the proceedings, suddenly spied the Cross. 'Thrust- 
ing his hand into the fire he drew out the precious relic without 
receiving any hurt, exclaiming: ‘“‘ Now my dreams are accom- 
plished. Behold the Lord’s Cross. 7 Immediately the priests, 
who were among the bystanders, seized hold of it. The discovery 
had not been long made when the true nature of the find was 
revealed by the miraculous recovery of twelve sick persons. ‘The 
report of what had occurred soon attracted to the spot the 
Orthodox Bishop of Levkara with his clergy and much people. 
These newcomers set the matter at rest by declaring that it 
was, indeed, the Cross which had been stolen from 'Tochni. 
George, however, refused to part with his prize, but going with 
it to the King related to him all that had taken place. The 
latter placed the relic in his palace and would willingly have 
kept it there permanently. But after twelve days, being greatly 
frightened by a terrible vision, which appeared to him one night 
while asleep, he called George and restored to him his property, 
On receiving it back the lad carried it off to Kyrenia, where he 
became a monk under. the name of Gabriel. 

The Latin Bishop of Famagusta, Marcus, happened at that 
time to be at Nikosia. Hearing of the strange miracles, which 
had been wrought by the Cross, he roundly charged the Greek 
priests with inventing the whole story to deceive the people, 
and called upon the King to put a stop to the imposture. 
Hugues (IV.), loth to mix himself up with these theological 
squabbles, declared that the decision in such a question did not 
come within his province. Whereupon the bishop proposed a 
test whereby the matter might be finally set at rest. He in- 
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formed the King that there were two ways of testing fragments 
of the True ce If genuine they might be ed inte a fire 
without detriment, or placed upon a wound, when they would at 
once stop the figies of blood. ‘The King on hearing this agreed 
to the experiment being made. A stained! full of arenes was 
accordingly brought in. After being kindled in the presence of 
the King and his court. the Cross, which had been previously 
stripped wie its outer casing of silver, was thrown into the flames. 
There it was allowed to remain font one whole hour, until many 
began to think it must have been totally consumed, At the 
end of that time it was drawn out of the fire with the tongs 
when, to the astonishment of all, it was found on examination 
not to have received the shghtest injury. Among those who 
witnessed the ordeal was the Queen Consort, Alix d’Ibelin.? 
Some three years previously she had been suddenly deprived of 
the use of her tongue for presuming to force her way into the 
monastery of Machera,’ which females were forbidden to enter. 
No sooner did she see what had occurred than she exclaimed : 
“I believe this wood to be the Cross of Christ”. The words 
were scarcely uttered when her power of speech was fully re- 
stored. ‘The King, strongly impressed by this strange portent, 
also became thoroughly convinced of the genuineness of the 
relic. Calling 7S SN he gave him permission to depart with 
his treasure into any part on the island he pleased, at the same 
time warning him that any attempt to remove it from Cyprus 
would be visited with death. 

The Queen’s aunt,‘ Marie d’Ibelin, wife of Rupin de Montfort, 
Sire de Beyrouth, to show her gratitude for the cure wrought 


1 It appears to have been a well-known stove belonging to the royal palace, Machara, 
as the chroniclers call it :—- 
To weyay Kavovyi Td pyydtiKoy Td TeTpaKdyTOUVOY. 


“Un fogon del re grande.” 


2 Alix d’Ibelin, second wife of Hugues IV., was the daughter of Guy (II.) 
d’Ibelin, seigneur of the Castle of Nikosia. On the death of Hugues she was 
married to Philippe de Brunswick Grubenhagen, created Constable of Jerusalem 
by Pierre I. in 1360. 


ict 
p. 30. 


3 The 115th Canon of the Monastery begins thus: Tuvaig) 5&, &Baros éora 
mavrdmacw 7 Mov. 


4 The chroniclers have variously given this lady the name of (1) 7 Tawe Mapia 
TewAnole (Machera), (2) madonna Maria de Blis (Strambaldi), (3) Dama Marga- 
rita da Blessa (Amadi), and (4) Margherita de Blesia (Fl. Boustron). She was 
in reality Marie d’Ibelin, daughter of Balian d’Ibelin, Seneschal of Cyprus. 
Her husband was Rupin de Montfort, Sire de Beyrouth. Blessia or Plessia, a 
village near Lapithos in the district of Morphou, was held by a French family 
of that name which played a conspicuous part in the history of Cyprus. 


Kyprianos, 
p. 358. 


Lusignan, 
p. 9 (b). 


Machera, 
p. 89. 
Strambaldi, 
p. 31. 


Amadi, p. 407. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 257. 
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upon her niece and to ensure the safe return of her husband, 
who had been sent ona diplomatic mission to Genoa by Hugues, 
resolved to erect a church in honour of this miracle- working 
wood. Accordingly approaching the King she requested the 
grant of a piece “of land for the purpose, ” which he willingly 
hestawed upon her. She next proceeded to acquaint Gabriel 
with her intention and requested him to select a suitable site. 
In reply to his prayer for Divine assistance in his search he re- 
ceived one night an intimation through a vision to erect the 
proposed building in a spot lying between the hamlet of Hagios 
Dometios and Nikosia; which was then an unwalled town. ‘The 
work was immediately commenced, the Greek Bishop of Soli 
presiding at the religious ceremony which accompanied the laying 
of the foundation stone. On its completion the Queen proceeded 
to construct at her own expense in connection with it the neces- 
sary buildings for the accommodation of a religious community, 
besides furnishing the church with the customary service-books, 
sacred vessels and eikons. In it, too, she deposited this miracu- 
lous Cross, after first adorning it with gold and silver and precious 
stones. 

This sacred treasure, with the church in which it was pre- 
served, was known from the circumstances attending its discovery 
as Phaneromenos,! or the Revealed. The subsequent history of 
the relic is involved in great obscurity, nor can its present 
location, if indeed it still exists, be accurately determined. 
Kyprianos asserts against the earlier chroniclers that the church 
erected in its honour after its recovery was situated at Levkara, 
where he declares it was still preserved at the period when he 
wrote. Lusignan,’ his predecessor by more than two centuries, 
certainly mentions the presence of two pieces of a Cross in the 
church at that village, each four fingers broad and eight high. 
But he says there was considerable uncertainty as to what they 
really were, some alleging them to be fragments of the Cross of 


1 Kal expdxrny 6 Sravpds 6 bavepwuevos. 

Et si chiamo la Crose Ritrovata. 

Et li fece edificar la chiesia de la croce, ditta Ofaneromenos, et aliter Tu 
Pipiriu. 

Et li fece edificar la chiesa, la qual fu chiamata 0 Faneromenos in greco, 
altramente ditta Pippiriu. 


2 Nel casal Lefcara, nella chiesa cathedrale de’ Greci se ne ritrova dui pezzi, 
ogni un di quelli largo quattro dita et alto otto: dicono essere del legno della 
Croce del buon ladrone ; ma i preti dicono esser di quello scabello, che il nostro 
Signore haveva sotto alli piedi quando era nella Croce; nel quale posava li piedi. 
Sia hora di qual si voglia; tutta l’ Isola’ hain grande divotione, et e miracoloso. 
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the penitent thief, while the priests in charge declared them to 
be portions of the footrest of the Saviour’s. 

The chroniclers, from whom the above interesting particulars 
are derived, report that at the time of its discovery the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatios IL., happened to be in the island. 
Moved by the prodigies wrought by the Cross itself and by the 
Javish expenditure incurred by the Queen and her aunt in their 
anxiety to do it honour, he is said to have caused another Cross 
of walnut wood to be made, five palms in length and four fingers 
broad. ‘his, after consecrating and anointing with the chrism 
and placing within it the recovered fragment of the ‘True Cross 
and other relics, he covered with a silken veil and set up under 
the dome of the church. He directed that on the occasion of 
any public calamity, such as a visitation of the plague, locusts 
or drought, it was to be carried in solemn procession round the 
church and, after being dipped in holy water, shaken towards 
Heaven when the wrath of God would be instantly appeased. 

Next to the treasure at 'Tochni in sanctity and importance 
comes the relic deposited by the same imperial donor on the 
mountain since known as Holy Cross (Santa Croce). This peak, 
called by the natives Stavro Vouni (dpos Stavpod), is 2260 feet 
in height and distant some fifteen miles from Larnaka. ‘Though 
to all : appearances a detached mountain mass, it in reality forms 
the most easterly summit of the great range occupying the 
south-western district of the island: Bbwis said by some of the 
local chroniclers to have received its appellation of Olympos 
from the Cross of the penitent thief, whose name they assert to 
have been Olympas.! Unfortunately for the correctness of the 
explanation this title was bestowed upon it long prior to the 
arrival of Helena. Strabo, for instance (8.c. 54-a.p. 24), mentions 
under that name a mountain, which is by many regarded as the 
modern Stavro Vouni.? Goneidetibls uncertainty, Luci exists 
as to the precise locality indicated by him. The question, 
already sufficiently intricate, is further complicated by the fact 
that, in addition to Stavro Vouni, two other places seem also to 
have borne the name of Olympos, viz. (1), the highest summit 
of the south-western range, now known as 'Troddos—and (2) the 
mountainous ridge at the north-eastern extremity of the island, 
now called 'Trachonas, terminating in the two promontories of 


1d Bourly Td Aeyduevoy “OrAvumia, bia Thy oTavpdy Th ’OAvumaro, dvoua TOD Kadod Machore, 
Anorod. 


2 Kal werakd rorixyn, Madraid kadoupern, kat dpos macroeides, “OAupmos. Strabo. 
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Boos Oura (Bods Ovpa, the Ox’s Tail) and Hagios Andreas, the 


ancient Dinaretum. Many are inclined to refer the words of 
Strabo to Troddos rather, because the little town of Palsea, 
mentioned by him as lying between Amathus and Olympos, is 
in their opinion still to be found in the vicinity of Troédos 
under the name of Pelendria. But in proof of the correctness 
of the other view, its advocates allege that in the neighbourhood 
of Stavro Vouni are yet to be seen the ruins of a village called 
Olympia, or Lymbia, while they regard Parasolia, the Palio- 
Olisso of Danville, as the modern representative of Palaa. 
Strabo’s epithet of breast-shaped (uwaotoevdys, Cf. French, mame- 
lon), certainly strongly supports the claim of Stavro Vouni to be 
the place intended, as all who have visited it can testify. Some 
medieval travellers, too, have likened it to Tabor in Palestine, 
which it closely resembles in being an isolated conical hill rising 
out of a level plain. 

Tradition says that the spot, on which Helena built the church 
for the reception of this precious relic, had formerly been oc- 
cupied by a heathen temple. According to some the shrine 
previously crowning the summit of the mountain was that of 
Aphrodite Akraa, which women were forbidden to enter or 
behold. Others, however, locate this celebrated edifice on the 
promontory of Dinaretum, on a site now occupied by a church 
dedicated to the Apostle St. Andrew. That this is the more 
correct interpretation a careful perusal of the passage in Strabo 
will confirm. Kyprianos, however, among the moderns says that 
the temple in question was dedicated to Aphrodite Aerodes. 
But that no dependance can be placed upon this statement is 
shown from the fact that he says this building was also situated 
on ‘Troddos and at the end of the Karpas! Another account 
extant during the Middle Ages represents the summit of Stavro 
Vouni as having been occupied by a temple of Zeus. 

The earliest known traditions describe this relic as having 
once formed the cross of the penitent thief. But, if reliance may 
be placed upon the local chroniclers, the statement: does not 
represent the exact truth. ‘The commonly received story, as we 
know, is that the Empress on the discovery of the three crosses 
kept those belonging to the Saviour and the penitent thief, while 
rejecting the third. According to these writers, however, being 
at a loss to distinguish the two lesser from each other she solved 
the difficulty by taking them to pieces and forming two new 
ones, containing a part of each. This cross cannot, therefore, 
correctly be regarded as that of the penitent thief, but rather as 
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made up of both. In course of time the legend as to what it 
really was seems to have been considerably modified, for later 
reports represent the treasure upon Stavro Vouni as being a 
fraement of the True Cross. These seemingly conflicting state- 
ments. can, however, be easily reconciled, as the earliest extant 
account distinctly states that in the middle of the large cross 
was inserted a fragment of the Saviour’s De Mas Latrie re- Machra, 
marks that the local tradition of its having once belonged to” — 
the penitent thief seems never to have varied, and that it was 
shown to him as such, when visiting the spot in 1847. ‘The present 
writer, who had the privilege of beholding the relic so lately as 
1894, was assured by the custodian, however, that it had formed 
part of the Saviour’s. It measured no more than a finger in 
length and was placed in the centre of another cross about four 
feet high. This latter appeared to be formed of two thin slabs 

of pine, covered with cloth in alternate blue and white stripes, 
certainly neither long enough nor sufficiently strong to bear a 
man. 

This relic appears to have enjoyed a reputation for efficacy 
and sanctity far beyond the confines of the island. Numerous 
pilgrims and travellers, attracted by its fame, wended their way 
to the holy mount, during the course of centuries, to pay their 
respects to this wonder-working cross. Among those, whom 
devotion or curiosity led thither, are the following, whose de- 
scriptions of what they saw seem worthy of commemoration. 

First on the list comes the Abbot Daniel, a Russian Christian, patestine 
whose visit occurred about a.p. 1106-1107. Since he assures Sosety, 
us that he thoroughly explored all the island we may accept 
his statements the more implicitly as being those of a careful 
observer :— 

“There is a very high mountain here, on the summit of which 
is a cross of cypress-wood (erected) by the Empress St. Helena 
to drive away evil spirits and heal all sorts of diseases ; she put 
into this cross one of the sacred nails of Christ. Manifestations 
and great miracles are worked at this spot, and near this cross, 
even at the present day. ‘This cross is suspended in the air 
without being attached by anything to the ground: it is the 
Holy Spirit which sustains it in space. I, the unworthy, wor- 


y=) 


1 Kal €Badey cis thy kapdlay Tod Sravpod weprixdy dare 7d Thusoy EdAor. 
Et fece (Helena) crose et dal piede del santo legno messe per mezo della cf, gtram. 
baldi, p. 3. 


crose. 
; von ; Amadi, p. 19. 
Et vi (la chiesia) pose un pezzo di legno di quelle tavolette che havete inteso Pl. Bows ie 

p. 465. 


de sopra. 


Josephi 
Genesii 

de rebus 
Constantino- 
Bonetiia” 


enetiis, 1733. 
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shipped this holy and miraculous thing, and saw with my sinful 
eyes the Divine favour which rests upon this place.” 


The next testimony we possess upon the subject is that. of 
Willebrand of Oldenburg, who reached Cyprus in 1211. An 
account of his travels has been published by Leo Allatius in his 
Symmicta, printed at Cologne in 1653. He speaks as follows 
concerning Stavro Vouni and the treasure it contains :-— 

“Starting from it (#.¢., Nikosia') on a pilgrimage to visit the 
cross of the thief, who tas crucified on the Lord’s right hand, 
we proceeded to Taineziih (Limassol), in which town is the chief 
suffragan See of the Lord (Archbishop) of Nikosia. From there 
we ascended the mountain called Holy Cross, which overtops 
all the mountains of Cyprus. On its summit is a small monas- 
tery: the life of the monks, I crave their pardon for saying So, ‘t 
very unlike what we bhowld expect. Inside the monastery is 
small chapel, in which that venerable cross is preserved in a 
respect. It is said to hang in the air without any support and 
to swing to and fro—a marvel, however, which is not easily 
witnessed. It was in this wise and for he following reason 
deposited there. The devil, the enemy of all good men, used to 
harass the inhabitants of hs district with such malignity that 
he would tear from their graves by night the bodies of the dead, 
which had been buried by day, and bear them back to the 
dwellings of their friends, so that the inhabitants were in conse- 
quence unable to bury their dead. Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, bemg then in authority there, commiserating their 
misfortune, deposited in that mountain that same cross which 


1 Ab illa (Nicosia) procedentes in peregrinatione ad visitandam crucem 
Latronis, ad dextram Domini crucifixi, processimus Lamezim, —— in qua est 
prima sedes suffraganea Episcopalis Domini Nicosiensis. 

Inde conscendimus montem, sancte Crucis appellatum, qui omnia montana 
Cyprisupereminet. In cujus cacumine est quoddam parvum ccenobium: mona- 
chorum vita, ut pace ipsorum dicam, est dissimillima. In ipso ccenobio est 
capella parva, in qua honorabilis illa Crux multo reservatur honore, que etiam, 
ut dicunt, nullo innitens adminiculo, in aere pendet, et fluctuat (quod tamen non 
videtur de facili) que hoc modo, et tali de causa, illic fuit collocata. Invisor 
omnium bonorum Diabolus colonos et inhabitatores hujus terre tanta infestavit 
malitia, ut corpora suorum mortuorum, que de die humo imposuerant, nocte de 
sepulchris evelleret, et ad penetralia suorum charorum reportaret; unde ipsi 
indigenz mortuos suos non poterant sepelire. Quorum cladem Helena, Con- 
stantini mater, illic tum imperans, est miserata, et eandem crucem, quam 
integram, sicut hodie est, a Hierosolyma secum apportans, in predicto monte 
collocavit, et sic non solum illos hostes malignos a terra, verum etiam ab 
inferiore aere, qui carcer demonum putatur, potenter expulit. Ac sic diceret 
illud verbum Dominicum—“ Sinite mortuos sepelire mortuos suos’’—et sic ille 
hostis antiquus, qui in ligno vincebat, isto quoque vincebatur. 
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she had brought with her from Jerusalem, entire as it is to-day, 
and so drove out by force those malignant enemies, not only 
from the district, but also from the lower atmosphere, which is 
regarded as the prison of the demons. And so could be pro- 
nounced that saying of the Lord: ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead,’ and in this manner was that old foe, who conquered on 
the cross, conquered by it also.” 


Sir John Maundeville’s (a.p. 1822) account is much shorter. gary travels 
He alludes to the report of the cross being our Lord’s only to Bohn's 
contradict it: “In Cyprus is the hill of the Holy Cross, where Library, 
there is an abbey of black monks, and there is the cross of 
Dismas, the good thief, as I have saat before. And some men 
believe that there is half of the cross of our Lord: but it is not 


so, and they do wrong who make people believe so.” 


Guillaume de Baldensel in his description of a journey to the Guil. de 
Baldensel 


Holy Land in 1336 briefly alludes to the cross as follows : (Canisii 
“There is in Cyprus on a certain lofty mountain among the Antique tom. 
monks of St. Benedict the cross of the good thief, with part of 
one of the Passion nails and other vanetable relics » J 
A German ecclesiastic, Ludolph or Rudolph, vicar of the 
church of Suchen in Westphalia, who visited the island some- 
what later in the same century, viz., in 1350, has also left us a 
description of Stavro Vouni :— 
“In this diocese (Limassol) also there is an exceedingly lofty nist. de Chyp 
isolated mountain, in many respects like the lesser ‘Tabor, on ae a 
the summit of Laika te is a fine monastery inhabited by Benedinuass 
friars. In it there is the entire cross on which the thief on the 
right hand of Christ was suspended. It was brought there by 
St. Helena. This monastery was endowed and built by her. 
The cross is devoutly saluted by all mariners when at the point 
of death. God works many wonders on the same mountain out 
of regard for the said. cross.” ? 


1 Est in Cypro in quodam alto monte apud Monachas S. Benedicti, Crux boni 
Latronis, et pars Clavi Domini, et aliz Reliquiz venerande. 


2In hac etiam dyocisi (Nymocinensi) est mons multum excelsus seorsum, 
minori Thabor multis similis, in cujus vertice pulchrum est monasterium, in 
quo sunt fratres Sancti Benedicti. In hoc monasterio est crux integra, in qua 
latro a dextris Cristi pependit, que ibidem per sanctam Helenam est delata. Et 
hoc monasterium per ipsam est dotatum et constructum. Etiam crux ab 
omnibus in mari navigantibus, dum prope mortem sunt, devote salutatur. 
Etiam in eodem monte ob reverentiam dicte crucis multa miracula Deus 
operatur. 


Ibid. 
430, dei i 


Palestine 


Pilgrims’ Text 


Saad 2 vol. 
li., p. 195. 
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The next visitor, of whom we have any record, is a French 
gentleman, Oger, Seigneur d’Anglure, who pertoncess a pilgrim- 
age to Holy Cross on Ist January 1396 :— 

* «6 We shaped our course to go on pilgrimage direct to Holy 
Cross, which is in Cyprus. It is the cross on which the good 
thief was suspended at the right of our Saviour Jesus Ghrishh 

‘¢'That holy cross is of very great efficacy and a wonderful thing 
to behold. Know that St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
brought that holy cross, on which the good thief was suspended, 
and placed it on the highest mountain in all the kingdom of 
Cyprus, which indeed is very high and difficult to climb. On 
the extreme top is a beautiful church with fine dwellings around 
it. In that church there are two altars, viz., the high altar and 
another in a chapel behind it. In the astue of the church we 
were shown one of the nails with which our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, was fastened to the True Cross. Behind the said chapel 
is another smal] one, in which is the said holy cross of the good 
thief. Know that that holy cross presents a very strange sight, 
for though it is large and heavy it hangs in the air without any 
visible support, and when touched shakes violently.” 


But the most detailed account which we possess of this cele- 
brated monastery and its marvellous treasure is that furnished 
by Felix Faber, member of a Dominican community belonging 
to Ulm in Beanie He seems to have touched on two occasions 


1(Celui jour du nouvel an (1396) fut chargez nostre cariage, et montasmes a 
cheval pour aler en la dite cité de Nicossie, ot le roy (7.e., Jacques I., 1382-1398) 
estoit.) Et adressasmes nostre chemy pour aler en pelerinage droit 4 Saincte- 
Croix, qui est en Chippre, et est la croix ot le bon larron fut pendus a la destre 
de Nostre Seigneur Jhesu-Crist. Icelle saincte croix est de moult grant vertus 
et est merveilleuse chose a veoir. 

Sachiez que icelle saincte croix, en laquelle le bon larron fut pendus, madame 
saincte Hélene, mére de Constantin, apporta et mist en la plus haulte montagne 
de tout le royaume de Chippre, laquelle montagne, pour verité, est moulte haulte 
et penable a monter. Au plus hault d’icelle dicte montagne a une belle église 
et belles demorances entour; en celle église a deux aultelz, c’est assavoir le 
grant autel de l’église et ung autre autel en une chappelle qui est darrier le 
grant autel. Illec, ou cuer d’icelle église, nous fut monstrez ung des clos dont 
Nostre Seigneur Jhesu-Crist fut cloffichez en la vraye croix. Darrier la dicte 
chappelle, a une aultre petite chappelle en laquelle est la dicte saincte croix du 
bon larron. Et sachiés que c’est grant merveille que de veoir icelle saincte 
croix, car elle est grande et grosse, et si se soustient en l’air sans ce que l’en 
puisse apparcevoir que aucune chose la soustienne; et quant l’en y touche, elle 
bransle fort. 

The travels of the Seigneur d’Anglure were published at Troyes in 1621. 
The above, however, was taken by De Mas Latrie from a MS. in the National 
Library at Paris. 
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at Cyprus while proceeding to the Holy Land in charge of 
pilgrims, viz., in 1480 and 1483, but he made the ascent of the 
mountain only during his second visit. After describing the 
landing of the party at Larnaka, which he calls Omyeca, and 
the purchase of mules for the journey, he proceeds as follows: 

“We continued our journey until the rismg of Lucifer, the 
morning star, when we came to a village which is named St. 
Cross, where we tied up our beasts and lighted a fire, and my 
comrades drank, but I abstained, because If meant to celebrate a 
Mass on the Holy Mount. We lay down and rested for a little 
space, and slept until it was bright day, lying on the ground by 
the side of our beasts. On the 26th (June) which is the feast 
of the Holy Martyrs John and Paul, when we arose we asked 
the Greek before whose house we had rested to make ready a 
good dinner for us, since we meant to return to him from the 
mount without breaking our fast. So we mounted our beasts 
and set out, with the Holy Mount before our eyes, shuddering at 
its height. . . . Soon we came to the steepest part of the mountain, 
up which we could not ride our mules, so we tied them to trees, 
and climbed on foot with great labour and much sweating ; for 
the mount is lofty and steep, and is said to be in all ways like 
unto Mount Tabor in the Holy Land, whereon our Lord was 
transfigured. This I have heard from one who had climbed 
them both. When we arrived at the top we knelt in prayer 
before the church, etc. . . . After we had done this I made myself 
ready first, as was fitting, entered the church and tolled the bell, 

that the sacristan might hear it and come. Straightway there 
came a priest, ignorant of the Latin tongue, who brought out 
most ancient Latin service books and other things needful for 
Mass. . . . After Mass I turned me round to my brethren and 
comrades, and delivered an address to them, telling them how 
they should pay meet and worthy reverence to the cross, and 
pointing out in what respects the cross about to be shown 
differed from that of our Saviour, and in what respects it was 
like unto it. I, moreover, warned them not to be over-inquisitive 
when they viewed it, and not to wish to see a miracle therein, 
because when we were come to the most holy sepulchre of our 
Lord at Jerusalem we should see no miracle, and how much less 
could we look for one here? This I said because we had heard 
strange and curious tales about the cross, which was to be seen 
there. After this I took a lighted candle in my hands and 
went to the place where the cross was, and my fellow pilgrims 
followed me thither, and the sacristan came with me. When 
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we came to the place the sacristan opened it, so that we had the 
holy cross plainly to be seen before our eyes. ‘Then I went first 
up to the cross and kissed it, and viewed it carefully both before 
and behind. After me came my companions, who paid honour 
to it, and carefully viewed it, one after another. It 1s a tolerably 
large cross covered in front with plates of silver, gilded, but on 
the side looking towards the wall it is uncovered, and is made of 
fine sound wood, like cypress-wood. They say that this is the 
cross of Dysma, the thief on the right hand, to whom our Lord 
Jesus promised Paradise when on the cross. For the blessed 
Helena found three crosses beneath Mount Calvary, whereof 
she threw away that one which belonged to Gesma, the thief on 
the left hand. The second cross, that of Dysma, she kept. The 
third, which was the cross of Christ, she openly showed to all 
the world, that it might be duly honoured. She brought her 
own cross, that which had been Dysma’s, entire from Jerusalem 
to this mount, and here she built a great convent for monks, 
and a church wherein she placed this cross as an exceedingly 
holy relic. She ordered a chamber or closet to be built in the 
wall over against the altar, and placed the cross within it: and 
there it stands unmoved even to this day, albeit the monastery 
itself has long ago been overthrown even to the ground by the 
Turks and Saracens, and the monks of the Order of St. Benedict, 
who once dwelt therein, have been scattered. The position and 
arrangement of this cross in its place is wonderful. The cross 
stands in a blind window, and both its arms are let into holes 
made in the wall, and its foot is let into a hole made in the 
floor. But the holes which contain the arms of. the cross and 
the foot of the cross are large out of all proportion, and the 
cross nowhere touches the wall, but is free and clear from 
contact with the wall on every side. The miracle, which is 
noised abroad about the cross, is that it hangs in the air without 
any fastening, and withal stands as firm as though it were fixed 
with the strongest nails, or built into the wall, which neverthe- 
less it is not, because all the three holes are very great, so that 
aman can put his hand into them and perceive by touch that 
there is no fastening there, nor yet at the back, or at the head 
of the cross. I might indeed have searched this thing more 
narrowly than I did, but I feared God and had no right to do 
what I had forbidden others to do. I climbed this mount to 
show honour to the cross, not to try whether there was a miracle 
or not, or to tempt God. That this cross may be the more 
worthy of reverence, they have joined to it a piece of the true 
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cross of Christ. In this chapel hangs a bell which we rang both 
before and after Mass . . . which we believe to have been placed 
here by St. Helena, who also placed the cross here.” 


Bartholomew Salignac, whose testimony 1 is the next we have aehectste 
on the subject, visited the mount in June, 1522, He informs Hera: 
his readers that “there is also near the same city of Salines #™ «4 
(Larnaka), at a distance of twelve miles, a lofty mountain called 
the Cross Mountain, which the inhabitants declare to be the 
highest in the country. On the top of it a chapel has been 
built, in which is to be seen a cross of remarkable power, which 
the inhabitants say was made at the time of Christ’s Passion, but 
was rejected because it proved too short for Him when laid upon 
it. The Cypriots assert that this is the cross of the good thief. 

Others indeed think that part of the True Cross of Christ is en- 
closed in it, through whose efficacy many miracles are wrought, 
as happened in the case of a certain noble lady, who in our 
presence was released from an unclean spirit. It has been en- 
cased in silver at the expense of a French nobleman, to prevent 


its being carried off piecemeal.” ! 


In Hackluyt’s Voyages (vol. 1., p. 109) is to be found an The Voyage of 


r. John 
account of a voyage paid to aaa oe in 1553. by an English t Locke to 


Jerusalem 


traveller, a Mr. J alia Locke. Though he touched at Cyprus he packet 
does not seem to have visited Stavro Vounl, but to have been 
content with the description of it given to him by his fellow 
voyagers ;— 

“The 8 day (Oct.), we returned to Arnacho (Larnaka), 
and rested there. The 9, after midnight, my company rid to 
the hill called Monte de la Croce (but I not disposed would 
not go), which hill is from Arnacho 15 Italian miles... Upon 
the sayd hill is a certaine cross, which is, they say, a holy 
Crosse. 

“his Crosse in times past did, by their report of the Island, 


1 Est et prope eandem civitatem Salinarum duodecim millibus distans mons 
excelsus, mons Crucis nuncupatus, ut incolz asserunt, omnibus terra montibus 
altior. In hujus montis cacumine sacellum exstat fabrefactum, in quo crux 
visitur prodigiose virtutis, quam ferunt incole tempore passionis “Christi fabri- 
catam fuisse, et quoniam extenso per eam Jesu nimis arta fuerit, rejecta est. 
Cyprii asserunt esse hance crucem boni latronis: reliqui vero putant vera crucis 
Christi partem huic esse inclusam, cujus virtute crebra fiant miracula, ita ut 
nobis preesentibns illustris quaedam Domina per hanc crucem ab immundo 
dzmone liberata fuerit. Est autem undique incrustata argento, sumptibus 
cujusdam nobilis viri ex Gallia, ne frustatim in partes secta tolleretur. 
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hang in the ayre, but by a certaine earthquake, the crosse and 
the chappell it hung in, were overthrowen, so that never since it 
would hang againe in the aire. But it is now covered with silver, 
and hath 3 drops of our Lorde’s blood on it (as they say) and 
there is in the midst of the great crosse, a little crosse made of 
the crosse of Christ, but it is closed in the silver, you must (if 
you will) beleeve it is so, for see it you cannot. This crosse 
hangeth nowe by both endes in the wall, that you may swing it 
up and downe, in token that it did once hang in the aire. This 
was told mee by my fellow pilgrimes, for I sawe it not.” 


Johann van Kootwyck, a Doctor of Civil and Canon Law in 
the University of Utrecht, landed in Cyprus in 1598 and the 
following year on his journey to and from the Holy Land. He 
has some observations on Stavro Vouni, but does not say whether 
he personally visited the locality :— 

“ Adjoining this (2.e., Trohodos) and conspicuous in height is 
the Mountain of the Cross commonly so called, on whose summit 
formerly stood a temple of Jupiter. Now it is dedicated to the 
Cross, which name is said to have been given on the arrival of 
Helena in the island, who, after leaving here a portion of the 
cross and adorning the place with a beautiful church, bestowed 
upon it the name of the Cross. It is distant about twenty miles 
from Salines, the road being difficult and very fatiguing on 
account of the many hills, and is in great repute for a chapel 
placed on the summit, in which some think a fragment of the 
Cross is still preserved.” ! 

Nearly a century later, viz., in 1683, a compatriot of the 
above named Cornelis Van Bruyn, a native of the Hague, visited 
the island during the course of his travels in the East. His 
remarks on Stavro Vouni are not, however, based on personal 
observation but on popular tradition: “ About five miles from 
Larnica, on a lofty mountain which serves as a landmark to 
sailors entering the bay of Salines, there is a convent called St. 
Croce, or the convent of the Cross, inhabited by some twenty 
Caloyers, a kind of Greek monk. These good folk pretend to 


' Huic proximus est et altitudine conspicuus Mons Crucis vulg6 dictus, in 
cujus vertice templum Jovis olim extitit: hodie Crucis sacratus est: cujus 
nominis occasionem dedisse fertur D. Helene in insulam adventus: quz cum 
portionem Crucis hic reliquisset, templo etiam insigni locum illustrasset, a cruce 
nomen indidit. Distat autem a Salinis circiter 20 millia passuum, itinere propter 
crebros et frequentes adscensus difficili et permolesto: estque sacello summo 
jugo montis imposito, in quo etiamnum particulam Crucis asservari nonnulli 
putant, percelebris, 
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have there a piece of the wood of the Cross of our Saviour, about 
the thickness of a ducat and nearly a foot in length, which was 
brought there by St. Helena. ‘They say it 1s suspended between 
heaven and earth, without support, or connection with anything. 
A perpetual Gitole holds it in the air. All the world flocks 
there every year on September 14, which the Greeks keep as the 
feast of the Holy Cross. It is a ereat holiday, and people go to 
kiss this miraculous fragment, a privilege accorded to all, and 
of which all, the short as well as the tall, avail themselves 
with equal ease, though they do not see it moving downwards 
or upwards. But I have been told by those who have seen it— 
I had not an opportunity of doing so myself—that the wood is 
enclosed in a little shrine of silver gilt, where it can be seen at 
all times, but that on Holy Cross day a small cover is slipped 
to the right of an opening as large as a ducat just where the 
wood is, and then every one can kiss it.” 

Among others of later date, who have mentioned the place in 
their works, are our own fellow-countrymen, Pococke and Drum- 
mond. ‘lhe former says of it :— 

“* About seven leagues to the east north east of this place Fat ton 
(Amathus) is a mountain, called by the Greeks Oros Staveros, of the East,” 
and by the Europeans Monte Croce, it was called by the ancients ?: 
Mount Olympus, and was compared by them to the human 
breast; it has the Greek name from a convent on the top of it, 
dedicated to the holy cross”. 

Drummond from his remarks does not seem to have been 
favourably impressed by what he saw on Stavro Vouni :— 

“In the beginning of September (1745) I accompanied Mr. prammona’s 
Consul Wakeman, and Mr. Boddington to Mount Croce, which letter vi, 
is a pretty high hill, at the distance of about four hours and a>” 
quarter, or a a miles, from Larnica, and so remarkable as 
to be an excellent landmark for seafaring people: for this very 
reason it must have had some name from the ancients, though 
now it is not known. Upon the summit stands a church dedi- 
cated to the Holy Cross, and sanctified by what they imagine 
part of the wood upon which our Saviour suffered, fixed in a 
large cross upon the left of the Altar. This piece of wood was 
given to a papa of the Greek Church by St. Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, with liberty to build a church where it 
now appears. She likewise endowed it with certain lands, which 
at present maintain thirty persons, who serve at or about the 
Altar; five of them being in priest’s orders. The church is 
very small, and built in the mean manner of the modern Greeks ; 
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and the painting is so monstrous that it would even disgrace a 
paltry alehouse in our country.” 


Medieval travellers, as we see, assert that this relic, like the 
coffin of the Impostor of Mecca, was able to sustain itself in the 
air unsupported. But unfortunately for their credulity or vera- 
city a Moslem writer, Khalil Dhaheri, the vizier of the Mameluke 
Hit.dechyp., Sultan, Melec-el- Aschraf-Barsebai, has in his narrative of the 

invasion of Cyprus in 1426 pitilessly exposed the fraud.’ He 
Machera2 yeports that after the fatal battle of Chierochitia® (7th July 
strambaldi, 1426), the Egyptian general, 'Tangrivirdi, despatched a body of 
ree p.5i3. troops to destroy the church on Sthito Abt and carry off the 


treasures which it contained. Among the booty captured was 


Fi. Boustron, a cross of massive gold, examination of which conclusively proved 
that the miracle was not due to any inherent sanctity it pos- 
sessed, but to the presence of cunningly devised springs concealed 
within it. The subsequent fate of this interesting relic is not 
recorded by the Moslem writer. As, however, the Christian trav- 
eller, Felix Faber, professes to have seen just such a cross with 
the same marvellous powers more than half a century later 
(1483), it must have been ransomed from its captors or replaced. 
But the miracle, such as it was, seems to have ceased when Mr. 


John Locke pidltieel the island, though Van Bruyn, from mere 


hearsay, however, reports it as being still in operation more than 
a century later (1683). 


1 The original work was composed in Arabic in a.H. 831 by Khalil, son of 
Schahin-el-Zhahiri (or Dhaheri), vizier of the Sultan Melec-el-Aschraf Ebi-el 
Nasr Barsebai. The following passage is taken from a French translation by 
M. Venture de Paradis :-— 

“Le général Tangrivirdi, aprés cette victoire, expédia un corps de troupes au 
Mont de la Croix, distant de (quatre lieues) pour y détruire une église qui était 
en grande vénération chez les Chrétiens et pour y piller les trésors qu’elle 
possédait. Elles revinrent avec un butin immense, parmi lequel était une croix 
d’or massif qui était un vrai chef-d’ceuvre. Elle était faite avec tant d’art, que 
par le moyen de certains ressorts intérieurs (!), elle était toujours en jeu, sans que 
personne la touchat. 


2“O 3€ 6 oravpds Tdv Avuriwy, ToiToéTIV 6 meyas, movaxds Tov jADEY KdTw TOD 
dpov, kal Hrov eis Thy expoviay a,rKs’ (1326) as drov of Sapaxnvol hACay kal éxday 
Thy exxanotay. (The date should be a,uxs’ 1426.) 

Kal tiv mapackevyny exatakouprevoay Ta omitia, Kal Tovs vaovs Tov Beov Kah 
hovacrnpla, kal ernpay moAty Bloyv kal Tovs Xpioriavovs, Kal Exouvprevoay Toy Stravpdy 
Toy Méyar. 

El venere, svalizorono le case et chiese et monasterii, et tuolsero gran richeza 
et corsigiorono li Christiani et la Gran Croce. 

Et andando a Saline brusorono etiam la abbatia della Verace Croce, la grande. 

Costoro (7.é., li Saraceni) andando alle Saline, andorno nel monte della 
Verace Croce, e brusorono quella abbatia del monte Olimpo. 
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This cross appears more than once in its history to have had 
burglarious hands laid upon it. In fact the story of one of 
these attempts, as related by the Seigneur d’Anglure, so closely 
resembles that recorded of the cross of 'Tochni that, but for the Cf. Hist, de 
difference in dates, they might well be two versions a the same. vp. 431)n-4. 
A French knight named Durant, attached to the Cypriot Court, 
so the tale runs, on the eve of his departure for his native land 
in 1390 endeavoured to surreptitiously carry off a portion of it 
with him. But being foiled in his nefarious design by a storm, 
which suddenly arose as soon as he set sail, he was compelled to 
restore his plunder before he could continue his journey. In 
consequence of this attempt Jacques I., who was then King, 
caused the treasure for better protection to be surrounded with 
an iron lattice work. 


The monastery and church when ifirst erected would naturally 
be entrusted to the care of Orthodox monks belonging to the 
Order of St. Basil. At what period they passed into the pos- 
session of the Latin Church it is impossible to say. Maunde- 
ville in 1832 speaks of them as being then in occupation of the 
Benedictines, and subsequent accounts confirm the accuracy of 
his statements. But when these friars first appeared in the 
locality we cannot determine. Their settlement there may 
possibly date from the very foundation of the Latin kingdom, 
as representatives of the Order are said to have accompanied 
Guy from Jerusalem. On the other hand, from the fact of 
there being a monastery belonging to the community in the 
island, which is cited in documents under the twofold title of St. 
Paul of Antioch or the True Cross (monasterium Sancti Pauli 
de Antiochia alias Crucis Veracis), it has been conjectured that 
their appearance on Stavro Vouni may not have occurred until 
after the destruction of the original establishment on the 
capture of Antioch by the Saracens in 1268. Even then it is 
doubtful whether the fraternity was not transferred first to Acre, 
and only subsequently to Cyprus, with many other religious 
houses, when the Christians finally lost that town in 1291. The 
difficulty as to its identification arises solely from the vague 
manner, in which official documents describe its position, some- 
times locating it in the diocese of Famagusta and at other times 
in those of Nikosia or Limassol. ‘This indefiniteness was not 
unlikely caused by the situation of Stavro Vouni itself, which 
lay close to the point of junction of all three dioceses. Ina 
Tiber Censualis of the time of Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), wherein 
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its apostolic tax is assessed at 333 gold florins, it is stated to 
be situated in the diocese of Limassol. 

Faber, it will be observed, states that he found the monastery 
still in ruins and uninhabited when he ascended the mountain 
in 1483, though the chapel, which had suffered equally from 
Moslem fanaticism, had been evidently restored. Whether the 


other buildings were ever again erected during the Latin occu- 


pation is uncertain. At any rate the Roman Pontiffs continued 
to appoint to the monastery to within twenty years of the 
‘Turkish conquest, as is apparent from an order of the Venetian 
Senate of the 12th July, 1552, directing its representatives in 
the island to induct Pierre Podocatoro, a cleric of Nikosia, in 
accordance with a Papal Bull of 26th November, 1551, to the 
vacant preferment in place of Cardinal Pisani, who had sur- 
rendered it to the Pope. 

The Seigneur de Villamont, who visited the spot some years 
after the island had been wrested from Venice (1589), describes 
the church as being then abandoned.! Before, however, the 
advent of the next traveller on our list, Cornelis van Bruyn, the 
mountain appears to have been reoccupied and the monastery 
rebuilt, as he speaks of a convent on the summit inhabited by 
some twenty Orthodox monks. ‘The community, which it once 
sheltered, has since been suppressed and the revenues appropriated 
to the uses of the archiepiscopal See. At the time when the 


1 Le lundy ensuivant le vent se tourna contraire, de maniére que nous de 
meurasmes jusques a deux heures aprés midy prés le mont d’Olimpe, ot estoit 
anciennement le Temple de Venus Accrée, ou il n’estoit loisible aux femmes 
d’entrer et moins le voir, et au bas duquel est la ville ruinée d’Olympia. Ce 
mont s’appelle aujourd’huy S. Croix, parceque S. Héléne retournant de Hieru- 
salem fut constrainte par le mauvais temps de prendre terre a une petite riviére 
qui est aupres de ce mont, laquelle se nomme la riviére de Sainte Héléne, pource 
qu’elle s’endormit sur le bord d’icelle, ayant mis sous sa teste la sainte Croix de 
nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ qu’elle avoit apportée de Hierusalem. Mais comme 
elle dormoit advint que la Croix luy fut ostée miraculeusement de dessous la 
teste, et portée sur le haut du mont Olympe, et a son resueil se voyant frustrée 
de la chose qu’elle avoit eu tant de peine a chercher, fut grandement contristée 
ne sgachant qui en accuser du larcin. Ce que voyant tous ceux de sa compagnie 
se mirent a chercher par tout, de sorte qu’a la fin elle fut trouvée sur le haut de 
la montagne, alors la bonne sainte Héléne cognoissant que Dieu y vouloit estre 
adoré y fit bastir une Eglise, que l’on y voit encore pour le jourd’huy, en la 
quelle laissa une portion de la dite Croix, et pour ceste raison le mont fut ainsi 
nommeé, et auparavant que les Turcs eussent pris Chipre il y avoit des Religieux 
Grecs et Italiens, mais a present ladite Eglise est deserte. 

Less than thirty years before his visit it was still inhabited, as we learn from 
the testimony of Christopher Fiirer, who was in the island in 1566 :— 

‘‘Nos primum in pago quodam Larnica dicto, qui duobus milliaribus a portu 
abest, divertimus, a quo non procul mons crucis visitur, in quo crucem illam ad- 
servari dicunt, in qua alter ille latro resipiscens pependit.”’ 
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present writer visited the establishment it contained only one 
monk, with two neophytes as his companions and assistants in 
the daily services of the church. Drummond describes this 
building as being very small and meanly constructed. If the 
object of his strictures be the edifice now existing the personal 
observation of the writer cannot admit the justice of the criticism. 
Small it certainly is from the limited nature of the site, on which 
it is built, but the walls are very massive and by no means 
suggest the idea of meanness in construction. With regard to the 
painting, which seems to have so excited this critical Caledonian’s 
ire, though perhaps not likely to commend itself to persons 
educated in the canons of Western art, it doubtless represented 
the usual type of “eikon” common to Orthodox churches and 
as such not calling for any special remark. The verdict of an Marit, 


ages dans 


Italian ecclesiastic, the Abbé Mariti, who resided at Larnaka rede ciyp., 
from 1760 to 1767, does not coincide with Drummond’s. In sin.’ it 
speaking of the monastery he says that, though partly in ruins, 
it still affords a good notion of its former extent and solidity. 
He reports, too, with an evident relish, perhaps excusable in a 
member of his Church, the following amusing story against the 
monks: ‘The priests of Levkara, envying the recluses “of Stavro 
Vouni the reputation conferred upon them by their relic, gave 
out that they also possessed an equally precious fragment, which 
had lately come into their possession. This they professed a 
wish to compare with the admittedly genuine one belonging to 
the monastery. ‘The simple brethren, unsuspicious of the trick 
about to be practised upon them, readily agreed to the request, 
whereupon the Levkariots proceeded to Stavro Vouni with their 
alleged relic, which had been so made as to exactly resemble the 
real article. After the two pieces had been handed round they 
were found to be so closely alike that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish them. ‘This was the very result on which the crafty 
Levkariots had calculated. As no care had been taken to keep 
the two pieces apart during the examination they could now 
claim with equal confidence to possess the genuine fragment. 
In consequence of their ruse much of the offerings, which had 
hitherto gone to swell the monastic coffers on the mountain, now 
went instead to their establishment.’ But this tale is amply 


1 A 18 milles de Larnic est la montagne de Sainte-Croix, quoique détachée du 
mont Olympe, elle n’en fait pas moins partie. Sur son sommet est l’église batie 
par Ste. Héléne a son retour de Jérusalem. Le monastére, en partie ruiné, 
donne néanmoins encore une idée de son étendue et de sa solidarité. Cette 
église avait un morceau de la varie croix. Les prétres de Lascara auraient bien 
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refuted by the statement of Lusignan, made more than two 
centuries earlier, that in the Orthodox church of Levkara were 
two fragments of some holy cross, about which there were doubts 
as to whether they had once formed part of the penitent thief’s 
or the Saviour’s. 

According tothe same author St. Helena placed portions of 
the True Cross in various other parts of the island also, to scare 
away the demons who infested it.!. Special mention is made by 
him of a cross belonging to the Armenian community, composed 
of the same precious wood, which was reputed to have the power 
of causing rain during periods of drought. In the village 
church of Kouka near Kilani was deposited, too, the dust from 
the suppedaneum of the Cross, when it was sawn in pieces by 
Helena’s orders.*? Among other objects closely connected with 
our Lord were :— 

In the monastery of the Cross at Omodos part of the rope 
with which He was bound by the Jews when led away to cruci- 
fixion.* 

In Nikosia one of the thirty pieces of silver the price of 
His betrayal.° 

iii. In the monastery on Stavro Vouni part of one of the nails 
with which He was fastened to the Cross, together with three 
drops of His blood—and, 


voulu en orner la leur, ils s’agissaient de se le procurer: en conséquence, ils 
répandirent le bruit qu’ils venaient d’en recevoir également un morceau, de- 
mandérent aux moines la permission de le confronter avec le leur; on y 
consentit; les morceaux de bois étaient parfaitement ressemblants; ils les 
confondirent: on essaye en vain de les distinguer. Les prétres Lascariens 
prétendirent avoir le véritable; les moines de Ste. Croix en dirent autant; 
chaque partie eut ses defenseurs. Bref, les présents, les donations des fidéles 
furent partagés, et c’est tout ce que nos rusés Lascariens voulaient. 

Mariti’s work was originally published in Italian at Lucca in 1768, Trans- 
lations of it into French and English appeared in 1791 at Neuwied and London 
respectively. The English version, however, was so inaccurate that Mr. Cobham, 
the present Commissioner of Larnaka, was induced to undertake a new translation, 
which was published at Nikosia in 1895. 


1In diverse parti dell’ isola si ritrova del legno della santissima Croce, 
perche santa Helena ritornando di Hierusalem, come habbiamo detto, per 
discacciare li Diavoli habitanti nell’ isola, ne pose in diversi luoghi. 


2 A questo effetto é€ anchora la santissima Croce de gli Armeni: la quale 
dicono esser del legno vero della Croce. 


5 Eis xwptoy Kovka katw0ev Tod Kowdaviovu eiva: Navs Tov (woro1od Stavpod, eis by 
evameTeOnoay TH Tplumara TOV Cworo1od Sravpovd, bray h ayia “EAevn eoxwoey eis 
Tunmata Toy Tluioy OTaKpdy eis Thy BaciAomdTapmov. Pépovot meydAny evwdlay. 

4 Eis xwplov “Opmodos edpntat wépos Tov Tiulov KavydBov, wet Toy émotoy Ceca Toy 
Kvpioy juay ot mapdvomor “EBpato., pépoytes abtoy em) rd wabos. 

> Un danaro di que’ 30, che Giesu Christo fa venduto, 


ASTIERY 
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iv. At Famagusta one of the water-pots which figured in the Lusignan.. 
miracle at Ganaii in Galilee. 

Of this last relic we possess two descriptions, the first of which 
we owe to the English traveller, Mr. John Locke. He says 
with regard to it: “We went to one of the Greek churches to Hackinyt’s | 
see a pot or Jarre of stone, which is sayd to bee one of the ii, p08. 
seven Jarres of water, the which the Lord God at the mariage 
converted into wine. It is a pot of earth very faire, white 
enamelled, and fairely wrought upon with drawen work, and 
hath on either side of it, instead of handles, eares made in fourme 
as the Painters make angels wings, it was about an elle high, 
and small at the bottome, with a long necke and correspondent 
in circuit to the bottome, the belly very great and round, it 
holdeth full twelve gallons, and hath a tap-hole to draw wine 
out thereat, the Jarre is very auncient, but whether it be one 
of them or no, I know not.” In the interval between his visit 
and that of Christopher Fiirer (1566), it would seem from the ttinerarium. 
latter’s description to have received considerable damage. Pireri, 
“'There is another church not very large called St. Mary of the 
Water-pot, on the right side of which is kept one of the pots, 
wherein was the water Christ changed into wine at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. It is a large earthen water-pot, one 
handle of which is completely torn off, while the other is partly 
broken.”? 

The following objects of veneration, too, must not be omitted, 
all of which with one exception were to be found in the diocese 
of Paphos :— 

In Paphos itself the skull of St. Konon.’ In the monastery Kyprianos, 
of Hagia Moni situated in the same town was part of the cope,» 
which the Blessed Virgin gave to Nikolaos, Bishop of Myra, 
when he was imprisoned for assaulting the arch- heretic Arius at 
the Council of Niczea.t In a cave near Paphos some relics said to 


1 Et evvi anchora una delle hidrie, che il nostro Signor converti l’acqua in 
vino alle nozze, et altre reliquie. 


2 Est et aliud templum non magnum admodum S. Marie Hydriz dictum, in 
quo ad dextram una ex hydriis istis adservatur, in quibus acqua fuit, quam 
Christus in nuptiis Cane Galilez in vinum transmutavit. Urna est fictilis et 
magna, cujus manubium alterum totum avulsum est, alterum vero ex parte 
fractum. 


é 2 U aye 
* Eis thy Mdpov cipicnerar to Kpavloy tov arylov Kévovos. 


4 Els 7d Movacrhpioy aryla Movi Aeydmevoy eis Tddor, etpnrat axpiBas pudarré- 
Mevoy Tehwa TOU ‘Tepov comopopiov, bmep 7) brepayta OcordKos exdpice TH aryl Nikordy, 
yt Eis pudaKhy pamloayti Toy ”Apetoy eis Thy Suvddov. 


Lusignan, 
p. 28 (a). 
Kyprianos, 
p. 359, 360. 
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p. 291. 
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belong to the Seven Sleepers.! In the village church of Episkopi 


the tomb of St. Hermogenes with his remains. Part of them 


had been stolen, but what was left included the skull.2 In the 


village of Vasa two small relics of St. Barnabas. These are 


mentioned by Kyprianos on the authority of Neophytos Rho- 
dinos, who had seen and worshipped them.’ At Potamiou near 
Vasa the arm of St. Mnason.* In the monastery of the Cross 
at Omodos the skull of the Apostle Philip, which, after origin- 
ally reposing in the church of Arsos, had been brought thither 
for better security. This relic was well authenticated by the 
imperial seals, which were still attached to the gilt shrine 
enclosing it. The latter was stolen in 1774, but soon after- 
wards recovered, when the skull was deposited in it once again.° 
Finally in the monastery bearing his name, situated in the 
archdiocese of Nikosia, part of the remains of St. Herakleides, 


Bishop of 'Tamasos.® 

But we learn from a much earlier authority of the existence 
of other relics unnoticed elsewhere. According to Macheera a 
small church in the village of Meniko contained the heads of SS. 
Cyprian and Justina, who are said to have been martyred at 
Nicodemia in Bithynia under the Emperor Claudius II. in a.p. 


1 Eis thy Tdpoy péoa eis Eva, omhdaioy eivar Aclbava Ta Srrota AéyovTa TOY Extra 
Maptipwy. 

Nella citta di Paffo @ una spelonca: laquale dicono esser delli sette 
dormienti. Perd noi ritroviamo nelli leggendarii, che li sette dormienti erano 
in Epheso, niente di meno essi cittadini di Paffo dicono ab antiquo esser 
chiamata quella speloncu di santi sette dormienti: et possono esser’ altri di 
quelli di Effeso. 

Lusignan in the above notices, it will be observed, this local variation from 


the. commonly accepted legend. 
un mil de Baffo nous fut monstré le lieu ot. sont les grottes ou les sept 
dormans dormirent trois cens tant d’années sans se resueiller. 

2 Els thy Emokowhy wAnotov ebpioxerar Td AclWavoy Tod aylov ‘Epuoyévous, kal 
6 tapos avTov eis Thy em dvduatt ad’tod "ExkAnoiay. "“ExAdwn mépos, kal etperau 
Mépos weTa Tod Kpaviov. 

3 Eis thy Bacay xwplov tis “Emapxias Wdpov etpioxovrat dvw Koupario. AciWava 
Tov aylov BapydBa, Ta dmota te, Aéyet, 6 NedputTos ‘Podivds Kimpios, kal ada erpoo- 
KUUNOE. 

4 Els xwploy Motauioy wAnoloy rhs Baoas elvat 6 Boaxlwy Tov aylov Mydowvos 
Kurrotov. 

> Els To “Opodos etplokera: To ‘lepoy Kpdyviov tov “AmootdéAou iAlrmov, meta- 
Komiobey ard Thy KAO abrd ExkAnolay tod” Apoous, 51a aopadretav. Totto BeBasodrat 
did Tay AvOevTiKay, 7) Kal BaoirAiKkay ohpayldwy, brod péper eis TH TEpLXpvTwmEVOY 
avTOv KiBwrTtov, Orep mpd GALyOD eKAdrn, Kal mdAw EbpeOn, Kal eriopOwhey er éOn Evdov 
Td ‘lepoy Kpavloy, wept rb 1774 Eros. 

5 Eis rd Tod Gylov ‘HpaxAeidiov Movaorhpior, evpioxovTar wépyn Acipdvav TOU avTod 
€ / 
arylou. 


a 
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268. The tradition is that they were removed from Syria to 
Cyprus, during one of the Moslem invasions of the former country, 
and deposited in this church near the altar. This building also 
possessed a tank, the water of which was reported to be of ¢ great 
efficacy in the cure of hysteria and fevers. Pierre I. (1359-1369) 
being once attacked by a quartan ague, that defied medical 
treatment, was recommended to make a pilgrimage to Meniko, 
which was attended with the happiest results. In token of his 
gratitude he caused the church to be rebuilt on a larger scale, 
and placed the sacred relics in silver shrines, the tops of which 
were secured with small doors capable of being opened to permit 
the salutations of the faithful.! 

The same Greco-Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatios, machars, 
whose name figures in the story of the Cross of iPochak CON- strambaldi, 
ferred a further service upon the island by the measures which Bi 
he took to stay the ravages of the locusts. At his suggestion 
Hugues IV. caused an eikon to be painted containing the figures 
of the two martyrs, Christopher and Tryphon, and 'Tarasios, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. This picture after its consecration 
by Ignatios was deposited in the village of Palaeo-Chytro, with 
directions from him that at the season for the appearance of 
these pests it was to be carried in procession and masses said, 
when Heaven would in response to their prayers protect the 
crops. ‘This account is given by.the chronicler on the authority 
of a Greek papa named Philippos, who was probably in spiritual 
charge of the village in question.?, The disappearance of this 


’Axdun ciploxovyta eis Thy Kimpoy 7 S00 Kepadddes Tod ayiov Kumpiavod kal 
‘lovoriyns, of rotor euaptupnoay eis Thy “Avtidxeiay, kal eis THY KdKwow THS Suplas 
epepay Tais eis Thy Kimpoy Kal éBddAay Tas eis evay exxAnoovdiy eis TL Mévixoy, kal 
' eis rd wAeupdy TOD Bnudtov: mpos Ty vdTov Exe AdKKoY, Sov TOAOMA meydAals ides 
eis yapicovpay Kal eis Tas mUpetes* Kal eis Toy Kalpdy Tov pe TlLep TOU weydAou elev 
Ti Kaptavay Kal Sty numdpnoev vaipn iyelay, tTiwes eiway Tov Sia Thy ayiov Kumpiavoy 
kal lovotivay dow ecivat eis TO Mevixdy kovta Tov Akaxiov, 6 motos hpre Kal mporo- 
tloTny Ka) mdpavba éevylaver> elvat GAnOeta Td vepdy civat TOAAG yAUpdy Kal KakdroTor, 
aupme Oavuacroy eis iarpelay: Kal Spivey Kal erotkay exxAnolay amov yijs Kal apytpw- 
gev Tals B’ Kepadais, kal els THY Kopuphy apjKey Témoy me WépTaLs Ye MpoTKUYOvOL TO. 
Achbava. 

Similmente si trovano nel casal Menico le due teste de San Cipriano et de 
Santa Giustina, et nel tumulto della Suria, furono portate in Cipro et erano in una 
chiesola; et in un canton del choro é un pocetto, et € pieno d’ acqua santa, et 
fa grandissime sanita in fevre et rapioxpa. Et al tempo del gran re Pier lo 
teniva la quartana, et non poteva trovar sanita, et and6o li et immediate si sano ; 
et subito comando et fu ruinata la chiesa, et li fece far una bellissima chiesa et 
fece inargentar le due teste, et su la cima della testa lasso luoco averto accid 
potessero esser basate. 

* duolws 6 Iyvdrios 6 marpidpyns “Aytioxelas ypoikavTa Thy peydAnv Cnulay Thy 
emotkey } &Kplda, elmev TOU pe Obyxe (3’) Kad dpirer Kal eCwypapjoar evar elxdvicpay 
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useful work of art must assuredly cause the keenest regret to 
the present local authorities, who are obliged annually to expend 
considerable sums in combating these relentless foes to the 
agricultural prosperity of Cyprus. 

The monkish traveller, Felix Faber, whose interesting account 
of Stavro Vouni and its treasures has been already noticed, also 
records that in a Latin church belonging to a village situated 
near the foot of that mountain he was shown one of the arms of 
St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, as well as one of the 
Passion nails, both of which were encased in silver. 

In addition to these saintly relics Cyprus was the fortunate 
possessor of several eikons, whose miraculous powers are equally 
as well authenticated.1. The majority of these works of art were 
preserved in the monasteries, formerly much more numerous in 
the island than at present. Besides those of Kykko, Macheera, 
Chrysorroghiatissa and 'Trodditissa, which have all been duly 
noticed in their proper place, there were various others also in 
different parts of the country. The monastery of 'Trikoukkia, 
situated at the foot of Troddos near the village of Pedoula, was 
among others said to have contained an eikon of the Mother of 


Tov a&yiov Xpicrdpopoy udptupay, kal Toy Gyioy Tapdo.oy marpidpxny Kwvorayturov- 
moAews, Kal dryloy Tpvpoy udprupay, Kal eyxawlacey 6 a’Tds maTpidpxns Kal eoretAdy 
To els To TlaAdKvOpov, Sti éxet eyéveroy: Kal elméy tous eis Td yevynudy THS va 
Avtayevouy Td cikdvicuay Kal v& AevToupya, Kal 6 Kvpios va PvAdkn Tovs Kaprods, 
Kadws pov To elmev 6 KUp Tama PidimTos. 


Anchora Santo Ignatio, patriarcha de Antiochia, udendo il danno che 
faceva la cavalletta in Cipro al tempo del re Ugo, mando il patriarcha a dir 
al re Ugo che fesse despenzer una immagine de San Christophoro martire, et 
ritrovandosi qui il ditto Patriarcha la consacro et la mando nel casal Palochithro ; 
et commando il patriarcha che dovessero far delle processioni al tempo del 
nascimento della cavalletta et dir delle messe et pregar Iddio che conservi le 
semenze, et si liberorono dalla cavalletta. 

Ignatios II., the one hundred and twenty-fifth Patriarch of Antioch, was in 
possession of the See in 1342. On the intrusion of Pachomios I. he retired to 
Cyprus, but returned after an absence of two years on the expulsion of the 
intruder. After a patriarchate of eleven years he died in Cyprus in 1353 and 
was succeeded by Michael II. 


1 Tl y a davantages plusieurs images de la trés sacrée vierge Marie et mére de 
Dieu, ausquelles le peuple avoit grande devotion, et qui font journellement 
force miracles. Entre autres, Nostre-dame de Napa loin de Famagoste quatre 
lieués, et au mont de Troode Nostre-dame de Tricuchiotisse, que l’on asseure 
avoir esté peinte par Sainct Luc. —— et Image de Nostre-dame de Paphe, 
laquelle on dict aussi avoir esté faicte par Sainct Luc. On en nombre encore 
d’autres, comme Nostre-dame Phaneromene, des Carmes, des Fréres prescheurs, 
dicte Chastilonnette, de Tripimene, et d’autres trés anciennes, qui faisoient 
miracles. En outre, a Nicossie l’Image de Sainct Luc, qui guarissoit les 
demoniacles, 
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God, reported to be the handiwork of the Evangelist Luke.! 
On the occasion of a drought this holy picture was accustomed 
to be brought in great state to Nikosia, sixty miles distant, 
where it was met outside the city by the whole body of Latin 
and Greek ecclesiastics, and conducted by them with every 
mark of respect within the walls. This journey never failed to 
speedily produce the desired rain, whereupon it was conducted 
back with equal pomp to its home among the mountains. But 
this “ cloud-compeller” seems to have since been supplanted in 
popular favour by the rival work of art at Kykko, as we never 
hear of such peregrinations on its part now. Mariti appears to 
have been misled by Lusignan’s description into a grievous error 
with regard to this eikon. As the picture of Kykko had com- 


pletely usurped its former function of rain-maker during his 


residence in the island he transfers its ownership from 'Trikouk- 
kia to Kykko, and to support this change of habitation says mart, 


that the name of the latter establishment was really 'Trigugio- ci els, 108. 


Cobham’s 


tissa, though commonly called Cicco (Kykko). Buta reference Srantlation) 
to Kyprianos shows how unfounded this assertion is, for the 

archimandrite in his list of the island monasteries existing in xyprianos, 
his time mentions both Kykko and Trikoukkia separately, the” 


former as a stauropegion, the latter as belonging to the diocese 


of Kyrenia. He further reports, which serves to confirm Lusig- 


1 Ritrovate nell’ isola molte imagini della gloriosa Vergine, et altri santi; 
quali di continuo fanno miracoli, et in particolare si ritrova nel monasterio de 
Monaci nelle montagne del monte Olimpo una imagine della intemerata Vergine, 
laquale si chiama et il Monasterio Tricugiotissa, et dicono haverla dipinta san 
Luca, et in questa tutta l’isola ha grandissima divotione, et quando sta assai a 
piover, la conducono nella citta di Nicosia, et quando é fuori delle porte esce 
fuori tutto il clero latino et greco con tutta la cittéa in grandissima divotione et 
la conducono dentro, et non passano molti giorni, anzi alcuna fiata non é 
apena alla citta che il ciel si oscura et piove, et questo fanno ogni anno, perche 
nell’ isola, come dicemmo, sta assai a piovere, et poi conducono nel proprio 
luogo essa veneranda Imagine, laquale sta discosto da Nicosia 20 leghe, che 
fanno 60 miglia. 


2 The chroniclers specially mention an eikon of St. Nikolaos, Bishop of 
Myra, which the Cypriots carried off from that town in 1362 and placed in the 
Latin Cathedral of St. Nicolas at F amagusta. 

Kal 6 dmipdAdns emipev To EvAG Kal eriyev els TH Mpa émov iyrov 6 dryios NikdAaos Mach AtS, 
kal éBddAev kal wapakdroay tovs* Kat BonOaytos Tov Geov emipey 7d Kdor pov Ka) 1 
exovpoeWev Soov numdpioey, kal emipev Kal Thy eldvay TOU peyddov NuxoAdov kal 
epepev Thv eis THY AumdxovoToy Kai EBar€v Thy eis Toy &ytov NuxdAaov Tovs Aativous. 

Et I’ armiraglio (ser Zuane de Sur) tuolse li vasselli et ando a Mira, ove era strambridi, 
santo Nicolo et assediorono li Turchi, et con l’ ajuto d’ Iddio presero il castello »- ® 
et hanno corsigiato quanto hanno possuto ; et tuolse et la immagine de San pf ayn) 
wee et la porto a Famagosta, et la messe nella chiesa de San Nicolo delli Pl, Boustron 
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nan’s accuracy, that Trikoukkia possessed a very ancient and 
miraculous eikon of the Theotokos, while he declares that the 
monastery itself was {Signed in great repute and the home of a 
numerous community.! But the “fact. that Kykko in its official 
handbook is never called Trikoukkia would in itself be a sufh- 
cient refutation. Another eikon, reputed to be very efficacious 
in cases of epilepey and demoniacal possession, was one of St. 
Luke at Nikosia.” 

Faber relates the following extraordinary story of what, if 
authentic, must certainly be regarded as the most cdrnidendale 
of the many sacred curiosities, which Cyprus ever possessed. He 
informs his readers that his attention was drawn in the chapel 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Latin cathedral at Nikosia to 
a magnificent sarcophagus formed of a solid block of jasper. 
This on measuring he found to be twelve palms 1 in length, seven 
in depth, five in breadth and more than one in thickness. The 
lid, which was of the same costly material, corresponded in 
length, breadth and thickness, and was fashioned with a ridge 
Ach sloping sides like the roof of a house.* After speculating 
for a while how so large a stone could have been carried off from 
the fabled griffins, who are said to guard such treasures in the 
extreme north, he concluded that it had reached the island during 
the age of the giants, the conquerors of these mysterious beings, 
and that it had been designed as a tomb for the goddess of 
beauty, the patron deity of Cyprus. As he stood before it 
wrapped 1 in thought he observed some of the cathedral clergy 
pacing up and down the aisle, waiting for the vesper bell to 
cease before commencing the service. Approaching, he inquired 
of them the purpose for which the sarcophagus had been in- 
tended. ‘These, perhaps recognising in him a fit subject for 
the exercise of their powers of romance, drew their reverend 
questioner aside into the chapel of St. Thane and unfolded to 


1”AdAAal ( eikdves),  THS TpikouKKTLoOas, eis Tovs mddas ToD Tpoddov, Kal 7 
Tpoodiricca, TadamTarat eikdvat, Kal Oavuaroupyal, Ta dota hoav To mada Movac- 
THpia wAovTiomeva ard Movaxods, ka atiWaAoya. 

2 In Nicosia anchora é |’ Imagine di san Luca; laquale fa moltissimi miracoli 
sopra di quelli, liquali patiscono il mal mazucco, over che siano inspiritati. 

3 In hac capella hoc memoriale insigne vidi, quod sequitur, stabat enim in 
ejus latere et hodie stat una spectabilis tumba, ingentis valoris, magna, de 

? ? 1 


jaspide pretioso lapide, hanc tumbam mensuravi propriis manibus et reperi eam 


habentem in longitudine xii. palmas, vulgariter ‘‘ spannen ’’—in profundum vii. 
in latitudine v. et plus quam unam in spissitudine, et est tota de integra petra. 
Sed et operculum aqualis lonyitudinis, latitudinis et spissitudinis habet, quod 
habet dorsum acutum, sicut opercula sepulchrorum solent esse communiter, 
ejusdem lapidis et preciositatis, 
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him a most marvellous tale. Faber, who describes it as being 
long and exceedingly interesting, declares his belief’ in its veracity, 
though admitting that he bbe never read or heard anything 
like it. He appears to be in some doubt, however, as to how 
his readers will receive it, for he assures thern thats though it 
may not be true, yet he has written it down as it was told 
to him. Mars, one of the many lovers of the wanton goddess, 
becoming jealous of her conduct, determined to find means to 
put a stop to her amours. Accordingly taking his sister Bellona 
as his charioteer, he proceeded to the fabled regions of the 
Hyperboreans, whence after vanquishing the griffins he hewed 
an immense rock from the mountain of jasper. Placing it on 
his chariot, which he compelled the Arismasp1 or Cyclops, wlio 
he had captured, to draw, he brought it to Cyprus and there 
set it up as a couch for Venus, the supposed restraining influences 
of the stone being intended to cool the ardour of her passions. 
On the death of the goddess her votaries, despairing of being 
able to fashion any statue, which would do justice to her charms, 
set up this unpolished block in her temple as a memorial of her, 
where it remained undisturbed until the Christian era. Among 
the Gentiles, who are reported by. St. John (xii. 20) to have 
been desirous of seeing Jesus, were said to have been certain 
Cypriot merchants, whom commerce had led to the shores of 
Palestine. Hearing Him preach and observing the miracles 
which He did and the hostility of the Jews, they besought Him 
to accompany them back to Cyprus and favour their compatriots 
with His presence. But to their entreaties He made the same 
answer as He is said to have given to Abgarus, King of Edessa. 
On their return to their native land they recounted to their 
countrymen the wonders they had seen and heard, the hatred of 
the Jews towards Him and the death by crucifixion, which 
momentarily threatened Him. These, fearful lest some indignity 
should be offered to His corpse, sent some of their number to 
Jerusalem to bear it away to Cyprus, while at the same time 
they removed from the temple of Venus the block of jasper, out 
of which they constructed a tomb for the reception of His sacred 
remains. But on hearing that the Saviour’s body had received 
honourable burial they resolved that this tomb should never be 
used for any other person, nor would they consent to sell it, 
since it had been consecrated to Him. Ten years before Faber’s 
visit the cathedral nearly lost this most interesting relic. On geo. Boustron 
30th July, 1473, little more than three weeks after the death }, Am 
of Jacques II. (6th July), orders were sent by the widow for the” ** 


Lusignan p, 
5 (a). 


Nicole le 
Huen, Lyon, 
1488. 
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despatch of the sarcophagus to Famagusta, for the burial of the 
King in the cathedral of St. Nicolas in that town. The clergy 
of Santa Sophia not only declined to part with their cherished 
treasure, but also threatened to excommunicate any one who 
should venture to lay hands upon it. ‘The dean was at the same 
time sent to the Queen to appease her wrath and to explain the 
reason for its non-surrender. Catarina on receiving this refusal 
at first resolved to appeal to Rome for permission to remove it, 
but in the end abandoned her intention, and thus it remained 


in its original resting place when Faber saw it in 1483 All 


vestiges of it have unfortunately long since disappeared.” Pos- 


sibly, after being thought for centuries too sacred for Christian 


use, it was in the end profaned by the ashes of a member of that 
creed, whose continued presence in the island is an affront to 
its most hallowed traditions. 

On the summit of Olympos (‘Troédos) stood formerly a church 
dedicated to St. Michael, near which was a rock similar to those 
to be found in any torrent-bed. It was so large that four men 
could scarcely raise it from the ground, and just such another 
was not to be met with on the whole mountain side. ‘The 


1 Kal tn A’ iovAlou erepev 7 piyryaiwva els Thy Aevxovolay 514 va mapn Td KiBovpiy 
Td moppupevoy amd Thy aylay Soplay Sia va BadAAn Toy phyay wera. Kal ypouwdyrd 
TO of *KAnoLacTiKol dvaulkTyoay Kal exatoay eis BovAny, kal éwoikay THs vd mev eByh 
aro thy aylay Sopiay, cad ef Tis OeAHTEL va TO EBydAn va TO mdpy, va hvat apwpio- 
mévos* kal eunvicay Td Ths pnyatvas, kal h phryawa wpdiviare va wey eis Toy Tamay 
51d va pepyn dpiomdy. 

Pochi giorni da poi che il re fu balsamato, et seppolto a San Nicolo in 
Famagosta, mando la regina a tuor la sepoltura de diespo ch’ é a Santa Sophia 
in Nicosia, per metter il corpo morto del re; ma li preti della chiesa devedorno 
con scomuniche, e non lassiorono toccarla ; e mandato il decano a Famagosta, 
fece la scusa loro, com’ é devadata dal pontefice ; et la regina delibero di mandar 
a Roma a tuor licentia, ma non seguite altro da poi. 


2 Le Huen professes to have seen in the church of St. Mamas at Nikosia a 
cenotaph, his description of which is singularly like that of this sarcophagus. 
He calls it the tomb of Godefroy de Bouillon and says that it was composed all 
of one piece of jasper with the exception of the lid. As his visit did not take 
place till 1487 can it be that the sarcophagus described by Faber was removed 
in the meantime from Santa Sophia to St. Mamas? 

‘“« En icelle esglise (7.e., Sainct Meme ou Mamar) est la sepulture de Godeffroy 
de Billon toute de Jaspe et toute d’une piéce fors la couverture; combien que 
en ce lieu ne fut pas ensepuely, mais en Jherusalem, comme vous ay dit.” 

This author describes himself as ‘‘ Frére Nicole le Huen, humble professeur 
en saincte théologie, réligieux 4 la Mere de Dieu, Nostre Dame des Carmes du 
Couvent du Ponteaux de mer (¢.e., Pont-Audemer) en Normandie du diocése de 
Rouan”’. 

Some have considered his work not as an original book of travels, but merely 
e a translation of Breydenbach. Itis the first printed French book with copper 
plates. 


a % 
~~ 
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Greek peasantry held it in great veneration by reason of a 
legend, which represented it as disputing with Ararat the credit 
of being the resting-place of the Ark on the subsidence of the 
Flood. During a period of drought the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages were wont to ascend the mountain in solemn 
procession to the spot where this remarkable stone lay, and with 
the aid of poles raise it from the ground, chanting all the while 
they were thus engaged. This ceremony, so it is said, never 
failed to induce a speedy and copious supply of the much-needed 
rain. ‘Though Lusignan, who is our authority for this tale, 
characterises the proceeding as a meaningless superstition, he 
says that every one is free to form his own opinion on the 
subject. Kyprianos is unable to state positively whether the Xyprianos, 
custom was still observed when he wrote, more than 200 years 
later. He, too, shares his predecessor’s scepticism as to its 
supposed efficacy and declines to pronounce any opinion as to 
the correctness of the view held by the peasantry on the subject, 
merely remarking that, if after investigation any connection 
should be discovered between the alleged cause and its effect, 
the reader would doubtless readily admit that all things are 
possible to him that believeth." 

Lusignan further records that on the demolition of the Do- tusignan, 
minican monastery at Nikosia (a.p. 1567) there were found =~ 
inside a mural altar six heads and many bones, together with a 
woman’s garment of embroidered silk with some severed hands 
wrapped in it. The same receptacle also contained an arrow 
and a knife stained with blood, branches of palm, crowns, rosaries, 
rope, and a parchment scroll inscribed with verses in praise of 
St. Mary Magdalene, St. Ursula and St. Eulalia, and ending 
with a commendatory prayer to these three worthies. From 
the fact that on the antependium of the altar were depicted the 


1 In cima del monte Olimpo é una Chiesa di San Michele, et li di fuora é un 
sasso grande simile a quelli, che si ritrovano nelli torrenti, et intorno intorno a 
quel monte alto una lega per insino al piede non si ritrova un’ altro simile, et li 
Greci villani dicono una favola, che quella pietra é quando che I’ arca di Noe 
riposo di sopra, et questa é grande, per che quattro huomini apena la possono 
elevare da terra, et quando che nell’ isola sta assai a piover, vanno tutti quelli 
casali vicini del monte in processione in cima di quell’ alto monte, et con certi 
legni levano in alto quel sasso, et sempre cantando, et cosi finito dicono che 
non passa molto che piove et assai; laqual cosa io giudico essere superstitione, 
pero lasso il giudicio a chi ne ha cura. 

"Eye Sev itedpw by akodov0h aid 4% cuvhOea Thy ohwepov. AAA’ ef pev obras, 
aphyw Tov dvayiweoKovTa KpIThy avTHs THs broAhWews TaV xwpiKav Kal TOY viv, Kad 
Tov TOTE KaLpov. "Edy buws TO droTéAcoua cuudwvret ut Tov TKOTOY, Dey dupiBdrAdAwW 
Sri OéAct clmely mdyta Suvatd TS morevovTt. 


Lusignan, p. 
28 (a). 


Itinerar. Bar. 
Saligniac, 
ib. iv., ¢. 5. 


yb paket: 
(4th A 


ug.). 
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effigies of these saints, together with that of Eléonore d’ Aragon, 


wife of Pierre L, kneeling in adoration before them, Lusignan 


concludes that the relics were connected with the company of 
St. Ursula, and had been thus concealed by the Queen at the 
period of the Genoese war (a.p. 1373).} 

The same writer, moreover, mentions the existence at Paphos 
of a cave, which by local tradition was regarded as the resting 
place of the Seven Sleepers. Though he remarks that the 
legendaries usually represent them as natives of Ephesus, yet 
he declares that the inhabitants of Paphos from ancient times 
have called the cave by their name. He tries to explain the 
discrepancy by suggesting that they ae have been different 
from those dom tiem Ousted: at Ephesus.* Bartholomew Salignac, 
Lusignan’s senior by half a century (a.p. 1522), notices the 
locality, but varies the legend very considerably. According 
to him it was the scene of the martyrdom of a mother and her 
seven sons, whom he strangely enough calls by the name of the 
heroic Maccabees. In their honour an underground church had 
been erected, divided into seven chapels, which he professes to 
have visited.’ ‘he present writer himself has seen in the vicinity 


1 Nella destruttione del convento di San Dominico di Nicosia, dentro in un’ 
altare murato, furono ritrovate 6 teste, et molti ossi con una veste di una 
donzella, di seta riccamata, nella quale erano li pugni di sangue attaccati. Vi 
trovorno una saetta et un coltello insangiunati, et delli rami di palme, et delle 
corone, di pater nostri, di corda, et li capi erano pieni di ferite, quali tutte 
rendeano un’ odore suave. Vi trovorno ancora una tavoletta con la carta 
pergamena, scritta in versi di laude di Maria Magdalena, di Santa Orsola, et di 
Santa Eullalia: et nel fine si raccomandava a queste 3 Sante, quali erano di 
fuori dipinte alla palla dell’ altare. Onde noi habbiamo judicato essere reliquie 
della compagnia di Santa Orsola, et che la Regina Lionora di Aragona, moglie 
del Re Pietro Lusignano di Cipro, habbia posti, et nascosti in quel luogo per le 
guerre, che erano al tempo suo de’ Genovesi, et perche essa Regina é dipinta 
all’ altare ingenocchione avanti a quelle 3 Sante. 


* Nella citta di Paffo @ una spelonca, laquale dicono esser delli sette 
dormienti. Pero noi ritroviamo nelli leggendarii, che li sette dormienti erano 
in Epheso, niente di meno essi cittadini di Paffo dicono ab antiquo esser 


chiamata quella spelonca di santi sette dormienti, et possono esser altri di 
quelli di Effeso. 


* Alia civitas in hoc regno antiquissima, atque metropolis, Paphos dicitur, 
vetustissimis auctoribus celebrata; in qua septem fratres Macchabezi, una cum 
matre, inclyto martyrio coronati sunt. Nos autem hoc fanum subterraneum, 
in honore martyrum septem sacellis distinctum, multa devotione ingressi 
sumus. Le Huen, the predecessor of both these writers, also notices the 
legend: ‘‘ Et septz fosses auprés (l’esglise qui fust aux Cordeliers) en une aultre 
esglises du furent les septz dormans”’ 

The Byzantine Church commemorates these Seven Sleepers on 4th August, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Seven Holy Children at Ephesus” (uvjun trav ayloy émrd 
Tladlwy tay év "Epéow), giving them the following names: Maximilianos, Ex- 
acustodianos, Iamblichos, Martinianos, Dionysios, Antoninos (or John) and 
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of New Paphos. a ruined building answering to the above de- 
scription. 


Another eikon, which, after many wanderings, found a resting 
place in Cyprus, was the celebrated portrait of the Virgin known 
as our Lady of 'Tortosa from the town of that name in the north 
of the principality of Tripoli. The reputed work of the Evange- 
list Luke, it is said to have been painted at Constantinople and 
transferred by one of the Patriarchs to Jerusalem. From the 
Holy City it was removed to a place in the mountains near 
Damascus, called Sardania, the home of a religious community, 
where it was deposited in a church built upon a rock in honour 
of the Virgin.' It is said to have been carried off to Cyprus by 


Constantine. They are said to have flourished in the reign of the Emperor 
Decius—a.D. 252—and to have voluntarily died rather than fall into the hands 
of the persecutor. Decius on his arrival at Ephesus is reported to have sought 
for them with the intention of compelling them to offer sacrifice to the idols, 
and on learning that they were dead ordered that the cave, in which they had 
concealed themselves, should be walled up. There they remained undisturbed 
until A.D. 446, during the reign of the Emperor Theodosius the Younger, when 
the owner of the locality, in which the cave was situated, wishing to construct 
a sheep-fold pulled down the stones at the entrance, whereupon they were 
miraculously restored to life, having undergone no change, either in person or 
in raiment, during their long incarceration of 194 years. 

The same Church also commemorates on the 1st August those mentioned by gynaxaristes 
Salignac under the title of ‘‘ The Seven Maccabees with their teacher Eleazar (1st Aug.). 
and their mother Salomone”’. (Mvfhun taév aylwy érrda Maptipwy MaxkaBalwr, 
’ABelu, “Avrwriov, Touptou, HeeaCipo EvoeB@vos, Axelu, kal Mapkéddov, Tis 
MnTpos avTa@y Sadrouovys, kal Tov AidacKkdAov av’ta@y EAeaCdpov.) The legend is 
evidently derived from 2 Maccabees, chapter vii., where a mother and her seven 
sons, whose names are not given, are reported to have been put to death with 
excruciating tortures for refusing to eat swine’s flesh at the command of 
Antiochos Epiphanes, but no mention is made of any connection on their part 
with the Maccabzean family. Moreover Eleazar, who in the legend is further 
associated with them as their teacher, is described in the apocryphal work 
above quoted merely as an ancient scribe, who suffered the same fate for a 
similar act of disobedience. 


‘A Damasco usque ad tria milliaria est quidam locus in montibus situs, et Jacobi de 
est ibi ecclesia beatae Marie in rupe edificata, in qua sunt duodecim moniales Vite 
virgines et octo monachi. Hic locus Sardania vocatur. In hac ecclesia est Hist. Orient., 


tabula lignea ad mensuram unius ulne longa, et etiam lata ad dimidium. In Ty a 
hac tabula est depicta imago beatze Virginis et super lignum incurvata et 
deflexa, de qua fluit oleum odoriferum super oleum balsami, quo liniti a variis 
languoribus sunt sanati, et illud oleum nunquam minuitur, quantumque inde 
accipiatur. Oleum hoc a religioso servatur, et pro quacumque re accipitur cum 
devotione et mente sincera pro honore beatae Virginis cum missarum solemnitate 
ibi audita, indubitantur illud impetratur. Ad hunc locum in assumptione 
beatz Mariz Virginis et nativitate omnes Saraceni illius provincie causa 
orandi confluunt, et sua cerimonialia ibi offerunt. Hzec tabula in Constanti- 
nopoli civitate facta fuit et depicta, et a quodam patriarcha in Jerusalem 


30 
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Amadi, p. 292. the “Abbess Echive de Bouillon, probably on the capture of Tor- 
tosa by Melec-el-Aschraf in 1291.1 The portrait is described as 
being painted in relief upon a tablet of wood an ell in length 
and half an ell in breadth. It is said to have distilled a fragrant 
oil most efficacious in the cure of various disorders, the supply 


of which, marvellous to relate, never failed, however great the 


demand for it. The spot was much frequented by pilgrims 
before its removal from Syria, and even Moslems are asserted 
to have held it in the utmost respect, and to have made offerings 
to it on the festivals of the Assumption and the Nativity. 


delata. Hance tabulam quedam abbatissa loci predicti petivit, et impetravit, 
et secum tulit. 


1 In primo di de Zugno (2.e., 1308), di de Pentecoste, hanno mutato habito le 
monache Carpitane de Antiochia, per mandato della corte de Roma; il che 
hanno procurato et obtenuto per mezo de fra Bartholomio de Punia del ordine 
di Predicatori, et de narassarea biancha che portavano con un traverso negro 
con li zapperoni in la testa, hanno posto un sorbelizo negro et vesta negra, et 
furon chiamate, dalhora inanzi, le monache della Nostra Donna de Tortosa, et 
non pitt Carpitane. Et questo, per la immagine della Nostra Donna che fo 
portata da Tortosa, per le procuration de Soura Esciva de Bolion, che fo 
abbadessa in ditto monastero ; per la qual figura vegnivano molte helemosine 
in ditta chiesia, et il Papa haveva concesso assai indulgentie a tutti quelli che 
porgevano helemosina a ditte monache et che il facesse bene. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Tur Latin Cuurcu, 


O account of the ecclesiastical history of Cyprus can be 
regarded as complete which does not make some mention 
of that alien communion whose name still recalls to the 

Orthodox memories of past spiritual tyrannies. 
The present chapter will deal, therefore, with all that is 


known concerning the Latin Church, while in the next lists will 


be given, so far as is possible, of the various occupants of the 
Sees into which the island was divided by its new masters. 

Latin Christians were no strangers to C vyprus even before its 
subjugation by the Westerns. From its proximity to Palestine 
it lay in the track of the pilgrims, many of whom on their 
journeys to and from the holy places must have become ac- 
quainted with its shores. Among others, Willibald, who tra- gany travels 


in Palestine, 


velled to the East in a.p. 722, has recorded his arrival at Paphos pp. 14 34 
Bohn’s Anti- 
and Salamis. Seewulf, too, an Anglo-Saxon merchant, whose quarian Lib- 


wanderings led him thither nearly four centuries later, a.p. 1102,” 
mentions that he also visited the former of these towns. Nor 
were Latin ecclesiastics unknown to its inhabitants even before 
their introduction as the dominant clergy. For instance, Vini- 


sauf informs us that at the marriage of “his hero, Richard, with Yinisantf, I 
1 a 
Berengaria of Navarre, in the captured city of Limozin (Ama- pe 


thus), the nuptial ceremony was performed by the Archbishop 
of York, assisted by the Bishops of Evreux and Baneria. More- 
over a Heads of Amaury de Lusignan (29th September, 1195), nist.de chyp., 


598. 
second Latin Seigneur of Cyprus, 2 conferring an estate in Nikosia cr’ genrient 


Regesta Regni 
1 4 Pu s 2 : D bis Hierosol., p. 
Ego Aymericus de Lizinaco, Dei gratia, dominus Cipri, consensu et 193, No. 723. 


voluntate uxoris mee Eschive, dono et imperpetuum concedo habendam tibi, 
Petro, abbati Dominici Templi, et canonicis ejusdem, tuisque similiter succes- 
soribus, quandam curtem in Nicosia, infra quam est constructa capella beate 
Marie, et unam prestiam quam dominus Guido rex, bone memorie, frater meus, 
edificavit, etc. 


2 Amaury at this period had not assumed the title of King of Cyprus, which 
was bestowed upon him in 1196 by the Emperor Henry VI. Guy was never 
King of Cyprus, only lord (dominus). ‘The title king is applied to him in virtue 
of his having occupied the throne of Jerusalem. 


Hist.de Chyp., 
iii., p. 606. 


Lusignan, p. 


31 (a). 


Loredano, lib. 
i., p. 33 


Le Quien,0. C., 
iii., 1201- 1202, 
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upon the abbot and canons of the Temple, proves that there 
was already within that town a chapel dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, while the Bull of Celestine III.* (3rd January, 1197) 
further makes it evident that a chapter of canons existed there 
prior to the creation of the Latin Sees. In that part of his 
history wherein he discusses the introduction of the Latin clergy 
Lusignan informs us that, though ecclesiastics of that com- 
munion passed into Cyprus with Guy, neither he nor his im- 
mediate successor, Amaury, through being engaged in the 
defence of their co-religionists in Syria, had time for the proper 
settlement of the new hierarchy. This he represents, and here 
he is followed by Loredano, as being effected by Alix, wife of 
Hugues I., who succeeded to the throne of Cyprus in a.p. 1205. 
He, like his predecessors, being very busy with warlike operations 
in the Holy Land, entrusted the government of the island to 
his consort. Alix, observing that all the dioceses were held by 
Greek prelates, who in consequence exercised spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over the Latin Court and nobility, petitioned Innocent III. 
in the Lateran Council to abolish this state of things. Among 
other changes she requested the transference of the archbishopric 
from Famagusta to Nikosia and its bestowal upon a Latin, 
together with the reduction of the Sees from fourteen to four.? 
Le Quien, who notices this account, argues from the frequent 
mention of the Archbishop of Nikosia before the year 1215 that 
this change took place even earlier than represented by Lusig- 
nan, probably at the very commencement of the Latin kingdom, 
and either under Guy or his brother Amaury, though he admits 


1 The chapter of Nikosia is stated in the Bull of Celestine to have elected 
the first Archbishop of the See: ‘‘ Ceterum Nicosiense capitulum, ad celebrandam 
ellectionem archiepiscopi canonice procedentes, eundem cancellarium (i.e., 
Alanum) in ipsorum archiepiscopum, voto unanimi, postularunt,”’ etc. 


2 Jl clero Latino ando in Cipro insieme con il Re Guido, et altri Nobili 
Ma essendo Guido Re et il Re Almerico intesi di sollecitare, et aiutare li poveri 
Christiani in Hierusalem, che quasi continuamente combatteano, percid non 
poteano rassettare il Clero Latino come si dovea: ma circa li anni del nostro 
Signore 1212 il Re Ugo pigliato il Regno di Cipro, et essendo esso occupato in 
Hierusalem, mando sua moglie in Cipro a governar’ quel Regno —— Ando in 
Cipro la Regina, et vedendo che la citta di Nicosia era fatta citta, residentia 
Regale per esser grande piu delle altre citta, et di pit buon’ aere Famagosta, per 
esser’ destrutta Salamina, tenea |’ Arcivescovato, il quale era greco: dipoi 
vedendo le altre citta tutte haver’ li loro Vescovi grechi, et essa, et tutta la Corte, 
et Nobili essere Latini: giudicorno non essere ben fatto, che li Greci govern- 
assero quelli che erano Latini. Onde essa Regina scrisse al sommo Pontefice 
Innocentio III. nel Concilio Lateranense di traslatare |’ Arcivescovato da 
Famagosta in Nicosia, et investirlo alli Latini: et cosi Famagosta, et nelle 
altre citta, quale dovesse restringere; Peré lo supplicava che li detti Vescovati, 
ch’ erano quatordeci, ne facessero 4. 
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that it may only have been confirmed in the Lateran Council. 
The first part of his opinion has since been singularly verified by 
the discovery in the Cartulary of Sta. Sophia of a copy of the Bull 
issued by Celestine III. on 20th February, 1196. ‘This document cart. ae s. 


explains at length the motives and steps which led to the estab- ide Chyp.- 


iii., 599- 


lishment of the Western Church. It would seem that the x. de Chyp.,3 
person actually responsible for its introduction was Amaury,” ” 


who soon after his accession sent the Archdeacon of Laodicea to Cart. de 8. 


Rome for that purpose. ‘The Pope, quick to avail himself of #, ee de Chyp., 
this fresh opportunity for still further 1 increasing the power and - 
influence of the Holy See at the expense of its hated rival, lent 


a ready ear to the proposal. After commending the zeal of his 


petitioner, who professed to be actuated solely by the desire to 
lead his schismatic subjects back to the Roman fold, Celestine 
announces that he had delegated full powers in all rohiters con- 
nected with the establishment and endowment of the Catholic 
Church to two commissioners, whose decisions he is prepared to 
accept as final. One of these was the envoy already named, 


1 The Bull of 13th December, 1196, the Charter of the Latin Church in 
Cyprus, bore the following signatures :— 


Celestinus, Catholice ecclesie episcopus. 

Octavianus, Hostiensis et Veletrensis episcopus. 

Petrus, Portuensis et S. Rufine episcopus. 

Melior, Sanctorum Johannis et Pauli presbiter cardinalis, tituli Pamachi. 
Jordanus, sancte Pudentiane, tituli Pastoris, presbiter cardinalis. 
Johannes, tituli Clementis, sancti? Intluensis et Tuscanensis episcopus. 
Guido, sancte Marie Transtiberin, tituli Calisti, presbiter cardinalis. 
Hugo, presbiter cardinalis sancti Martini, tituli Equicii. 

Johannes, tituli sancti Stephani in Celio monte presbiter cardinalis. 
Soffredus, tituli sancte Praxedis presbiter cardinalis. 

Johannes, tituli sancte Prisce presbiter cardinalis. 

Gracianus, sanctorum Cosme et Damiani diaconus cardinalis. 
Berrardus, sancti Adriani diaconus cardinalis. 

Gregorius, sancte Marie in Portu diaconus cardinalis. 

Gregorius, sancte Marie in Aquiro diaconus cardinalis. 

Gregorius, sancti Georgii ad velum aureum diaconus cardinalis. 

Nicola, sancte Marie in Cosmidin diaconus cardinalis. 

Bobo, sancti Theodori diaconus cardinalis—and ended thus— 


*“‘Datum Laterani, per manum Censii, sancte Lucie in Orthea diaconi cardi- 
nalis, domini pape camerarii, idus Decembris, indictione xv. Incarnationis 
Dominice anno MCXCVIo pontificatus vero domini Celestini pape in anno 
sexto. 


2 The MS. is defective here. The same cardinal has signed other Bulls as 
follows: ‘‘Ego Johannes episcopus Tuscanensis et Viterbiensis, S. Clementis 
presbyter cardinalis, subscripsi”’—and “‘ Ego Johannes, tituli sancti Clementis 
cardinalis, Tuscanensis episcopus, subscripsi”. 
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while the other was the Chancellor of Cyprus, Alain, Archdeacon 
of Lydda.? 
As the result of their labours four Sees were erected. ‘The 
Amadi,p.ss. first in order and importance was the archdiocese of Nikosia, 


FI. Boustron, 


p. 52, which extended over the whole centre of the island, comprising 
. within its limits the Greek bishoprics of Levkosia, 'Trimythus, 
Kition, Lapithos, Kyrenia, Chytri, Soli and 'Tamasos. ‘The 


remaining three, all of which were dependent on Nikosia, come 


as follows in the order of their precedence :— 

1. Paphos, which included within its boundaries the Orthodox 
bishoprics of Paphos and Arsinoé, comprised the whole western 
part of the island. 

2. Limassol, which contained the native Sees of Kurion and 
Amathus, was bounded on the west by the diocese of Paphos, 
while on the north and east it was conterminous with the arch- 
diocese. 

Famagusta,” which was almost identical with the ancient 


' Dominus ac redemptor noster qui, quando vult et quomodo vult, inspirat 
de omnibus et disponit, dignatus est insulam Cypri, que a longis retro tempori- 
bus a magistra Sedis Apostolice facta fuerat aliena (!), ad ecclesie Romane 
gremium, que, dispositione divina, mater cunctarum esse dinoscitur generalis, 
nostris temporibus revocare, inspirans charissimo in Christo filio nostro 
A(ymerico) illustri rege Cypri, ut a nobis, penes quem, licet immeritis, pleni- 
tudo residet potestatis, nuncio et litteris postularet quod in eadem insula una 
ecclesia que esset metropolis et tres sedes episcopales, de Sedis Apostolice 
auctoritate statuerentur; quibus ipse se dotes assignaturum proposuit compe- 
tentes et in eisdem tales instituerentur prelati, qui populum Domini verbo 
salutis pascerent et predicatione assidua edocerent. Cujus utique pium in 
Domino propositum commendantes, de comuni fratrum nostrorum consilio, 
ejus petitioni annuimus, et A(lano), tunc cancellario prefati regis, nunc Nicosi- 
ensi archiepiscopo, et tibi, frater Paphensis episcope, tunc archidiacone 
Laudicensis, in ipsa insula legationis offitium exercentibus, plenam vobis se- 
cundum Deum ordinandi ecclesias et accipiendi dotes a predicto rege eisdem 
ecclesiis assignandas tribuimus potestatem. 


Hist.deChyp., ” The inhabitants of Famagusta, shortly after the establishment of Venetian 
il, p. 488. rule, requested the home government to sanction the union of the See ot 
Limassol with that of Famagusta on account of the poverty of the two towns. 
They asserted that the first was a mere village, where the presence of a Latin 
bishop was of no possible advantage, while the Bishop of Famagusta was unable 
to reside in his cathedral town since the stoppage of the annuity, which he used 
to receive from Genoa, while that Republic was in occupation (A.D. 1373-A.D. 
1464). In consequence of his enforced absence both monasteries and churches 
were represented as falling into ruins. The remedy suggested for this state of 
things was one only too readily adopted by Latin Christians in Cyprus, v7z., 
the confiscation of the property of such of the Orthodox monasteries as had 
been sold to laymen, since, being ignorant persons and without any zeal for 
religion, they did not trouble themselves to keep up these establishments. In 
reply the Doge Barbarigo (2nd August, 1491) reminded the petitioners of the 
difficulty the Sovereign Pontiff would experience in uniting ancient Sees, 
which had formerly been separate, on account of the loss the Papal treasury 
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Sees of Salamis and Karpasos, was situated in the north-eastern 
district of the island. 

Not only did the Church owe its inception to the royal 
initiative, but it also looked to the occupant of the throne for 
the time being to protect and maintain those rights and privi- 
leges, which had been bestowed upon it. ‘This was the first 
duty which the new sovereign at his accession was pledged to 
perform, as we learn from a description of the ceremonies 
observed upon such an occasion. On the day appointed for his ¥. Boustron, 
coronation the candidate, vested in the surplice of a deacon, pro- ~ 
ceeded to the western entrance of the cathedral, where he knelt 
upon the threshold, surrounded by the great scree of state. 
There he was met by the Archbishop, or bishop, whose duty it 
was to perform the ceremony, attended by his clergy. After 
the officiating prelate had recited certain prayers over the head 
of the candidate, the latter stood up and, with his hands upon 
the Gospels, made oath as follows: “I... who by Divine provi- 
dence am about to be crowned King of Cyprus, promiise you, my 
lord... Archbishop of Cyprus and your successors, in the presence 
of Almighty God and of all the clergy, prelates and barons, who 
are here assembled, that from this time forward I will be your 
faithful protector and the defender of your person against all 
comers in the realm of Cyprus. ‘The possessions and privileges 
of our holy Church and of all the Churches appertaining to it, 
the possessions and privileges, I mean, of which they were in the 
enjoyment in the time of the kings of blessed memor y, my pre- 
decessors, and those which they may hereafter lawfully acquire 
in my time, I will maintain and defend. The canons and ancient 
privileges and the divine laws, with their decrees, and the ancient 
customs of the franchises [ will observe, and I will maintain the 
persons of ecclesiastics in their exemptions. ‘To widows and 
orphans I will render justice. ‘The privileges granted by the 
royal benefactors, my predecessors, and the assizes and customs 
of the realm I will observe and protect. I will uphold the 
Christian population of the realm in their rights and justice, as 


would suffer from the diminution of the annates, and declined to prefer a request 
which would in consequence be most certainly refused. 

Nicole le Huen, who visited the island in 1487, speaks of the desolation and 
ruin which seem to have everywhere befallen the Latin dioceses: ‘‘ Trés 
nobles esglises y eut (Baffa) le temps passes—comme il appert en la désolation 
—Limesson est une aultre cité ou avoit belles esglises. Encores la est 
Vevesque avecques deux chanoines. Outreplus est Salins, qui se disoit Piscopie, 
ou mieulx Cypre, dont l’isle print le nom, et de present ny a maison fors esglise 
Sainct Ladre mal acoutrée & une begude seulle.”’ 
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a Christian king should do in his realm. And all the aforesaid 
things I will faithfully observe, so help me God and His Holy 
Gospels.” 

Not long after the establishment of the Latin hierarchy in 
the island a dispute arose on a subject which, together with the 
kindred question of investiture, had already greatly disturbed 
Western Christendom. At this period the election of the 
bishops was almost entirely in the hands of the cathedral chap- 
ters. In the primitive Church the laity, as is well known, had 
always possessed a voice in the choice of the chief pastors. But, 
when the bishops acquired increased influence, the emperors, 
within whose dominions the dioceses mostly lay, ‘hed assumed to 
themselves the sole right of their appointment. While in the 
East they seem to have seldom exercised this prerogative, except 
in the case of certain important cities with which they were 
brought into more immediate contact, in the West their German 
successors were more tenacious of this pr ivilege. This doubtless 
was caused by the different constitution of society in the two 
empires—the feudal system in the Western rendering the bishops, 
through the territorial possessions of their Sees, creat temporal 
as well as spiritual chiefs. ‘The interference of the secular power 
led in course of time to such grave abuses that Gregory VII. 
strenuously exerted himself for its abolition. But the practice 
did not cease until the pontificate of Calixtus II., when by the 
Concordat of Worms (a.p. 1122) the Emperor Henry V. agreed 
to allow complete freedom of election throughout the empire. 
In many of the countries not subject to him, however, the 
sovereigns continued, as before, to exercise this prerogative. ‘The 

cart. des. Bull of 1196 (13th December), by which Celestine III. confirmed 
peers the archdiocese of Nikosia in its rights, prerogatives and pos- 
it, p. 63.) sessions, directed that the election to the metropolitan See should 
be conducted by the canons of the diocese in conjunction with 
the suftr agan bishops.t But no reference was made to any 
Innocent IIL, participation in the matter by the civil power. Notwithstanding 


ib. aa "this omission it had been the custom? from the very first for the 


1 Obeunte vero te (7.e., Alano), nunc ejusdem loci archiepiscopo, vel tuorum 
quolibet successorum, nullus ibi qualibet subreptionis astutia seu violentia 
preponatur, nisi quem canonici ipsius loci cum suffraganeorum consilio canonice 
providerint eligendum.”’ 


2 This custom is referred to in Innocent’s letter to the chapter: ‘‘ Sane, sicut 
accepimus ex litteris venerabilis fratris nostri Patriarchz Ierosolymitani apos- 
tolicee sedis Legati, cum tractaretis de preficiendo vobis aliquo in pastorem, in 
duos unanimiter convenistis, carissimo in Christo filio nostro illustri Regi Cypri 
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chapters of the respective dioceses to submit to the King the 
names of two candidates, and to elect the one most agreeable to 
him. Such an arrangement was calculated, sooner or later, to 
precipitate a conflict between the royal ead ecclesiastical } ae 
dictions. But the immediate cause of the inevitable contest was 
furnished by the election of Durand to the See in 1211. Im- Innocent HL, 
mediately after his accession, request was made as usual tou ib ay 
Innocent III. that the appointment might be confirmed. ‘The ee 
Pope had about the same time sl a intelligence of certain 

rave charges, which had been brought against the newly-elected 
Archbishop by the ex-Regent of Cyprus, Gautier de Montbéeliard, 
brother-in-law of Hugues I. Durand denied the truth of the 
accusation, asserting that it had been fabricated by his accuser 
merely to gratify his spite against the King. ‘The Pope hesitated 
in consequence to ratify the election, though he assigned as his 
reason for not doing so the presence of only one of the electors 
at the Pontifical Court, whereby the Holy See was unable to 
obtain satisfactory particulars concerning it. ‘To obviate the 
dangers and fatigues of a second journey to Rome, Innocent 
directed Albert (30th December, 1211), Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
to inquire carefully into all the circumstances of the case. If 
within a month after the announcement of the intended ex- 
amination any canonical impediment should be alleged against 
the elect, he was to investigate it and decide as to ie validity. 
If, however, none was forthcoming, or the accused established 
his innocence, the Legate was to proceed with the consecration 
and bestow upon him the pall, which had been forwarded for the 
purpose. ‘Though the innocence of Durand was fully proved, Innocent II, 
Albert all the same pronounced the election void on account of i er 
the royal interference. ‘This action on the part of the Patriarch 
naturally drew from the King a vigorous letter of remonstrance, 
which the Archdeacon of Famagusta was charged to present on 
his behalf to the Pope. Hugues complained that the election, 
though conducted strictly in accordance with precedent, had 
been set aside by the Patriarch solely at the dictates of his own 
caprice. The challenge thus thrown down was promptly accepted 
by the haughty Pontiff. In that lofty strain, in which he was 
wont to uphold the most extravagant claims of the Papacy, 


primitus nominandos; ut quem ipse Prius de illis duobus eligeret, praeficeretis 
vobis in praesulem electione solemni”’ 

This custom may have been borrowed from France, where the kings seem najiam 
either to have nominated the bishops, or recommended their own candidate to Miadie Ages, 
the electors. 


Innocent IIl., 


Epist., tom. 
ii., lib. xv., 
epist. 206. 
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Innocent informs the King that a little cool reflection would 
have taught him the propriety of the decision, against which he 
was so unjustly inveighing. He declares that Hugues, not 
content with the domain of. Ceesar, was laying sacrilegious hands 
upon what belonged to God, and by imterfering witht its freedom 
of election most ung eratefully endeavouring to enslave that very 
Church which through baptism had brought him from the 
bondage of mortal sin into the full liberty of salvation.’ He 
asserts that if freedom of choice on the part of the contracting 
parties was necessary for the validity of earthly marriages, it 
was absurd that the union of a Church with its chief pastor 
should depend upon the will of another, or require the sanction 
of an authority other than its own. 'The King’s plea in justifica- 
tion of the usurpation that it had been practised by several of 
his predecessors and had been hitherto invariably observed, formed 
no valid excuse, as the antiquity of an abuse did not render it 
less reprehensible, but rather more so. After threatening him 
with dire spiritual terrors in case of a persistence in this demand, 
the Pope concludes by requesting and admonishing him to alloy 
the chapter to elect without any hindrance from him a suitable 
person to act as their spiritual father and bishop, since it was in 
no way derogatory to his royal dignity to respect the rights of the 
King of kings, Who, while placing him at the head of secular 
matters in the realm of Cyprus, had expressly reserved its ecclesi- 
astical concerns to Himself. At the same time he addressed 
another letter (15th January, 1213) to the offending chapter, 
severely censuring the members for their subserviency to the 
royal will, and informing them that, though they deserved 
punishment for their complaisance, he pitied them instead. He 
ordered them to reassemble and elect another diocesan and to re- 
port the result, when they had done so, to the Patriarch, the Arch- 
bishop of Czesarea and the Bishop of Acre, who would decide as 
to its validity. As the documents recording the issues of this 
dispute are no longer extant, it is impossible to say whether 
Hugues deferred to the Pontiff’s demands, or whether Durand 
was re-elected, or ever again offered himself as a candidate. The 
successors of Hugues at any rate did not hesitate, as is known, 


1 Quia dum non contentus iis que Czsaris esse debent, ad ea que Dei sunt 
manus extendis, actionem contra libertatem Ecclesiz intentando, de calumnia 
te reum exhibes apud Deum, super ingratitudine nihilominus reconventum, eo 
quod Ecclesiam, que te per sacramentum baptismi, solutis vinculis servitutis, 
quibus morti peccati tenebaris astrictus, in libertatem salutis eripuit, et regener- 
avit ad vitam, in duram et asperam redigere niteris servitutem, etc. 
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to exercise their power of nomination. ‘The question, indeed, 
was only finally set at rest by a species of compromise towards 
the close of the Venetian occupation. At the repeated requests Lasignan, p. 
of the Republic Pius IV., in 1560, granted it the privilege of Reynaud, | 
nominating four candidates, whenever a vacancy occurred in ¥° 
the archdiocese, one of whom he undertook to appoint.’ 

The Bull of 13th December, 1196, contained special provisions cart. aes. 

: ° . RIO et ophie, No 8 

against any encroachments upon the authority and. jurisdiction (# de Chap. 
of the Archbishop.2 The acquisition of hereditary rights in ~ 
cemeteries and benefices was strictly prohibited under pain of 
ecclesiastical censure. Members of the monastic Orders were 
forbidden, without the express permission of the Pope, to act as 
priests or chaplains, or to hold prebends in the province, which 
were to be strictly reserved for the secular clergy. As incum- 
bents had only a life interest in their preferments, which really 
belonged to the See, they were forbidden to alienate, or let on 
lease, the estates attaching to them, without the knowledge and 
consent of the Archbishop for the time being. Failure to observe 
this rule rendered all such proceedings null and void. Persons 
placed under any ecclesiastical disability by the Archbishop were 
not to be restored to Church privileges without his knowledge 
and sanction, except in urgent cases where it might be found 
impossible to secure his attendance. ‘The penalty in such cases 
might be remitted without his permission, after the prescribed 
penance had been observed. Except in the case of the Popes, 
whose rights were fully secured by the Bull, no one was to be 
allowed to erect within the confines of the diocese any church 
or oratory without his consent. It was strictly forbidden, too, 
to lay violent hands upon the property of the See, or to retain 
it when so seized, or in any way to disturb the peace of the 
diocese. Any one knowingly contravening these regulations, 
whether cleric or layman, was after two or three admonitions, 
unless he purged his offence with a suitable penance, to be 
deprived of his office and dignity, as well as refused all participa- 
tion in the Holy Sacrament and to be reserved for the divine 
vengeance at the final Judgment. 

The Archbishop, as the head of the Latin Communion in the 


1 Nota, che |’ anno del 1560 |’ Arcivescovato di Nicosia 6 di Cipro da Papa 
Pio 4, fu fatto juspatronato della Signoria di Venetia, con questa conditione, 
che li Venetiani debbano eleggere 4, et il Papa confermare qual li piace di quelli 
quattro. 

2 Piece No. g of the Cartulary contains the confirmation of this Bull by 
Innocent III. which bears date rst February, 1201. 
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island, was from the very first the recipient of numerous tokens 
of Papal regard. As a mark of special favour, and at the urgent 


cart.aes. request of the chapter of Nikosia, the pall was conferred upon 
Sophie, Nol 


(H. de Chyp., Alain and his successors, with instructions to wear it upon certain 
"specified occasions. ‘This coveted distinction, as we learn from 
a Bull dated 3rd January, 1197, was conveyed to him by the 

hands of his fellow-commissioner, the Bishop of Paphos, with 

whom were associated two canons of the metropolitan chapter.’ 

mid.,i,p. Permission was also given for the cross to be displayed before 
a an, p. Him when on wikitatioh in his own diocese, or in those of his 
hae suffragans.? He was further created a Legatus natus and em- 
powered, when within his own province, to wear the same garb as 

the cardinals, with the exception of the red hat and certain 

cart.des. other insignia.t By a Bull dated at Lyons 30th July, 1245, 


Sophie, No18 


(H. de Chyp., Innocent IV. bestowed upon the then Archbishop, Eustorge 


iii., p. 645). 
Lusignan, p. d’ Auvergne, for five years, in recognition of the zeal and devo- 
(a) 


Cart. de §. 1 In the Bull of 13th December, 1196, the occasions upon which it was to be 

Sede Chir, worn were designated as follows: ‘‘In Nativitate Domini, in festivitate protho- 

lii., p. 602). martiris Stephani, Circumcisione Domini, Epiphania, Ypopanti, dominica in 
Ramispalmarum, Cena Domini, Sabbato Sancto, Pascha, secunda feria post 
Pascha, Ascensione, Pentecoste, in natalicio beati Johannis Baptiste, tribus 
festivitatibus beate Marie, commemoratione Omnium Sanctorum, solemnitatibus 
omnium apostolorum, dedicationibus ecclesiarum, consecrationibus episcoporum, 
et ordinationibus clericorum, ecclesie tue principalibus festivitatibus et anniver- 
sario tue consecrationis die ”’ 


2 Et quia idem Nicosiense capitulum palleum ab Apostolica sede jamdicto 
archiepiscopo Nicosiensi concedi pariter et transmitti humiliter postularunt, 
ipsorum petitionibus inclinati, palleum per te, frater Paphensis episcope, 
principaliter, secundario vero per dilectos filios nostros Leonardum et Radul- 
phum, canonicos Nicosienses, eidem archiepiscopo duximus transmittendum. 

The pall is the peculiar mark of primates, metropolitans, archbishops, and a 
few privileged bishops, and is worn by them at councils, ordinations, and on 
certain occasions in church. It is made of wool shorn from lambs which are 
blessed on St. Agnes’ Day, and receives the papal benediction on the Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul. It is a circular scarf worn like a collar round the neck, 
and having two ends fastened over the chasuble by three gold pins fixed on the 
left shoulder, the breast, and back. 


3“ Porro crucem, vexillum scilicet Dominicum, per tuam diocesem et episco- 
patus superius nominatos (videlicet Paphensem, Limichoniensem et Famaugusta- 
num) ante te deferendi licentiam impertimur.”’ 

Walcott, After the ninth century legates apostolic were permitted to enjoy this 

re phage distinction, and in the twelfth century it was extended to metropolitans who 
had received the pall, but in the thirteenth century it became common to all 
archbishops. 


4“ Et di pit. vuole, che sia legato nato; et pero 1’ arcivescovo di Cipro, 
quando é alla residentia, va vestito tutto di rosso come li Cardinali in ogni cosa, 
fuori solo, che nel capello rosso et altri privilegii.”’ 

Lusignan, Corona Terza, p. 157 (b). L’arcivescovo di Nicosia, legato nato, 
andava tutto vestito da Cardinale fuori ch’ el capello. 
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tion which he had displayed towards his person and Church, the 
singular privilege of exemption from excommunication, interdict, 

or suspension by any legate or his deputy, without the express 
sanction of the Pope. That this privilege was not likely to be 

very scrupulously regarded by the Papal Legates, the history of 

their doings elsewhere in the East might well lead us to suppose. 

But the fact that it was found necessary to repeat it so soon as 

1249 (26th February), in consequence of the complaints made by cart. aes... 
the same Archbishop of the conduct of certain agents of the (Bees. Kon, 
Holy See, strengthens our suspicions. It was subsequently 
renewed by THinuaenstt i in 1250 and 1251, the Bulls of confirmation cart. aes. 


being addressed to the Abbot of Lapais, who was directed to 23 ti de nie 
visit all offenders with ecclesiastical censure. tiie p. 645, 


Another instance of the vexatious interference to which the ce. cart. aes. 
island primates were liable occurs before the close of this same (Deer. Hou, 
century. In a Bull dated 26th April, 1291, Nicolas IV. informs bast, des. 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem,! Raoul de Grandville, that Giovanni (Boor, Koa, 
d’ Ancona, the then occupant of the metropolitan See, had com- 
plained of certain irregularities committed with his connivance 
by his representative in Cyprus. Among other things he was 
accused of adjudicating in matters coming exclusively within the 
Archbishop’s cognisance, though no appeal had been made to 
him, holding visitations in churches and localities within the 
city and diocese of Nikosia, and in various other ways usurping 
and weakening that prelate’s jurisdiction. As a result of these 
irregularities his people had ceased to pay any respect to his 
admonitions or authority, so that whenever he instituted proceed- 
ings against them, without any, or on the most frivolous, pretext, 
they carried the case either to the Patriarch himself or to his 
representative. The Archbishop in consequence possessed no 
authority over his flock, besides suffering serious pecuniary 


1 The following passage from Guillaume de Tyr would seem to show that contin. a. de 
the Latin Patriarchs of Jerusalem exercised some sort of supervision over the Tz, lb. xxvi., 
Roman communion in the island: ‘‘ Et fu coroné a roi Hugues de Lesignan le” 
jor de Noel (a.p. 1267) par la main Guillaume patriarche de Jerusalem, qui 
estoit 1a alé por visiter les yglises et le roiaume de Chipre.’’ But this super- 
vision, whatever it might be, was denied by a subsequent occupant of the See 
of Nikosia, Vittore Marcello, who writes thus to Pope Sixtus IV. (23rd May, 

1481) on the position occupied by his Church: ‘‘ Adhuc noverit Beatitudo Vestra Documents 
archiepiscopatum nostrum nunquam habuisse superiorem quempiam preter jg.” P 
illam; nec invenietur unquam quod patriarchatus Hierosolimitani jurisditio 

Cypri archiepiscopum subditum habuit. Que quidem immunitas concessa fuit 

et a divo Silvestro et ab augusto Justiniano, nec non quibusdam conciliis.” It 

will be observed that Marcello coolly transfers to his own communion privileges 
conferred upon the Orthodox rival, which it had dispossessed, privileges, too, 

with which it is hard to see what Pope Sylvester (I. ?) had to do. 
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losses through this disregard of his rights. When appealed to 
for redress the Patriarch had calmly permitted these abuses to 
continue unchecked. Moreover, with the object of still further 
annoying the unfortunate Archbishop, he had pressed the latter 
for repayment of a loan made to his predecessor, Archbishop 
Ranulphe, by Pierre, Bishop of Paphos, who had acted at that 
time as collector of the tithes in those parts. ‘This demand was 
all the more unjust, as 1t was reported that the sum had not 
been expended on the diocese, but had found its way into the 
pocket of the Archdeacon of Nikosia, who is credited with 
having deceived Ranulphe and stolen this money from him with 
other things. Not content with this the Patriarch had even 
tried to extort an exorbitant sum as a procuration, while for a 
long time he had withheld the tithes of a certain village in the 
diocese of Nikosia, the property of the See of Jerusalem, to 
which the Archbishop was entitled, and which his predecessors in 
times past had been in the habit ‘of. receiv ing, as well as caused 
him and his people annoyance and distress; by various other 
infringements of his rights. Nicolas accordingly charges Raoul, 
by the respect due to him and the Holy See, to restrain his agent 
from these illegal acts, as well as not to commit them himself, 
but to leave the Archbishop in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
prerogatives and privileges. He is further ordered to compen- 
sate the latter for the detention of the tithes and for the losses 
and injuries already caused, and to pay in future the tithes due 
from the said village. With regard to the money, of which 
Ranulphe is said to have been fraudulently deprived by the Arch- 
deacon, if it be found not to have been expended on the diocese, 
he was not to unjustly compel the Archbishop to refund it. 
The Pope concludes by a stern reminder that he is prepared to 
adopt more stringent measures in the event of a continuance of 
the acts complained of. 


From the first establishment of the Western Church in the 
island special care was taken to provide it with an adequate 
endowment, taken, as has been already seen, from the spoils of 
the Orthodox Communion. This consisted of two kinds of 
property, villages and tithes.’ A recent historian of Cyprus, 


1 Lusignan estimates the number of villages in the island when he wrote at 
850, distributed between the royal domain, the nobles and the clergy. More 
than half fell to the portion of the first named, while the other two divided the 
remainder. His language, which is somewhat obscure from his imperfect 
knowledge of Italian, seems to imply that of the ecclesiastical villages the 
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whose views deservedly carry great weight, seems to question 
the reality of such wholesale robbery. He expresses the opinion 
vn this endowment was chiefly derived from the public domain 

> from estates, whose owners had quitted the country, and 
pails from tithes. But his endeavours to minimise the harsh macnara, p. 
dealings of his Church towards its Greek rival are signally strambaldi, p. 
refuted by the testimony of the native chroniclers! That this” 
confiscation was not carried out in its entirety until some time 
after the creation of the Latin Sees is evident from the circum- 


stance that the archdiocese at first only possessed two villages, 5 gart. de 8. 


with the tithes of certain districts,’ as well as from positive - de Chyp., 


Archbishop received half, while the Bishops of Paphos and Limassol each 
possessed three, and the Bishop of Famagusta two. Previous to his estimate, 
i.c., towards the end of the fifteenth century, the number in possession of the 
Archbishop is known to have been nine, the names of which are given in the 
return, while the Bishop of Paphos is said to have held Marona with its adjacent 
hamlets (prastiz), the Bishop of Limassol three villages, and the Bishop of 
Famagusta one, all unspecified :— 

“Tutti questi 850 casali sono divisi, una parte et pit della mitta sono della 
camera reale, et percio si chiamano casali della reale; |’ altra parte é divisa, una 
parte ha il clero, et li dimandano casali ecclesiastici; I’ altra parte sono della 
nobilita et si chiamano in greco cavallerissimi (taBadAepiowua), cioe di cavallieri. 

“‘ Delli casali ecclesiastici 1’ arcivescovo primo capo n’ ha una parte, il 
Vescovo di Paffo n’ ha tre, il vescovo di Limisso tre, il Vescovo di Famagosta 
n’ ha dui.” 

In his French version of the above Lusignan’s language is clearer. He polenen 
there informs us that, in addition to the tithes of all the villages belonging to ate, BST Ia), 
the Crown and to the nobility, the Latin prelates possessed certain of these villages 
im the following proportion: the Archbishop, 14; the Bishop of Famagusta, 2; 
and the Bishops of Paphos and Limassol, 3 each. ‘‘L’autre partie de ces 
villages s’appellent ecclesiastiques, pourcequ’ils estoient subjects: aux églises et 
Prélats—desquels l’Archevesque en avoit quatorze, l’Evesque de Famagoste deux, 
1’ Evesque de Paphe trois, l’Evesque de Nemosie trois, outre les decimes de tous 
les autres villages, tant royaux que nobles.” 


c 


lira xwpla Ta elyav f emickdmais TOV Pwuaiwy, COwkdy Ta TOY Aativwy. Tote 6 
Bacireds Owpdvta Thy otevhy Gwhy Tods apx.epets THS KUmpou, bri dty cixay Séxarov 
THS exkKAnoias eovyKatéBnoay Kal edwkdv Tovs xwpyla Kal wAAa eloodeuata Tov 
TaTayov KaTa TOV epavnv. Kal ro.ovtouvs éeonkaody Ta of pnyddes ame Tols emiaKd- 
Tous 51a &popuais, Kal ws Thy ohuepov exovy Ta kad xapiCouv Ta Tods KaBadAdpides. 
Td ewetvay eis Td xEepwy Tovs emioKdmous Tos Pwualous eonk@ody Ta Kal Gwkdy To. 
tous Aativous. 

‘Et mandarvi quattro vescovi, li quali fossero pagati dalla decima che 
dovesse haver la chiesa; et cosi si osservo fin il presente. Et cominciorono 
a edificar chiese et corte di vescoviin Nicossia ; et cominciorono Santa Sophia ; 
et li fecero haver il loro viver et fecero et li statuti et le decime. Le havevano 
li episcopati greci et li casali; et furono levati et dati alli Latini. All’ hora, 
vedendo il re il stretto viver delli Greci vescovi, detero a ciascun quelle jurisdit- 
tioni et casali secondo li parse; et le hanno fino il presente; et esse li donano 
alli clerici et alli cavallieri.” 


2 The property then bestowed upon the archdiocese is specified as follows 
in the Bull of 13th December, 1196: ‘‘ Locum ipsum in quo prefata Nicosiensis 
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statements to the same effect... Prudential reasons suggested 
its postponement until after the decease of the Orthodox pre- 
lates then in possession, so as to avoid the disturbances which 
its immediate adoption would otherwise have occasioned. If 
we may credit the testimony of Macheera, this act of spoliation 
was directly due to Celestine III. When Amaury applied to 
the Holy See for permission to establish the Roman Church in 
his island dominions he refused to sanction the project, though 


ecclesia sita est, cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, dotem etiam ejusdem ecclesie, 
videlicet duo casalia a karissimo in Christo filio Aymerico, illustre rege Cypri, 
ipsi ecclesie data et assignata, scilicet Ornithia (Ornithi) et Ascendia (Affendia) ; 
decimas insuper istarum regionum Cypri que, ex constitutione Sedis Apostolice, 
ad ipsam Nicosiensem ecclesiam pertinent, Nicosie videlicet, cum pertinentiis 
suis, la Solie (Solia), la Thomasie (Tamasos ?), la Tremetossie (Trimethousia), 
le Quit (Kiti), la Quercherie (Kythraa), Cherin (Xeri), Lapiton (Lapithos), 
Melyas (Milia ?), Maratha, Syvorie (Sygouri), Cambi, Xindas (Sinta) et feodum, 
Briem (?) et Asquia (Aschia), et Pigui.(Pighi) et Prastrove (Peristerona or 
Prastion tou Sygouri) auctoritate apostolica tibi et tuis successoribus confir- 
mamus. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, however, the landed property 
of the See comprised the following nine villages: 1. Afandia; 2. Mandia; 
3. Ornithi; 4. Cavallari; 5. Livadi; 6. Schillaro; 7. Petrosicha; 8. Corcussa; 
g. Tropiti. 


1«T” arcivescovo et vescovi latini predetti hanno le decime di casali delle 
contrade predette divise di sopra, le qual decime non hebbero in tempo di questo 
Signor Guido, ma si della regina Alisia, madre et tutrice di re Henrico, perché 
sino all’ hora le havevano li Greci.’ 

‘“‘ Onde il sommo Pontefice essaudi essa Regina (Alisia), et institui che fussero 
citta Nicosia Arcivescovato, Famagosta, Paffo, et Limissd Vescovati; et che 
fussero Latini et Greci; ma li Latini havessero li Casali et le decime; et li 
Greci dalli loro Preti, et Diaconi un tanto si come era costume a gli altri Greci 
nelli altri luoghi; et le altre citta li hanno spartite sotto a queste 4. Talche 
prima erano assai, et dipoi li hanno ristretti in 14, al tempo delli Duchi; et hora 
gli hanno molto ristretti in 4. Perd mentre, che |’ arcivescovo greco Simeone, 
et i vescovi altri greci viveano, che essi li godessero, ma dopo la loro morte che 
andassero come fu instituito,”’ etc. 

The straits, to which the Orthodox prelates were reduced by this unwarrant- 
able act of plunder, may be learnt from what the local chroniclers have to say 
on the subject :— 

‘‘La dretta intrada de li vescovi greci € ogni anno da cadaun prete et 
clerico parico bisanti uno, et da li francomati bisanti doi, et da ogni maridazo 
tol bisanti uno et doe galline.” 

‘* Hora, li Greci (i.e., vescovi) non hanno altra intrada che un’ bisante all’ 
anno da ogni prete, et da ogni zaffo parico, et doi bisanti dalli preti, et zaffi 
francomati, et da ogni maridazo un’ bisante, et due galline, caduno vescovo da 
quelli della sua diocese.” 

Any lingering doubt there might be as to the reality of this wholesale 
confiscation must surely be dispelled on reading the language of Alexander’s 
Bull regarding it :-— 

‘‘Fuerunt ibi (i.e., Cyprus), ejectis exinde Grzcorum sedibus, quatuor 
pontificales Latinorum sedes erecta, quarum pontifices in decimis et aliis 
ecclesiz juribus, que Greeci episcopi in eadem habuerant insula, successerunt”’. 
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approving of it, until a satisfactory provision had been first 
made for the support of the intruding clergy. It had been the 
original intention of the prince to maintain them by the pay- 
ment of fixed stipends, but to this arrangement the Pope 
objected on the ground that it would render them too subser- 
vient to the royal pleasure, as well as offering no security against 
arbitrary conduct on the part of his successors. The robbery 
of the native Church was accordingly resolved on as affording 
the readiest and most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 


The Latin ecclesiastics, not content with the rich endowment 
they had acquired, chiefly at the expense of the Orthodox clergy, 
soon began to claim all the property which had ever been held 
by their Greek predecessors. Much of this had been incorpo- 
rated in the royal domain, while other portions had been 
bestowed upon the Frankish adventurers, who had accompanied 
the first Lusignan princes to the island. These latter naturally 
offered a determined resistance to the attempts made by the 
rapacious clergy to deprive them of their possessions. Like 
their brethren of the newly-formed empire of Constantinople, 
they refused to pay the stipulated tithes to the Church as an 
evidence of their resentment. At length, through the good 
offices of Pelagius, Bishop of Albano, then Papal Legate in the 
East, an accommodation was arranged between the disputants. 
In a deed drawn up at Limassol in October, 1220, the Queen Cart. de 8. 
Regent Alix, in her own name and that of her son, Henri, then (de Ohyp., 
a minor, and with the consent of the lieges agreed to the fol- " ~ 
lowing terms :—! 

1. The payment to the bishops, their successors, and Sees of 
the tithes of all property belonging to the Crown and its subjects, 


1 « Concessi et assignavi eidem domino archiepiscopo (Eustorgio) et epis- 
copis et, per ipsos, successoribus suis et omnibus ecclesiis eorundem decimas 
integre de omnibus redditibus regni Cipri et predictorum baronum, militum et 
hominum ejusdem filii mei atque meorum, secundum usum et consuetudinem 
regni Jerosolimitani. 

* Donavi nichilominus eisdem chevagia et dimos que debebantur michi et 
eidem filio meo a rusticis archiepiscopi et episcoporum Cipri et ecclesiarum 
suarum. 

‘* Super possessionibus autem et terris seu locis que tempore Grecorum 
habuerunt ecclesie et abbatie et monasteria Grecorum in Cipro, idem archi- 
episcopus et episcopi memorati, vel successores eorum, vel eorundem ecclesie, 
vel aliquis pro ipsis, nullam mihi et eidem filio meo vel heredibus suis et meis et 
predictis baronibus, militibus et hominibus suis et meis questionem seu querelam 
aut controversiam in posterum movere debent; sed in pace et in omni quiete, 
ego et dictus filius meus et heredes sui et mei, barones, milites, et homines sui 
et mei in perpetuum, super predictis possessionibus, quieti et immunes erimus.”’ 
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according to the usage and custom of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 

and | 

2. The renunciation by the Crown of the poll-tax and other 
feudal charges hitherto paid to it by the ecclesiastical serfs. 

In return for these concessions the bishops promised for them- 
selves, their successors and Sees, to raise no further questions as 
to the rights of the new proprietors in the former Church pro- 
perty, which they then held, but to leave them in undisturbed 
possession. ‘To render the accord the more binding it was at- 
tested by some of the chief personages in the realm, among 
whom were Philippe d’Ibelin, Bailiff of the kingdom, his brother 

Cart-de &. Jean, Sire de Beyrouth, and Gautier de Cesarée, the Constable, 
(H. de Chyp., and ratified the following year (2Ist May, 1221) at Damietta 
Noi}. by Pelagius himself. ‘The evidence of contemporary records 
shows that this agreement received but scant attention from the 
Court and the nobility. Even so early as 1222 it had become 
necessary to devise fresh measures to allay the disputes which 
Oliv. Scholast., had again arisen. In consequence of the complaints received 
itor a0. from the clergy Pelagius took advantage of his presence in Cyprus, 
Gart de. while returning to Rome, to summon 4 second conference on the 
eee subject.1 It met at Famagusta on 14th September of that year 
under his presidency, being attended also by the Masters of the 
two great Military Orders, when the compact previously con- 
cluded at Limassol was renewed and solemnly reaffirmed by the 
Hst.de | Legate. This convention subsequently received the reeognition 
a"? of Honorius III. on 21st January, 1223. The new Pope, Gregory 
gart. de 100 1X., had not been long installed when he, too, was compelled 
ii, > oye” to attempt a settlement of this ever-recurring difficulty about 
the tithes? On 4th August 1228 he addressed a letter to the 
Legate, Gérold, Patriarch of J erusalem, informing him that the 
island hierarchy had once more complained of the disregard 
shown to this agreement, though the contracting parties had 
promised to respect it so soon as it had been approved by the 
Holy See. Notwithstanding that it had duly. received the 


1XLV. Anno gratia MCCXXII. Reversus est eodem tempore cum pre- 
fatis principibus Dominus Pelagius, Albanus episcopus, Apostolicz sedis legatus. 


2 The encyclical addressed by the Legate, Pierre, Cardinal of St. Marcellus, 
to the bishops, chapters and clergy of Cyprus on roth March 1223 concludes 
with the following significant passage: Si quis autem decimas que tributa sunt 
egentium animarum, et in utroque testamento ministris altaris reddi jubentur, 
indebite duxerit retinendas, aut eas quibus debet ecclesiis non exolverit sine 
fraude, statuatur quod canonicum fuerit contra eum, dicente Domino per 
prophetam: “ Inferte omnem decimationem in horreum meum, ut sit cibus in 
domo mea” (Mal. iii., 10). 
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necessary confirmation, the young King, Henri I., and the 
lieges had, so the Pope affirms, declined to be bound by it, 
alleging the most frivolous reasons for their refusal. At one 
time their objection was founded on the fact that, in accordance 
with the custom of the Roman Church, the ratification preceded 
the terms of the compact in the Papal brief, while at another 
they found fault with its insertion at all. Regarding these 
exceptions as mere attempts at evasion, Gregory directs his re- 
presentative to take steps for the immediate observance of the 
convention, and to threaten the recalcitrant with the censures 
of the Church. In consequence of the receipt of these instruc- Cart. de 8. 
tions Gérold, as we learn from a document dated 19th J uly, RaSOueD a 
1231, Refomxoned before him at Acre the agents of the two Be 
contending parties. In answer to repeated inquiries whether 
they would obey the Pope and observe the compact, the delin- 
quents replied through their representatives that, as they did 
not consider themselves committed to it, since the Papal ratifica- 
tion did not bind them and was of no value, observance ought 
not to be required. On receiving this reply the Patriarch 
appointed a day for hearing the arguments, but before he could 
pronounce a decision the proctors of the court party lodged an 
appeal to the Holy See. This Gérold, on the advice of his 
assessors, refused to receive. After a thorough investigation of 
the case he rejected the pretexts put forward for non-observance 
as frivolous, and ordered the immediate execution of the agree- 
ment. That this action of the Legate did not finally settle the Cart. des. 
vexed question of the tithes is evident from the fact that a (ide thy, 
further attempt to do so was made the following year. In the 
autumn of 1232 (4th October), a court of arbitration, consisting 
of the Archbishops of Czesarea and Nazareth, the Bishop of 
Lydda, and the Masters of the ‘Temple and the Hospital, sat at 
Acre with the object of arriving at some permanent solution. 
Jean d’Ibelin, Sire de Beyrouth, made himself responsible for the 
due observance of their award under a penalty of 2000 marks. 
Their decision was given as follows :— 

(a) The King and his lieges, with the exception of those whose 
estates had since been confiscated, Queen Alix, and those who 
had faithfully observed the convention of Famagusta, were ordered 
to pay the Archbishop and his suffragans within five years from 
Ist October, 1232, for the time that had elapsed since its sign- 
ing (?.¢., 14th September, 1222) to the middle of June 1231, the 
sum of 2000 marks by annual instalments of 400 marks in equal 
quarterly payments. ‘The King was further to pay forthwith for 


Jame 
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the period from the middle of June, 1231, to 1st October, 1232, 
the additional sum of 1000 silver besants, which was to be ap- 
portioned among all the four Sees. For the period elapsing 
from the date of the convention to the middle of June, 1231, 
after a careful computation had been made of all the property 
he had since acquired, he was to pay on it also within certain 
fixed limits, in addition to the 2000 marks. ‘The nobles and 
others, who had sworn to observe the orders of the Church on 
the subject of the tithes, as well as those who had not so sworn, 
were to make this payment to the bishops on all their property 
from the middle of June, 1231, to the date of the convention 
according to the terms of their oath. This order applied to 


the King also, only in his case the lability was extended to Ist 
October, 1232.1 


(6) 'The strict observance of the convention for the future was 
most carefully enjoined. Upon the Archbishop and his See the 
King was furthermore directed to bestow absolutely the village 
of Mandia, with all appertaining to it, by a deed of gift according 
to the usages of the realm. 


(c) The arbitrators, however, exempted the King and his 
fellow defaulters from all the other demands made upon them 
by the hierarchy in respect to the detention of the tithes. ‘The 


1 As the wording of this part of the award is somewhat obscure the original 
language, in which it is expressed, is here given :-— 

‘* Pronunciamus igitur, per arbitrium amicabiliter componentes, quod dictus 
rex, barones et alii homines regni Cipri, exceptis expulsis et exhereditatis de 
ipso regno, domina regina A(elide) matre ejusdem regis, et aliis qui prefatam 
compositionem ab initio servaverunt, solvant et solvere teneantur domino 
archiepiscopo Nicosiensi et suffraganeis suis pro tempore elapso a die com- 
positionis prefate usque ad medietatem mensis Junii anni proxime preteriti duo 
milia marcharum argenti per terminos infra scriptos, scilicet per annos quinque 
a kalendis mensis Octobris presentis computandos, videlicet quolibet anno 
marchas cccc, id est de tribus mensibus in tres menses centum marchas: pro 
tempore vero elapso, a predicta medietate mensis Junii anni proximi preteriti 
usque ad kalendas Octobris anni presentis, idem rex pro se solvat et solvere 
teneatur incontinenti mille byzantios albos, inter omnes ecclesias dividendos : 
residuum vero ejusdem temporis, facta diligenter ratione de omnibus rebus et 
redditibus quos idem rex ab illo tempore citra recepit, solvat et solvere teneatur 
per terminos assignatos super prefatis duobus milibus marcharum argenti. Alii 
vero barones, milites et alii homines regni Cipri, qui juraverunt stare mandatis 
ecclesie pro decimis memoratis, domino archiepiscopo et suffraganeis suis solvant 
et solvere teneantur integre de omnibus secundum quod ipsi juraverunt a tempore 
medietatis mensis Junii proximi preteriti in antea: et hoc idem alii qui non 
juraverunt facere teneantur. Rex autem, a presentis kalendis Octobris in antea, 
solvat et solvere teneatur integre de omnibus secundum tenorem compositionis 
sepius memorate et privilegiorum dictorum archiepiscopi et regine. 
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better to ensure the observance of the terms of the present award 
there was to be an interchange of documents between the two 
contracting parties, bearing respectively the royal and archi- 
episcopal seals. ‘The Archbishop was further directed to trans- 
mit Honorius’ ratification of the convention to the King, who 
was to give him in exchange a copy attested with his seal and 
with the signatures of himself and his lieges. The ratification 
itself was to remain in the custody of the Masters of the two 
Military Orders, who were authorised to return it to the Arch- 
bishop in the event of the stipulated copy not reaching him by 
the 30th November following. 

Notwithstanding these endeavours we find Gregory UX. in- rist.aecnyp., 
forming the King and Queen on 17th November, 1237, that he ni i. o. 61 
had received fresh complaints from the bishops on the subject.! Raynald., ad 
When ecclesiastical censures were pronouncedagainst the offenders, 8°" 
instead of co-operating with the spiritual authorities, they, to — 
the prejudice of their own dignity, had actually encouraged 
them by admitting them to their counsels, and by listening to 
their advice had postponed the settlement of the question. 
Accordingly, secure from punishment, the delinquents ceased 
not to defy the Church and to threaten other ecclesiastical rights 
also. ‘The Pope complains of the practice followed by many 
landowners of replacing their Latin stewards by schismatic 
Greeks and Syrians for the express purpose of annoying and 
injuring the established religion and its adherents. He further 
condemns a device resorted to by the King and his lieges for 
increasing the revenues derived from their estates by mortgaging 
them to the Military Orders and other religious corporations 
exempt from the payment of tithes, whereby the Church suffered 
serious loss and the interests of the hierarchy were gravely preju- 
diced. The letter concludes with an earnest appeal to the 
sovereigns to correct these abuses by setting an example of 
punctuality in the payment of their ecclesiastical dues and by 


' Raynaldi makes the following allusion to this letter: ‘‘ Cumque res 
ecclesiastica non mediocre damnum non persolutis decimis in eo regno (Cypri) 
pateretur, eosdem monuit (regem et reginam) ut jura sua restituerent ecclesiis, 
atque in adigendis ad decimas persolvendas nobilibus curam studiumque collo- 
carent”’, 

The Pope addressed a Bull on the same subject and couched in similar uy. de chyp., 
language to the abbot and prior of the monastery of Lapais near Kyrenia. Mi. P. 6%. 
Unfortunately the title alone of it has been preserved. ‘‘In eundem modum =~ 
abbati et priori Episcopie, Nicosiensis diocesis, usque: commendare. Quocirca 
monemus quatenus dictos regem et reginam ad id moneatis attentius ac inducere 
procuretis,”’ 
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compelling others to do the same, as well as by entrusting their 
estates to such persons only as are willing to fulfil these obliga- 
tions.! Though Henri appears to have remained deaf to these 
remonstrances, yet he must undoubtedly have felt towards the 
end of his life some qualms for the part he had played in this 
spoliation of the Church, as in his will he charges his executors 
to make compensation out of his effects for the wrongs he had 
committed. ‘They, however, declined to carry out the testator’s 
wishes on the plea that he himself had already done so during 
his lifetime. Alexander IV., on being apprised by the Arch- 
bishop of their refusal, instructs the Bishop and Archdeacon of 
Acre in a letter dated 14th May, 1255, to compel them under 
threat of ecclesiastical censure to make the desired reparation. 
The question again comes to the front in 1267, as we learn from 
arescript of Guillaume, Patriarch of Jerusalem, dated at Limassol 
30th January of that year. Having been consulted by the 
Bishop of Famagusta and certain officials of the diocese of 
Nikosia respecting the recovery of tithes from deceased persons, 
he declares that they are to be regarded as the first charge upon 
their estates.?_ In the event of the property left being insufficient 
to meet the obligation, he directs payment to be demanded of 
the next heirs, who are to be proceeded against in the ecclesi- 
astical courts should they deny their liability. 

No further information is forthcoming for a considerable 
period, yet that the question by no means slumbered is evident 
from a letter addressed by Clement VI. to Hugues IV. from 
Avignon on 16th July, 1345. In it he requests the King to use 
his authority to compel certain of his subjects, who had disre- 
garded the sentence of excommunication passed upon them by 
the Archbishop and his suffragans for their refusal to pay tithes 


1 The Constitutions of Archbishop Hugo promulgated on the gth January, 
1253, contain the following enactment designed to ensure the payment of the 
tithes :— 

§ 24. De sacerdotibus qui cantant militibus aut dominabus. 

Sacerdotibus etiam, qui militibus cantant aut dominabus, precipimus ut dies 
quibus jejunia Christianis ab ecclesia indicantur, eis annuncient et ipsi jejunent, 
et non jejunantes acrius reprehendant, et quod in prima Septimana Quadrigesima 
de solvenda decima integre inducere debeant et monere sub pzena excommuni- 
cationis. 


2«Executores testamentorum, inter cetera defunctorum debita, primo ad 
solvendum Deo debitum, scilicet decimas quas defuncti ecclesiis debebant tem- 
pore mortis sue, sunt previa ratione cogendi; et si bona que penes executores 
remanserint predictos ad integram solutionem faciendam non sufficiant, ad 
defunctorum heredes habeant recursus, et ad satisficiendum canonice compel- 
lantur,”’ 
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and for other offences, to return to their obedience to the 
Church. 

The last notice we possess on this interesting subject dates Hist deChyp., 
from the close of the fifteenth century and conclusively proves 
that the dispute continued to drag on during well-nigh the 
whole period covered by the Western occupation. Tn. conse- 
quence of the complaints of the bishops, who asserted that they 
were unable to obtain payment of the tithes due to their respec- 
tive Sees, as well as suffered heavily through the frauds practised 
upon them, the local representatives of the Venetian Government 
issued a decree (6th October, 1496) directing those responsible 
for this impost to furnish an accurate statement of the amounts 
for which they were liable to the several dioceses. Officials who 
received payment for compiling these returns were ordered to 
render to the bishops, or their agents, sworn statements of the 
property in their charge liable for this tax. Those found guilty 
of making false returns were, in addition to the usual penalty 
for perjury, to be fined twenty-five ducats for each offence. One 
half of the fine was to be expended on the new fortifications at 
Famagusta, while the other was to be given to the mformer, 
whose name it was stipulated should not be revealed. In the 
event of his not claiming the reward, it was to go to the public 
treasury. 


With regard to the possessions of the Latin Church data 
still extant enable us to form a fairly correct notion as to their 
value. Contemporary records, however, differ very considerably ne mas tatrie, 
in their estimates of the revenues of the metropolitan See. Our iatins, p“1z 
earliest information is contained in the Bull of 1196, wherein, as 
we have seen, the endowment of the archdiocese is represented Cart do8. 
as consisting of two villages, with the tithes of seventeen others. (3 de thyp., 
As no mention is made in that docatient/of.theithiee suffragan 
Sees, we may reasonably infer that they were separately provided 
for in a similar manner. ‘The next notice on the subject occurs 
about the latter half of the following century, when in a memo- 
randum by Amaury de la Roche (circ. a.v. 1266), Commander aut, de, 
of the Temple in France, we find it proposed among other 7, “nd N35, 
suggestions for the defence of the Holy Land that the tithes 
payable by the Cypriot Church to the Apostolic See should be 
devoted to providing the necessary succours for the city of Acre.' 


1This memorandum comprises twelve heads, the tenth of which runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Le Xe article est que les dixmes des esglises dou reaume de Chipre 
nostre sire l’Apostole (.¢., le Pape) donnast a Il’aide et a l’efforcement de la cité 
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These he reckons at 2000 livres tournois. As each livre tournois 
of that period was equal in value to eighteen francs, and the 
purchasing power of money from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
century was sixfold what it 1s to-day, this sum would be repre- 
sented now by 216,000 francs, thus making the total revenue of 
the Latin Church equivalent to 2,160,000 francs or £86,400. 
Hist, de A little more than fifty years later (1332), Archbishop Giovanni 
72,No.3. del Conte is reported to have been in the enjoyment of an 
annual income of 25,000 gold florins (£45,000).!| Between this 
estimate and the next a great depreciation of property took 
place in consequence of the Genoese and Egyptian wars. ‘This, 
which equally affected ecclesiastical revenues, is calculated to 
De Mas Latrie, have caused a diminution of three-fourths of the Church’s in- 
latins, p12. come. Still, when Jacques II. was appointed to the primacy 
Be (a.pD. 1456), it is stated to have amounted to 12,000 ducats.? 
p38.” Taking the ducat at seven and a half francs this sum would 
amount to 90,000 francs, and bearing in mind that it would 
require at least three times as much to express the value in the 
present currency, it would give a total of 270,000 francs or 
£10,800. A Liber Censualis of the time of Sixtus IV. ranging 
from 1471 to 1484, fixes the amount of the annates due from 
each of the four dioceses at the following sums in gold florins, 
viz., Nikosia 5000, Paphos 2000, Limassol 1000, and Famagusta 
1500. Reckoning the annates at one year’s income this at the 
same valuation would give the respective annual revenues in 
our money as: Nikosia £4500, Paphos £1800, Limassol £900, 
Famagusta £1350, showing a very serious decrease to judge 
from the contrast presented by the two preceding estimates of 
nist. de the archiepiscopal income. Another computation made nearer 
52°” the close of the same century quotes the figures, including the 
tithes, as follows for the same dioceses :— 
Nikosia, 6000 ducats (£5400). 
Paphos, 2000 (£1800). 


Docs. Nouv., 
p. 


d’Acre et dou reaume de Jerusalem, jusquez que il venist le général passage. 
Et porra monter la somme jusques a II. miles livres de turonois.” 


1“ De xxv. mil. floreni auri, quos habebat in redditibus, nihil sibi reservabat ” 
(Doc. orig. de 1332 aux archives des Dominicains de Florence). 
2"O abevrns Tov (Thar) 6 pe TCovayns émoikev Tov KAnoiaoTtikdy Kal EdwKev Tov 
Thy apxremickomyy, } mola EdCer maoa xpdvov 1B’ xiArades Sovukdra. 
‘‘ RE] quondam re suo padre, essendo vivo, fece ecclesiastico questo suo figliuolo, 
e li diedi l’ arcivescovado, c’ ha d’ entrada ogni anno ducati dodeci mila vene- 
tiani.”’ 
Lasignan, p. Lusignan, however, puts the income of the archbishopric at 15,000 ducats: 
**T] quale ha d’ intrata 15 mila ducati”. 
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Limassol, 1500 (£1350), and 

Famagusta, 1000 (£900). 

‘T'wo estimates made during the Venetian occupation have 
also come down to us. ‘The Aidt, which dates from 1559, gives Hi Hist, de 
the amounts as follows :-— San Wo. a? 


Nikosia, 13,000 ducats (£11,700). 

Paphos, 3000 (£2700). 

Limassol, 800 (£720), and 

Famagusta, 2000 (£1800). 

The Cypriot metropolis was thus unquestionably the richest 
ecclesiastical preferment in the dominions of the Republic at that 
period, since Padua, which came next to it in wealth, only 
enjoyed an annual income of 8000 ducats (£7200). The second Itinerar. 
computation, which is by Christopher Fiirer of Haimendorf, who Fureri (see). 
visited the island during the closing years of Western ownership 
(1566), agrees with it in the main.’ He represents the primacy 
as being in the possession of 12,000 ducats annually (£10,800), 
while each of the others had 3000 (£2700), making 21,000 
ducats in all (£18,900). ‘The last of our authorities is ; Etienne Lusignan, p. 
de Lusignan, whose work was issued after the establishment of 
Turkish supremacy (1573)? Instead of giving the various Sees 
separately he lumps together all the revenues of the clergy, 
both Latin and Greek, making the total 80,000 ducats 
(£72,000), though he admits that they may possibly amount 
to 92,000 instead (£82,800). As a reason for this latter con- 
jecture he says that, when once discussing the question with a 
Cypriot friend, they made the whole to reach 90,000 (£81,000). 
His explanation for preferring the smallest of the three estimates 
is that he would rather understate the amount than exaggerate 
it. Even so it shows a great advance on the returns made at Hist, de 
the close of the fifteenth ‘century, which put the united income 54" 
of both churches at only 26,400 ducats (£23,760). 


1 Episcopi hujus urbis (Famagustz) reditus annuos tria millia ducatorum 
aureorum esse dicunt. 

In qua (Nicosia) Archiepiscopus, cujus reditus annui ad duodecim millia 
ducatorum aureorum (uti fama est) se extendunt. 

Episcopatu (Limiso) redituum ter mille ducatorum aureorum clarus. 

Hee quoque urbs (Paphos) Episcopum habet, cujus redditus annui itidem ad 
tria millia ducatorum aureorum ezstimabantur. 


2 T1 Clero cava ogni anno, computando il latino et greco, 80 mila ducati, et 
forse di piu, una dozena: Et cio dico, perche un giorno con un mio amico 
gentilhuomo di Cipro habbiamo fatto il conto cosi alla grossa, et arrivano a 
go mila ducati; ma io voglio pit tosto peccare in meno che in troppo. 
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The Synod was directed to assemble twice a year, viz. : 

(a) On the Friday after the Octave of the Epiphany, aid 

(0) On the Wednesday after the Octave of Pentecost. 

Its sessions were to be held in the cathedral at an early hour 


in the morning, and all the members were to be in their places 


when the bell had ceased ringing, under threat of punishment 
in case of absence. ‘They were ordered to attend in befitting 
ecclesiastical attire, which in summer was to consist of a surplice 
and in winter of a surplice, or a close or choral cope.' ‘They 
were to sit according to precedence, and were to give an attentive 


hearing to the proceedings. Above all they were enjoined to 


keep silence while the benediction was being pronounced. 
Members were also strictly forbidden to leave the building 
before the close of the sitting, unless under pressure of bodily 
necessity. ‘These assemblies, Re were not always held at 
Nikosia, as is evident from the fact that one is recorded to have 
met at Limassol in the greater church, under the presidency of 


Archbishop Gérard, on 23rd September 1298. 
The Cathedral of Santa Sophia, though now degraded to the 


purposes of a mosque, still remains one of the two most con- 
spicuous monuments of the Latin Church in the island.2 Com- 
menced in 1209 by Albert, third occupant of the metropolitan 


1 § 3. ‘De ordine servando in synodo. Die vero synodi mane ad majorem 
ecclesiam conveniant ita quod nullus desit pulsatione finita. Si quis vero tunc 
defuerit, punietur. Intrent autem omnes in honesto habitu, videlicet in hyeme in 
superpellicio vel capa clausa aut chorali, in zstate vero, in superpellicio tantum. 
Sedeant etiam in locis, suis ordinibus et personis decentibus, in quiete et silentio 
auscultantes ea que ibidem dicentur aut statuentur, nullum strepitum in loco 
benedictionis facientes. . . . Nec audeat aliquis exire synodum ante finem, nisi 
hoc fecerit corporis necessitate pulsatus.”’ 

The close or sleeveless cope, an ample hood lined with fur, did not open in 
front, whence its name. The hood was of ermine, like that of the proctors at 
Oxford. In the thirteenth century all clerks were required to wear close copes 
in synods, and in the presence of prelates and parochial clergy in their parish ; 
they were to be laid aside on journeys. The Cappa Magna, worn in processions 
and during certain functions in Italy at this day, corresponds to the English 
close cope. It is a large violet coloured habit, with a train and an ermine cape 
when worn by bishops, but only furred when canons use it. 

The canonical or choral cope was a large, full, flowing cloak of black woollen 
stuff, worn by canons and vicars in cathedrals. It opened downwards from the 
breast, and was sewed up as far as the throat, round which was a hood. 


2 The Cathedral enjoyed the singular privilege of being able to confer freedom 
upon every child of the parick class deposited at its portals. This right was 
abolished by the Venetian authorities in 1494, directions being given that in 
every such case a public inquiry was to be held within the precincts, when the 
infant, if found to be the offspring of servile parents, was to be remitted to 
servitude, 


WEST FRONT, SANTA SOPHIA, NIKOSIA 
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See, and finished in 1228 by his immediate successor, Kustorge FI. Boustron, 
d’ Auvergne, it was not consecrated until nearly a century later, Pe 
during the primacy of Giovanni del Conte (4th November, 1326). 

A detailed description of its architectural featureswould here amaai, p. 45. 
be out of place. Suffice it to say that it is a fine specimen of f'55"**°™ 


decorated Gothic, resembling in its general structure the Sainte 


Chapelle at Paris and other buildings of the same period. Its 
dimensions are given by De Mas Latrie as follows: Breadth arenives ae 


of facade forty metres (131 feet) and extreme outside length gelentifquer, 


seventy metres (230 feet). The interior consists of an oblong aes a 
nave divided into three sections by two rows of short thick 
columns forming six bays, and terminating at the east end in a 
five-sided chevet. On the northern side there is a chapel, which 
probably served as the sacristy, with two others on the southern. 
The roof is flat in imitation of the native fashion, which is to be 
seen even to the present day. ‘The beautiful vaulted Galilee, 
or porch, so marked a characteristic of its western front, seems 
to have been the work of a later period and due to the munifi- 
cence of Archbishop Giovanni del Conte.? From the two amaai, p. 40. 
towers, which once surmounted the same front, now spring two ri. Boustron, 
lofty mindrets, whence the shrill ery of the muezzin is to be”* 
heard distirbinic the solemn stillness of the place. One of the 


oO 
two chapels on the south side of the cathedral owes its existence 


also to the same prelate who constructed the western porch. A 


1 Alberto, terzo arcivescovo, comincio a far le fondamenta de la madre chiesia 
de Nicosia (1209). 

L’ arcivescovo di Nicosia, Eustorgio, il quale ha finito di fabricar la chiesa 
cathedal di Santa Sofia, la quale haveva principiata Alberto, terzo arcivescovo, 
del mille ducento nove. Et per la morte d’ esso successe Eustorgio, et seguitd 
la fabrica, et la finite del mille duecento venti otto, et fabricd anchora I’ 
arcivescovado, et la chiesa di S. Nicolo a Famagosta. 

Ha sacrata (7.e., Joanne del Conte) la chiesia a di 4 Novembrio, 1326. 


2 The list of his benefactions to the metropolitan cathedral is a lengthy one, as 
the following extract from local sources will show :— 

‘*Fece el ben lutrin; messe la gran gorna de marmoro de la fonte; fece far 
la capella de S. Thomaso de Aquin, et depenzerla et sacrarghe |’ altare; ha 
cresciuto tre assegnamenti, uno de prete, uno de diacono et 1’ altro de 
subdiacono ; fece depenzer tre volti de la nave de la giesia; fece depenzer le 
sie colone che sonno atorno al grande altar; commincio la galilea fino a li 
volti; messe due gran campane: fece far dui angioli de argento; fece far tre 
paramenti grandi brocati de oro, li dui bianchi et uno vermiglio; et ha cresciuto 
a li assignati del grande altar et a li diaconi, sei moza de formento a |’ anno, et 
cressete altri cinque poveri a manzar ogni zorno; fece cappe, carsuble, toniche 
et altri paramenti; et fornite la sacristia dicid che bisognava; et fece far atorno a 
la giesia spaliere ; fece un gran razzo de seda dove era recamata la Transfigura- 
tion, la qual meteva in mezzo de la giesia quando era festa; fece che si mette 
in I’ altar, quando é feste de semiduplex, sette sergii, perché alhora non si 
metteva piu de quattro,” etc, 
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Dominican himself he dedicated it to Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
the pride of his Order. A member of the same confraternity, 
who visited it more than 250 years after its erection, describes 
the walls as being covered with beautiful frescoes depicting scenes 
from the saint’s life, while on the altar lay a golden tablet con- 
taining his acts." 

Archbishop Philippe having reported to Clement VI. that the 


, edifice required to be completed and repaired, that Pope, in a 


Bull dated 19th September 1347, offered an indulgence of 100 
days to all who would contribute towards the necessary work. 
Soon after the island had passed under Venetian rule the cathe- 
dral appears to have been severely shaken by earthquakes. The 
Cypriots accordingly sent a Cretan monk named Mark, a 
Franciscan, to Venice to solicit the co-operation of the Senate 
in the work of restoration. The Republic, in answer to the 
appeal, gave orders that timber and iron work for the repairs 
should be sent from Venice to the amount of 1000 ducats. The 
expense of these materials was to be defrayed out of the island 
treasury. Should their cost not amount to 1000 ducats the 
balance of that sum was to be paid in cash, and the island 
treasury was for the next four years to expend on the work of 
restoration the further annual sum of 250 ducats. It was also 
directed that the Archbishop of Nikosia during the same period 
should contribute a like sum of 1000 ducats in annual instal- 
ments of 250. 'To enable him the more readily to do so the 
local representatives of the Government were to assist his agents, 
by all the means in their power, to collect the revenues of his 
See. All canons and other cler gy also, whatever their standing 
and degree, who held preferments in the cathedral, whether Fecin 
the Archbishop or from any one else, from aap they derived 
an annual income of forty ducats and upwards, were to pay a 
tenth of it annually during the same period. 'Those who were 
in receipt of less than forty ducats annually were to pay instead 
a twentieth part of it for four years. All lay inhabitants of 
Nikosia possessing estates and revenues in any part of the island 
yielding an income of fifty ducats and upwards were to pay 
annually for the same period a twentieth part of their income, 
as were also those who, though not inhabitants of Nikosia, yet 
owned property and ie yielding the same amount of income 
in the city district. The Venetian ambassador at Rome was 


1 Ad latus ecclesiz dextrum est una capella in honore Sancti Thome de 
Aquino consecrata, in qua legenda doctoris sancti pulcherrimo schemate est 
depicta, et tabula aurea altaris ejus continet gesta, 
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instructed, moreover, to obtain from the Pope for the next six 
years a plenary indulgence for all who would give their personal 
labour in the work of restoration. 'The task of collecting these 
various sums was entrusted to the local representatives of the 
Venetian Government. ‘The money itself was to be deposited 
in a chest furnished with three keys, one of which was to be 
kept by the chief authorities of the realm, the second by three 
citizens chosen to superintend the repairs, and the third by the 
agent of the Archbishop. ‘The superintendence of the work was 
to be entrusted to these three citizens and the Archbishop’s agent, 
under the immediate control of the representatives of the central 
government. On the return of the Archbishop to the island he 
was to be placed at the head of affairs, with the same three 
citizens as his colleagues—the authorities always having, notwith- 
standing, the right of interposing. Should the work, however, 
not be completed within the specified four years, inquiry was to 
be made as to the further sum necessary before the building 
could be restored to its original condition. All the contributors 
to the fund were to continue their payments in the same pro- 
portion until the work was accomplished, excepting that the 
share of the Republic was to be included in the 1000 ducats 
already advanced. 

But the forces of Nature were not the only foe with which 
this venerable fabric during the course of its long existence has 
had to contend. Christians and Moslems alike have wantonly 
contributed towards the work of destruction. Among the most 
notorious offenders were the Genoese, who at the sack of Nikosia 
in 1373 wrought great damage to Santa Sophia and other places 
of worship. ‘Their excesses are thus described in the words of a 
contemporary writer, Philippe de Maizieres, who, as former 
chancellor of the kingdom, possibly witnessed the scenes which 
he depicts: ‘‘ Our deadly enemies the Genoese came to Nikosia 
and, without any regard for the Divine Majesty, openly pillaged 
the Cathedral (la maistre église) of Santa Sophia and all the 
other churches, Catholic, Greek and schismatic. From the 
Holy Mother Church they carried off the reliquaries, the church 
jewels and the sacred chalices. And what is worse, the pave- 
ment of the churches was by their armed hand shamelessl 
sprinkled with the blood of the priests to the scandal of the holy 
Catholic faith and their own great damnation.”?} 


P. de Mai- 
* Nos mortelx ennemis Genevois vinrent en Nychocie ; sans avoir regart a la Be icey 
magesté divine, ils roberent publiquement la maistre église Sainte-Sophie et fide 


toutes les autres églises catholiques, grecques et scismatiques. Et de la sainte ii; p eke if 
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The metropolitan chapter of Nikosia, as well as the chapters 
of the other three Sees, comprised a dean and ten canons, whose 
support was entirely dad from,the tithes of the dideese: 1 The 
importance of providing the Church with a learned clergy capable 
of instructing its members was fully recognised. Each of the 
bishops maintained in their respective cathedrals a select preacher, 


as well as a erammar master to teach the deacons and others 


officiating in them.? ‘The employment of these functionaries 
must in course of time have been discontinued, as on the as- 
sumption of authority by Venice the Cypriots prayed that they 
might be reinstated—a request to which the Republic readily 
assented. Even so soon after the introduction of the Western 
rite as 1223 the Papal Legate, Pierre, Cardinal of St. Marcellus, 
directed the bishops to permit their canons to study abroad for 
five years at some theological school, on condition that they 
left competent persons to discharge their duties.2 It was, more- 
over, laid down that the income of their preferments should 
continue to be paid to such absentees while so engaged. ‘This 
same practice was also to be observed in the case of canons, who 
had the misfortune to be captured by the infidel while engaged 


mére Hglise ravissoient les vaisseaux des reliques, les joyaux de l’église et les 
sains calices. Et qui pis est, le pavement des églises par leur main armée 
estoit arousé du sang des prestres villainement, en confusion de la sainte foy 
catholique et de leur grant dampnement.” 

De Mas Latrie, however, suspects the author of the above of exaggeration 
through his partiality for the Venetians. 


1 Kal apdwiacey déxa Tlavotyides els mace ulay emioKxomhy me ToLOvTOY, Va mAEPO- 
vouvta amd Td SéxaTov THS exKAnalas: Kal elvat ws Thy oHmEpoy. 

Et ordino dieci canonici savii per cazzar via ogni biastema delli heretici dalla 
santa chiesa, et mandarvi quattro vescovi, li quali fossero pagati dalla decima 
che dovesse haver la chiesa; et cosi si osservo fin il presente. 


2 L’ era de consuetudine che I’ archiepiscopato nostro de Nicosia, el vescovato 
de Baffo, el vescovato de Limisso et il vescovato de Famagosta, latini, solevano 
tegnire uno predicatore che a le soe katedre predicava. Item tegnivano etiam 
uno gramaticho, el qual era obligato insegniare ali diaconi et altri che officiavano 
in dicte katedre. 

3 Statuimus ut prelati, qui sunt in Cipro vel pro tempore fuerint constituti, 
canonicis suis, relicto pro se in ecclesiis ipsis vicario competenti, adeundi 
scolas licentiam conferant, prebendarum suarum fructus eis in scolis in theo- 
logica facultate studentibus per quinquennium concedentes, 

Statuimus ut si de canonicis aliquem casu sinistro et presertim in obsequio 
ecclesie sue ab hostibus capi contigerit, prebende sue fructibus interim non 
privetur, sed eos, sine aliqua diminutione, percipiat sicut presens, quod apud 
quosdam sic audivimus per contrarium hactenus fuerat observatum,—Decernimus 
ut fructus prebende canonici decedentis, qui vivens tenebatur debitis obligatus, 
eo anno in solutionem eorum cedant, que necessitatis causa contraxerat debit- 
orum. Creditoribus igitur satisfactis, de eo quod residuum fuerit ejus anniver- 
sarium celebretur. 
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on the business of the Church. Previous to this decision it had 
been the custom to deprive such of their stipends. On the 
death of a canon the income of his preferment was, during the 
year of his decease, to be devoted to the payment of his real 
debts. Any Balas remaining after his creditors had been 
satisfied was to be expended in a memorial service on the anni- 
versary of his death. 

Soon after the completion of Santa Sophia the then Arch- Does. Now. 
bishop, Eustorge d’ Auvergne, as we learn froma letterof Gregory = 
IX. (25th March, 1240), approving the arrangement, established 
for the regular performance of divine service a permanent staff 
consisting of ten priests, five deacons, five subdeacons, and ten 
acolytes, for whose maintenance certain revenues were assigned.! 

To ensure the continuance of this arrangement after his decease 
he bound the dean and chapter to withhold canonical obedience 
from his successor until he had sworn to observe it. From a 
letter of Innocent IV. to Eudes de Chateauroux, Bishop of 'Tuscu- 
lum, then Papal Legate in the East, dated 13th April, 1251, it 


appears that Eustorge’s successor, Hugo, declined to recognise cart. ae s. 
hie, No. 31 


it and endeavoured, notwithstanding, to enforce obedience on (Beet. Now. 
the part of the éathedral authorities? The dean and chapter in 
their perplexity appealed to the Pope either to compel the new 
Archbishop to take the oath, or to release them from the obliga- 
tion of their own. The result of their application is unknown, 


as the decision of the Legate, to whom Innocent left the matter, 


has not been recorded. That munificent benefactor of the amaai, p. 3s. 
cathedral, Archbishop Giovanni del Conte, is reported to have 


1 «Exhibita siquidem nobis ex parte tua petitio continebat quod tu olim, 
provida deliberatione considerans: esse pium in Nicosiensi ecclesia cultum 
divini nominis ampliare, decem presbiteros, quinque diaconos, totidem sub- 
diaconos et decem acolitos, certis eis redditibus assignatis, ut in ea continue 
serviant, de assensu capituli tui perpetuo deputasti, personis idoneis pre- 
dictorum ordinum inibi canonice institutis.”’ 


2 Ex parte dilectorum filiorum decani et capituli ecclesie Nicosiensis fuit 
propositum coram nobis quod, bone memorie Exstorgius, archiepiscopus Nicosi- 
ensis, pro augmentando cultu divini nominis, tricenarium assisiorum numerum 
de novo in ecclesia ipsa creavit, volens ut idem numerus ibidem perpetuis 
temporibus haberetur, ac jurare faciens dictos decanum et capitulum ut nisi 
futurus archiepiscopus successor ipsius, prestito juramento, promitteret se 
hujusmodi numerum servaturum, iidem decanus et capitulum ei nullatenus 
obedirent; unde cum venerabilis frater noster archiepiscopus Nicosiensis ipsos 
ad obediendum sibi pro sua voluntate compellat, quanquam prestare juramentum 
de servandis eisdem assisiis aspernetur, predicti decanus et capitulum nobis 
humiliter supplicarunt ut vel nominatum archiepiscopum mandaremus compelli 
ad exhibitionem hujusmodi juramenti, vel ipsos absolvere ab observatione 
juramenti super hoc ab eis prestiti misericorditer curaremus. 


Cart. de &. 


rope No. 40 


de is hye 


Sophie, No. 6 
(H. de ene 
ili., p. 611). 


Cart. de 8. 
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subsequently increased its officiating staff by providing endow- 
ments for an additional priest, deacon and subdeacon. 

In addition to its regular sources of income the cathedral 
received from time to time various donations, chiefly in the shape 
of endowments for masses to be said for the souls of the donors, 
or for those of members of their families. Among these bene- 
factions, which are found recorded, the following may prove 
iHetitictind as showing the nature of hese oblate: el 

1. In October, 1217, Philippe d’Ibelin! provided an annual 
endowment. of 100. silver besants, fifty bushels of corn, and 
twenty-five measures of wine for a priest to say masses in the 
cathedral for the souls of his mother and himself, This sum 
was to be levied off the revenues of his fief at Peristerona. It 
was stipulated that in the event of the village passing into other 
hands by gift, sale, pledge, or in any way soever, the new owner 
should be held hable for this payment. In case of refusal 
Hugues I., when confirming this donation, bound himself and 
his successors to compel the observance of the compact, the 
Church being at the same time empowered to second these efforts 
with the aipaiot of excommunication. 

2. In March, 1220, the Queen Regent, Alix,? for the ransom 
" of the souls of her Hristhband) Hugues Li add her ancestors, granted 
in perpetuity to Archbishop ‘Eustorge and the éathdddl the 

right of grinding corn for the use of the Archbishop’s palace in 
the royal. ‘mills at Kythreea free of charge. 

3. In 1234 Baudouin de Morpho,? vail the consent of Henri 


Lie gave in perpetuity an annual endowment of 120 silver besants 


out of a yearly grant of 1000 besants, which the King had as- 
signed him on the revenues of the village of St. Gi in the 


1 Philippe d’Ibelin was the brother of Jean d’Ibelin, known in the records of 
the period as ‘‘ le vieux Sire de Beyrouth”. Their mother was Maria Komnena, 
grand-niece of the Emperor Manuel Komnenos, who after the death of her first 
husband, Amaury I., King of Jerusalem, married Balian II., Sire de Beyrouth. 
This Philippe, who was closely concerned with the government of Cyprus 
during the minority of Henri I., de Lusignan, was the father of Jean d’Ibelin, 
Count of Jaffa, the author of the Book of the Assizes. 


2 Alix de Champagne, wife of Hugues (I.) de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, was 
daughter of Henri, Count of Champagne and Isabelle, sister of Baudouin IV., 
King of Jerusalem. After the death of her first husband in 1218 she married in 
1223 Boémond V., Prince of Antioch, and on the dissolution of this second 
marriage in 1238 she married in 1240 Raoul, Seigneur de Cceuvres, brother of 
Jean I1., Comte de Soissons. She died in 1246. 


3 Baudouin de Morpho was the second son of Laurent du Plessis, who took 
the surname of Morpho from his fief of that name situated in the north-west ot 


the island. The title of Count de Ruchas or Edessa was subsequently conferred 
upon the family. 
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Paphos district, to be paid in equal quarterly instalments of 
thirty besants. For this sum the cathedral authorities agreed 
to maintain for ever a chaplain to celebrate masses for the souls 
of Baudouin and his ancestors. Should the grant, out of which 
the endowment arose, ever revert to the King or his successors, 
they bound themselves to continue its payment. In the event 
of its passing into other hands than those of Baudouin or his 
family, the holder was to do the same. In the case of his failing 
to observe this agreement the King and his successors were to 
compel him, while the Church was authorised to exact its dues 
under threat of excommunication. 

4. Henri I.1 in December 1239 confirmed the annual endow- cart. aes. 
ment of 100 silver besants for masses for the repose of the soul (fide bay. 
of his granduncle, King Guy, which, when established at the Hoey 
time of the latter’s death, was ordered to be levied off the pro- 
ceeds of the poll tax of Nikosia.* Henri directs that in the 
event of this proving insufficient the amount should be raised 
from the other revenues belonging to the kingdom of Cyprus. 

The sum itself was to be paid quarterly at the rate of twenty- 
five besants; forty bushels of corn were also to be brought 
annually in August to the residence of the priest who should 
be appointed by the Archbishop to this duty, as well as fifty 


measures of wine in November. 


bestowed upon the Archbishop and chapter an annual sum of (H. de chy, 
500 silver besants for the support of two priests, who were to SALT 
say mass daily for the repose of the souls of members of the 
royal family at the altars of Our Lady and St. George respec- 
tively.2 Each was to receive half of this sum annually, in 


1 Henri I. was the son of Hugues I., who was the son of Amaury I., the 
brother of Guy. 


2 Concedo et confirmo Deo et ecclesie Nicosiensi elemosinam, que fuit 
instituta in eadem ecclesia pro anima patrui patris mei, domini Guidonis, 
inclite recordationis, regis Jherusalem illustris et domini Cipri, a tempore 
mortis sue, videlicet C. bisantios albos annuatim, qui fuerunt assignati eidem 
ecclesie super omnibus redditibus testarie civitatis Nicosiensis. 


> Nos Hug(ue) par la grace de Dieu, xiie roy de Jherusalem latin et roy de 
Cipre, faisons assavoir a tous ceulx qui cest privilege liront ou orront que nos, 
por nous et por noz successeurs, donnons, octroions, et confermons en perpetuel 
aulsmone, pour l’ame de nous et de madame Yzabel, nostre mere, et de Johan 
d’Ibelin le jeusne, jadis Seigneur de Baruth, que Dieu pardoint, et por les ames 
de nos predicesseurs et de noz successeurs, a vos maistre Bertrand, par la grace 
de Dieu ehlit et doien de l’église de Nicosie et a vous le capitre de la devant 
dicte esglize, etc. 

The “madame Yzabel” alluded to above was the daughter of Hugues I. de 
Lusignan, and wife of Henri, brother of Boémond V., Prince of Antioch. 
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quarterly payments of sixty-two and a half besants. On Sun- 

days, solemn festivals, doubles and Saturdays they might substi- 

tute the services proper .to those occasions, provided they duly 

commemorated in them the souls of the donor and his family. 

The King reserved to himself and his heirs the right of presenta- 

tion, the Archbishop and chapter having no power to refuse the 

royal nominee, unless there was no occasion for a fresh nomination, 

or they had some just cause for refusal. In case of those 

appointed failing through the fault of the cathedral authorities 

to perform their duties in accordance with the terms of the 

endowment, the King reserved to himself and his heirs the power 

of resuming the grant, and either of bestowing it elsewhere or 

retaining it according to pleasure. This sum of 500 besants 

was to be levied in the first instance off the revenues of the 

royal gardens at Nikosia and, if these should be found insufficient, 

off other royal sources of income. But on the decease of Philippe 

de Scandelion, to whom the King had granted for life the royal 

fief of Enia Melias, it was to be levied off that property instead. 

Cart. de8. 6. In January, 1286, Henri II. founded with an annual sum 

iH. de hyp, of 200 silver besants, derivable from the revenues of the royal 

“baths at Nikosia, a daily requiem mass for the soul of his uncle, 

the Constable of Cyprus, Baudouin d’Ibelin.!. If these should 

prove insufficient for the purpose the sum was to be levied off 

the revenues of the royal fief of Arasi or Chiendinari or, if still 

inadequate, off other revenues belonging to the kingdom of 

Cyprus. This endowment was to be paid in quarterly instal- 

ments of fifty besants, of which the officiating priest was to 

receive 165 besants annually. These masses were directed to be 

said at the altar of St. Francis, which had been lately erected 

by the King. The right of presentation to this office the King 
retained for himself and his heirs.” 

gart.des., 7. Guy d’Ibelin, Seneschal of Cyprus, by a deed dated 13th 

hs thy May, 1329, devoted the annual sum of 1000 besants, which had 

been eranted to him by Hugues IV. out of the revenues of 


Hugues III. assumed the name of Lusignan and acquired the crown of Cyprus 
in virtue of his mother and founded the dynasty of Antioch-Lusignan. Isabelle 
de Lusignan died in 1264. 

Jean (II.) d’Ibelin, surnamed le Jeune, Seigneur de Beyrouth, was not the 
author of the work entitled Livre des assises des royaumes de Férusalem et de 
Chypre. His death occurred also in 1264. 


! Baudouin d’Ibelin was brother of Isabelle d’Ibelin, mother of Henri (II.) 
de Lusignan, and of Philippe d’Ibelin, Seneschal of Cyprus, one of the 
staunchest supporters of Henri against his brother Amaury, Prince of Tyre. 


2 The first presentee was Etienne Durant I’Auvergnas, the King’s chaplain. 
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Sivouri, to the maintenance of five priests to say masses for the 
souls of the donor and of members of his family in the place 
appointed by him. For this service each of the five priests was 
to receive 200 besants yearly. The donor, however, retained 
the right of presentation to himself and his heirs. ‘After his 
decease these masses were by his directions to be said in the 
chapel, which he had built in the garden attached to his house 
at Nikosia. ‘The Archbishop was obliged, on the occasion of a 
vacancy occurring, to accept the nominee of the Seneschal or his 
heirs, if found to be suitable for the office. In the event of no 
candidate being presented the Archbishop and chapter were em- 
powered to make the appointment, after three months had 
elapsed since the death of the previous occupant. Should the 
Seneschal’s family at any time become extinct through the failure 
of heirs, male or female, the presentation was to lapse absolutely 
to the Archbishop and chapter. 

8. On 30th March, 1383, Jean de Brie, Prince of Galilee, out Hist. de, 
of an annual sum bf 300 esate. ketturdd to him out of the 38a,” 
revenues of the village of Pila by Pierre II., assigned yearly 250 
besants to the Cathedral of Nikosia, in quarterly instalments of 
sixty-two and a half besants, for the support of a priest to say 
mass before him in his house, or wherever else he might direct. 
The presentation, as usual in these donations, was expressly 
reserved to the donor. In the event of his predeceasing his wife, 
Philippa de Verny, she was to enjoy the same right. On the 
deaths of both the appointment was to be vested in the dean 
and senior chaplain (de maistre chapelain) of the cathedral and 
their successors, on condition that the nominee held no other 
benefice or preferment. The mass was then to be said in Santa 
Sophia instead, at the altar erected by the donor. On the oc- 
casion of a vacancy the office was to be filled up within one 
month from the death of the last holder. Should the dean and 
chaplain fail, however, to do so, the Archdeacon of Nikosia and 
the precentor of the cathedral were empowered to compel them 
to do their duty, and in the event of continued omission were 
empowered to make the appointment themselves. The same 
day the donor further assigned to the chapter of the cathedral 
the balance of fifty besants yearly from the same source, to found 
two anniversary masses for his soul in the months of February 
and August respectively, at twenty-five besants for each service. 
In 1391 he further presented to the Archdeacon and chaplain of 
the cathedral and their successors some house property in Nikosia, 
to be disposed of after the death of the testator and his wife in 


Lusignan, p. 
15 (b). 
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the following manner: The houses were to be let and the rent 
applied to keeping them in repair. Any surplus remaining was 
to be expended in the support of a priest, who should say masses 
for the souls of the donor and his wife at the altar, which the 
former had dedicated in the cathedral. In case the rent received 
should prove insufficient to allow of these masses being said in 
perpetuity, the cathedral authorities were to engage a priest at 
a salary of ten besants a month as long as the money lasted. 
Here again the vicar of the cathedral and the chapter were 
directed to compel the Archdeacon and chaplain to carry out the 
terms of the bequest in the manner prescribed, and in the event 
of their failure were to do so themselves. 


That Nikosia was abundantly supplied with churches in the 
days of its prosperity may be well inferred from the Venetians 
having destroyed as many as eighty on their partial demolition 
of the town in 1567.1. Most of the Latin, which still remain, 
only escaped this act of sacrilegious vandalism to be subse- 
quently converted into mosques by the Moslem conquerors. Of 
those which shared in this wholesale destruction in the majority 
of cases the names alone now survive. 

The Church of St. Catharine, now known as the mosque of 
Haidar Pasha, is, next to Santa Sophia and St. Nicolas, the 
most notable erection of the Latin Church still standing in 
Nikosia. It is said to have formerly belonged to the Templars, 
who are known to have possessed a priory of this name in the 
town. ‘The date of its construction must thus be coeval. with 
that of the cathedral, since it figures in a document of 1282.? 
It is a vaulted building, consisting of a nave only, and measures 
fifty-eight feet in length, twenty-seven in width, and about 
fifty-two in height. ‘The east end is semi-octagonal, while the 
side and end windows are pronounced to be in the best style of 
the decorated period. At the end of the fifteenth century its 
endowment comprised three villages yielding an annual revenue 
of 200 ducats.® 

Among other religious edifices still standing may be mentioned 
three, whose names have unfortunately not been preserved, the 
so-called mosques of Arab Achmet and the Emerghi,‘ and the 


1 In somma fanno in tutto 80 Chiese d’ ogni setta et Religione. 
2 «Fratre B. de Benraiges domus Templi priore Sancte Katherine.” 
3 The names of these three villages are Miglia, Crinia and Tavru. 


* De Mas Latrie suggests that the word Emerghié or Emerghi may be a 
corruption of the name Mariem or Meriem, the Turkish and Arabic for Mary, 
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present church of the Armenians. ‘Though of little architec- kyprianos, p. 
tural interest themselves they claim the attention of the anti-- 
quarian and historian from the many monuments of their former 
owners, which they possess. 

Of churches which have disappeared perhaps the most cele- 
brated was one founded by Pierre I. in 1368, and known as La Machera, p, 
Misericordieuse or Notre Dame la Miséricordiense, from an ee p. 422, 


image of the Virgin of that name which it contained.! It appears Sambal, 


to have formed the upper part of a strong tower, called La P, Bourton, 
Marguerite, built by that monarch, the lower being desioned as 
a prison for certain of the nobility, whose loyalty he suspected. 
The site of this work, which was erected on an eminence bearing 
the same name, must now be sought to the south of the present 
town between the Paphos Gate and the Church of Hagia Para- 
skevi. From its commanding position the spot played on two 


occasions a conspicuous part in Nikosian history. It was here Machera, p. 


that the Mameluke army, after its victory at Chierochitia (1426), strampatai, 
halted before entering the city, awed by its extent.?, And in? ™ 


and is inclined to regard the building from this circumstance as a church 
formerly dedicated to the Virgin, and perhaps belonging to the Augustinians. 
Kyprianos regards it as the former church of the Knights of St. John. 


1» meal, ¢ / ys E a 7 dl 
Epioey kal éxticay Tov evay mipyoy, kal dmrdyw extice vady dvduatt MiCepixopdia 

Thy d& pvAdakhy Katw, TovTéaT Thy mipyoy éxpdtey Tov Mapyapita: Kal eredclwoey 
Tov Kal HTov woAAG Suvards, Kal HOeAc va TH XavTaKdon amwé—w: Kal evvoidorn va 
moton KdAcomay méyay meta TH XavTdkKaua Kal va yopevTovY BAL of &pxovTeEs oF 
meydAo. kal mapovyides, kal va Tos Tolcn Pay, Kal TOTES VA HvAdakian TOs ADEAHods 
Tov eis Toy Tupyoy kal weptiKdy ard To's KaBadAdpides dmrov eoparoy, Sid va wndev 
gagTouy eis Thy wéony Tous Kal adiKhoovy Tov. 

Il re cognosceva bene che era mal voiuto da la sua gente, et per sua segurta 
fece edificar una torre, la dove era et é la chiesia de Misericordia, et la nomindo 
la Margarita et la compite; la qual fu ben forte et bella, onde voleva far profonde 
fosse, et pensava de fare uno convito la a suoi fratelli et a li altri baroni et 
retenirli dentro. 

Commando che edificassero una torre, et dentro fece depenzer una immagine 
(della) Misericordia et sotto era pregione; et chiamo il Margarith, et la ha fatta 
molto forte. Et li voleva far delle fosse di fuori; et haveva opinione come 
l’ havesse finita a far gran invito et li sonar tutti li baroni piccoli e grandi et li 
serarli et li suoi fratelli, dei quali haveva paura che non si ligassero con essi et 
lo amazzassero. 

E per far un bel tratto a soi fratelli e altri de primarii, faceva fabbricare una 
torre, poco distante dalla citadella, e la chiamé la Margarita, et haveva gia 
fornito fondi di quella. La quale é una priggion sotto terra oscurissima, et di 
muri grossissimi fatta, e profonda, dove pensava far di sopra anchora un’ altra 
torre; e gia fece con scalini intorno, et involto sotto tutto el primo solaro. E 
voleva far di sopra la torre alta; dove si lasso intender, che voleva far un 
convito, et retenir et incarcerarli tutti. 


2 Kal dvray jipray eis thy ‘Aylav Maplvay Tov Kévvou, déy éropuloay va wrovy &ow 
eis Thy Aeukociay, OwpayTd Thy Técoy meydAny. 
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Amadi, p. 510. the same locality, nearly a century and a half later, the Turks 
Y> y 
Fl. Boustron placed some of their most powerful batteries during “th sieve of 
p. 367. Pp 1 
Lusignan. p, 1570. Though the entire structure is reported t¢ have been 
destroyed b Pieri II.2 in 1376, the chapel at least was rebuilt 
Machera, p. Vv ry Pp 
acs his successor, Jacques I., who surrounded it with a beautiful 
Amadi, p. 495. carden.? Its name occurs fe uently in documents of the reign 
5 r N . . . 
FI, Boustron, of Jacques I]. ‘The right of nomination seems then to have been 
Lusignan, p. Vested in the Crown, as that monarch first presented it to one 
Hist dechyp. Of his most devoted adherents, a Greek ecclesiastic named 
iii., p. 265. Nikolaos, Bishop of Embron, and on his decease in 1468 to 
5) p ) 3 
Ibid,, iii., 267, Jacques Ceba.t. In 1497, however, on the representation of 
oO. * . . e . 
Archbishop Sebastiano Priuli, the patronage was allowed by the 


Venetian authorities to pass into the hands of the Latin metro- 


politan.° 
rremrticeyye the time of its transfer to Jacques Ceba an inventory was 
268. taken, which is instructive as showing how such buildings were 


furnished at the period. Among the articles enumerated are 
to be found the following :— 

Two large bells and one small. 

Marble altar. 

Three altar cloths (paremens), viz. :— 

(1) Crimson Turkish silk (harmezin de Tourquie de soie), 

(2) Blue and yellow silk. 


Et quando venero a Santa Marina della porta da Baffo, hanno havuto paura 
de intrar in Nicossia, vedendola tanto grande. 

Andorono di fora de le muraglie de la cita et si radunorono tutti su il monte 
de Santa Margarita et scoperseno tutta la terra et vedendola cosi grande et 
bella, hebbeno respetto de intrar dentro. 


1 Fecero il terzo forte all’ incontro delli beloardi Costanzo e Podochatoro, 
sopra il monticello Margarita. 


Strambaldi, 2 kal éxarddoay Thy Mapyapitay. 
eee Et ruinorono anco la Margarita. 


3 « Fece una bella chiesia, la Misericordia, 1a dove fu la torre de la Margarita, 
con un bel vergier intorno.” 

Fabrico quella pregione, che fabricava il Re Piero, et la fece Chiesa chiamata 
la Misericordia, et la doto. 


4 Le roi monseigneur manda le donn de la chappelle de la Mizericordieuse 
a Jacques Ceba—(2gth Oct., 1468). 

» Die xxiii. mensis Februarii 1496 (0.s.). Prenominatus reverendissimus dominus 
archiepiscopus constare fecit per publicum autenticum privilegium quemad- 
modum colatio beneficiorum Sancti Iohannis et Misericordiz vacat per obitum 
Calcerani Flattro, Ioanni Placoto diacono Sancte Sophie, quam colationem 
approbaverunt magnifici domini locumtenens et consiliarii Cipri, qui antea 
pretendebant habere in ipsis beneficiis jus patronatus, et respondere fecerunt 
vigore dicte colationis, ipsi Iohanni de omnibus fructibus et redditibus dicti 
beneficii, non obstantibus omnibus per antea observatis. 
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(3) Green silk. . 


Linen alb (chemize).' 

Stole (stola louroti).? 

Crimson maniples (manches harmizin).° 

Amice (colier de lin)3 

Green silk cope.° 

Cotton cover for the altar (telement de coutonnine). 

‘Two linen altar napkins (towallies de Paultier). 

Two silver gilt chalices, the foot of each ornamented with five 
enamels (calice @argent endoiré, o le pieu 0 v. esmaius, v.). 

Chalice veil of yellow silk with napkin (cowvrvment de la 
calice de sore jaune, o sa touallie). 

Silver graal (ssaint grayel dargent).° 

Large image of the Virgin for the altar. 

Cross of wood for the same. 

Tabernacle surmounted by a small image of the Virgin. 

Four candlesticks of wood ( figurés @oumes ?). 

Four portable lecterns of gilded wood (manals de fust endovrrés). 

Seven service books. 

Small holy water vat (s?t/e) of brass or copper.‘ 


O03 


vr 


1 Sroixdpioy Or orixdpiov—the first vestment which an Oriental priest puts on 
when robing for the Liturgy—answers to the Latin camisia or alb. 


2 ST0A} Awpwr?)—a kind of stole worn over the left shoulder, as is customary in 
the Orthodox Church. De Mas Latrie explains it as “‘ une étole ayant la forme 
du lorum antique”. 


3 °Emiavikia are worn on both hands in the Orthodox Church. They hang 
down in two peaked flaps on each side fof the arm and are fastened under 
the wrist with a silken cord run along the border, by which they are drawn in 
and adjusted to the arm. They correspond in use, though not in shape, to the 
Latin maniple, which is worn on the left hand only. 


4 Colier de lin—by this may be intended the émrpaxynarov, which is one form neal, Eastern 
of the Latin stole. Instead, however, of being thrown round the neck and fh, vol}. Pp. 
hanging down on each side, as in the Latin Church, the head is put through a’ 
hole in the upper extremity and it simply hangs down in front. The material of 
it is sometimes brocade, sometimes rich silk. 


5 Chappe de soie verde—the nearest approach to the Latin cope in the 
Orthodox Church is the wavdtas, worn by archimandrites and all the superior 
orders of the hierarchy. It is rather fuller than the cope, and the two front 
ends are fastened at the lower part, while small bells are hung at the lower edge. 


8 Graal is a vessel in the form of a bowl used in churches where communion waleott, 
under both kinds is observed to give the wine to the faithful. The original a ocier 
Graal was the precious dish or cup (mapowis) used at the Last Supper. The p. 302. ; 
Genoese claim to have it in the cathedral treasury, where it is known as 
Sacro Catino. It is of glass, hexagonal in shape, with two handles, and is three 
feet nine inches in circumference. 


7 Sitle d’aroin de l'ague benoite petite (Situla). A portable vessel to contain mia., p. 315. 
holy water. The fixed holy-water stoup was used by those who came too late 
into church to receive the aspersion by the sprinkler and water carried in the 
portable vat. 
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Pyx (bouste @aroin que metent les hostes) of brass or copper." 

Sacring bell (campanel petit). 

Lectern. 

Large altar frontal or antependium (fapit grant devant 
laltier). 

Sconces of painted wood for holding tapers (fowrels de torces 
pintes de fust). 


Four wooden benches. 


Hist.de Chyp., The chapel at that time was served by a married Greek priest, 

Hy P, 269 a circumstance which will not cause surprise when it is remem- 
bered that the holder of it just previously had been a prelate of 
the Orthodox Church, who had doubtless put in one of his own 

Ihid., iii, p. COMmMunion to perform the duties. Its revenue at the end of 

nt the fifteenth century is represented as amounting annually to 
200 ducats. 


St. Georges des Latins or des Poulains, for 1t bore the 
Machera, p. Gouble name, is described as being situated in the middle of the 
srt marketplace near the thread bazaar.? In one of its walls was 
Machera, p. fixed a nail marking the height to which the Pedias rose on the 
Strambalai, ight of 10th November, 1330, when 3000 persons in Nikosia 
Fi. FL, Boustron. are reported to have lost their Hives. 3 Jt was the scene of several 
Amadi, p. 44 events memorable in the Cypriot annals. The citizens of Nikosia 


7% "” there took the oath of allegiance to the two commissioners of 


Amadi : : ¢ ; 
20,» the Prince of Tyre on his assuming the regency in 1306.4 Three 
Walcott, 1 Pyx (a box of boxwood, mvéos) the vessel for the reserved Host. It was 


Argheoloey, usually a cylinder with a cone-shaped cover. Up to the thirteenth century the 


material was ivory, but subsequently, when it became rare, gold, silver, or 
enamelled copper. The pyx was originally the casket for jewels used by the 
Greeks and Latins, and made of boxwood; hence the name. 


2 rdyv ayiov Tedpyiov tay ’OpyiBiwy éaod movAodyTa TA VATA TA TayTaKeEpa. 
San Zorzi delli Polami, ove vendono li filadi. 


340 Widos Tod vepod exer onuddiy Evay Kapoly eis Td &yLov Tewpry.ov Tov “Opyvilwr. 

Et per aricordanza messero segnal su la casa del conte de Tripoli, all’incontro 
il castello ficcorono un chiodo, et il simile nella chiesa de san Zorzi delli Polami, 
li quali stanno fin il giorno presente. 

S’ha messo per segnale a San Giorgio di Latini in piazza uno chiodo al muro 
bagnato della detta fiumara. 


4 Of motor exaroay eis Toy yoy Tedpytov Tov "OpyiBiwy kal erjpay Toy BpKoy Tous 
Aas THs Aevkoclas 51d TOY adtdy Kipny THs TUpov. 
I quali sentorono al monasterio franco de San Zorzi, ch’é in mezo de la piaza, 
et receveteno il juramento de li preditti borgesi et populari. 
Cf. Robertson,  Poulains (Lat. Pullani) was the name given to the offspring of Frank fathers 
eet E188, and Syrian mothers. They are described as being utterly effeminate and 
note d, depraved, ‘‘ more timid than woman and more perfidious than slaves”. Jacques 


de Vitry explains the derivation of the name as follows :— 
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years later a sermon was preached within its walls by an English amaai, p. 298, 
Franciscan, Brother Adam, in which he severely ebnhiented on 

the conduct of the Regent.! For his temerity on the occasion 

the reverend orator was banished to Sis in Armenia, where he 

died two months after his arrival. In front of the same church Machera, p. 
in 1369 the nobles, indignant at the treatment shown to Henri gtrampaiai, 
de Giblet and his children by Pierre I., refused to return with” He 
his emissary, Jean de Monstry, Admiral of Cyprus, to the royal 

palace, until they had formulated their complaints against his 

illegal conduct in the High Court? It was this action which 
originated the movement that led to his assassination shortly 
afterwards. 


St. Constantin is described by the chroniclers as being situated 
near the mansion of Sir Thomas de Verny.? In this church & Boustron, 
Jacques II., when Archbishop of Nikosia, assembled on the r. FI, Boustron, 
night of 15th December, 1458, a band of be men with the bis ae 
object of storming the royal palace and massacring his enemies, sap? dP. 
who were assembled there. But the plot miscarried through 
the treachery of one of the conspirators, Perrin Tunches, who 
informed ,the Queen’s physician, Pietro Urioni, of the design, 
On the news of his accomplice’s perfidy being brought to Jacques 
by Guillaume Goneme, the future Archbishop, he secretly quitted 
Nikosia for Egypt to escape the punishment of his intended 
crime. 


St. Georges des Sataliotes is said to have been situated op- Machers, p. 
posite the house of Sir Thomas Parech, steward of the royal 


‘* Vel quia recentes et novi, quasi pulli, respectu Surianorum reputati sunt, Jacques de 


vel quia principaliter de gente Apuliz matres secundum carnem habuerunt’”’. (pony 
gars, i., p. 
Conder says: ‘This word Poulains has been variously explained to mean 1088). 
Fellahin, * ploughmen,’ or Falaniyin, ‘ anybodies’. Perhaps it is more probably t cpinieiere? 
to be connected with Pouloz, ‘ offspring,’ as in the case of Turkopoles”’. panty p. 209, 


note sec. 

1 Alli 23 de avril, un frate minore, chiamato fra Adam, englese, predico in una 
chiesia de San Zorzi, che e in la piazza, in laqual sua predica ha tochato 
agramente al signor de Sur, etc. 

*Tére _ekovrepev 6 dmipdans KovTa TOUS apevraus kal éxaiperqaéy Tous ane Thy 
Meptay Tov pnyds, Kal eordOnoay dumpos els Tov aytov Tedpyiov. 

Et si fermorono inanti la chiesa de San Zorzi et li disse l’armiraglio, etc. 

3 Kal évéBynoay els Tov &ytoy Kworaytivoy, rAnotloy Tov olp Touvmas TeBepri}. 

Questi si redussero nella chiesa di San Costantino, che era appresso la casa 


di Thomasso de Verni. 
A document of 1391 describes the church as adjoining the mansion of the 


Prince of Tyre: ‘L’eglise de saint Constantin qui est joingnans au mur des 
ostels dou sire de Sur” 


Strambaldi, 
p. 254. 
Machera, p. 
106. 
Strambaldi, 
p. 47. 
Amadi, p. 411. 
Fl. Boustron, 
p. 260. 
Macheara, p. 
237. 
Strambaldi, 
p. 149. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., ii., p. 
216. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., iii.,p. 
210. 


“Sigh A 
yp., iii., p. 
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court in 1382.! Satalia, a city in Karamania, had been captured 
by Pierre I. on 24th August 1361. After successfully resisting 
several attacks by the local Turkish emirs, it was on 14th May, 
1373, surrendered to the Sultan of Alaya by Pierre I., to pre- 
vent its capture by the Genoese, who were then at RAE with 
Cyprus. ‘The garrison was withdrawn to Kyrenia’ carrying 
with them among other things a very celebrated picture of the 
Virgin, which, lilee so many other portraits of the same saint, 
was reputed to be the work of the Evangelist Luke. ‘Though 
there is no direct evidence to that effect yet from the name it 
is highly probable that this church of St. George, which formerly 
stood in the town of Satalia, was re-erected at Nikosia and this 
precious work of art deposited in it.’ 


St. Antoine du Cimetiere. Of this church nothing definite 
is known except that during the reign of Jacques II. it was in 


receipt of an annual stipend of 116 besants chargeable on the 
royal domain. 


The chapel of St. Jacques de la Conmersarie seems to have 
been the private property of Sir Simon de Montolif, or to have 
been erected by him, as it bears his name. It doubtless derived 
its other title from being situated near one of the octroi- 
houses (Comerchio) of the town. Its endowment in 1468 is 
represented to have amounted to ninety besants.* 


17d omit Tov olp Toupas Mapex Tod éumarh THs avdts Tov pyyds, KaT& mpdowma 
TOV ATTAALOTN. 

‘“‘In casa de ser Thomas Parech, balio della corte del re,’ al’ incontro la 
chiesa de S. Zorzi Atalioti. 


2 6 Aads ExovBarhOny cis Ta EVAa ME BAUS TOV Tals BiTOVaAiats Kal Thy eixdvay TIS 
KuUmpov @cordkor, Thy elwypdpioer 6 ardoToAos AouKas, Kal obAoY TO Aonuoxpovaapoy 
Tov vaod Kal TOY eikdvwY TOU TéuTAOV, Kal TOAAG HAAG Aclbava, kal Apray eis THY 
Keplay. 

Il popolo si retir6 nelli vasselli, con tutte le vittuarie et con la immagine 
della santissima Nostra Donna, qual haveva depensa il santissimo Santo Luca, 
et tutto l’oro et l’argento delle chiese, et molte reliquie de santi, et vennero a 
Cerines. 


3 Ludolph, curé of Suchen in Westphalia, who made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1350, thus alludes to this sacred picture: ‘‘In hac civitate 
Scacalia tria genera perversa hominum degunt. In prima parte degunt Greci, 
a quibus dies Dominica celebratur. In secunda parte degunt Thurci, a quibus 
feria sexta celebratur. In parte qua degunt Greci est ymago beate Marie in 
tabula depicta, quarum tres sunt in mundo, una Rome, alia Constantinopolis, 
tercia Scatalie, omnes unius longitudinis, speciei et figure. Has ymagines 
beatus Lucas juxta formam beate Virginis creditur pingisse, et ob hujus imaginis 
reverentiam Deus multa miracula operatur.” 


4 Au procureur de la chappele de saint Jacques de la Conmersarie de sire 
Simon de Montolif, pour assenement de ladite chappelle.” god. (3rd Jan. 1468). 
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The priory church of St. Sauveur du Cimetiere would seem gart. aes. 
Sophie, No. 65 
from a document preserved in the Cartulary of Santa Sophia to (secs. Noww., 


have been one of the oldest ecclesiastical buildings in Nikosia. 
It is described as being situated in the Saxth or green space 
enclosed within the ‘lpiktien of St. Michael's. Giovanni d’An- 
cona, then Archbishop, in the above- enone deed, which is 
dated 10th January, 1292, with the consent of the chapter 
bestowed it for life upon a certain brother Thomas, who had 
acted as vice-prior, in consideration of his long and meri- 
torious services In connection with it, on the express under- 
standing that it was to revert to the cathedral at his death.” 
The attendance of all members of the Latin Communion at 
their respective cathedrals and parish churches seems at first to 


1“ Ecclesiam Sancti Salvatoris et domos ipsius, positas in claustro Sancti 
Michaelis Nicosiensis.”’ 


2M. René de Mas Latrie in his edition of the Chronicle of Amadi (p. 510, 
note 3) gives the following list of churches once existent in Nikosia :— 

Ste.-Sophie, la cathédrale. 

St.-Antoine-du-Cimetiére. 

Bibi, ou St.-Jean-l’Evangéliste. 

St.-Barnabé. 

St.-Constantin. 

St.-Georges Tou Colocasy. 

St.-Georges-des-Poulains. 

St.-Georges-des-Sataliotes. 

Haia Parascevi, ou le Vendredi-Saint. 

St.-Jacques-de-la-Conmersarie. 

St.-Jean-de-Montfort. 

St.-Mama. 

La Miséricordieuse ou Notre-Dame-de-la-Miséricorde. 

St.-Nicolas. 

St.-Pierre et Saint-Paul. 

St-Sauveur. 

Lusignan gives the following detailed list of the churches existing at pusignan, 
Nikosia in his time :— Berea 

“Tl y avoit plusieurs églises cathedrales pourcequ’elle estoit habitée de” 
diverses nations, qui avoient leurs Prestres & Evesques, comme les Grecs, 
Armeniens. Coftes ou Circoncis, qui sont devenus Chrestiens, les Jacobites, 
Maronites, Nestoriens, Nubiens, ou Indiens, mais de deux excellentes par 
dessus les autres, scavoir Saincte Sophie des Latins, & Crussotheistrie, qui 
signifie putant que Advocate, toute d’or ou precieuse, car mieux ne se pourroit-il 
tourner en nostre langue proprement en sa vraye signification. Celle des 
Armeniens s’appelle Saincte Croix, celle des Coftes Sainct Antoine, et ainsi les 

autres. Il y avoit encore lKelise des Templiers, et des Chevaliers de Sainct 

Jean I Hospitalier, Y Eglise du Champ Sainct, ou du Cimetiére commun, lequel 
est dedié a mesme fin qu’a Paris, l’Eglise des Saincts Innocents, celles de 
Sainct Dominique, Sainct Francois, Sainct Augustin, des Carmes, des Moines S. 
Benoist, de Sainct Bernard, des Chartreux, des religieux Sainct Julien, qui 
portent une petite croix d’argent tousiours en la main & sont habillez de bleu ; 
des Religieux de Sainct Jacques, qui sont de l’ordre de Prémonstré, & autres 
Eglises Latines & Grecques, 
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have been required without exception. But this practice was 
soon found to cause great inconvenience owing to the distance 
of many of the hamlets and villages from the regular places of 
worship. ‘The churches had in consequence become to a great 
uist.de extent practically deserted. 'To remedy this state of affairs 
sa?" Pierre, Cardinal of St. Marcellus, then Legate in the East, issued 
directions from Antioch in 1223 to the various didtesalns to 
allow those of the nobility, who applied for permission, to keep 
private chaplains to minister to the spiritual needs of their 
households.t. But the Cartulary of Santa Sophia proves con- 
clusively that the necessity for such an indulgence had been 
Cart, de 8. ~iully recognised even before the receipt of the Legate’s instruc- 
{H. de Chyp., tions. In 1221 a chaplaincy was instituted by Archbishop 
Kustorge in the village of Nisou at the request of Guillaume 
Vicomte and his wife, to whom it probably belonged, on con- 
dition that they and their heirs provided the priest in charge 
with a suitable house and garden, and an annual allowance of 
fifty measures of corn, the same quantity of barley and five 
measures of beans, which were to be delivered in the month of 
August. 'The Archbishop promised on his part with the con- 
sent of the chapter also to furnish the same ecclesiastic yearly 
with thirty measures of corn, an equal quantity of barley and a 

sum of 100 silver besants. 
Cart. de 8, In the Bull of 1196, confirming the rights and prerogatives of 
(Hist.de = the Metropolitan See, the erection of churches and oratories 
- without the previous consent of the Archbishop for the time being 
had been expressly forbidden.? But the prohibition must from 
cart.aes. the very first have been frequently disregarded, since Honorius 
(waetnyp.,, IIT., even so early as 1221, is compelled to write to the Arch- 
sia bishop on the subject of the numerous private chapels and 
oratories, in many cases unendowed, which had been erected in 


‘Cum ville et casalia multa in insula Cypri a cathedrali et a parrochiali 
ecclesia multum distent, et parrochiam exinde frequentare omittunt, divinis 
interesse oOfficiis et ecclesiastica requirere sacramenta, ac per hoc multorum 
caritas plurimum refrigescat, et grave sepe possit discrimen accidere animarum : 
laicorum saluti providere volentes, et ecclesiarum jura nihilominus illibata 
servari, presentium auctoritate precepimus, ut cum nobilis quisquam, presertim 
quem zelus Domini moveat, a diocesano episcopo devote duxerit expetendum 
ut ei habere liceat capellanum, qui sibiet suis ministret ecclesiastica sacramenta, 
cui etiam ipse nobilis necessaria conferat, assensus ei facilis, sine matricis ecclesie 
ac alieni prejudicio, prebeatur. 


H. de Chyp., 2 Auctoritate insuper apostolica prohibemus ne quis, infra fines tue diocesis, 
ill., p. 603. sine tuo vel successorum tuorum assensu, ecclesiam vel oratorium construere de 
novo presumat, salvis privilegiis pontificum romanornm. 
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private houses.’ In consequence of this irregularity many 
persons he asserts neglect the cathedral services and do not hear 

the Word of God as they ought. He accordingly directs the 
Archbishop to suppress those that were not required, especially 

such as had been erected without archiepiscopal sanction, or 

were unendowed, and to threaten all who resisted the execution 

of this decree with the censure of the Church. That these 
measures did not suffice to stop this illegal practice is evident 

from a letter addressed on 29th May, 1368, to the then Arch- Gart. de 8. 
bishop,? Raymond de la Pradele, by Urban V., in consequence of st de. « 
the representations of Pierre I. The King had complained that 8." ” 
many of the nobles, knights and burgesses of Nikosia were 
accustomed to have baptisms and marriages performed in their 

own houses, as well as masses and other divine offices celebrated 

in them. A serious diminution had thereby taken place in the 
number of those present at the cathedral on Sundays and holy 

days, which called for the Pope’s interference. Urban accord- 

ingly charges the Archbishop to compel such persons to attend 

their respective churches for divine service and the reception of 

the sacraments under threat of ecclesiastical penalties in the 

event of refusal. An exception from this obligation had been 

made in 1237 by Gregory IX. in favour of Henri I. and the cars. aes. 


: $ : . Sophie, No. 67 
members of his family, who on account of their remoteness from (ist. de 


the cathedral had been allowed to attend divine service and to sd Hn 


receive the Communion and other sacraments in the chapel 
attached to the royal palace.? This indulgence was confirmed 


1 Significatum est nobis quod plures in propriis laribus, infra tuam diocesim, 
capellas et oratoria quarum indoctata sunt aliqua construxerunt, Harum igitur 
occasione multi matricem contemnunt ecclesiam, nec verbum Dei audiunt, ut 
deberent. Volumus itaque, auctoritate tibi presentium injungentes, quatinus, 
prout saluti expedit animarum, superflua studeas ex hujusmodi capellis et 
oratoriis, presertim qui sine tuo seu predecessorum tuorum errecta consensu vel 
indoctata constituerint, removere: contradictores per censuram ecclesiasticam, 
appellatione postposita, compescendo. 


2“Tnstigante diabolo, quamplures barones, milites et burgenses in dicta 
civitate morantes, orthodoxe fidei professores utinam—eorum filios et filias in 
suis propriis et prophanis domibus faciunt baptizari, matrimoniorum solemnizari 
contractus, et in domibus ipsis eorumque cameris missas et alia officia divina 
celebrari, dictam ecclesiam (metropoliticam) diebus dominicis et festivis quasi 
orbatam spiritualibus filiis et vacuam relinquendo.” 


*Cum, sicut tua (i.e. Henrici, ‘‘regis Cipri illustris’”’) nobis petitione wist. de 
monstrasti, tu ac familia tua recipiendis ecclesiasticis sacramentis ad matricem fhyp. ili., p. 
ecclesiam, a qua non modicum remoti existitis, accedere non possitis, tibi et 
eidem familie, ut a capellano capelle tue audire divina, communionem et alia 
sacramenta ecclesiastica recipere valeatis, sine juris alieni prejudicio, de speciali 
gratia, auctoritate presentium indulgemus. 


Hist. de. . 
yP., iii.,tp. 
758. 


Labbe, 
Concil., tom. 
xi. (2), col. 
2383. 


Mansi, 
Concil., tom. 
XXVi. col. 319. 
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by Urban and extended to those of the nobility, who possessed 
chapels properly endowed and provided with clergy.! These 
might at the discretion of the Archbishop be allowed to hear 
mass and the other divine offices in such places on holy days. 
Another cause of this general desertion of the cathedral and 
parish churches was distinctly traceable to the action of the 
monastic Orders, who encouraged the absentees to attend the 
services of their chapels instead? Such conduct Archbishop 
Hugo, who notices it in his Constitution of 1257, declares to 
be directly opposed to the canons, which expressly forbid one 
church from admitting the members of another to its services 
on Sundays and festivals, as well as prohibit the public celebra- 
tion of mass and the holding of popular gatherings in monasteries. 
He ordains that this practice shall for the future be discontinued 
lest, as he quaintly observes, the Church of Nikosia should in 
course of time be left like a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 


That Latin ecclesiastics in the East were seldom remarkable 
for well-regulated lives will be readily acknowledged by all who 
have studied the records of contemporary writers. Nor was this 
laxity of morals confined to the lower ranks of the clergy. Some 
of the most notorious offenders were to be found among those 
who occupied the highest places in the hierarchy. ‘Those who 
are acquainted with the pages of Guillaume de Tyr will easily 
recall to mind the name of the notorious Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whose conduct sheds such lustre upon the Church he 
adorned.? ‘This worthy is stated to have lived in open adultery 


1 Quod rex prefatus, domus ejus et quidam de prefato regno Cipri barones, 
capellas solemnes habentes, sufficienter dotatas et sacerdotibus fulcitas, secun- 
dum tue prefate discretionis arbitrium, missam et alia dicta officia licite diebus 
audire valeant feriatis. 


2 Non sine admiratione referimus, quod aliqui religiosi et utinam non omnes, 
civitatis Nicosiensis, falcem in alienam messem mittentes, parochianos Nicosienses 
ecclesiz, que unica est in civitate parochialis ecclesia Latinorum, passim 
recipiunt ad Divina. Quos etsi non reprimit regula naturalis, videlicet, ut quod 
sibi fieri nolunt, non faciant, aliis: saltem jura canonica ab hujusmodi eos 
revocare deberent, que probibent alienos parochianos ad Divina recipi diebus 
Dominicis et festivis, et ne in religiosorum ccenobiis missz public, id est publice 
celebrentur, nec in servorum Dei secessibus et eorum receptaculis ulla popularis 
conventus occasio prebeatur: quia eorum non expedit animabus. Nos autem 
volentes eorum providere saluti et etiam honestati, et ne Nicosiensis ecclesia, 
diebus saltem Dominicis et Festivis, debito honore privetur, aut sicut tugurium 
in cucumerario relinquatur, ne hoc de cetero fiat districtius inhibemus. 


3 To guard against any suspicion of exaggeration the actual language in 
which these interesting details are narrated is here transcribed. 

“Quant il fu revenu de Rome, il acointa la fame a un mercier qui estoit a 
Naples, 4 douze mille de Jerusalem. I] la demandoit sovent. Celeialoit. I] li 
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with the wife of a merchant at Nablous, whose complaisance he 
had purchased with costly gifts. By her he had a numerous 
progeny of illegitimate children. She is said to have visited 
him openly at the monastery, where he resided, clad in robes an 
empress might have worn and preceded by six footmen. Indeed 
so well understood were his relations with this woman that she 
was pointed out by the inhabitants of the Holy City to strangers 
as his wife. 

The story runs that after one of those irregular additions to 
the patriarchal household, which were of not infrequent occur- 
rence, a half-witted fellow Huns into the council chamber, where 
Heraclius was sitting, and addressed him with the sails ‘6 Sir 
Patriarch, reward me well, for I bring you good news. Pasque 
de Riveri your wife has a fine daughter.” With such an 
example before them it was not strange that his subordinates 
failed to show themselves models of propriety. In fact the same 
historian, who has recorded the infamy of the Patriarch, has 
also declared that through his evil influence Jerusalem was 
converted by the clergy into! ai veritable: sink of iniquity. He 
is plainly of opinion that its subsequent capture by Saladin was 
directly due to the divine wrath, since Jesus Christ could no 
longer endure the iniquity and filth which He beheld in the 
city where He was crucified. 

As might be supposed the Western clergy on their transfer- 
ence from Palestine to Cyprus did not abandon their former 
dissolute mode of life. It was not long before the same foul 
plague spot made its appearance in their new settlement. also. 
Even so early as 1223 indications of its presence are to be found 
in the efforts made by ecclesiastical authorities to suppress an 
evil, to which they found it impossible entirely to shut their 
eyes. ‘The Papal Legate, Cardinal Pierre, in his decree of the Hist. ae 


Ch ghyP., iD: 


donoit assés de son avoir, por estre bien de son baron. Ne demora guaires que 
son mari fu mort. Aprés ce, le patriarche la fist venir en Jerusalem, et li acheta 
bonne maison de pierre. Si la tenoit voiant le siecle ausi com li bons fait sa 
fame, fors tant que ele n’estoit mie avec lui. Quant ele ala au mostier, ele 
estoit ausi atornée de riches dras, com ce fust une emperris, et si serjant devant 
lui. Quant aucunes gens la veoient qui ne la conoissoient pas, il demandoient 
qui cele dame estoit. Cil qui la connoissoient disoient que c’estoit la fame du 
patriarche (!). Ele avoit nom Pasque de Riveri. Enfans avoit du patriarche, et 
les barons estoient, que la ot il se conseilloient, vint un fol au patiarche, si li 
dist: ‘Sire patriarche donés moi bon don, car je vous aport bonnes novelles. 
Pasque de Riveri vostre fame a une bele fille’. Por ce li di que le patriarche 
estoit en tel vie, si prenoient essemple a lui li clerc et li presboire de la cité. 
Quant Jesus-Christ vit le peschié et l’ordure que l’on faisoit 1a ou il fu crucifié, 
il ne le pout pas soffrir, 
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Concil., tom. 
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Concil., tom. 


xxvi., col. 311. 
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10th March of that year, which has been already quoted, refers 
with sorrow to the reports that had reached him of their 
unbridled licentiousness.!. Some of them according to his infor- 
mation had not hesitated most shamelessly to harbour concubines 
even in their own houses, while others with equal profligacy had 
openly kept them elsewhere. To prevent a continuance of these 
scandals he lays down the following regulations: Clerics hereafter 


convicted of having such women publicly in their houses are to 


be deprived by their diocesans of the income of their preferments 
for two years, while those guilty of publicly keeping them else- 
where are to suffer the same penalty, but for one year only. 
From the prominence given to a certain word one is irresistibly 
led to conclude that the offence consisted mainly in its publicity. 
Hardened offenders, whom the threat of punishment could not 
deter, were to be proceeded against according to the canons. 
Any lingering doubts as to the truth of these charges must 
certainly be dispelled by a perusal of some of the Constitutions 
drawn up by Archbishop Hugo for the regulation of his diocese. 
The state of clerical society at that period may be well surmised 
from some of the enactments to be met with in that code. 
Among others are prohibitions against drunkenness, consorting 
with members of the opposite sex, and visiting nuns except 
with express permission.’ The better to remove all occasion for 


1 Quia nihil magis fulget in domo Domini quam in ecclesiasticis viris vite 
honestas et conversatio impolluta, et quosdam in partibus vestris quamquam 
dolentes audivimus ita carnis immunditiis deservire, ut in domibus propriis 
impudenter habeant concubinas; quidem vero, etsi non in domibus propriis, in 
aliis tamen eas publice teneant, ipsisque necessaria subministrent; sancte 
Romane Ecclesie, matris nostre, sequentes vestigia, districte precipimus, ut qui- 
cumque in sacris ordinibus constitutus in domo sua de cetero publice habuerit 
concubinam, prebende sue proventibus a diocesano episcopo biennio spolietur ; 
quod si in aliena domo eam tenuerit publice, nichilominus proventibus unius 
anni modo simili spolietur. 


2§ 5. Ut clerici abstineant a crapula. 

§ 6. Ut non cohabitent cum mulieribus. 

§ 7. Ut non eant ad moniales sine licentia. 

§ 26. De pana clericorum de nocte euntium. Quia vero qui male agit, odit 
lucem: omnibus clericis inhibemus districte, ne vadeant de nocte, maxime post 
tertiam pulsationem: quod si inventi fuerint, licentiam damus custodibus 
civitatis, ut eos capiant salva manu, et detineant usque mane, nobis quanto 
citius preesentandos. 

§ 8. De vita et honestate clericorum. Item clerici commercia vel officia 
secularia non exerceant, maxime inhonesta, mimis, joculatoribus et histrionibus 
intendentes: et tabernas prorsus evitent nisi causa necessitatis in itinere 
constituti. Ad aleas et taxillos non ludant, nec hujusmodi ludis intersint. . . . 
Pannis rubeis vel viridibus, necnon manicis aut sotularibus consutis vel 
rostratis, frenis, sellis, pectoralibus, et calcaribus deauratis, vel aliam super- 
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irregular conduct clerics were required to be within doors at 
night on the third ringing of the curfew. ‘Those found wandering 
about after that hour the city guards were empowered to arrest 
and bring before the Ar chbishop as early as possible the following 
morning. ‘They were strictly forbidden also to engage in 
pursuits or callings peculiar to laymen, especially those of a 
questionable nature, to keep company with mimers, jesters and 
actors, to enter houses of public entertainment unless when 
compelled by the exigencies of travel, to engage in or be present 
at games of chance. ‘They were nét to wear garments of con- 
spicuous hue, have their sleeves sewn up or their shoes curved, 
use gilded or ornamented horse furniture, gilded spurs or 
buckles or shoe-latchets with gold or silver ornaments, or carry 
rings, except such as denoted official rank. 


That the clergy often employed their sacred calling as a tavve, 


Con cil’, tom. 
means for self-aggrandisement is only too apparent.' Among s" (2h, 001, 
other regulations is one forbidding any priest in receipt of a Masi Hua 
stipend for the performance of an annual mass or other service to =" 


undertake, during the whole or any part of that same period, 
any other spiritual duty under a penalty of having to refund 


the amount of his stipend, as well as to give as nitereh: again in 


charity. Clerics who receive tapers or wirtdkes at funerals or at Labbe, ut 
masses in commemoration of the dead are strictly enjoined to Mansi, ut 


remain until the end of the service? Failing this they are tony 
restore what they have received, with as much again. No cleric 

is to venture to snatch candles out of the hands of those dis- 
tributing them at a funeral, or on the occasion of one, under a 
penalty to be imposed at the discretion of the Archbishop. ‘The 
shameless conduct of some of the clergy is noticed, who at funeral tabte, ut 


supra, sec. 30. 
services do not wait to receive the customary offerings from the yeansi, ut 


ib ae eol, 


fluitatem gerentibus, non utantur.—Fibulas omnino non ferant, nec corrigias 


auri vel argenti ornamentum habentes, sicut nec annulos, nisi quibus competit 
ex Officio dignitatis. 


* De pena eorum qui se eodem tempore ad duo servitia obligant. 

Sacerdotum insuper avaritiam refrenantes, inhibemus, ne quis presbyter, 
qui recepit pro uno anniversario stipendium, aut vel pro alio servitio assidue 
exequendo, interim ad simile vel aliud se obliget in parte temporis vel in toto: 


quod si fecerit et id quod male accepit restituet et ad eleemosynam solvet 
tandumdem. 


? De pena eorum qui in exsequiis aliquid recipiunt et finem non expectant. 

Eos vero presbyteros aut clericos qui in obsequiis vel officiis pro defunctis 
cereos vel candelas recipiunt, precepimus finem servitii expectare: alioquin et 
quod acceperint restituent et tantumdem; et volumus inviolabiliter‘observari, 
quod nullus clericus audeat vel presumat rapere candelas de manibus dantium 
in funere, seu ejus occasione, sub pena nostro arbitrio inferenda. 
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laity as they are being brought to the altar, but in the sight of 
the congregation pounce upon them like ravening wolves, heed- 
less of the sacrilege which they commit by their action.' They 
were accustomed, too, it seems, on the news of a death, to pro- 
ceed to the house of the deceased with crosses borne aloft, not 
with one only, as was befitting, but with many collected from 
all directions, and not out of respect to God or from any feeling 
of religion, but merely to scramble for the candles distributed 
on such occasions. So great, indeed, was their greed that the 
laity were at such times unable to satisfy their demands. ‘Their 
shouts disturbed the mourners, while frequently in the scramble 
that ensued the crosses were knocked together. Some of them 
also, when acting as the agents or executors of deceased persons, 
either distributed the property entrusted to their charge un- 
fairly, or negligently, or took no trouble at all in the matter, or, 
worst of all, converted it to their own use. 

One fertile source of these disorders was the facility with 
which strange clerics were admitted into the ranks of the island 
clergy. Individuals, who had been excommunicated or sus- 
pended by their own diocesans for misconduct, used frequently 
to take their letters of orders to places where they were not 
known, and there presumptuously perform the duties proper to 
their several orders.?, Some even pretending with the aid of 


1 Contra avaritam clericorum, Ecce enim, quod de nostris subditis cum 
cordis amaritudine referimus, jam adeo devenere effrontes, ut etiam in loco et 
de loco sacro, cum pro mortuis exequiz celebrantur, oblationes de manu laicorum 
ipsas ad altare deferentium, in conspectu populi, rapaces lupi non recipiunt, 
sed rapiunt impudenter, non verentes crimen sacrilegii incurrere sic aperte. 
Cumque ad domum alicujus defuncti cum cruce processio debeat proficisci: tot 
illuc, non propter Deum, aut devotionem aliquam, sed propter candelas, cruces 
undique deferuntur, quod laici non sufficiunt deferentium extinguere sitim, nec 
possunt eorum molestias tolerare ingerentium se, tam ardenter, ut eos quasi 
opprimant et seipsos, ut etiam, quod est horribile auditu, przeter eorum clamores 
validos, cruces ipsze ad invicem collidantur. Quidam etiam presbyteri et alii 
clerici, dum defuncto commissarii seu executores fuerint cum sociis aut soli: 
que committuntur eisdem, infideliter distribuunt, negligenter aut nullo modo 
requirunt : quodque pessimum est, aliquando retinent sibi ipsis. 


2 De ordinibus.—Statuimus quod presbyteri qui non sunt oriundi de Cypro, 
non admittantur in civitatibus vel dicecesibus istius provincize ad celebrandum 
Divina, ut sacerdotes. Novimus enim et pro certo didicimus, quosdam in 
sacris ordinibus constitutos, culpis propriis exigentibus, a przelatis suis excom- 
municationis vel suspensionis vinculo innodatos, cum litteris suz ordinationis ad 
peregrinas ubi sunt incogniti nationes migrasse, et ibidem ausu temerario in 
susceptis ordinibus ministrasse. Et nonnullos alios qui mentientes se promotos, 
cum non sint, cum falsis litteris nonnunquam ab indiscretis ecclesiz prelatis 
admissos fuisse, et ibidem de facto ministrasse ecclesiastica sacramenta: quod 
quum grave et ridiculosum sit, nullus sanz mentis ignorat. Unde volumus 
quod nullus talium admittatur omnino, nisi sui ordinatoris vel successoris illius 
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forged letters to be ordained had been admitted by careless 
prelates into their dioceses and had actually administered the 
sacraments. ‘lo prevent the recurrence of such scandals it 
was expressly enjoined by a Synod, assembled at Limassol in 
September, 1298, under the presidency of Archbishop Gérard, 
that only native-born ecclesiastics should be allowed to officiate 
without question in the province. Every one else was to be 
inhibited until he had produced a letter from the bishop, who 
had ordained him, or from his successor. "This document was to 
contain nothing likely to arouse suspicion, to make special 
mention of the order conferred upon the bearer, give a satisfactory 
reason for his presence abroad, bear favourable testimony to his 
former life and conversation, and adduce reliable evidence that 
in the country from which he came he had discharged the duties 
of a secular priest. In cases where this precaution was found 
to have been neglected, both receiver and received were to be 
punished according to the decision of the ensuing Synod. In 
the itinerary of Felix Faber are clear indications that, despite all 
precautions, but little improvement took place as time advanced. 
A staunch member of the Church, whose credit he impugns, his 
evidence cannot fairly be questioned. So important, indeed, are 
his remarks that the actual words, in which he makes them, 
should be quoted :— 

“Of the bishops and clergy, both secular and regular, I can- roticis rapri 
not speak but with bitterness of heart, and if I would speak I i$. 28°" 
could not, unless I whisper it into the ear of Heaven. It is 
absolutely indispensable for the dignity of the Catholic faith 
that in the confines of Christendom, such as Cyprus is, there 
should be vlaced bishops of mature age, energetic, and resident 
in their dioceses, who by teaching and example might favourably 
influence towards the Roman Church not only theirco-religionists, 
but Greeks, Armenians, and other Oriental schismatics and 
heretics, and whose conspicuous virtues might fill Saracens and 
Turks with admiration. For Cyprus is surrounded on all sides 
by the above-mentioned unspeakable races, who daily traverse 
all parts of the island in the pursuit of their business... For this 
reason maturity of age is of more consequence there than holiness 
is at Rome, and licence is more endurable at Rome than the 


ostendat litteras omni suspicione carentes, suscepti ordinis mentionem expressam 
et causam peregrinationis idoneam continentes: sed alias de bona vita et fama 
et conversatione antiqua, et quod in terra de qua venit sacerdotio fungebatur in 
habitu seeculari, faciat plenam fidem. Alioquin tam recipiens, quam receptus, 
puniatur ad arbitrium concilii subsequentis. 
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sight of a bad example there. We know that in the early 
Church the chief Apostles were sent to the localities inhabited 
by the Gentiles, for which reason Peter and John were sent 
from Jerusalem to Samaria (Acts viil.). Now, however, who are 
sent to those out of the way places as bishops? Let those who 
send them see to it. Why, members of the Mendicant Orders, 
who abhor their professed poverty, do not practise chastity, 
find obedience irksome, loathe the observance of their rule, and 
are ashamed to wear their despised monastic garb, are selected 
as bishops for those places through their own fawnings and 
entreaties, and preferments begged from princes and nobles, and 
sometimes also through iniquitous and simoniacal bribes, the 
money for which they have acquired from devout Christians as 
alms under pious but false pretences. I was thrown for a while 
in the company of the Bishop of Paphos! in the following wise : 
‘On one occasion we were detained for three days in the harbour 
of Salines (Larnaka) in Cyprus. It was reported that two 
bishops were coming as our fellow-passengers. At length the 
two bishops arrived with their equipages and a quantity of 
baggage and, coming on board the galley, caused much incon- 
venience to us pilgrims, crowding our already very confined 
quarters. One of these bishops was a monk, a member of one 
of the Mendicant Orders. Upon him I kept my eye more 
closely than upon the other. He was a beardless youth with 
the face and manners of a woman. He wore the habit of his 


Order, but it was very different both in colour and texture, © 


being made of valuable camelot, with a train like a woman’s. 
He had various jewelled rings upon his fingers and his neck was 
encircled with a gold chain. He quarrelled daily with his 
servants and treated every one with contempt, especially the 
pilgrims whom he would not allow to sit with him. On one 
occasion a priest of our company, the chaplain of a certain 
knight, one of the pilgrims, asked him to move up a little from 
where he was sitting so as not to crowd the knight. The bishop 
greeted the request with a haughty stare, but the priest planting 
himself in front of the bishop claimed as his the seat and berth, 
for which he had paid a considerable sum. In the hearing of 
all the bishop replied: ‘How dare you dispute with me, you 
ass? Do you know whol am?’ ‘The priest retorted: ‘I am 
not an ass, but a priest. I neither despise a priest nor should 


1 The name of this episcopal exquisite was possibly Simon de Balcinola, who 
was appointed to the See about 1485. Faber’s attention was doubtless drawn 
more closely to him from his being a member of the same monastic Order. 
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I hold a bishop up to scorn. But I perceive that you are a 
most haughty monk and irreligious friar, with whom I will fight 
tooth and nail for my rights.’ Upon this the bishop made a 
gesture at him with his thumb, as the Italians are wont to do 
when they wish to show contempt for any one. On observing 
this the knight made a rush for the bishop, as did some other 
young knights also, shouting and swearing. But the bishop 
prudently taking to his heels rushed up on deck to the captain 
on the poop, nor did he again descend to the pilgrims’ quarters.” 
Well might the narrator of this edifying spectacle remark after 
his experience of the state of religion in the island: “I marvel 
the name of Christ has not already disappeared from Cyprus, 
seeing that it is in the midst of Turks and Saracens ”.! 


1INVECTIO CONTRA CyPRI PROVISIONEM 


De dicecesanis autem et clero, plebanis et religiosis, loqgui non possum nisi 
cum cordis amaritudine, et si loqui vellem, non possem, nisi velim os in ccelum 
ponere. Summe necessarium esset pro fidei catholicae dignitate, quod in 
finibus ultimis Christianae religionis, ut est Cyprus, ponerentur episcopi maturi, 
fortes et in ecclesiis suis residentiam habentes, qui verbo et exemplo non solum 
sibi subditos, sed Grecos, Armenos et czeteros schismaticos ac Orientales 
hereticos ad ecclesie Romane dilectionem inclinarent, et Sarracenos, Turcos 
in ammirationem verterent ob insignia virtutum. Przefatis enim monstruosis 
gentibus Cyprus undique circumdata est, et quottidie pro suis negotiis per insulz 
totius loca vagantur. Ideo magis esset ibi necessaria maturitas quam Romzx 
sanctitas, et tolerabilius est Rome esse excessum, quam ibi videre malum 
exemplum. 

Scimus quod in primitiva ecclesia ad loca gentilia mittebantur principales 
apostolici, unde Petrus et Johannes fuerunt missi a Jerusalem in Samariam 
(Act. vili.). Nunc autem qui mittuntur ad illa extrema loca, ut sint episcopi, 
videant ipsi mittentes, nam fratres de ordinibus Mendicantium, qui paupertatem 
professam abominantur, castitate non afficiuntur, obedientia onerantur, et qui 
observantiam suze regule detestantur et ferre habitum despectum monachalem 
verecundantur, ad illa loca destinantur episcopi ad eorum adulationes et preces 
et mendicatas principum et nobilium promotiones et nonnunquam ad oblata 
iniqua et simoniaca munera, que ipsi in ratione eleemosynarum a Christi 
fidelibus acceperunt, pias sed falsas allegantes causas. Conversatus fui ad 
tempus cum episcopo Paphiensi in tali casu: quadam vice tribus diebus detenti 
fuimus in portu Salinensi Cypri, et dicebatur, quod duo episcopi essent venturi 
et nobiscum navigaturi: tandem duo episcopi cum equitaturis et apparatu 
multo venerunt et ingressi galeam nobis peregrinis multum infesti fuerunt et 
nostra angusta loca magis angustaverunt. Inter illos episcopos unus erat 
religiosus, de ordine quodam Mendicantium, ad quem ego oculum habui magis, 
quamadaliumdominum. Erat autem episcopus ille juvenis, imberbis, feemineam 
habens faciem et mores per omnia muliebres, habitum suum portavit, sed in 
colore et valore mutatum. Nam de pretiosa scamalota formaverat sibi habitum 
cum cauda retro, sicut feemina, et multos in digitis habebat annulos gemmatos et 
in collo habebat auream catenam et cum suis ministris quottidie contendebat, 
aspernabatur autem cunctos, przecipue tamen peregrinos, quos non sinebat secum 
consedere. Quadam vice quidem sacerdos de nostris, capellanus cujusdam 
militis peregrini, rogavit eum paululum ascendere a loco, in quo sedebat, ne 
sic arctaret militem, episcopus autem despective sacerdotem illum inspiciens 


Documents 
Nouv., p. 527. 
et sqq. 


II. ‘‘ De bene- 


ficiis non 
vendendis.’’ 
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Soon after the acquisition of the island by the Republic a 
deputation of Cypriot notables proceeded to Venice with a me- 
morial, which they had been charged by their compatriots to 
lay before the Signory." ‘The governing authorities after care- 
fully considering in concert with the Senate each of the various 
points contained in the document, transmitted their decisions to 
their representatives in Cyprus. Among other matters were 
certain suggested reforms in connection with ecclesiastical abuses, 
which are of the highest interest. The Cypriots professed to 
regard the numerous misfortunes, which of late years had be- 
fallen their country, as due to the divine wrath for the small 
care and attention bestowed upon the churches, that had every- 
where been allowed to fall into ruins. ‘This lamentable state 
of things the memorialists ascribed to the pernicious custom of 
putting up to public auction and selling to the highest bidder 
all ecclesiastical preferments when vacant, Greek as well as 
Latin, without any regard to the status of the purchaser, whether 
lay or clerical, worthy or unworthy, educated or illiterate. 
These persons did not scruple to appropriate and impoverish 
the endowments of the churches, of which they had in such a 
manner become possessed, and to completely ruin them. In 
consequence the number of masses and services was greatly cur- 
tailed, contrary to the intention of the deceased benefactors, 
who had endowed these places. 'To put a stop to these abuses 
they prayed the Government to take care for the future that 
no vacancy should be filled except by worthy and learned ec- 
clesiastics after consultation with the gentry and inhabitants of 


despexit, sacerdos autem locum et cumbam quam ingenti pretio pro se emerat, 
defendit opponens se episcopo, ad quem episcopus in omnium audientia dixit: 
‘“et quomodo tu asine audes contendere mecum, nonne scis, quis ego sum?” 
Ad quem clericus dixit: ‘‘ Ego asinus non sum, sed sacerdos, nec sacerdotem 
sperno nec episcopum contemnere debeo, sed superbissimum monachum et 
irreligiosum fratrem sentio, cum quo usque ad unguem pro juribus meis conten- 
dere volo.” Ad haec ostendit episcopus ille sacerdoti ficum, ut solet fieri ab 
Italis cum pollice, cum alicui contumeliam inferre volunt. Hoc dum miles 
clerici vidisset, insurrexit contra episcopum, et alii milites juvenes cum eo, cum 
clamore et jurgio, episcopus autem prudenti usus consilio fugam arripuit sursum 
in castellum ad patronum, nec amplius ad peregrinorum loca descendit. Dixi 
superius in P. x. Fol. 68. de quodam clerico, Latino et Greco simul, et multa 
alia notavi, ita quod miror, quod nomen Christi non dudum est a Cypro deletum, 
cum seh in medio Turcorum et Sarracenorum (Felix Fabri. Edit. Haeseler, 
vol. iii., p. 242). 


‘ pi were three in number and, as described in the document from which 
the particulars of their mission are taken, were ‘‘dominus Hanibal Babinus, 
eques, Petrus Gullus et Ioannes Strambali, oratores istius fidelissime et nobis 
charissime Universitatis Cypri” 
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the particular locality, and also to prohibit the custom of selling 
such preferments or of offering them to public auction. Any 
charges payable by those who received them should be expended 
upon the fabric of the buildings, according as the local authori- 
ties and those appointed to assist them in the matter might 
determine. In addition they suggested the appointment of six 
or eight persons of position and integrity by the supreme 
council at Venice, who should be associated with the represen- 
tatives of the Signory in the island in the government and 
reparation of the churches, and the supervision of the clergy. 
As one notable cause of the prevalent disorders was the frequent 
non-residence of the clergy they further suggested that, in the 
case of those who had not a lawful excuse for absence, the half 
of their stipends should be deducted and expended for the 
benefit of their churches. 'The Government in its reply stated 
that before coming to a final decision on the first point raised 
by the memorialists it must acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the privileges granted by the Holy See, as well as of the au- 
thority under which this custom of bestowing preferments had 
continued to the present. It promised, therefore, to write and 
request its representatives in the island to furnish it with all 
possible information on the subject. With regard, however, to 
the election of those who should have charge of the repairs of 
the churches it was content that this suggested reform should 
be carried out on the lines proposed by its petitioners. ‘That 
churches and monasteries might not suffer through the non- 
residence of those preferred to them, it was decreed that when 
they required to be repaired the necessary work should be done 
by the local authorities, and the expenses incurred defrayed out 
of the incomes of the preferments, in default of those holding 
them doing it themselves. Another frequent source of com- m1 pe pene- 
plaint was the bestowal of the benefices upon foreigners. Ac- reenicolis. 
cordingly the deputation prayed the Signory not to countenance 
this practice, which entailed considerable hardship upon the 
Cypriots, but either through the medium of the Pope or in any 
other way which seemed good to it, to confer them in future 
upon natives. Should the Signory decide to reserve the arch- 
bishopric and one of the suffragan Sees for Venetians the 
memorialists expressed themselves ready to accept such an 
arrangement, provided they were not bestowed upon members 
of any other nationality. The Signory in reply promised to 
write to its envoy at Rome and obtain this concession as to the 
bestowal of the benefices. With regard, however, to the question 
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of the dioceses it declared its intention of conferring all four 
upon Venetians. But the evils, to which attention was thus 
called, had become too deeply ingrained to be eradicated by any 
such measures however skilfully devised. That these proposed 
reforms would practically remain a dead letter our experience 
of the treatment accorded to former suggestions of the same 
nature would have led us to expect. But actual evidence to 
that effect exists in the report presented to the Signory in 1562 


ist. deat the end of the Venetian domination by Bernardo Sagredo, 
iit;p.6@ who had for two years acted as purveyor-general.! In that 


document he draws a very melancholy picture of the state of 
religion among the Latins. Speaking of the Cathedral Church 
of Nikosia he declares there have been times when the represen- 
tatives of Venice on proceeding there for public worship have 
had to send for a priest to conduct the service!” He admits 
at the same time that great improvements in this respect had 
been effected by the present Archbishop and that the services 
were now conducted with greater regularity. In consequence 
of these reforms the cathedral was again much frequented, 
though before on occasions when the authorities did not attend 


the congregation was but small. He also commends the con- 


duct of the Bishops of Famagusta and Paphos in introducing 
similar improvements into their respective cathedrals. With 
regard to the latter building he reports that it had become so 


1 Li sono quattro chiese latine vescovali. La prima é l’arcivescovato di 
Nicosia, chiesa tanto ben redotta da questo arcivescovo quanto si puo desiderare, 
oltra che vi son molte messe; che per avanti, li clarissini rettori molte volte, 
quando andavano a messa, bisognava che mandassero cercando qual che prete. 
Ha fatto la capella di canto figurato; et ogni festa cantano li divini offitii, et 
anco ogni giorno, oltra la messa grande, sé dice matutino con tutte l’hore la 
mattina et dipoi desinare vespero et compieta; per il che la chiesa é frequentata 
da gentilhuomini et altri, che sono accertato ch’avanti, se non vi andavano li 
rettori, pochi vi andavano. Medesimamente il vescovo di Famagosta fa offitiar 
ben la sua chiesa, et cosi quel di Baffo, quale ha retrovata la sua chiesa molto 
rovinata, che pochissimo o niente era offitiata per il che l’era andata a rovina, 
la onde spende et spendera molti danari per redurla che sia chiesa. Et é gia a 
buon termine, fa che li sacerdoti frequentano li divini officii, che prima la 
guardavano poco. Di quel di Limisso non posso dir niente, per non essere alla 
sua residentia. Il suo vicario, che @ un frate Dominichino, fa da vicario; il 
qual, stando fuor del suo monasterio per un poco di premio, si puo sperar poco 
bene. 

Documents 2 Archbishop Vittore Marcello in his letter of complaint to Pope Sixtus IV. 

Nouveaux, p. (23rd May, 1481), with regard to the conduct of Nicold Donato, Bishop of 
Limassol, thus speaks of certain of the canons of the metropolitan cathedral : 
‘*Et jam quosdam canonicos et alios deficere fecit a nobis, quos ipsi correximus 
et castigavimus, cum dissoluti essent et divinum cultum negligerent, officium, 
ut ita loquar, non celebrantes ”’ 


pe 


os; 


7 
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dilapidated that service was scarcely ever held there, until the 
present occupant of the See had expended large sums upon its 
restoration. ‘This step had been attended with the happiest 
results, as the clergy had become more attentive to their duties, 
which they had formerly most grossly neglected. Of the Bishop 
of Limassol he remarks that he has nothing to say, as that pre- 
late was not in residence. But his representative, a Dominican 
friar, comes in for a most scathing notice at his hands. He 
observes that little good could be expected of him, since he had 
been tempted to leave his monastery by the small remuneration 
offered for his services ! 

The true explanation of all these irregularities was to be Raynaud, 
found in the continued absence of the archbishops who, until ¥e. 9. 
the appointment of the last of them, Filippo Mocenigo, are 
reported never to have visited their province for the long period 
of seventy years. 


Note.—Famagusta is the only other town in the island 
which approaches Nikosia in the number and sumptuousness of 
its medizval buildings. Foremost among them stands the 
Latin Cathedral dedicated to St. Nicolas, which serves as the 
resting-place of the two last sovereigns of the house of Lusignan, 
Jacques II. and his infant son, Jacques HI.’ Like the Cathe- 
dral of Santa Sophia the style is early French Gothic, though transactions 


Royal 


somewhat later in date. ‘The columns, as in the older building, Tastitute of 


are circular, the nave is divided into seven bays, while each tects, Sons, 
aisle has an eastern apse. ‘The western end is terminated by 
two fine towers, with a fine triple doorway. ‘There is no open 
porch as at Nikosia, but there are chapels on either side. It, 
too, has experienced the same desecration as its counterpart at 
the capital, being converted into a mosque immediately after 


* The following inscription relative to the partial reconstruction of the De Mas 
cathedral in 1311 by Bishop Baudouin is to be found on one of the buttresses on Ghypre, p Ge 
the south side :— 385. 

Dan ..de .mil’.'et,? trois .cens /ét. XI; 
de”, Crist't a).71i1.:jors .. d’Aoust,. 
fu . despendue . l’amonée . ordonnée . 
por. le. labour. d’liglise . de . Famag . 
et . commensa. le. labour . le. vesq . 
Bauduin . ledit . an. le . premier . 
jor , de. Septembre . douquel . labour . 
VI. votes . d’. deus . heles . estoient . 
faites. e. X . votes. des. heles . aus. 
VIII . vots . dire. 
while on the reverse side are the words :— 
La nave . de l’iglise . estoit faite . 
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the capture of the town in 1571. Most of the other buildings, 
which escaped the destruction wrought by the repeated ‘Turkish 
bombardments during the siege, have since been allowed to 
crumble into ruins, but the frescoes still to be seen on their 
shattered walls survive to tell of their former magnificence, Of 
their names the following alone have escaped the wreck of time : 
St.-Antoine, St.-Dominique, St.-Francois, St.-Pierre et St.- 
Paul, and St.-Simeon. 


The Other Non-Orthodoxw Denominations. 


tusignan,p. Besides members of the Church of Rome representatives of 

st (a). various other Christian communities also arrived in the island 
at the time of the first Latin settlement. Among those enu- 
merated by Lusignan are to be found Armenians, Copts, 
Maronites, Indians (7.e., Abyssinians), Nestorians, Georgians 
and Jacobites. The attitude of Guy towards the members of 
these numerous sects was characterised by great liberality and 
toleration. Not only did he grant them the free exercise of 
their faith, but also assigned them different localities in his new 
capital, where they might build houses and erect places of wor- 
ship. From the time of their first appearance to the period 
when he wrote, so Lusignan declares, they had all their own 
individual bishops, who were consecrated and sent to minister 
to them by their respective Patriarchs.” 

1. The Syrians, forced at various periods to quit their native 
land by the invading Moslem, appeared long prior to the arrival 
of the Latins, at a time which cannot now be definitely ascer- 

nist.de tained. ‘They settled principally in Nikosia and Famagusta, 
pidand’ being civilly under the jurisdiction of an official called a reis, 
Ne who was a compatriot appointed by the sovereign and resident 
at Nikosia. In the fourteenth century they are said to have 
possessed another of these functionaries in Famagusta also. 


1 Quando poi il Re Guido ando in Cipro, andorno alcuni d’ogni natione in 
Cipro in compagnia del Re, et il Re li diede loco nella citta di Nicosia di fabri- 
care le loro case et chiese. 


Lusignan, ut ? Ogni natione di questa haveva il suo Vescovo, et cosi perseverorno insino 

wok der hoggidi, et questi Vescovi li mandavano consecrati li loro Patriarchi. L’Armeno 
Patriarca habita in Armenia minore, et quantunque essi Armeni habbiano da 
quattro Patriarchi, pero quelli di Cipro non davano obedientia se non a quello 
dell’ Armenia minore. I] Maronito sta al monte Libano; quello de’ Cofti et 
Jacobiti nel Cairo; quello de’ Nestorini et Indiani in India et Africa. Li 
Giorgiani sono greci detto in greco Iveri, soggetti a’ Moscoviti, et essi in Cipro 
non hanno altro Vescovo che quello dell’ isola Greco, et li Greci et Giorgiani 
hanno pero alcune differentie tra di loro circa le cose della fede. 
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They so entirely identified themselves with the Orthodox as to 
adopt their language, conform to their beliefs, frequent their 
churches, and even share their prejudices against the Latins.! 
By degrees they became in consequence so completely merged 
in the native population as to lose all traces of their original 
nationality. In all matters of ecclesiastical concern they were 
placed under the control of the Orthodox prelates. 


. The Georgians, or Iberians, possessed some monasteries Kyprianos, p. 
near Rao: in the district of Mazoto. Their principal colony” 
was at Nikosia. ‘They acknowledged also the jurisdiction of the 
Orthodox prelates and, though differing in several minor details, 
identified themselves with that communion. No representatives 
of this sect are to be found, however, in the island at the present 


day. 


3. The great Monophysite heresy was represented in its four- 
fold division of :— 

(1) The Armenians, who dwelt in a part of Nikosia, which 
received from them the name of Armenia, a title that it still 
retains.” It is a mistake to suppose that their arrival dates from 
the foundation of the Lusignan dynasty. Proofs are not want- 
ing that they were in the island considerably before the Western 
settlement. For instance, it is stated that the troops with nist. ae 
which Isaac Komnenos vainly sought to oppose Cceur-de-Lion 52?" 
were partly composed of that nation, 3 A traveller, too, who 
visited the island shortly after its partition among the Latins, tin... 
Willebrand of Oldenburg (a.p. 1211), peace of them as though Oldenburg. 
they were colonists of long standing.* Their numbers were 
subsequently further increased on the invasion of their native Amadi, p. 400. 
land by the Sultan of Egypt in a.p. 1322, when Henri IL., pity- p20" 
ing their miserable condition, assigned the new-comers various 

Raynaldi, 


ad ann. 1 
No. 50. 


1 Quam (ordinationem) ad Syros ejusdem regni, eosdem cum Grecis mores, pict ge 
ritus, Communisque juris censuram ab antiquis servantes, extendimus ”’ is the Chyp.! iii., 
testimony of the Constitutio Cypria on this point. Several other Papal Bulls PP 42-605. 
couple the two communions together, ¢.g., one of Gregory IX., dated 17th (Saihas, Bibl, 


November, 1237, and another of Urban IV., dated 23rd January, 1263. ao my 
2 Jacques II. effected his escape from taihetest in 1458 by scaling the walls of 440. 


ss ele Nouvelle 
this part of the city—éxpeumioay amd thy “Apueviay—are the words of the fouvers | 


chronicler who has recorded the incident. de @. de Tyr 
2 : . . : : K - 0 
’ I] assembla son pooir de Grifons et d’Ermins et de genz qu’il avoit en l’ile Piareecall 
por venir autre fois en bataille contre le roi Richart. Joseph, 


Genesii de 
4 Ex istis scire potestis, quod domini hujus terre (d.e., Cypri) Franci sunt, Med ape 


quibus Greci et Hormenii, ut coloni, obediunt, Yonetn 1733, 
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places of residence within his dominions, as well as granted them 
pecuniary assistance. They were formerly presided over by a 
bishop of their own nationality, who was appointed by the 
Catholicos of Sis and resided at Nikosia.! Indeed at one time 
they possessed a second prelate, who dwelt at Famagusta, but 
upon their numbers decreasing he was eventually ‘abolished. 
Lusignan mentions three villages, all situated in the vicinity of 
the northern mountains, veh Patan and Kornokipos near 
Nikosia, and Spathariko near Famagusta, as being inhabited by 
Armenians in his days. But all traces of them have long since 
disappeared. Near Limassol, too, is a village which from its 
name of Armenochori CApinedalydovens the ‘Armenian village), 
seems to have been formerly the dwelling-place of persons of 
that nationality. At the present day comparatively few of them 
are to be found in the island. ‘Twenty-five years ago they 
Philippos included a colony of twenty families at Nikosia,” some six or 
a ot eight more inhabiting the monastery of St. Makarios* in the 
district of Kyrenia, and five other families at Larnaka. ‘The 
Census Report CENSUS of 1891 gives their total number at 269, most of whom 
Ue}, P-2 are to be met with in the district of Nikosia, In addition to 
the monastery of St. Makarios they possess another establish- 
ment of the same kind within the walls of the capital, the church 
Lusignan, p. Of which is dedicated to St. George. They are reported to have 
rahi been formerly persuaded to renounce the Patriarch at Sis for 
the Supreme Pontiff by a member of their own nationality, one 
Julian, whom, though a Dominican, they elected as their bishop, 
a choice subsequently confirmed by Pius IV.4. He is said among 


eee p. 1 Li Armeni stanno in Nicosia con il Vescovo, et di fuori hanno il casaletto 

neh: di Platani et il Cornogibo. Hanno anchora un’ altro Vescovo a Famagosta, et 
di fuori il casal Spadarico, ma essendo diminuiti in Famagosta, non fanno altro 
Vescovo che quello di Nicosia. Lusignan in his Description (p. 31 a) says that 
the Armenian Church at Nikosia was called Holy Cross, ‘‘ Celle des Armeniens 
s’appelle Saincte Croix ”’ 


Hist.de 2 De Mas Latrie writing of this sect in 1861 says :— 

pe “mt «= Elle forme dans cette ville (Nicosie) une petite colonie de cinquante a 
soixante familles, toutes groupées dans un quartier qu’on appelle l’Armenie, 
comme du temps des Lusignan”’. 


CensusReport °* This establishment is called in the Census Report of 1891 Ayios Merkourios. 


aad 9 4 Li Maroniti alcuna fiata pigliorno il loro Vescovo dal sommo Pontefice, ma 
le altre mai, eccetto li Armeni per opera di un padre da bene di vita et dotto di 
San Dominico, il Monsignor Giulio della istessa natione. Questo Monsignor 
rivoco esse natione de non far o mangiar la Pascha il sabbato santo la sera nel 
apparir la prima stella, ma Domenica da mattina dipoi li divini officii. I] quale 
al presente € Vescovo di Bove in Calavria, e vivo et fece molti altri buoni frutti, 
rivocando essi Armeni di Cipro dalla obedientia del falso Patriarca, et anchora 
disprezzorno molti articoli heretici, et danno obedientia al sommo Patriarca de 
tutti Romano, 
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other reforms to have dissuaded them from commencing the 
celebration of Easter on the eve of the festival at the appear- 

ance of the first star, but to postpone it to the morning of 

Easter Day itself at the conclusion of matins. Being equally 

as familiar with Greek as with his mother tongue this ison 

on the capture of Nikosia in 1570 was placed by Pius IV. 

charge of the diocese of Bovi in Calabria, which was then in- 
habited by Greeks. Of these Atinenian Roman Catholics, Census Report 
however, there are at the present day only eleven in the whole aerate 
island, nine of whom reside in the district of Nikosia. The rest 

are now under the charge of an archimandrite sent by the 
Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem, with a priest as his assistant, 

both of whom dwell in the above-mentioned monastery of St. 

George. Le Quien mentions only two prelates of this sect, Le Quien, 0.., 


Che 1 i., 1429 ; ili., 
Nicolaus and Julianus. 1216. 


(2) The Jacobites. ‘This name, though since applied in a 
more general sense, originally denoted the heterodox members 
of the Church of Antioch. De Mas Latrie is of opinion that 
members of this sect found their way to Cyprus even during 
the period of Byzantine rule. From the beginning of the Labbe, 
thirteenth century at any rate they were definitely settled in ont eo, 
the island, when their bishops figure in the local Synods.? Man 


Concil., xxvi. 
Lusignan mistakenly asserts that their Patriarch dwelt at Cairo. Hist, de 
In this he evidently confuses between them and the Copts, & 618 i (art. ae’ 


hie, 


who, though identified with them in their heretical opinions, No. 35). 
were distinct from the Jacobites proper. ‘These latter on being #0" ” 
deprived of the See of Antioch for their heterodoxy retired to 
Mesopotamia, where their Patriarch fixed his abode at Caramit. 


1 Of Nicolaus he merely reports that he was present at a council at Sis; of 
Julianus he writes as follows :— 

“Tste, natione Armenus, Ordinis Pred. a suis Armenis in Cypro, licet 
schismaticis, ipsorum episcopus electus. Romam venit ad Pium IV. a quo 
confirmationem suam accepit. Redux Armenos insulz Cypri sibi obtemperantes 
ad communionem Romanam adduxit, pluribus que erroribus ac superstitionibus 
liberavit. Hunc, capta Nicosia anno 1570, SS. Pius Papa V. transtulit ad 
ecclesiam Bovensem in Calabria Grecis refertam, quorum linguam Iulianus non 
minus bene ac Armenam callebat. Adhuc vivebat piissimus antistes anno 1578, 
quo hec de eo scripsit S. Lusinianus, ejus itinerum socius. Is probabiliter ille 
ipse est, quem Ughellus tom. ix. in duos dividit viros, utrumque Bovensem 
episcopum, quorum prior ex episcopo Magnensi translatus est ad Bovensem 
ecclesiam die 19 Mart. 1571 et obiit anno 1572, posterior vero electus est die 

2 Oct. 1577 et Rome decessit septima die a sua promotione, quum nondum esset 
consecratus. Sed major fides ea in re Stephano Lusiniano teste occulato 
adhibenda videtur.”’ 


2 They are mentioned in a Bull of Honorius III. dated 20th Jan., 1222. 


7 Quien, . C., 
tom. ii., col. 
1421. 


Lusignan, p. 
Tete 


Kyprianos, p. 
63. 


Lusignan, p. 
34 a. 
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Le Quien gives the following short list of a few of their prelates, 
who exercised episcopal jurisdiction i in Cyprus. 

i. Proclus, said to have been bishop of a certain city of 
cherie by James, Bishop of Edessa, who died in a.p. 708. 

il. Paulus, a.p. 624. 

ili. Athanasius was present at the election of Ignatius II. as 
Patriarch of the Jacobites in the monastery of Gavicatha, a.p. 
1264. 

iv. Name unknown. 

v. Dionysius. 

vi. Athanasius If., a.p. 1457. 

vil. Joannes Metoscita, a.p. 1536, mentioned as bishop in a 
work composed in Cyprus that same year. 

vill. Isaac, a.p. 1583. 


(3) The Copts,' or Egyptians, like the Armenians, inhabited 
a particular quarter of Nikosia under the supervision of a 
bishop, who was sent by the Patriarch residing at Cairo? They: 
owned a monastery near the village of Platani dedicated to 
Makarios, where the exclusion of females was so rigidly enforced 
that even hens were prohibited, the inmates only tolerating the 
presence of a cock to rouse them in the morning to their devo- 
tions. ‘This monastery would seem to be the one of that name 
now in possession of the Armenians, as Kyprianos (1788), who 
has evidently derived the story from Lusignan (1573), tells it of 
that nation. ‘The Copts are said to have been such strict 
observers of the Lenten fast as to have refused at that period 
to eat anything liable to produce worms, on which account 
beans and lentils were then rejected by them. 


(4) The Abyssinians, or Indians, as they are called by Lusig- 
nan, were to be met with only at Nikosia, where they dwelt with 
their bishop, who was sent by their Patriarch, or metropolitan, 
residing in Abyssinia. ‘They practised circumcision and conferred 
the rite of baptism by branding the forehead with a hot iron. 


1 Li Cofti, over Circoncisi, stanno in Nicosia, et fuori alli monti verso 
Tramontana; questi monaci non vogliono nessun animal feminil nel suo 
monasterio, ne ancho vogliono galine salvo che un gallo per risvegliarli la notte 
al mattutino, ne mangiavano la quadragesima cosa alcuna che generasse 
vermeti, et per cio era prohibito alloro la fava, lente, et simil. Hanno un 
Monasterio detto San Machari, ilquale é santo del Diavolo (!), essendo quel 
Machario, che il concilio dann6, il 4 Concilio de’ Calcedonia. 


2 Lusignan (Description, p. 31, a.) says their church there was called St. 
Anthony—* Celle des Coftes (s’appelle) Sainct Antoine’”’. 
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4 The Maronites have always been, after the native Ortho- 
dox, the most numerous sect in Cyprus. It is difficult to fix 
the exact period at which they first appeared. De Mas Latrie nist. de 
suggests that it may have occurred when the Mardaites were v.13” 
removed from Mount Lebanon by Justinian II. in a.p. 686. 

After their forcible expatriation many of them are known to 
have settled at Satalia on the coast of Asia Minor opposite to Constant, 
Cyprus, which from its proximity may have suggested to them Adinin imp. 

a settlement there. ‘These would be further increased in the 
ine centuries by fugitives from Syria after its conquest 
by the Moslems, the last immigration possibly taking place 
under the auspices of Guy de Lusignan in a.p. 1192. In the tasignan, p. 
capital and other towns of the island they were never very” 
numerous, preferring to settle in the mountainous region north 
of Nikosia, where they devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil and the rearing of live stock.1. Their bishop, who was 
dependent on the Archbishop of the Lebanon, formerly in- 
habited the monastery of St. George at Attalia, or Tale, a 
village in the district of the Karpas. According to De Mas 
Latrie he was finally compelled by the persecutions of the 
Greeks to retire to Syria, his place being now filled by i Hist. de 
protopapas of Kormakiti. 

Those residing in the villages were until 1840 under ce oa P. 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Orthodox Bishop of Kyrenia, Philippos 
receiving from him dispensations for marriages and paying him #°"" 
the customary dues.2. They observed, too, their festivals ac- 
cording to the calendar of the Orthodox Church and celebrated 
Easter at the same time as their Greek neighbours. But in 
that year through the action of the French Government they 
separated from the Orientals and adopted the Latin calendar 
instead. At present they are subject to the Archbishop of the 
Lebanon, whose representative in Cyprus is the Vicar-General of 
the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, residing at Larnaka. Though 
they all speak the Greek vernacular, their services have 


m. i,, 


., tom. i., 


1 Li Maroniti sono pochissimi in Nicosia, ma di fuori alli casali sono assai, 
et habitano in 30 casali, et questa é la maggior natione che sia in Cipro, fuori di 
Greci, et il Vescovo loro ha un casaletto suo insieme con il monasterio di San 
Giorgio, verso tramontana alli monti, alli monaci Maroniti. 
Kyprianos calls it—rd Movaorhpioy rod aylov Tewpyiov tis "AtTdAov mpds Ta Kyprianos, p. 
Bovva ris Tpamovyrdavas. 
2"Ooat TOY Mapwvitov "ExkAnalat evploxovrat els xwpla brdKewTau els TOUS KATO 
THY emapxlay ’ Apxtepeis Taev ‘Pwualwy Kata TA bd TOD ZovaTdvov eis avrovs Mmepdria, 
br avtav AauBdvovot Tas apuactas Kal xwpiomovs Tay avpoyiywy Tod yévous TwY, 
kal avTovs éyvwpiCovaly apxiepets TwY. 


Hist. de 


Chyp., tom. i 


pt 110, 'n. 1. 


Philippos 
Georgiou, 
43, 44. 


pp. 
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always been conducted in their native Syriac.1 Since among 
the Maronites the bestowal of the Chrism is reserved exclusively 
to the bishops, every seven years the Archbishop of the Lebanon 
visits the island to impart it to those who have not in the 
interval received the rite. ‘This sect is said in 1249 to have 
“numbered 180,000 souls—an estimate doubtless much exagger- 
ated. Under “the later Lusignan sovereigns, as also under the 
Republic, it comprised a population of from 7000 to 8000 
persons in the occupation of thirty villages. ‘This number, 
however, still further decreased, until in 1596 it did not amount 
to more than 4000 with nineteen villages.2 De Mas Latrie 
calculated them at 1200 or 1300 persons, inhabiting some five 
or six villages. ‘Twenty-five years ago they comprised 160 
to 170 families, of which 150 were in possession of four villages, 
having each a church with its appointed priests. ‘The names 
of these are Kormakiti, Karpasia, Asomatos and Hagia Marina, 
to which De Mas Latrie adds one half of the village of Kampyhi, 
the other being occupied by Turks. In Nikosia itself at that 
time there were also about eighty members of the sect, besides 
some 400 more at Larnaka with a church and priest of their 


Census Report OWN, and a few moreover at Limassol. ‘The census of 1891 


1, p 


gives their total number at 1131, most of whom reside in the 


reclesiastical district of Kyrenia. Of monasteries they possess at the present 
Properties 


Commission 


List. 


four, St. Elias, situated near Hagia Marina in the Nahieh of 
Morphou and inhabited by thraé monks and an abbot, the 
latter being relieved every three years from Mount Lebanon, 
Sta. Mdsials at Nikosia, Sta. Maria at Margi near Myrtou and 
San Romano at Vound: 

It is impossible to obtain a full list of their prelates who have 


Le Quien, 0.C., exercised episcopal functions in the island. Le Quien, however, 
om. pp. 
83-84. 


Hierides, p. 
130 


Hist. de 
Chyp., 
n. 6. 


i., 110 


mentions the following eight with their approximate dates :— 

(1) Joannes, a.p. 1357. 

(2) Elias. He is stated in a Bull of Eugenius IV. as having 
renounced his heretical opinions in 1445 before the Papal 
Nuncio, Andreas, Bishop of Rhodes. 

(3) Gabriel Barclaius was bishop at the end of the fifteenth 


century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 


1 Another modern writer, however, says: duiAdoto. thy apaBixhy, Alay buws 
mapeplapuevny, weTa THS dmolas dvamuyvbovot WoAAdS EAAHVIKaS Kal ToUpKIKas A€~ELS. 
* De Mas Latrie gives as his authority for this estimate the Jesuit Dandini, 


’ of whom he says: ‘‘Le P. Dandini, jésuite, fut envoyé en mission chez les 


Maronites en 1596. Le récit de son voyage a été imprimé a Céséne en 1656, 
sous ce titre: ‘ Missione apostolico al patriarca e Maroniti del monte Libano’.”’ 
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(4) Georgws I. is mentioned as having been the bearer of the 
Bull of confirmation and the pall from Pius IV. to the Maronite 
Patriarch, Moyses Accarensis, in 1562. But there is reason for 
believing that the George here mentioned was the Maronite 
Archbishop of Damascus, who was sent by the same Patriarch 
as his delegate to the Council of Trent in 1562. 

(5) Moyses Anaysius is said after having received his ordina- 
tion as priest at Rome to have been consecrated archbishop b 
the Maronite Patriarch, Joseph Risius (1596-1608), to act as 
his locum tenens and to have been subsequently placed in charge 
of the members of his communion in Cyprus, where he is re- 
ported to have been eventually poisoned by the Greeks for 
having refuted them in theological discussions. 


(6) Georgius IT., a.v. 1625. 


(7) Lucas. 

(8) Petrus. 

De Mas Latrie furnishes the names of the three following, Hist, de 
which have been omitted by Le Quien, US — ce 


(9) Sergius Germareno, after serving as Archbishop of Damas- 
cus was appointed to Cyprus by George, the Maronite Patriarch, 
on 15th August, 1664. 

(10) Stephen, was created Patriarch of the Maronites in 1670. 

(11) Gabriel Eva, acted as Archbishop in 1728, as is proved 
from a letter of his to the King of Sardinia, dated 19th Feb- 
ruary of that year. 

That the succession was carried farther is shown by the fact 
that in the general Synod of the Maronite Church held at yeate, Eastern 
Mount Lebanon on 30th September, 1736, when the Sees were Gunes Lob hs 
definitely arranged, the sixth place on the list was assigned to 
Cyprus. 


5. The Nestorians, or Chaldeans, as they call themselves, 
were only to be met with in the city of Nikosia. When not 
under a local bishop of their own they were placed in charge of 
the Chaldean metropolitan of Tarsus, who was in turn subject 
to the Nestorian Patriarch residing at Bagdad or Mosul. 
Lusignan describes an interesting scene of annual occurrence Lusignan, p. 
on the festivals of Corpus Christi and St. Mark, when proces- 
slons were organised in which these various ee gegfer stings took 
part.' First came, he tells us, a cross borne by the Greeks, 


1 E cosa bella di vedere in tante nationi quando vanno in processione 
apparati il giorno del Corpus Domini, over’a San Marco. Voi vedete che 
prima va una croce de’Greci, et sotto di quella va la moltitudine del populo 


Lusignan, p. 
34 (b). 


Cart. de 8. 


Sophie, No. 35 
(H. de Chyp., 


fii., p. 618). 
Ra Read 


1 


, Bec, 10. 
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under which walked a confused multitude. These were suc- 
ceeded by priests of the same communion, behind whom was 
carried an eikon of the Blessed Virgin followed by a number of 
women. Next appeared the Mendicant fraternities marshalled 
in due order of precedence, then the Abyssinian priests with 
scarves or turbans of sky-blue or azure cloth upon their heads, 
and accompanied by their bishop wearing a mitre. ‘To them 
succeeded first the Nestorians, then the Jacobites, Maronites, 
Copts and Armenians, all wearing turbans also, except the last 
named, who wore round birettas with a covering of white cloth 
on the top, and were vested in copes after the Latin fashion. 
After them walked the Latin ecclesiastics with their Archbishop, 
or his representative, and the procession was closed by the civil 
authorities and island nobility. The same writer assures his 
readers that it was a most inspiriting sight to behold such a 
concourse of so many different sects and denominations of 
Christians, but he forgets to add, what he must have known 
full well, that this seeming harmony was more apparent than 
real and the result of the iron despotism of Rome. 

All these various denominations without exception were 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Latin Archbishop.'. He 
was the sole judge and court of appeal in all ecclesiastical 
matters, their own prelates being merely regarded as delegates 
appointed by him for the discharge of spiritual duties only. 

The Roman Church during the period of its ascendency in 
the island displayed the same anxiety to gather these various 
dissentient communities into her fold that she showed for the 
conversion of the Orthodox. In 1222 the earliest recorded 
attempt was made by Honorius III.? He directed the Arch- 


senza ordine. Seguitano poi li loro preti, et poi imagine della Vergine sacra, 
et di dietro la moltitudine delle donne, et in questo modo fanno sempre li Greci 
le loro processioni. Seguitan poi li Mendicanti Latini secondo l’ordine loro, 
dipoi li Indiani preti parati con le fagiolle o tulunpanti in capo, et il Vescovo 
con la mitra, et li tulunpanti sono di tele celeste, 6 azurra; et cosi dipoi li 
Nestoriani, et poi li Jacobiti, et Maroniti, Cofti, et Armeni, et tutti quasi con 
quelli tulunpanti, et tutti andavano con le pianete al modo latino, fuori delli 
Armeni, quali portano birette tonde con un facciollo bianco in capo. Dipoi 
seguitano li preti Latini con l’Arcivescovo, 6 Suffraganeo, et poi il Regimento 
con la nobilta. Si che l’é una bella cosa da vedere tante sette e generationi di 
Christiani di diversi riti et nome. 


1 Tutte queste nationi non son giudicate da altri che dall’ Arcivescovo, et li 
loro Vescovi sono suffraganei et attendono solamente di ministrare a essi li 
sacramenti et di predicarli. Dal giudicio ne di prima ne seconda causa si 
ingeriscono se non il Latino. 


? Honorius, episcopus, servus servorum Dei, venerabilibus fratribus archiepis- 


Pak ees 
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bishop of Ceesarea, with the Bishop of Acre and the treasurer of 
Ceesarea, to enforce obedience to the Metropolitan of Nikosia on 
the part of the Syrians, Jacobites and Nestorians under threat 


of ecclesiastical censure. But that this measure did not meet Cart, de8. | 


’ ") res « ?, ae ' . iL ’ 
with much success is apparent from the appeal of Urban IV. (HL. de Unyp., 


salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Venerabilis frater noster Archiepiscopus 
Nicosiensis pro se ac venerabilibus fratribus nostris suffraganeis suis, regni Cipri 
prelatis, in nostra fecit presentia recitari quod in diocesibus eorumdem Suriani, 
Jacobini, Nestorini et quidam alii commorantur, qui, nec ecclesie Romane, nec 
predictis archiepiscopo, prelatis, nec ecclesiis obediunt Latinorum, sed tanquam 
acephali evagantes, suis sectis antiquis et erroribus innituntur. Unde, prefatus 
archiepiscopus, pro se ac prelatis eisdem, humiliter postulavit a nobis ut aperire 
super hoc apostolice circumspectionis intuitum et providere salubriter dignaremur. 
Quocirca, fraternitati vestre, per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus Surianos, 
Jacobinos et Nestorinos et alios supradictos ad obedientiam et reverentiam 
archiepiscopo ipsi et suffraganeis ejus, prout sunt et fuerent in eorum diocesibus, 
impendendam, monitione premissa, per censuram ecclesiasticam, appellatione 
remota, cogatis; contradictores per censuram eamdem, appellatione postposita, 
compescendo. 

This Bull appears to have been also addressed to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 


1 Urbanus, episcopus, servus servorum Dei, dilecto filio nobili viro bajulo 
regni Cipri salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Quamplures, ut accepimus, Greci et Siri layici regni Cipri eo amplius 
adversus Romanam ecclesiam in temeritatis audaciam eriguntur, quo eorum 
patientius insolentie tollerantur, tanquam non delictorum plenitudinem hujus- 
modi patientia, sed contemptum potius pariat apud ipsos, qui, cum equo et mulo 
lumine intellectus carentes, non vident quod eadem ecclesia justicie gladio, 
cujus in beato Petro sibi Dominus contulit potestatem, cervices potest concidere 
peccatorum, ut suas iniquitates ulterius non prolongent. Ecce siquidem ipsi 
Greci et Syri, nequiciei spiritu ducti, quos presbiteros et clericos Grecos, pro eo 
quod ipsam ecclesiam omnium magistram et matrem fidelium venerantur et 
sanam ejus doctrinam recipiunt reverenter, ac super hoc salutaribus mandatis 
et monitis venerabilis fratris nostri Nicosiensis archiepiscopi acquiescunt, a sua 
communione repellere, ipsosque hereticos et scismaticos proclamare; ac eis, 
ab officiis divinis exclusis, consuetos redditus qui oblationes dicuntur, ex quibus 
sustentari solebant, ipsis subtrahere, eorumque domos demoliri, ac vineas extir- 
pare, presumunt; eos suis bonis et juribus spoliantes, ac alias ipsos eorumque 
ecclesias et familias afficientes gravibus injuriis et pressuris et ad paupertatem 
deducentes extremam, ut dictus archiepiscopus pietate cogatur, ne prefacti 
presbiteri et clerici suis persecutoribus nimis inhumaniter videantur exponi, eos 
interdum sua domo recipere ac ipsis continue alimenta prestare. Verum, licet 
adversus tante presumptionis audatiam, ad te ac dilectos filios nobiles viros 
ejusdem regni barones, sub quorum jurisdictione dicti Greci et Syri consistunt, 
idem archiepiscopus clamasse dicatur, tuum et baronum ipsorum super hoc 
auxilium implorando, nichil tamen vel modicum profuit, sicut dicitur, hujusmodi 
clamor suus. 

Cum igitur te deceat, tanquam virum catholicum et ecclesie prefacte devotum 
filium, ecclesias et personas ecclesiasticas et precipue dictum archiepiscopum, 
spiritualem patrem tuum, honore congruo revereri, eosque in suis honoribus, 
juribus et libertatibus tradita tibi pietate tueri, atque pro fidei catholice ac 
libertate ecclesiastice fulcimento stare contra quoslibet ; cum eisdem nobilitatem 
tuam rogamus, monemus et hortamur attente, per apostolica tibi scripta 
mandantes, quatinus dictos presbiteros et clericos a prefactis Grecis et Siris, tue 
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in 1263 to the Regent, Hugues of Antioch, for co-operation in 
the endeavours, which the then Archbishop, Hugo Fagiano, 
was making to compel the Greek and Syrian laity to desist 
from the hostile attitude they had taken up towards those of 


Raynaldi, ad. their own priests, who had shown any inclination to yield to 
ann. 1326., Nos % 


28, 29, the Roman demands. John XXII. in 1326 further directed 
Raymond, Patriarch of Jerusalem, to extirpate the Nestorian 
and Jacobite heresies from the island,! while in 1338 Archbishop 

Thid., 1338, Elie strove to induce the Armenians and Jacobites, as well as 


the Greeks, to enter his communion—a display of zeal which 
earned the warm commendation of Benedict XII.2 In 1439 


jurisdictioni subjectis, pro nostra et Apostolice Sedis reverentia, quantum in te 
fuerit protegas et defendas, et dicto archiepiscopo contra sepedictos Grecos et 
Siros et alios, presertim ubi de negocio fidei et libertatis ecclesiastice agitur, 
consilium, auxilium et favorem prompta voluntate impendas, quotiens ab eo 
fueris requisitus ; ita quod ex hoc tua possit devotio merito commendari, et nos 
ad tua reddamur beneplacita promptiores. Nos autem eidem archiepiscopo 
nichilominus per litteras nostras injungimus ut, si est ita, prefatos Grecos et 
Syros, nostra auctoritate, per se vel per alium, ab hujusmodi temeritatibus 
studeat cohercere, invocato ad id, si opus fuerit, auxilio brachii secularis ; contra- 
dictores per censuram ecclesiasticam, appellatione postposita, compescendo, non 
obstante si aliquibus a Sede Apostolica sit indultum quod excommunicari vel 
eorum terre ecclesiastico interdicto supponi non possint per scripturas apostolicas, 
non facientes plenam et expressam de indulto hujusmodi mentionem. 

Datum apud Urbem Veterem, x. Kalendas Februarii, pontificatus nostri 
anno secundo. 


1 Trahimur in amara suspiria, et multa mentis turbatione monemur, dum 
intra fines ecclesiz catholice, cure nostri regiminis divina dispositione com- 
miss, contra puritatem catholice fidei errores percipimus pullulare; ad quos 
extirpandos tanto solertius vigilare nos convenit, quanto majora formidantur ex 
illis pericula fidei et fidelibus proventura. Habet siquidem infesta nimis de 
transmarinis partibus insinuatio nobis missa, quod in regno Cypri, ubi catholicz 
fidei viget cultus, quidam iniquitatis filii, Nestoriani et Jacobite vocati, 
quorum secta nequissima olim in conciliis generalibus reprobata extitit et 
damnata, se adversus Dei scientiam extollentes, ac in damnatos errores et 
hzreses incidere non verentes; prefati Nestoriani in Christo Jesu domino 
nostro duas personas et ipsum per inhabitantem gratiam adoptivum Dei filium 
existere; dictique Jacobite unam tantum inesse naturam contra veritatem 
orthodoxe fidei damnabiliter profitentur, habentes suas illic distinctas ecclesias, 
in quibus errores et hereses hujusmodi, non sine magnis suarum et multorum 
aliorum animarum periculis, publice dogmatizant.—— Cupientes igitur preedictos 
errores et hereses de finibus fidelium extirpari, ac de tue circumspectionis 
exquisita prudentia plenam in Domino fiduciam obtinentes, fraternitati tue per 
apostolica scripta committimus et mandamus, quatenus ad extirpandum predictos 
errores et hereses, ac reformandum et corrigendum que in hac parte reformanda 
noveris ac etiam corrigenda, intendere juxta datam a Deo tibi providentiam 
adeo studeas diligenter, quod divinam et Apostolice Sedis gratiam uberius 
propter hoc merearis, etc. . . . Dat. Avin. Kal. Octobris Anno XI. 


2 Florebat tum in Cypro Elias archiepiscopus Nicosiensis, qui strenuam in 
Grecis, Armenis, et Jacobitis ad ecclesia Romanz pium studium revocandis 
operam collocabat; cujus zelum Benedictus eo nomine commendavit, deque 
amplissimis missis muneribus gratias egit. 
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took place at Florence that temporary and illusory reconcilia- 
tion of the Greek and Armenian Churches with the Holy See, 
which was followed some years later (2nd August, 1445) by the Raynaldi, ad 


submission of the Chaldseans and Maronites of Cyprus under 2 ee 
Labbe, x 


their respective bishops, ‘Timothy, Archbishop of 'Tarsus, and coi. 1258. 
Elias.!. In recognition of this act of obedience Eugenius IN. 
confirmed these two prelates in the possession of their episcopal 
privileges and titles. He granted them also the power to bless 
all marriages between members of their Churches and the Roman 
Communion, provided they had been contracted in accordance 
with the anes of the latter, and he further forbade calling the 


Chaldzans any longer by the opprobrious and heretical name 


of Nestorians. But this good understanding, at least so far as 
the Chaldzeans were neta was of short duration. In 1450 raynaiai, aa 


we find Nicolas V. charging the Archbishop of Nikosia to recall °°" 
to their allegiance to the Church of Rome such of them as had 
relapsed into their former errors, and to excommunicate those Hit. de, 
who still continued refractory.’ The last recorded notice occurs #83. 

in 1472, when the prelates of these dissentient communities were 
forbidden to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction except in the 

towns appointed expressly for their residence.’ 


1 Miserat jam ante in Cyprum Eugenius Andream archiepiscopum Colocensem, 
ut schismaticos ad fidei orthodoxz puritatem traduceret: qui divina ope fultus 
tantos animorum motus excitavit, ut qui Nestorii hzresi hactenus fuerant imbuti, 
vel secuti erant Macarii impietatem, Timotheum Metropolitanum Chaldeorum 
et Eliam episcopum Maritonarum ad profitendam omnium nomine coram 
Romano Pontifice catholicam veritatem, illique rite ac demisse obedientiam 
deferendam designarint. Suscepit legationem Timotheus: Elias vero suo nomine 
Isaac misit. Qui excepti perhumaniter in publica sessione concilii Lateranensis 
ab Eugenio, affectique omnibus privilegiis quibus potiuntur catholici. 


2 Ut bonum unionis dudum inter sacrosanctam Romanam ecclesiam ex una, 
ac dilectos filios, qui Chaldzi nuncupantur, ex altera partibus dudum in insula 
Cypri contractae eo longiores successus ac majora habeant incrementa, quo in 
partibus Cypri fuerint, qui majore subnixi auctoritate diligentius intendant, ut a 
personis przefatis unio ipsa, ut premittitur, contracta fidelius et diligentius 
observetur, fraternitati tue preferende dictze unioni non parvam operam et 
diligentiam ut accepimus imposuit, omnes et singulas personas ex prefatis 
Chaldzis, quz datz in reprobum sensum ab unione hujusmodi vel ejus articulis 
resilire prassumpserint, monendi et requirendi, ut ad eos reversi unionem ipsam 
ut decet amplectantur ; et si id facere neglexerint, excommunicandi et anathemati- 
zandi, ac excommunicatos et anathematizatos denuntiandi et declarandi plenam 
et liberam apostolica auctoritate tenore presentium damus et concedimus, 
facultatem et potestatem. Dat. Rome apud S. Petrum anno MCCCCL. pontifi- 
catus nostri anno IV. 

3 Si qui Greci vel alii episcopi in civitatibus et diocesibus sub archiepiscopi Nico- 
siensis seu alicujus suffraganeorum suorum episcoporum dicti regni Cipri cura et 
protectione mediate vel immediate existentes qualitercumque et quandocumque, 
exceptis locis Solie, Arsinoy, Lephcare, et Carpasii, de quibus quidem locis 


Machera, p. 
253. 
Strambaldi, p. 
161, 

Amadi, p. 469. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 327. 


Amadi, p. 406. 
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The Jews, though not mentioned by Lusignan, were cer- 
tainly settled in the island long prior to the period at which 
he wrote. Despite the prejudice excited by their former ex- 
cesses and the terrible penalty pronounced against their return, 
this prohibition was most likely only in force during the reigns 
of the immediate successors of ‘Trajan. ‘Their reappearance 
probably occurred in the closing years of Byzantine supremacy. 
Benjamin of Tudela, as we have already seen, mentions their 
presence in Cyprus in 1160, at least thirty years before the 
foundation of the Lusignan dynasty. ‘Their principal colony 
seems to have been at Famagusta, near the scene of their 
former atrocities. That they had a settlement at Nikosia also 
is evident from the fact that towards the contributions imposed 
upon the islanders by the Genoese in 1374 the Jews of the 
capital were required to contribute 70,000 ducats, while their 
co-religionists in Famagusta were called upon to furnish the 
sum of 30,000.!. In 1332 the Archbishop, Giovanni del Conte, 
compelled them to wear a yellow covering on their heads as a 
mark of opprobrium and to distinguish them from the Chris- 
tians.2. Their total number, as shown by the census (1891), is 


episcopi Greci nomen sumpserunt, et ibidem inter suos Grecos tribunal, ut 
dicitur, possunt et solent, aliquid quod ad officium seu jurisdictionem episco- 
porum clam seu palam exercere; et super matrimonialibus et aliis spirit- 
ualibus causis audire seu cognoscere, vel ad sacros ordines sine licentia 
diocesani Latini quempiam promovere, vel aliquid in similibus et aliis connexis 
et dependentibus ab eisdem facere seu attemptare vel aliter se intromittere 
presumpserint, ipso facto excommunicationis pene sententias incurrant, et pro 
excomunicatis publicentur et evitentur, donec absolutionis beneficium ab 
Apostolica Sede habuerint ; et hujusmodi absolutio archiepiscopo Nicosiensi qui 
pro tempore fuerit vel ejus vicario speciali comitatur. 

These prelates had been previously referred to in the Bull as “ aliquis episco- 
porum, tam Grecorum quam Armenorum seu Jacobitarum vel Nesturianorum, 
vel aliarum quarumcumque sectarum.”’ 


l’andyw tos ‘EBpalovs ris ‘Aumoxotorov A’ xiAiddes SovKdta: amrdvw tovs 
‘EBpalous ris Acukootas o' xtAiddes Soukdra. 

Sopra li Ebrei de Famagosta 30 millia ducati; sopra li Ebrei de Nicossia 70 
millia ducati. 

Sopra li Judei de Famagosta trenta milia; sopra li Judei de Nicosia settanta 
milia. 

Sopra li giudei di Famagosta, cento mila; sopra li giudei di Nicosia, settanta 
mila (ducati). 

It will be noticed that Boustron differs from the other chroniclers in the 
amount imposed upon the Jews of Famagusta, viz., 100,000 instead 30,000. As 
the others represent the total exacted as 100,000, it is probable that he through 
inadvertence assigned that sum to the Jewish community of Famagusta. 


2 Lui (i.e. il bon arcivescovo Joanne del Conte) ordino che li Judei et Judee 
dovessino portar segno zallo in testa per esser cognossuti. 

One of the Fatimite sultans (El Hakem) is similarly said to have compelled 
his Christian subjects to wear a large cross of wood suspended from their necks. 
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given as 127, the majority being located in the Larnaka dis- 
trict, while in their favourite haunt of old, Famagusta, there 
were only four. 


The Linobambact. ‘This peculiar sect came into existence 
after the island had passed into Turkish hands. The name, 
which signifies linen and cotton, was applied to them on account 
of their curious religious position, which hovers, as it were, on 
the border line between Christianity and Islam. ‘The head- 
quarters of this denomination are situated in the village of 
Louroujina in the Nahieh of Deyirmenlik and district of Nikosia. 
The population of this village consists of 708 persons, of whom 
according to the census of 1891 eighty-seven alone are Christians, 
the remainder being members of this strange sect. Originally 
descended from Latin Christians, these people renounced their 
ancestral faith for Islam to escape Moslem persecution. Now 
through shame or fear they hesitate to revert to their old belief. 
Though they openly dress, are called and behave like Turks, 
secretly they are Christians, bear Christian names, observe the 
appointed fasts of the Orthodox Church, are baptised, receive 
the Sacrament, and are unacquainted with Turkish. Their 
women, too, do not dress like Turkish females. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THe Latin Cuurcu. 


THE LATIN PRELATES OF CYPRUS. 


the following works :-— 
1. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, vols. iii. and iv. 
2. The edition of Du Cange’s Familles @outre-Mer by Rey. 
3. Gams’ Series Episcoporum Ecclesiee Catholic, and 
4. De Mas Latrie’s Histoire des Archevéques latins de PIle de 
Chypre. 


y ; {HE particulars contained in this chapter are derived from 


This last-mentioned work! is based on a valuable source of 
information unknown to Le Quien and Du Cange, and appar- 
ently not consulted by Gams, the Cartulary of the Cathedral 
Church of Sta. Sophia at Nikosia, a copy of which was dis- 

archives des CoVered in the Library of St. Mark at Venice by De Mas Latrie 

Missions yz, in 1851. The history of this interesting compilation, which 

a6." comprises 131 documents relating to the metropolitan Church 
of Cyprus and extending, with one exception, from the first 
establishment of the Latin hierarchy to the middle of the four- 
teenth century, is as follows: Commenced in 1332 by Arch- 
bishop Giovanni del Conte and continued without intermission 
by his successors, it was removed from Nikosia at a period which 
cannot now be determined, eventually finding its way to Rome 
in 1524. There Archbishop Aldobrandino Orsini caused to be 
made from it the facsimile copy found among the archives of 
St. Mark. 

To the original collection were subsequently added some 
documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the latest in 


1 Histoire des Archevéques latins de I’Ile de Chypre, par Le Comte de Mas 
Latrie, Génes, Imprimerie de l’institut royal des sourds-muets, 1882, Extrait 
des archives de 1’Orient latin, publiées sous le patronage de la Société de l’Orient 
latin, tome ii., 1882, pp. 207-328. 
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point of time being dated 1564. Though this fortunate dis- 
covery has proved most useful in clearing up and correcting 
many of the conjectures and inaccuracies to be found in the 
later authorities, yet the lists now about to be presented to the 
reader are only to be regarded as approximate. Strange to say 
Gams’ work, which contains notices of the other Sees, makes no 
mention of the occupants of the archiepiscopal throne. 


(a) The Archbishops of Nikosia. 


1. Alain, the first occupant of the See, was or iginally Arch- contin. G. de 
deacon of the united dioceses of Rama and Lydda in Palestine,} Gh iti., p. 
and chancellor of Amaury de Lusignan, an office which he 
continued to discharge after his eeuatiens to episcopal rank.” 

He was one of the rns commissioners entrusted by Celestine 

III. with the establishment of the Latin Church in the island.® 
Being elected Archbishop by the chapter of Nikosia during 1196 

he was consecrated by the Archbishop of Nazareth, assisted by 

the Bishops of Bethlehem and Acre. It is not known how 
long he held the See. The last act recorded of him was the 
presentation as chancellor on behalf of Amaury of a donation 

to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem in March 
1201. ‘That he was no longer alive in 1205 is evident from nist. ae 
the manner in which Trinbtent II. alludes to him in a docu- 33°?" *’” 
ment dated 13th December of that year (bonw memoric). 


2. Thierry seems to have been the immediate successor of 
Alain, though there is reason to believe that the See was still 
apart at ike beginning of 1206, as Innocent III. on 28th cart. aes. 


January of that year placed the chapter and its temporalities (Bibl de a 


des 


under the protection of the Holy See. But from a letter ad- Chatten 18%, 


1“ Et fu fait arcevesque de Nicossie Alein, qui estoit arcediaque de Saint Jorge 
de Rames.”’ 


2 A document of 1197 ends as follows: ‘‘ Data per manum Alani, Nicosiensis H, de acs 
archiepiscopi et Cipri cancellarii, X. Kalendas Decembris ”’ 


3“ Cujus (i.e. Amalrici) utique pium in Domino Me rositiin’ commendantes, 
de comuni fratrum nostrorum consilio, ejus petitioni annuimus, et A(lano), tunc are de 8. 
cancellario prefati regis, nunc Nicosiensi archiepiscopo, et tibi, frater Paphensis Aye ae hyp. 
episcope, tunc archidiacone Laudicensis, in ipsa insula legationis offitium iii., p. 605 sq). 
exercentibus, plenam vobis secundum Deum ordinandi ecclesias et accipiendi 


dotes a predicto rege eisdem ecclesiis assignandas tribuimus potestatem.”’ 


4 Receptio sub protectione sedis Apostolic capituli Nicosiensis et quorundam 
bonorum. 

Specialiter autem domum que fuit quondam Guillermi de Gaurellis, cum 
pertinentiis suis, que cum olim fuisset diruta, bone memorie archiepiscopus 


Sophie, ° fo. 
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dressed by the same Pope to the new prelate on the following 
5th August, directing him to reply at Rome, either in person or 
by proxy, to the claims of jurisdiction advanced by ‘Tommaso 
Morosini, the lately created Patriarch of Constantinople, over 
the Cypriot Church, it is clear that the election must have 
taken place between these two dates. While some uncer tainty 
exists as to his name the following documentary evidence is in 
gant. de 8. favour of his having been ‘Thierry. In a Bull addressed by 
(H. de chyp., . Gregory IX. to the members of the Abbey of Lapais near 
Kyrenia (9th April, 1232), enjoining canonical obedience to 
their diocesan at Nikosia, the Bobs refers to the change made 
by the brethren from their original Augustinian rule to: that of 
the Premonstratensians with the sanction of a former metro- 
politan, whom he styles, “bonw memorie T'. archiepiscopus 
cart. de Notre Vi icostensis”. Since the foundation of this establishment dates 


Dame d 


Paris, Obitu. from the reign of Amaury (4.p. 1194-a.p. 1205) and the 
p. 8, Guerard obituary of Notte Dame at Paris mentions the death of an 
Archbishop of Nikosia named Thierry as occurring before 1213,! 
he would seem to have been this individual. ‘That he was no 
longer at the head of the diocese towards the end of 1211 is 
certain, as a document of that year dated 30th December men- 


tions a new Archbishop by name Durand. 


3. Durand, chosen by the chapter in place of Thierry, was 

the cause of the celebrated dispute between Innocent III. and 

Hugues I. to which allusion has been already made. As the 

fact of his re-election cannot be definitely determined it is 
doubtful whether he ought to be included among the occupants 

of the See. De Mas Latrie is of opinion that he was not again 

Amadi, p.97. elected, but that <Albert,? whom two of the local chroniclers 


vester, ipsam proponitur restaurasse; jardinum quoque in Nicosia, prastiam 
que vocatur Pallorum, cum suis pertinentiis universis, que vobis et ecclesie 
vestre, illustris recordationis Aymericus, rex Cypri, dicitur in elemosinam concess- 
isse, sicut ea juste et pacifice possidetis, vobis et eidem ecclesie auctoritate 
apostolica confirmamus. 


1 No. CLXVIII. Eodem die (¢.e. xiii. Kal. Julii) obiit Terricus Nichossiensis 
Archiepiscopus, cujus aniversarium capitulum fieri concessit ad petitionem Petri, 
succentoris Parisiensis, fratris sui. Idem enim Petrus, ob remedium anime 
dicti fratris sui et sue, dedit nobis quadraginta libras Parisiensium, positas in 

Innocent III., emptione cujusdam domus, site in vico Sancte Marine, que fuit Reginaldi de 


£ Se ep 134, Vamvis. (In margin, Ante 1213.) 


2 Alberto, terzo arcivescovo, comincio a far le fondamenta de la madre chiesia 
de Nicosia. 
L’arcivescovo di Nicosia, Eustorgio, il quale ha finito di fabricar la chiesa 


cathedal di Santa Sofia, la quale haveva principiata Alberto, terzo arcivescove, 
del mille ducento nove. 


Fil. Boustron, 
p. 56 
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call the third Archbishop of Nikosia, was chosen instead. Le tequien.oe, 
Quien appears unable to decide the question, merely remarking 
that if Durand was not re-elected his successor is unknown 

to us by name. ‘The statements of the two native writers 
present, it must be owned, considerable chronological difficul- 
ties. If the year 1209 is to be included in the archiepiscopate 

of Albert, as one of them expressly asserts, then according to 

De Mas Latrie he must be regarded as the second, and not the 
third, occupant of the See. In that case Eustorge could not 
have been his immediate successor, since it is impossible to omit 
Thierry from the list. ‘Thus it becomes necessary to suppose 
that in the brief interval between the death of Alain and the 
election of Durand (1205-1211), there were two Archbishops, 
Albert and ‘Thierry, who followed each other in rapid succession. Labbe, 
An encyclical of Innocent III. (19th April, 1213), summoning xi Pate, 
the Archbishop of Nikosia and his suffragans to the Lateran” 
Council, unfortunately omits to give the name of the prelate 


Kai hied| 


4. Kustorge de Montaigu, elected to the See on the death of F. Boustron, 
Albert, belonged to a knightly family of Auvergne, several © 
members of which resided in the East. One brother, Foulques, 
was Bishop of Limassol, while two others, Pierre and Guérin 
de Montaigu,! were respectively Masters of the Temple and the 
Hospital. ne Quien, seemingly on the doubtful authority of Le quien,0. ¢., 
Lusignan, states that he was consecrated at the Fourth Lateran zu. 
Council in 1215.2 The first mention of him as Archbishop 23.0, 
occurs, however, in a document of 1217 (23rd July.)® His i 
occupancy of the See was the longest on record, extending to 


1 Another relative lost his life by his horse falling back upon him at the 
battle fought near Nikosia on 23rd June, 1229, between the Cypriot barons and 
the partisans of the Emperor Frederick II]. “En celle bataille fu ocis messire Phelippe de 
Giraut de Montagu, qui fu nevou des ij maistres dou Temple & de l’Ospitau &N (Gestes des 
de Varcevesque de Chipre Estorgue, car son chevau li gist grant piece sur le serots, P 
cors.” ‘* Mori ancho quel di Giraldo, nepote di Eustorgio, arcivescovo di Cipro, ° ea 
il cavallo del quale g sli cascO adosso, et stete un pezzo avanti che si levasse, et p. 77. 
egli mori sotto.’ 


2 Onde essa Regina (Alisia) scrisse al sommo Pontefice Innocentio III. nel 
Concilio Lateranense di traslatare l’arcivescovato da Famagosta in Nicosia, 
et investirlo alli Latini etc. 

Scrisse (Alisia) ad Innocenzo Terzo nel Concilio Lateranense di traslatare 
l’Arcivescovo di Famagosta in Nicosia,—Esaudi il Pontefice senza difficolta 
Vinstanza della Regina, onde institui l’Arcivescovato in Nicosia, etc. 


3 This documents is described by Paoli as: ‘‘ Carta di Bertrando, Signor di Paoli, Cod. 
| . a 3 pape . Diplom., tom. 
Margato, in cui confirma ed approva l’intenzione di Rinaldo suo figlio defonto, i,,'p. 112. 


che avea rilasciati agli Ospedalieri dugento bizanzii annui”’. 


Alberic, des 
Trois Fon- 
taines, p. 
574. 
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some thirty-three years. ‘Through the error of a contemporary 
writer his death has been placed as early as 1239,' though it 
actually occurred more than ten years later, as can be proved 
from the evidence of documents since discovered.2, He took 
part in most of the crusading expeditions of the period in which 
he lived. Among other events he was present in 1219 at the 
slege of Damietta, where he eventually died on 28th April, 1250, 
during the first crusade of St. Louis.* 


Elie, whom Du Cange and Le Quien place immediately after 
Eustorge, De Mas Latrie declares to be non-existent except in 
the imagination of those historians. Having accepted 1239 as 
the true date of Kustorge’s death they were obliged to devise 
some such means of filling up the interval between that year 
and 1251, when Archbishop Hugo succeeded to the See. As 
a proof of his correctness Le Quien even cites two documents 
bearing the name of Elie. The first of these, an undated con- 
stitution of the archdiocese, commencing: “ Nos frater Helias,” 
De Mas Latrie asserts to be the work of a successor named Elie 
de Nabinaux. ‘The second, which is a regulation of Cardinal 
Eudes de Chateauroux, Bishop of 'Tusculum and Apostolic 
Legate in the East, describes the then Archbishop (March 1248) 
as ‘¢ Venerabilis pater E.”. ‘This individual Le Quien claims to 
be the Elie, whom he represents as the successor of Eustorge. 
But a document from the Cartulary of Sta. Sophia giving the 
name in full as ‘‘ Kustorgius Nicosiensis archiepiscopus ” shows 
clearly how erroneous this opinion is. ‘The suggestion, too, 
that there might have been a second Kustorge before 125] is 
also effectually disposed of in the same way, as a Bull of Gregory 
IX. dated 25th March, 1240, not only establishes that at the 
time when Elie was supposed to be in possession of the See the 
actual holder was Eustorge, but also proves from its language 
that he had long been in occupation. 


' Anno MCCXXXIX. Mortuus est Archiepiscopus Nicosiensis in Cipro 
Eustorgius qui fratrem habuit Fulconem Limiconiensem episcopum, 


2 The Cartulary of Sta Sophia (No. 34) contains a letter, dated 25th March, 
1240, addressed to him by Gregory as “ venerabili fratri Eustorgio archiepiscopo 
Nicosiensi’’.. 

The same collection contains a second letter (No. 19) addressed to him by 
Innocent IV. and dated 26th Feb. 1249, granting him exemption from excom- 
munication, interdiction, or suspension without the express permission of the 
Pope. In another letter from the same Pope (No. 31) dated 13th April 1251, 
clear intimation of his death is given, as he is alluded to as ‘‘ bone memorie 
Exstorgius, archiepiscopus Nicosiensis ”’. 


3 A di 28 April (1250) morite a Damiata Eustorgio, arcivescovo de Nicossia, 
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5. Hugo (I.) born of humble parentage in the village of Du cange,: 
Fagiano near Pisa, has received from the place of his nativity ». ‘on 
the name of Hugo di Fagiano or Hugo di Pisa. His early intel- te auien,o.¢., 
ligence having attracted notice he was sent to the University of 
Bologna and thence to Rome, where he became advocate of the 
Roman Court about 1234. From Rome he subsequently pro- 
ceeded to France, where he was appointed dean of the Cathedral 
of Rouen. In 1248 he accompanied the expedition of St. Louis 
to Cyprus, and attached himself in that island to the fraternity 
of Lapais. ‘Though the exact period and circumstances under 
which he was raised to the See of Nikosia are unknown, it is 
probable that his elevation occurred soon after the news of 
Eustorge’s death was received. On the 9th April, 1251, though eet 
already elected and consecrated, he had not yet been enthroned, 30"! 
But as the title of elect is nat applied to him after the 22nd 
December, 1251, it is probable that the letters confirming his 
election were sealed on that or the previous day. Documentary gare. ae. 
evidence, however, proves him to have been in full possession of, ay sh 
all the rights and ‘privileges of the See from the commencement hoesy'p. 347). 
of 1252. Soon after his accession to office occurred his famous Ht ts 
quarrel with the Orthodox primate, Germanos, on the question ae 
of jurisdiction. Annoyed at the favour shown to his rival by amaai, p. 202. 
the civil authorities he retired to Italy, after first placing the 
kingdom under an interdict... He did not return from his 
voluntary exile till after the death of Henri I., which took 
place on 18th January, 1253. ‘Though the precise period of his 
reappearance is not known, De Mas Latrie is of opinion that it 
must have occurred at the commencement of that year. After 
a further stay of a few years in Cyprus he quitted it for the 
second and last time towards the end of 1260, or the beginning 
of 1261, arriving once more in his native Tuscany about the 
commencement of 1263. There, on an estate named Rezzano 
in the Valley of Calci, he built with the assistance of Frederico 
Visconti, Archbishop of Pisa, an establishment for regular Augus- 
tinian canons, called Episcopia after the well-known community 
of Lapais. The precise year of his death is uncertain. Some 
authors have declared in favour of 1268, others of 1269. This 
latter conjecture De Mas Latrie regards as the more correct. 

In the obituary of the Hospice of San Matteo, another of his 


1 La terra che era interdita per l’arcivescovo Hugo Pisan, per la rissa che era 
tra lui et el re Henrico, intesa la morte del re, vene d’oltra mare et reconcilid 
la terra. 
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many foundations, the exact day when it took place is stated 
to have been 28th August. 

Le Quien concludes that Hugo on finally leaving Cyprus relin- 
quished his archiepiscopal powers and that Raphael, whom he 
regards as his immediate successor, assumed the title and func- 

cart ae8. tions from 1263. ‘The examination of contemporary records 

tae chyp., HAS led De Mas Latrie to form quite the opposite opinion.’ 

iil, p. 657). "here exists proof, so he declares, that Hugo continued to 
retain all the rights and privileges of Archbishop during life, 
while the lesser duties of his office and the administration of 
the diocese were entrusted to a substitute. 


6. Bertrand, mentioned only by De Mas Latrie, is regarded 

by him as the probable successor of Hugo, contrary to the opinion 

Cart, de 8. of Le Quien, who favours the claims of Raphael. In a document 
es of October, 1270, Bertrand is styled dean and Archbishop elect 
pit ii of Nikosia,? having previously been canon and vicar of that 
Sophie, No. cathedral? It is this circumstance which has led De Mas 
gnid., tip. Latrie to place him before Raphael, since he thinks it highly 
improbable there could have been another prelate who could 

have been elected and confirmed, assembled a provincial Synod 

and vacated the See in the short interval between Hugo’s death 


and Bertrand’s election (1269-1270). 


Lequien,o.c., 7. Faphael, in the opinion of De Mas Latrie, should occupy 

the seventh place on the list. The only mention of his name 
Labbe, | 9, Occurs in a Constitutio instruens Graccos et altos, which though 
2388. " undated bears unmistakable evidence of having been issued 

subsequently to the celebrated Constitutio Cypria of Alexander 

IV. in 1260. Le Quien suggests that he may be the Archbishop, 
Raynaldi,ed whom Raynaldi represents as complaining to Urban IV. in 
6. «1264 of the remissness shown by the local authorities in assisting 
him to reduce the refractory Greeks and Syrians of Cyprus to 
canonical obedience. But if it be true that Hugo retained the 
prerogatives of his office until his death it is obvious that he, 
and not Raphael, was the author of the complaint. 


! For instance on 30th Sept., 1264, he is still described as ‘‘reverendo patre 
domino H(ugone) archiepiscopo Nicosiensi”. 
2 «Maistre Bertrand, par la grace de Dieu ehlit et doien de l’Eglise de 


Nicosie.”’ 
3 He was still canon and vicar of the cathedral on 30th Jan., 1267, as piece 
No. 106 of the Cartulary shows: ‘ Magistro Bertrando, canonico et vicario— 


ecclesie, Nicosiensis ”’. 
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8. Hanulphe was in possession of the See on 26th October, 
1280, as appears from a document bearing that date, renewing cart, aes. 
a statute of Archbishop Hugo passed in 1253.!_ He appears to (bocstouv- 
be the same person as Arnoul or Arnulf, the two names often"? 
being confused. Du Cange reports his aestly as having taken Du Cange, F. 


place in 1286 on no ether evidence, De Mas Latrie asserts, p. 54. 
than the fact of the See being then vacant. 


9. Giovanni (I1.) was elected to the primacy under the following mia. p. as. 
circumstances: In their choice of a successor to Ranulphe the 
members of the metropolitan chapter found it impossible to te guien,g.c., 
agree, their suffrages being divided between two candidates. °° 
One of these was Guy de Novarialla (Novaria ?), chaplain to 

the Pope and auditor of the Roman court, the other Henri de Hist, de 
Giblet, or de Biblos, Archdeacon of the diogese and chancellor 1, 8, a, ioe ” 
of Cyprus.” The former on hearing of his selection refused the a’outre Mer, 
proffered honour, while the latter accepted the nomination and — 
endeavoured to procure its ratification by the Holy See. Find- 

ing there was no likelihood of his being successful he eventually 

retired also. Nicolas IV., anxious to fill the vacancy without 

further delay, thereupon ‘appointed on 20th October, 1288, a wadding,ann. 
member of the Franciscan community, named Giovanni, who was" 
probably residing at that time in one of the establishments 
belonging to his Order in Rome. De Mas Latrie believes him 

to have been a native of Ancona, a document in the Cartulary cart, aes. 
of Sta. Sophia mentioning his name in connection with that (Dae Nowy: 
town.2 His tenure of the See was not a very lengthy one, as” i 


he was translated in 1295 to Torres in Sardinia. 


10. Gérard, formerly dean of Langres, is said by one of the bu cange, F. 


d’outre Mer, 


local chr pntclers to have been nominated to the vacant See by ee ae 
iii. 1206. 


Amadi, p. 233. 
! « Reverendi patris domini Ranulphi, Dei gratia Nicosiensis archiepiscopi.” 
2JIn a treaty of peace and commerce concluded between Hugues IV. and 


Giovanni Soranzo, Doge of Venice, on 4th Sept. 1328 he is described as 
‘‘domini Henrici de Biblio archidiaconi Nicossiensis et cancellarii regni Cipri” 


3 It is a letter addressed by Nicolas IV. (26th April 1291) to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in favour of Archbishop Giovanni d’ Ancona :— 
‘‘Quedam littera spetialis favoris Archiepiscopo Joanni de Ancona”’ 
The Templier de Tyr alludes as follows to his translation to Sardinia :— Les Gestes des 
549. ‘Pape Boniface translata pluzours perlas; entre les autres translata ghiprois, p. 
% arsevesque Johan Turc, frere menor, & fu né d’Ancone, & le fist arcevesque de 
Sardeigne.”’ 
From the above extract his surname would appear to have been Turco or 
Ture, 
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Boniface VIII. at the end of 1294. But De Mas Latrie ques- 
tions the accuracy of this statement. He thinks the appoint- 
ment should rather be referred to the following year since 
Boniface, though elected Pope on 23rd December, 1294, was 
not consecrated till 23rd January, 1295, and the translation of 
Giovanni, as is known, did not take place till 1295. It is un- 
certain at what period he made his first appearance in the island. 
cart.des. A document of Ist May, 1297, testifies to his presence then in 
(wde thyp.. Nikosia,”? while there is a record of his having presided over a 
Laie a provincial Synod at Limassol on 22nd and 23rd September in the 
2413. ‘following year. ‘The same chronicler further declares that his 
residence j in the province lasted for two years only. ‘This period 
must have been from 1297 to 1299, as it is certain he proceeded 
to Italy in 1300. Being ordered by Boniface to return imme- 
diately he not only disobeyed his orders, but set out for Bur- 
gundy instead. For siding with Philippe-le-Bel in his quarrel 
Raynaldt, ad with Boniface he was by the latter, in a Bull dated 15th August, 
3t. "1303, suspended from the exercise of his office... Adter the death 
of this Pontiff he must have regained the favour of the Papacy, 
as we find him invited by Clement, V. in August, 1307, to the 
Council of Vienne. As no record of his return to Cyprus exists 
it is probable that he continued to reside in Europe for the 
remainder of his life. De Mas Latrie is of opinion that he still 
retained, however, all the rights and privileges of his rank. As 
he is known to have died in Paris on 26th February 1315, after 
the appointment of his successor by Clement V. on 10th May, 
1312, it is evident that for some time previous to his death he 
had ceased to act as Primate of Cyprus. ‘The question accord- 
ingly arises whether his resignation was voluntary or enforced. 
De Mas Latrie inclines to the former view. He was buried in 
the church belonging to the Abbey of Ste. Genevieve at Paris, 
where he is also supposed to have died. 


pucange,F. 11. Giovanni (IT) del Conte,* as he is generally styled in the 


d’outre Mer, 


iii., 1207. 1 “Jn questo anno, papa Bonifacio fece arcivescovo de Cypro messer Guirardo, 
Amadt, p. 400 degan de Lengres, il qual resto in Cypro doi anni, et poi ando oltra mar.’ 

p. 251. "The above extract is evidently derived from the Templier de Tyr, who makes 
bpap eater ye the nomination of Gerard to have taken place in 1294. 

Chiprois. p. 550. ‘‘ Et fist arsevesque de Chipre messire Gerart, le deen de Lengres, quy 


demoura en Chipre, ij, ans, & puis s’en ala outremer.” 

2 « Nous, Gerard, par la grace de Dieu, archevesque de Nicosie.”’ 

3 L’ultimo di de avosto (1319) venne a Famagosta el bon arcivescovo de 
Nicosia, fra Joan del Conte, che era predicator. Intro a Nicosia, a di 6 settem- 


brio, et fo recevuto con grande honore, perché era gentilhomo romano et da 
bene, et fece gran bene a la chiesia, in vita sua. 
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Italian versions of the native chronicles, was a native of Rome 

and a member of the noble family of the Polo, Counts of Signia, 
whence his other names of Polo Romano or Paul of Rome. 
According to De Mas Latrie both Ughelli and Rey are mis- 

taken in calling him a native of Pisa and giving him the 
surname of De Provincialibus, as he did not belong to the 

family of the Provenzali, nor yet to the Colonna, as some, con- 
founding him with Giovanni Colonna, Archbishop of Messina, 
pretend. A Dominican he was first appointed by Boniface VIII. 

on 13th February, 1299, to the See of Pisa, whence he was trans- 

ferred in 1312 (10th May) by Clement V. to Nikosia. Though 

De Mas Latrie accepts this latter as the correct date of his 
succession, he affirms that he can find no evidence to support it. 

He reports, moreover, that the new Archbishop was in no haste 

to assume possession of the See, which he ascribes to the appoint- 

ment about 1314 of the fepasiolic Legate, Pierre de Pleine He Quien, 0.0. 
Chassaigne, Bishop of Rodez, as its administrator. Giovanni 

not caring to face such an arrangement stayed away till the 
Legate’s death in 1918 (6th February), when he shortly after- 

wards proceeded to Cyprus. He arrived, so the chronicles state, amadi, p. 400. 
at Famagusta on 31st August, 1319, and made his solemn entry 

into Nikosia on 6th September following. On his death, which 
eccurred on Ist August, 1332, he was buried in the famous nia, p. 4s. 


Be ustron, 
Dominican monastery at Nilosiang in the middle of the choir.2 __», 256. 


12. Elie or Hélie de Nabinaux or des Nabinaux,’ a native Du Cange, F. 
re Mer, 
p. 850. 


1 Pierre de Pleine Chassaigne, Bishop of Rodez, was appointed Apostolic 
Legate for the East from the commencement of 1 308 and accredited as such to wadding,ann. 
the King of Cyprus on 15th Sept., 1309. Being suspected of favouring the party of 8% No.2 
the Prince of Tyre he was detained at Famagusta i in 13r0 and not allowed to return amadi, p. 395. 
to Nikosia. On 7th Nov., 1313, was read in his presence in the Cathedral of 2 Boustron, 
Sta. Sophia at Nikosia the decree of Clement V. abolishing the Templars. In” 
1314 he was raised to the dignity of Patriarch of Jerusalem. “On 15th June, 1315, Amadi, p. 397. 
he conducted the betrothal of Marie de Lusignan, sister of Henri II. with Fl Boustron, 
Jacques II. King of Aragon. In 1316 he was preaching in Paris for the needs de chyp., 
of the Holy Land. His death occurred in 1318. ii., p. 702 


2 Il primo di de avosto (1332) mori il bon arcivescovo Joanne del Conte, che 
era frate di Predicatori, et era gentilhomo romano de la casa Colona et fu 
sotterrato al monasterio di Predicatori, nel mezo del choro, a Nicosia. 

Egli morite del 1333; et fu pianto molto dalle gente di Nicosia, peroché ha 
perso un buon padre ed ottimo pastore. 


3 Dapoi fu fatto arcivescovo un Helia, frate minor, qual era in la corte de Roma, amadi, p. 406. 
et vene in Cypro; et poi fu citato per il papa de andar a Roma, et andato fu 
fatto cardinale. 

In loco del quale (t.e. Gioanne del Conte) fu fatto arcivescovo frate Elia, Fi. Boustron, 
minorita, quale era in corte de Roma, et venuto in Cipro stete poco, e poi ando P: * 
a Roma, et fu fatto cardinale. 
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of Périgord in Guyenne and in religion a Franciscan, was 
nominated by John XXII. on 16th November, 1332. At 
the time of his appointment he was probably residing in the 
monastery belonging to his Order at Avignon. In 1342, the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem becoming vacant by the death of 
Pierre de la Palu, Clement VI. advanced Elie to this dignity. 
This promotion obliging him to vacate the archbishopric, its 
administration was by a Bull issued the same day (12th July) 
conferred on him im commendam. Later in the year (22nd 
September) he was also created Cardinal Priest of St. Vitalis. 
Soon after the receipt of this last honour he seems to have 
resigned the archbishopric altogether and, returning to Europe, 
to have attached himself to the Papal Court. He is said to 
have died at Avignon on 4th October, 1367, and to have been 
buried in the monastery belonging to his Order in that town. 
De Mas Latrie charges Du Cange and Wadding with confound- 
ing Elie de Nabinaux with Elie de St. Yrieux, as well as 
erroneously giving him the title of Cardinal Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri. In 1340 this Archbishop held at Nikosia a Synod, which 
was attended by his own suffragans, the Greek, Maronite, and 
Armenian prelates, with the presidents of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite communities in the island, at which certain constitu- 
tions were framed. 


13. Philippe I.) de Chambarlhac was the scion of an ancient 
knightly family of Périgord, which traced its origin from the 
town of Agonac, two leagues from Périgueux. A learned 
prelate, doctor of laws and theology, from 1333 to 1338 he 
filled the post of papal chaplain at Avignon, Canon of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, Provost of St. Peter’s Patrimony in Tuscany, and 
Archdeacon of Ghent in the diocese of 'Tournay. Appointed 
to the See of Sion in the Valais on the 22nd May, 1338, he was 
transferred in 1342 to that of Nice in Provence, whence he was 
shortly afterwards removed to the Archbishopric of Nikosia. 
Though the precise date of his nomination is unknown a docu- 
ment drawn up at Nikosia on 30th August, 1344, proves him 


Ludolph, curé of Suchen in Westphalia, mentions Elie as follows in his 
itinerary :— 

‘‘ Unus metropolitanus Nycosiensis, qui temporibus meis fuit frater de ordine 
Minorum, nomine Helyas. Hunc Clemens papa sextus promovit in cardinalem.” 

In a treaty concluded between Hugues IV. and the Republic of Genoa on 
21st Feb., 1338, he is described as ‘“‘dominus frater Helias archiepiscopus 
Nicossie ”’. 
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to have then been fully installed in his new dignity! It was 

not, however, till 1350 that he actually arrived in the diocese, 

which he did in company with his brother Hélie, whom he 
appointed to the See of Paphos on the death of Eudes. On Hist, de 
20th March, 1357, he ratified at Avignon on behalf of Hugues 28. a ae 
IV. the treaty of alliance concluded. between Cyprus, Venice, 

and Rhodes against the Turks. Being in that town or its 
neighbourhood on the death of Amanieu de La Mothe, Arch- 

bishop of Bordeaux (27th June, 1860), he was appointed to the 

See by Innocent VI., but died suddenly (June, 1361) at the 

Abbey of St. Tibéry, in the diocese of Agdé, as he was going 

to take possession of it. In 1350 and following years he pre- Labbe, 
sided at a Synod held in Nikosia, which framed) four constitu- S32" ™ 
tions to remove all causes of offence between Greeks and Latins. 

Later in the same year (16th September) he was commanded Raynaiai, aa 
by Clement VI. to compel the Armenians of Cyprus to renounce 37." " i 
certain of their errors. On 22nd September of the following i351;'no. 19” 
year he was directed by the same Pope to despatch a Denlons 
adherent of the Roman Church as emissary to the Catholicos of 
Armenia. 


14. Raymond de la Pradele belonged to a family, which in all pu cange, F 
probability derived its name from the village and castle of Lap. he 
Pradeéle in Périgord. From the improbability of there being te uien, 00, 
another occupant of the See, whose name _ has disappeared, 
between the date of Philippe’s death and the period when 
Raymond was in possession (1366), De Mas Latrie is disposed 
to regard him as the immediate successor of Philippe, though 
ignorant of the interval between the two events. According 
ot Philippe de Maizicres, he officiated on the occasion of the 
funeral at Famagusta in 1366 of the notorious Legate, Pierre Raynauai, li, ad 
de'Thomas. In the following year he received instructions from rs 
Urban V. to effect by all the means in his power a reconciliation 
between Pierre [. King of Cyprus and his consort, Eléonore, 
whom he had repudiated for alleged unfaithfulness, and also to 


1 This is a warrant from the Preceptor-General and Knights of the Order of 
St. Thomas the Martyr at Acre, authorising Henry of Gloucester and another 
brother to receive in the West all gifts and subsidies intended to aid the Order in 
the defence of the Christians and the succour of the Holy Land. In this deed 
the Archbishop is designated as ‘‘reverendissimi in Christo patris et domini 
domini Philippi, digna Dei providencia archiepiscopi Nicossiensis diocesis’’. 
Until his arrival in the diocese his representative appears to have been ‘‘ reverendi 
viri domini Guodefridi, archidiaconi et canonici ecclesie Famagustane, utriusque 
juris periti,’’ as he is styled in the same instrument. 
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dissuade him from fighting a duel with Florimont de Lesparre.' 


Neither the time nor place of his death is known, but it appears 
from documentary evidence that he was no longer alive in 1382.” 


15. Palounger (IIaXovvykcep). A great deal of uncertainty 
exists with regard to the next occupant of the See. ‘Two of 


the chroniclers vaguely hint that a change in the succession 


took place about 1370.2 The former of them mentions the 


above as being the prelate * who blessed the foundations of the 


fortress built at Nikosia by Pierre I. during the latter years of 
his reign (1376-1382). De Mas Latrie affirms that it is impos- 
sible to discover the real name of this individual. Palounger 
is doubtless to be regarded as an instance of that corruption of 
a western proper name so frequent in Greek writers. ‘That he 
could not have been Archbishop later than 1382 is evident from 
the fact that his successor is said to have then been in posses- 


sion. Omitted by both Du Cange and Le Quien. 


16. Michel, Micheli, Michele, or perhaps Michieli, as the 
name is variously spelt, is stated in a list of the Archbishops 


1 Florimont de Lesparre was a French knight who took part in Pierre’s 
expedition against the Turks of Asia Minor in 1367. The King’s attitude 
towards him in the quarrel forms an interesting episode in the secular history of 
the period, and explains how the former acquired such a reputation for chivalry 
and knightly conduct among his contemporaries. Le Quien and the editor of Du 
Cange mistakenly exalt Pierre’s adversary to regal rank, calling him respectively, 
‘‘ Spartee (!) regulus,” and, ‘‘roi de Sparte,” but Raynaldi more correctly styles 
him ‘“‘ Sparre regulus,”’ z.e. Lesparre in Medoc. 


2 The document in question is the will of Gantonet d’Abzac, nephew of the 
Archbishop, who is styled therein ‘‘ Raymundus de la Pradela quondam archi- 
episcopus Nicosiensis”’. 

®’ Machera and Strambaldi report that after the assassination of Pierre I. 
(1369) a notary named Bartholomio Escafasse was sent to convey the news to 
the Pope, who invested the messenger with a canonry at Sta. Sophia, while 
the vicar of the cathedral was appointed Archbishop of Nikosia, as the following 
passages show :— 

‘O mpivt(ns Kal KovBepvotpns tis Kimpov emeey cis thy Avow eva votdpny 
dvéuat: pucép TapOoAouatoy Kapdon, eis Toy ayidraroy Tdray va Knptéin Tov 
Odvaroy Tod pe Theép, x.7.A. Tnyatvovra tumpoobey tov Tamra, moAAad exarnyopi- 
gay Tous Kumpidtais: Toy moiov évrvcay Toy wlay tCavovviay eis Thy ayiay Sodlay 
THs Kimpov, kal roy &Bucdpny éytrvcév Tov Thy apxiemiokoTy THS Kimpov. 

Il principe et gouvernator de Cipro mando in ponente un nodaro nominato 
Bartholomio Cafari.dal santissimo papa, per dirli la morte del re Pier, et armo 
una saettia et la mando. Et andando in presentia del papa, (il papa) ha represo 
li Ciprioti; et il ditto nodaro, il papa li ha investito un canonicato de Cipro in 
Sta. Sophia; et il vicario l’ha investito (de) ’arcivescovato de Nicossia. 


4 Kal ard roy md0oy 6 phryas émripey roy apxierloxoroy dvduatt TlaAouvyKep va 
evAoynon Toy BenéAtoy, KeT.A. 
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drawn up at Venice in the sixteenth century to have been in Documents | 
occupation from 1382. It is uncertain how long his tenure of #6: . 
the See lasted. In 1401 we find the Venetian: envoy to the 
Cypriot Court instructed to demand from the royal treasury 
certain sums of money due to the late Archbishop of Nikosia, 
who is described as the brother of Nicholas Micheli,! on behalf Hist, de 

of the latter’s sons, the heirs of their uncle. De Mas Latriep pp. p.db6, 49 as 
admits that much confusion exists in the lists of the Arch-20.°""” 
bishops at this period, caused, as he supposes, either by the See 
remaining long unoccupied, or by the absence of its holder. 


Michel is omitted both by Du Cange and Le Quien. 


17. André (1.), a prelate of this name seems to have held tn com- 
mendam the diocese of Cavaillon, a suffragan See of Avignon, in 
1397. De Mas Latrie, however, is doubtful as to the propriety 
of including his name among the primates of Cyprus, since in 
some lists he is styled Archbishop of Nicomedia instead. He 
suggests the possibility of his being identical with the preceding, 
whose Christian name is anknowa. This would, so he asserts, 
remove the difficulty. Not mentioned by Du Cange or Le 
Quien. 


18. Conrad (J.), who appears to have held the dignity of 
Papal chamberlain, was in occupation of the See in 1396, as is Raynaldi, ad 
proved from a brief addressed. to him by Boniface LX. on 8th3" 
April of that year, directing him to take judicial proceedings 
against Francis, Bishop of Segovia, for neglect of duty when in 
charge of a confidential mission. This latter was a partisan 
of the antipope, Benedict XIII., and had even tried to get up a 
conspiracy against Boniface LX. in the Papal Court. ‘To have 
been entrusted with such a charge Conrad must at the time 
have been residing in Italy. De Mas Latrie is of opinion that 
he held the archbishopric in commendam. 'Though mentioned Te Quien, 0.., 
by Le Quien his name is omitted by Du Cange. 


19. Jean (JTJ.) is described in a document drawn up in the pucange, F. 


d’outre Mer, 


chapter house of the Dominican Monastery at Nikosia (3rd June, p. ey 
1399), as Archbishop of Tarsus and Archbishop designate of # chypre, ii,, 


1 In a decision of the Council of Ten dated at Venice 30th Dec., 1349, mention 
is made of a bailo of the Republic then resident at Famagusta called Nicolo 
Michael—‘‘ bajulum Cipri nobilem virum Nicolaum Michael in Famagosta”’, 
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Nikosia.!. De Mas Latrie thinks that he was a Franciscan. No 
mention is made of him by Le Quien. Du Cange states that a 
Jean succeeded a prelate of the name of Pons in the See of 
Tarsus on the latter’s death in 1366 (26th Nov). He also 
mentions another Jean, Archbishop of Tarsus and administrator 
of the See of Nimocie (Limassol), who died in 1427. But he 
establishes no connection between the two. ‘he editor of Du 
Cange says of Jean No. 1' in a note that Wadding has not 
included him among the Franciscans. This Jean was succeeded 
in the See of Tarsus at his death by Julien Hectoris of Pisa, a 
Franciscan, on 17th May 13896. It might be possible to identity 
Jean No. 2 with the successor of Conrad I., Nimocie being sub- 
stituted by mistake for Nicosie, as sometimes happened, had 
not Rey affirmed that the words “administrator of Paphos” 
should be read instead. Du Cange strangely enough represents 
him as such when treating of the bishops of that See. Can it 
be that he subsequently resigned the administration of Nikosia 


for that of Paphos ? 


20. Conrad (IT.), a member of the illustrious Neapolitan family 
of Caraccioli. Attaching himself to the Papal Court during the 
pontificate of Urban VI. he was by that Pope’s successor, Boni- 
face [X., appointed to the Church of St. Stephen near Aquileia, 
with the rank of sub-deacon apostolic and vice-chamberlain. 
On 2nd October, 1402, he was promoted to the See of Nikosia, 
and subsequently to that of Malta, with permission to retain 
the former in commendam. In 1405 he was further created 
Cardinal Priest of St. Chrysogonus by Innocent VII. At first 
an adherent of Gregory XII., whom he assisted at the Council 
of Pisa in 1409, he afterwards became a partisan of Alexander 
V. Being deprived by the former Pontiff of the See of Malta 
for his desertion, he received from the latter as compensation the 
perpetual administration of the diocese of Orvieto. He died at 


1 « Reverendissimo in Christo patre domino fratre Johanne, Dei gratia archi- 
episcopo Tarsensi postulatoque ecclesie Nicossiensis.’’ He was still Archbishop 
of Tarsus three years later, officiating as such at the coronation of Janus according 
to Florio Boustron :— 

‘*E dopo un ’anno fu coronato re di Cipro il suo figlio Giano, per man dell’ 
arcivescovo di Tarso, a Sta. Sophia”’. 

Machera also records the coronation of Janus by the Archbishop of Tarsus, 
but he gives the prelate the name of Matthew and further says that he was a 
Dominican :— 

Kal tiv devrépay els ras wa’ voeuBplov a,ry6’ (r1th Nov., 1399) éorépOny 6 pe 
TCevious eis thy aylay Zoplay trd yxempds Tov ppt Maralov, 6 motos Hrov amovd 
dpdwov Tod Sav Tomevixou apxiemloxoros THs Tapood, 
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Bologna as Legate on 25th February, 1411. Omitted by Du 
Cange. 


21. Stefano, a natural son of Francesco (II.) Novello da Carrara. pu cange, r. 

He was Bishop of Padua from 1398 to its capture by the Vene-».1° °°" 
tians in 1405, when he fled to Innocent VII. at Rome, who the $f 248 °° 
following year presented him with the Archbishopric of Nikosia. 
There is no evidence of his ever having visited the diocese, which 
De Mas Latrie is of opinion he held simply a commendam for 
seven years. In 1412 (3rd October), he was appointed to the 
See of ‘Teramo in the Abruzzi, whence he was removed to that of 
Tricarico in 1427, and finally to Rossano in 1482. This last 
preferment he does not seem to have held more than two 
years. He eventually died at Rome on 10th July, 1449. His 
epitaph describes him merely as Bishop of Padua, Teramo and 
Tricarico, without making any mention of his connection with 
Nikosia. 


22. Hugues II.) de Lusignan, a cadet of the reigning family 
of Cyprus, was the third son of Jacques I. Some years after the dx cange, F. 
accession of his brother Janus to the throne he is said by Lore- ?- 81. 
dano to have secretly quitted the kingdom in company with #i@i07°”” 
another brother, Henri, Prince of Galilee, on account of the foredano, 
King’s neglectful treatment of them.! This story, which Le 
Quien has accepted without question, is only partially true, as 
can be seen by reference to native authorities.2 They report 
that it was the Prince of Galilee, and not the future Archbishop, machera, p. 
who withdrew from Cyprus. Hugues, despite his exalted rank ue 


9 Strambaldi, 
seems to have gone regularly through all the minor ecclesiastical ?. . %. 


: A . Amadi, p. 498. 
grades. With regard to the period when he was appointed to the 5, goustron, 


metropolitan See of his native land there exists considerable? ** 


1 Scorrevano appena due mesi dopo I’arrivo in Cipro della Regina, ch’ Henrico 
Prencipe di Galilea, & Ugo eletto arcivescovo di Cipro fratelli di Sua Maesta, 
pieni di male sodisfattioni, veduto il Ré perdersi affatto nelle compiacenze della 
_ nuova Regina, ed essi esclusi da gl’ affari del Regno: fingendo d’uscire alla 
caccia, se n’andarono in Famagosta, e di la noleggiata una Nave partirono per 
Italia. 


2 Kal +7 wa’ centeuBpiov wy’ Xpiorov (11th Sep., 1413), 6 xtpns Xaphy te 
Aovfouvias 6 mplvt(ns ris TadtAdalas, xpupda tod adeApod tov tov pe TCevious 
ennyeyv Tépa ard THY “AuudxovoTor, K.T.A. 

Et a di 11 settembrio 1413, Charin de Lusugnan, il principe de Gallilea, 
secrettamente de suo fratello re Zegno, si partite de Famagosta, etc. 

A di xi. settembrio, si parti da Nicosia, el signor principe de Galilea, fratello 
del re, et ando a’Famagosta et de li se misse in una nave et ando in ponente, 
senza licentia del re, etc. 
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uncertainty.!. According to Le Quien he was placed in tempo- 
rary charge from 1413, after his supposed return from Italy. De 
Mas Latrie, though unaware of any corroborative evidence, 
accepts the statement because he is unable to refute it. Should 
it, however, be the case, he remarks, that Hugues did not assume 
charge till after 9th J raly, 1420, then another prelate, whose 
name is no longer known, must have come between Stefano and 
him, since it is “certain that the See was not vacant during any 
part of that year. After the capture of Janus at the disastrous 
battle of Chierochitia (7th July, 1426), he assumed the govern- 
ment, and with much vigour suppressed the numerous risings of 
the peasantry against their Latin masters. On 24th May, 1426,? 
Hugues, who had previously borne the honorary title of Protho- 
notary Apostolic, was created Cardinal Deacon of St. Adrian by 
Martin V.2. The insignia of office were handed to him by a 


! According to Amadi and Florio Boustron, who both use the same expression 
regarding his occupation of the See (l’haveva per avanti), Hugues was in 
possession previous to his recognition as Archbishop by the Court of Rome. He 
was confirmed in his appointment on the very day on which he was created 
cardinal, vzz., 30th Nov., 1426 or 1427. (Cf. p. 148, N. 1.) 

2 According to Le ied but not wa aes to the local chroniclers. 


3 Kal TH KUplan h Ky’ voeuBptov aks’ (23rd Nov., 1426), Xpiorov Tiptev 6 
Baxduorns Tov VWdra Kal Epeper 7) (o )xtddiv Tov yapdevdAn kal tats BotrAaus 
dia, va OpSividorovy Toy ™pPOTov vordpny yapdevaarny * kal Thy KupiaKyy els TaHSA’ 
voeuBptou epepay TOY ™P@ToV vorapny TUVT POpiag WEVOS eis Thy aylay opiav’ 
6 Kpns ObyKe TE AovCouvias Arov mpwroamoctoAdpios, et. trownpios, Borepov 
mpwrovoTdaplos, Tamia evayyeAioThs: Kal Thy ad’Tivy huépay eroikdy Tov ~yap- 
Sevaany Sidkoy Tov aylov “Avdpéov, kal éBdAay tov Thy Kdwrmay Thy oxXapAdrny 
kal To oKiddiy, KaTa TO SnAovmevoy els TA mpoBiAlCia Tov dra. 

Et a di 23 novembrio 1427 vene il cortegian del papa, et porto il cappello al 
cardinal et le bolle, per ordinar il protonotario cardinal. Et a di 30 novembrio, 
hanno menato il protonotario con molti cavallieri et vescovi in Sta. Sophia. Il 
signor Ugo de Lusignan era primo legato, doppo eletto, doppo protonotario, 
doppo evangelista, et il ditto giorno l’hanno fatto cardinal diacono di S. Andrea, 
et li messero la cappa rossa et il cappello, come dicevano le patente del papa. 

A di 23 novembrio del 1426 fu portato dal Papa el capello del preditto 
monsignor cardinal et le bolle del arcivescovado de Nicosia, che prima era 
promosso et postulato. Et alli 30 del ditto mese, con gran solennita et festa, 
porto el ditto capello per cardinal clerico de Santo Andrea et have etiam el 
titolo del arcivescovado, perché el possesso l’haveva per avanti. 

Nel medesimo tempo, fu portato dal pontefice il capello e bolle del cardinal 
predetto, il quale era promosso, e postulato ancora per arcivescovo de Cipro; e 
la seguente domenica porto il capello rosso per cardinal clerico di Santo Andrea, 
et hebbe ancora il titolo dell ’arcivescovo, perché il possesso l’haveva per avanti. 

‘‘Machera et! Amadi disent: le dimanche 23 novembre 1426, mais le 23 
novembre tomba un dimanche en 1427, et non en 1426.” 

Note by R. De Mas Latrie, Chronique de Strambaldi, p. 285, N. (6). 


1 A mistake—Amadi does not mention the word ‘‘ domenica”; Fl, Boustron, 
however, does. 
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special envoy from Rome on 23rd November of the same year, strambaidi, 
and on 30th of that month he was solemnly invested with them amaai, p. 514. 
in the Cathedral of Sta. Sophia. Loredano assigns three reasons Fl. Boustron, 
for the bestowal of this honour :— ann 
(1) To engage Western Christendom in the defence of Cyprus, " *"? *™ 
which was then seriously threatened by the Egyptians. 
(2) To enlist the co-operation of Hugues in the contemplated 
reunion of the Eastern and Western Churches, a scheme which 
the Pope had much at heart. 
(3) The mutual friendship which they had contracted while 
Hugues was at Rome. 


On the return of Janus from captivity in 1427 the Cardinal nist. ae 
proceeded to Europe, where he was entrusted with various 518, bit, 8 
missions by Martin V. in the kingdom of Naples and the States 
of the Church. Martin’s successor, Eugenius IV. regarded him 
with equal favour. First promoting him to the dignity of 
Cardinal Priest of St. Clement’s he, after a short interval, further 
advanced him to that of Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, one of the 
suburbican Sees usually reserved for the intimate friends of the 
Pontiffs.1. He was subsequently, however, transferred in 1436 to 
the diocese of Frascati instead. He took part in the Council of 
Bale and, moreover, acted as its special envoy in the conferences 
which took place at Arras. ‘Towards the end of 1435 he seems 
to have returned to Cyprus, which he again quitted, after a stay 
of two years, for Europe. His death occurred in Savoy during 
the month of August 1442. De Mas Latrie is of opinion that 
he retained the archbishopric 7m commendam to the end of his 


life. 
23. Galesio de Montolif; called Galesio di Monsolo by Lore- Le quien,0.C., 


dano, and simply Galesius in the papal records, was the prelate 5. Varia: on 
to whose appointment the consort of Jean II., Helena Palaeolo-*'” 
gos, offered so determined an opposition. He appears to have 

been nominated to the vacant See by Eugenius IV. immediately 

on his predecessor’s death becoming known, so as to anticipate 

any attempt on the part of the Greek queen to instal a candi- 

date of her own. During his enforced absence from the See it 

was placed in charge of Giacomo Benedetto, Bishop of Orvieto, 


1 In a deed of 8th July, 1432, he is thus described :-— Hist.de 
‘‘Reverendissimum in Christo patrem et illustrem dominum dominum —¥??"'P* 
Hugonem de Lucignano, divina miseratione episcopum Penestrinum, sacro- 
sancte Romane ecclesie cardinalem de Cipro vulgariter nuncupatum ”’, 
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Montolif having temporarily conferred upon him the Arch- 
bishopric of Caesarea in Cappadocia, a See in partibus infidelium. 
In 1446 a reconciliation was effected between him and the 
@ueen, whereby he was allowed to assume possession of his 
former diocese. But he did not long survive his restoration, dying 


before August of the following year. Omitted by Du Cange. 


24. Andreas (IT.). The next occupant of the See is omitted 
by Du Cange and anonymous in Le Quien. It may be inferred, 
however, from other sources that he was Andreas, surnamed De 
Petra, from the place of his birth near Durazzo. By nation- 
ality and religion a Greek, he became on abjuring his ancestral 
faith a Dominican, and was appointed to the See of Rhodes. 
After converting to his new faith the Armenians and Jacobites 
at Florence he was sent by Eugenius IV. on a similar mission to 
Cyprus. The same Pope in 1441 (5th November) also com- 
missioned him to inquire into the truth of the complaints made 
by the Greeks of Cyprus that the Latins of the island, in spite 
of the decrees of the Council of Florence, refused communion 
with them. In 1447 he appears to have been in actual posses- 
sion of the See of Nikosia, since Nicolas V., writing that year 
(3rd August) to the then Archbishop, addresses him as “ vener- 
abit fratrt Andree archiepiscopo Nicosienst A. S. L. misso”. 
It is not known how long his episcopate lasted, but the same 
Pope writing again in 1450 to the Archbishop of Nikosia, 
without, however, mentioning his name, directs him to compel 
the Chaldeans of the island to unite with Rome. Reinhard by 
a curious error styles Andreas Bishop of Colocza, a See in Hun- 
gary. Reference shows that no person of the name was in 
possession of that diocese at the period. The mistake probably 
arose from confusing the word Colossensis, the name by which 
the See of Rhodes is frequently designated, with Colocensis. 


25. Jacques, the most remarkable of all the occupants of the 
See, was the natural son of Jean II. It is unknown when he 
‘succeeded Andreas, or what interval elapsed before his appoint- 
ment. That the See was vacant in 1453 is evident from the 
request made that year (19th September) to Nicolas V. by the 
Republic of Florence, at the instance of the Cypriot ambassador, 
that he would confer it upon the King’s son.! According to 


1 Ceterum cum idem orator exposuerit nobis prefatum regem cupere ut 
Nicosiensis ecclesia per sanctitatem vestram suo filio conferatur, supplicamus 
sanctitati vestre ut prefati regis preces in hac re exaudire dignemini. 
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one authority he succeeded his grand-uncle, Cardinal Hugues,! 

but a little reflection will show the inaccuracy of this statement. 

At the time of his death in 1473 Jacques is said to have been ¢, Boustron, 
thirty-three years of age and consequently must have been born ” 

in 1440. This would make him only two years old in 1442, 

when the Cardinal’s death took place. ' He is said to have heen Ibid., pp. 413, 
actually between sixteen and seventeen years of age when y goustron, 
created Archbishop.” Accordingly we may regard 1456 as the > 
probable date of his appointment. ‘This opinion, too, is con- 
siderably strengthened by the fact that he is represented a 

being already in occupation of the See in 1457, the year in 

which Charlotte’s first husband, John of Coimbra, is known to 

have died. His appointment was entirely due to the Queen, 
Helena,’ who hoped thereby to remove from her daughter’s 

path a dangerous rival to the throne. Jacques never felt any 
inclination or desire for an ecclesiastical life and, as his after 
history proves, severed on the first opportunity all connection 

with a calling so distasteful to him. He was placed in posses- 

sion by his father, without the customary formality of first 
awaiting the sanction of the Holy See. This confirmation he He gon, 
never succeeded in obtaining, though it was repeatedly de- p.32 
manded not only by Jean and Helena, but also by such power- 

ful states as Florence and Venice. He never proceeded beyond Tusignan, p. 


' 1] Re Giovanni non havendo figliuoli maschi legittimi, che il bastardo, et 
temendo che dopo la morte sua non facesse qualche insulto, essendo morto in 
quelli giorni il suo Zio fratello del padre, Ugo Cardinale di Santo Andrea. 
ch’era Arcivescovo di Cipro, pero fece elegger’ il predetto bastardo per Arcives- 
covo, et lo fece consecrare di Epistola. 


£ ~ 2 ~ - 
2 6rotos "AmooroAés ATov xpdvev 1¢’, Kal 6 pe Tovavns SSwkév tov Thy apxi- 


eMLTKOTHY Le OVAMLS Tats pevTats Kal SéxaTa. 

Ma come venne in eta di 15 anni, essendo vacato l’arcivescovato de Cipro, il 
re glielo conferitte, e mando al pontefice a confermaglielo; e per metterlo al 
possesso, lo mando a stare in arcivescovato con suo maestro, e gli dette anco il 
possesso delle intrate di quello. 

The term ’Amogrodés. used of Jacques by Geo. Boustron appears equivalent 
to the ‘‘ postulato over eletto arcivescovo ”’ of Florio Boustron. 


3 El padre l’investi dell’ arcivescovado de Nicossia, cioé el fese Postulato, malipiero 
che viene a dir eletto per dover esser creado arcivescovo de Nicossia, e’l fese Annali Veneti 


(Archivio 
consagrar da 4 ordeni a persuasion d’Helena so mogier, e anche perché ghe Btorico 
pareva anch’a esso che’l fosse homo desideroso de comander. meri ree 


Ut primum enim sapere aliquid ceepit, videns patrem mentis inopem ex matri- oa »P. 

monio virili prole carere, ad regnum aspiravit : indignum existimans, aut sororem 
sibi, aut sororis virum preeferri. Quod presagiens Helena viro persuaserat, ut 
filium regni cupidum extra matrimonium natum ecclesiz traderet, et sacris 
ordinibus initiaret; sic futurum, ut regnandi spem poneret. Vacua per id 
temporis pastoris regimine ecclesia Nicosiensis erat, hanc Jacobo spondent, 
postularique presulem curant atque in possessionem deducunt; quod Romana 
ecclesia nunquam ratum habuit. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1212. 


Raynaldi, ad 


ann. 1459, No. 
85. 


Du Cange, F. 
d’outre Mer, 
p. 853. 


Quien, 0.C. 
iii., 1212. 


Tbid. 
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the grade of subdeacon! or attempted to exercise the spiritual 
duties of his office, which he left entirely to his vicar-general,” 
contenting himself with merely enjoying the income of his pre- 
ferment. After the death of his father he speedily renounced 
the primacy, as is known, and successfully disputed with his 
half-sister the possession of the throne. 


The Court of Rome, which never recognised the appointment 
of Jacques, placed the three following successively in charge of 
the archdiocese. As there is no evidence that they were ever 
really in possession they should not perhaps strictly be reckoned 
in the lists of actual occupants of the See. 

Isidore, the first, was that famous Greek ecclesiastic, formerly 
Metropolitan of Kieff, who afterwards became Cardinal Bishop 
of Sabina and titular Latin Patriarch of Constantinople. He 
was one of those Oriental prelates like Bessarion, who laboured 
at the Council of Florence to reunite the dissentient Churches 
of the East and West. On his escape after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks he was presented by Pius II. with 
the Sees of Negroponte and Nikosia about 1460. He resided 
at Rome, where he died on 27th April, 1463. 


26. Antonio T'uneto from his name is surmised to have been 
a native of Sicily. In a document dated in February, 1464, 
authorising him to consecrate a church on behalf of the Bishop 
of Syracuse, then a prisoner in the hands of the African Mo- 
hammedans, he is described as Archbishop of Nikosia. He is 
placed by Du Cange after Guillaume Goneme. 


Giovanni Francesco Brusato, the successor of 'Tuneto, belonged 
to a noble family of Verona. ‘Through the influence of his 
uncle, Cardinal Bartolommeo della Rovere, he was appointed in 
1463 (15th August) to the See of Casano in Calabria, whence 
he was shortly afterwards transferred to that of Nikosia. He 
died at Rome in 1477, aged forty-four years. His name is un- — 
noticed by Du Cange. 


1“ Giacomo bastardo del Re Giovanni fu eletto arcivescovo di Cipro, et 
consecrato a Subdiacono.” 
2The name of this individual was Antonio Salvani (Avtwyn Zovdouvdyn). 


Geo. Boustron (p. 427) calls him 6 aBixdpns tis aylas Sopias, while Florio 
Boustron (p. 380) describes him as ‘‘ canonico e vicario del domo”’, 
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Guillaume Goneme, an Augustinian friar and member of a noble Pacts 


Cypriot family, is said to have been a professor of theology at ® Be 
Nikosia in 1484. <A great favourite with Jean IT. he had been ii, 1213. 


eo. Boustron, 


obliged through court intrigues to withdraw to Rhodes, where 8 p, is 


Fi. pourmnea 
he attached himself to the young Jacques, whose counsellor and Po3%ano, ub. 


abettor he became.! One of the first acts of the usurper on his ¢ EP plssa | 


. € hie eiae p. 445, 
invasion of Cyprus in 1460 was to appoint Goneme to the See yy sustron, 


of Nikosia as a reward for his services. Though he bore the p-394 
title of Archbishop, yet as Cardinal Isidore ‘then held the 
diocese in commendam he was regarded as an intruder by Rome, 
which continued to appoint to it without reference to him. 
He is styled,® it is true, in many documents before 1467 as wia., p. 4. 
Archbishop, but it was not until that year that his position as 

such was recognised by the Papacy. In the opinion of De Mas 


Latrie this change of attitude was due to the action of Venice, 


which at that period was in close alliance with Jacques. ‘The 
new Pope, Paul II.,* as a citizen of that Republic, would natur- 
ally be more amenable to her persuasion than his predecessor, 
Pius II., who steadily refused to entertain such a suggestion. 
Goneme is known to have visited Europe in 1466, and it 1s H. de Chyp., 
possible he may then have made his submission in person to the 
Holy See.® That same year, or the beginning of next, he was 


1 kal roy Kaipdy éexetvoy ebpioxetoy eis Thy Kimpoy vas Kaddynpos dvéuari ppée 


Tiram Touvéues tod Savrayovoth, 6 motos Hrov woAAG ayamnuévos me Toy pe 
TCovdyynv. Kal as ylov ntevpere, bri els Tals avdddes ebpioxovta: pweyddats (hdas, 
téoov hkevpay va woloovy Kal ed@gav Thy dpe TiAtdu amd Thy avahy Tov pyyds, Kal 
amd thy twapamdverty Tov éemijryey eis Thy Pddov, Kal OwpavTd Tov elyxdy Tov TOAAG 
axpiBdv. Kal Owpdvtd tov 6 ’AmooréAes Emoikéy Tov TWOAAHY Timhy Kal Taca 
amAacipiv. 

E ritirandosi all’hora a Rhodi fra Guglielmo Gonnem, dell’ ordine di Santo 
Agostino, huomo di grand’ ingegno, e molto amato da tutti, il quale stando in 
Cipro era molto accarezzato dal re Gioanne; ma li invidiosi che sempre odiono 
li favoriti fecero che lo scacciarono da Cipro; et havendolo trovato l’eletto si fe 
grate accoglienze. 


2 Kal rov ppé TiAtau éroikev tov apxiemioxoroy THs Acvkovotas. 
E fra Giulano fu ordinato arcivescovo di Cipro. 


’ In the articles of capitulation for Famagusta approved by Jacques II. on 
6th Jan., 1464, he is styled: ‘‘ reverendissimo in Cristo patre et domino domino 
Gugliermo Gonem, archiepiscopo Nicosiensi”’ 

The dispossessed Charlotte in a letter dated 1st Sept., 1464, Shick lapsed Guichenon, 
alludes to him as ‘‘ Gonent, que se dit arssevesque de Nicossie ” pee eT 


4 His name before assuming the tiara was Pietro Barbo. 


> He was sent to Venice, among other reasons by Jacques II., to offer his 
assistance to the Republic in the war against the Turks and to consult the 
Signory about his contemplated marriage with Zoe, daughter of Thomas 
Palzologos, despot of the Morea and brother of Constantine, last Emperor of 
Constantinople. 
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appointed by Paul II. to administer the temporalities of the 
diocese of Nikosia and in the latter year, on the presumed 
resignation of Brusato, was also canonically chosen as its head 
(16th May, 1467). He was a few days later (27th May) further 
entrusted by the General of his Order with the estat listens 
of the fraternity situated in Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. He 
does not appear to have long held the See after he had been 


Geo, Boustron, legally installed. As his death did not occur until 14th Sep- 


Hist. de 
Chyp., iii., p. 
310. 


hort 0.C. 


Du Cange, 
penne, p. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1213. 


Bosio, parte 2, 
lib. ix, » p. 266. 


Lusignan, p. 
15 ir if 


Tbid., p. 65 (a). 


Geo. apihrobaean 
p. 440 


Pricey oe p. 
64 (a). 


Ibid., p. 64(b). 


tember, 1473— just two months after that of his friend and 

atron 1 and the See is known to have been vacant in 1469, he 
is thought to have voluntarily resigned it and reverted to his 
old monastic life. His burial took place at Nikosia in the 
monastery belonging to his Order, an establishment of which he 
had always been a munificent heparin 

A considerable amount of confusion exists with regard to 
this personage. For some inexplicable reason Lusignan, who 
begins by giving him his right name of Guglielmo Guneme, 
seems to forget it a few pages later on, calling him instead 
Klias, or Helias, to the complete exclusion ‘BE the other. Misled 
, by is Le Quien has supposed the names to represent two sepa- 
rate individuals, whereas the contrary can be easily proved.? 


Q7. Louis Perez Fabricius, the successor of Goneme, was a 
Spaniard by birth and brother of Jean Perez Fabricius, whom 
‘Jacques II. had created Count of Jaffa and the Karpasos and 
premier baron of Cyprus. ‘The new Archbishop even before his 
elevation to the primacy had proved himself a determined 
opponent of Venice, whose ambitious designs upon the island 


1 Kai thy abtiy jucpay (thy 18’ coetreBpiov a,voy’, 14th Sep., 1473), éeméBavev 
6 ppe TiArdam, wad Oavdy roy eis Toy Savt ’Ayovorhy, 6 motos emotkey moAAG KaAd 
eis TO adTdy movaorhply, Kal ewotkey Kal TO ~evodoxetoyv, kal apiKev kal Evay xwpioy * 
Kal apijkey Kovmepodpides toy mwdAtoyv Tovs Bevetixous, kal tov bie TS peydAns 
exkAnolas, kal Tov &Bixdpny THs meydAns exkAnotas. 

Bosio says that Gonéme was sent by Jacques tothe Grand Master at Rhodes 
in 1472. He, however, apparently describes him as ‘‘ Fra Guglielmo Govene 


eletto vescovo di Pafo”’. (Cf. Bps. of Paphos, No. 23.) 


2In proof of this statement may be adduced the fact that Etienne de 
Lusignan, who professes to follow as his authority George Boustron, the 
secretary of Jacques II., in his account of the flight of the latter from Nikosia 
on 12th Oct., 1458, mentions among his companions Fra Elia Gunomen. In the 
original version of this event this person is called @pé TiAidu. As examples of 
Lusignan’s confusion between Guglielmo and Elia may be cited the following 
passages :— 

‘‘I]_ bastardo—spesso si consigliava con Fra Guglielmo Guneme suo in- 
trinseco”’ 

‘‘Fra Helia era il consigliatore del bastardo di far cio che egli a fatto.” 
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he strove hard to defeat. That the Republic recognised in 

him a most formidable adversary may be inferred from the fact Hist, de 
that in 1469 (3rd June) the Signory, in evident allusion to him, 07°" "" 
requested the Holy See not to appoint a Catalan to the then 

vacant archbishopric.t| ‘The exact date of his accession cannot 

be accurately determined. As Paul II., a Venetian, would be 
disinclined to sanction an appointment so manifestly distasteful 

to his fellow-countrymen, De Mas Latrie inclines to the opinion 

that it must have occurred after the election of his successor, 

Sixtus IV. (9th August, 1471). Loredano postpones it till Loredano, lib 
after the death of anarie in 1473. But a Bull of Sixtus IV. mist ae 
dated 1472 proves that he was certainly in occupation at that x ea erhe®: 
time.” The two Boustrons on the other hand record that he§ ceo, cranny 
was Archbishop when sent by Jacques in 1471 as an envoy to PL oust, 
the Pope.*? In reply to this De Mas Latrie asserts that he 

has discovered at Venice the original letter of Jacques accredit- Documents | 
ing Fabricius to the Holy See, which is dated 27th December, #7, ,, 
1472. Being forced to secretly quit Cyprus towards the end of Gietestr, 
the following year for his share in the murders at Famagusta, 237°" 
he retired to the dominions of the Neapolitan king, Ferdinand, p, 08 rape 
for whose illegitimate son he had previously endeavoured to Bi Boustron, 
secure the throne of Cyprus. From that safe retreat he ee) 

not to devise plots for the overthrow of Venetian supremacy in 

the island. Neither the period nor the place of his death is 

known. ‘The fact that the See was again vacant in 14°76 may 

give a possible clue to the former. Le Quien and the editor of 

Du Cange are under the mistaken impression that he died at 

Milan on 25th July, 1506, aged seventy-five years. But the 
individual to whom they refer, as will be shown later on, is 
Cardinal Luigi Podocatoro, who, though a Cypriot, was never 
Archbishop of Nikosia. 


28. Vittore Marcello belonged to a noble family of Venice, 
one of whose members, Nicolo Marcello,* had but recently filled 


1 Quod ne archiepiscopatus Cypri non proveniat ad quemdam Catellanum, 
sicuti querit rex Ferdinandus, ut facilius machinationes sue in illo regno habeant 
locum, sicut etiam summus pontifex de hac re motizavit oratori nostro, etc. 

2 Nos igitur, ad quos pertinet nedum ipsius ecclesie ac venerabilis fratris 
nostri Ludovici, archiepiscopi Nicosiensis, ac successorum suorum archiepisco- 
porum Nicosiensium, suffraganeorum suorum Latinorum episcoporum, provinciz 
Nicosiensis, jura et honores defendere, etc. 

3 Kal Th expoviay a,voa’ érepev Toy apxiemicKoroy els Thy Pouny. K.T.A, 

E pero mando Varcivescovo de Nicosia, Aluise Fabrices, fratello del conte del 
Carpasso; e ando a Roma, etc. 


4 Nicold Marcello was Doge from 1473 to 1474. 
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Nouveaux, p. 
356. 


Tbid., p. 488. 


Tbid., p. 492. 
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the highest office in the Republic. Though the exact date of 
his accession is uncertain, a list of the Archbishops of Venetian 
nationality connects him with the See in 1477. On 11th May, 
1476, the Government of the Republic, through its ambassador at 
Rome, signified to the Pope its approval of his rumoured selection 
of Marcello, then Prothonotary Apostolic, to fill the vacant See. 
But on 14th July in the following year he was still only Arch- 
bishop designate and had not yet Veft Venice, as is evident from 
the senators directions to the Queen and her Venetian advisers 
to surrender to his representative the diocese of Nikosia with its 
temporalities. Marcello’s death is supposed to have occurred in 
Cyprus in 1483, or the beginning of 1484. His name is omitted 
both by Du Cange and Le Quien. 


29. Benedetto Soranzo, a member of one of the leading 
families of Venice,! was a resident in Rome since 1470, and had 
acted as Prothonotary of the Papal Chancellory since 1481. ‘The 
candidate originally chosen by the Venetian authorities to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Marcello was Nicolo Donato, 
then Bishop of Limassol. But, owing to the strained relations 
at that time existing between the Court of Rome and the Re- 
public, Sixtus IV. passed him over in favour of Soranzo, who 
was selected in a secret consistory held on 2nd June, 1484.? 
Donato was transferred instead to the Patriarchate of Aquileia, 
in place of the papal candidate, Hermolao Barbaro, formerly 
Venetian ambassador at Rome, whose nomination the Republic 
refused to accept. The regard in which Soranzo was held by 
the Holy See led to his arrest by the Venetian authorities at 
Ravenna in June, 1484, on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with the Pope. ‘Though released after a short captivity at 
Venice he was not recognised as Archbishop until the accession 
of Innocent VIII. had removed the causes of dispute between 
the Papacy and the Republic. Even then, in spite of repeated 
requests to be allowed to proceed to Cyprus in discharge of the 
duties of his office, he was refused permission. Disgusted with 
the treatment to which he was subjected, he at length returned 


1 A member of the family, Giovanni Soranzo, was Doge from 1312 to 1329. 


2 For continuing the war against Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, contrary to 
his orders Sixtus placed Venice under an interdict on 22nd June, 1483, with a 


- further threat of excommunication if within fifteen days the Republic did not 


raise the siege of Ferrara. The Council of Ten adopted the most stringent 
measures to prevent the Papal Bull from being proclaimed, or even known, in 
Venice. After the death of Sixtus in August, 1484, his successor, Innocent VIII., 
lost no time in removing the sentence. 
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to Rome and resumed his former position at the Papal Court, 
nor would he again relinquish it’ when at last pressed to visit his 
diocese. He died at Rome suddenly on 6th July, 1495, aged 
forty-eight years, and was buried in the Church of Sta. Maria 
della Minerva. His epitaph describes him as Archbishop of 
Nikosia, papal secretary to Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. 
and assistant prelate. His name is omitted by Le Quien, while 
by Du Cange he is called Superanzo. 


30. Sebastiano Priuli. According to Malipiero, the See on re quien, 0.¢, 
the death of Soranzo was first bestowed upon Cardinal Domenico 5." neste 
Grimani, then holder of the See of Paphos tn commendam. "This 3eeve™* °- 
on his promotion he is said to have resigned in favour of his 
chamberlain, Giacomo di Pesaro. De Mas Latrie, however, 
doubts the accuracy of this statement, since, though Pesaro was 
certainly Bishop of Paphos, there is no evidence that Grimani 
was ever in possession of the diocese of Nikosia. Sebastiano 
Priuli, the actual successor of Soranzo, was a relative of that 
Francesco Priuli, who had‘ received the abdication of Queen 
Catarina in 1489. Ughelli reports that Jerome Aleander, Ughelli Talia 
Bishop of Brindisi, was “summoned ‘to’ Venice in’1498 to teach bo 39. 
Priuli Greek, no dotbt with a view to qualifying him for his & chy. “ih yh 
duties in Cyprus. 1 But this seems after all to have been a work ™ 
of supererogation, as his pupil never visited his diocese, but 
fixing his residence at Venice enjoyed it in commendam. He died 
at Rome on 2nd October, 1502, aged forty-two years, and was 
buried in the Church of San Michele di Murano. 


31. Aldobrandino Orsini belonged to. the famous Roman tre quien, o.., 
family of that name. At the time of his appointment to the >.” 


Documents 


See his father, Nicolo Aldobrandino Orsini, Count of Pitigliano, Norve™ p- 
was generalissimo of the Venetian forces.2,_ He himself was lord 
of Morlupi, a place situated in the diocese of Nepi and not far 


! From a document of 1496 (6th Oct.), Priuli would appear to have been then 
in occupation of the See, though not in residence: , ‘‘ Venerabilis domini Grati 
de Colinis, vicarii ac intervenientis nomine reverendissimi in Christo patris 
domini ‘Sebastiani de Priolis, Dei et Apostolice Sedis gratia, archiepiscopi 
Leucosiensis”. In asecond document of the following year (20th Nov.) he is 
described as: ‘‘reverendissimo in Christo padre Sebastiano de Priolis, meri- 
tissimo arcivescovo Nicosiense”’, 


2 Nicolo Aldobrandino Orsini, Count of Pitigliano, in conjunction with Barto- 
lommeo d’ Alviano commanded the Venetian forces during the war known as the 
League of Cambray. The two generals sustained a crushing defeat from the 
French at the battle of Vailate, or Agnadello, on 14th May, 1509. Orsini died 
in Feb. 1510. 


36 
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from Rome. On account of the eminent services of his father 
the Republic requested the Holy See to bestow upon the son, 
then Prothonotary Apostolic, some ecclesiastical preferment with- 
in the Venetian territories.'. The death of Priuli affording an 
opportunity of acceding to this request Orsini was immediately 
appointed to the vacant See (8th October, 1502). He con- 
tinued to reside at Rome after his promotion, but seems to have 
visited the diocese at least on one occasion, though the duration 
of his stay is not known. On his return to Rome he took part in 
the fifth Lateran Council under Julius II. and Leo X. Some 
time in the autumn of 1523 he is said to have resigned the See 
of Nikosia for a canonry at St. Peter’s. In addition to the 
canonry he was Prior of the Church of Sta. Agnese in Navona 
at Rome and Abbot of San Lorenzo, outside the walls of 
Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples. His death took place 
about 1528. 


32. Livio Podocatoro, was a Cypriot and belonged to a family 
of Greek origin long settled in that island. In 1502 (29th 
October), on the resignation of his uncle, Luigi Podocatoro, he 
became a canon of the Cathedral of Padua. In 1513 he was 
appointed Abbot 2 commendam of the Monastery of St. Gall 
at Moggio in Friuli, a preferment which he continued to hold 
after his promotion to Nikosia. The following year he was 
further invested with a canonry at Treviso, and in 1524 (5th 
October), was nominated Archbishop of Nikosia on the resigna- 
tion of Aldobrandino Orsini. After holding the See till 1553, 
which, like his predecessors, he did in commendam, he resigned in 
favour of his brother, Cesare, and returned to Venice, where he 
died on 10th January, 1556. Du Cange, however, makes his 
death to have occurred on 19th January, 1555, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, and further states that he was buried in the 
Church of San Sebastiano in that city. De Mas Latrie says that 
Le Quien and the editors of Du Cange have confused Livio 
Podocatoro with the two following, viz. :— 

(1) Cardinal Luigi Podocatoro, who, though his uncle, wasin 
no way connected with the Cypriot Church. This individual, 
born in Cyprus in 1430, studied at Padua University, of which 


1 Decretum fuit alias per hoc consilium, ob bene merita et prestantes 
conditiones illustrissimi domini comitis Pitigliani, gubernationis generalis 
copiarum nostrarum, commendare Beatitudini Pontificie reverendum dominum 
Aldrovandinum, ejus filium, apostolicum prothonotarium, ad consecutionem 
alicujus ecclesie seu beneficii in ditione nostra. 
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he became rector in 1460. Appointed to the See of Capaccio 
by Sixtus IV. in 1483 and created Cardinal Priest of 8. Agatha 
by Alexander VI. in 1500 (28th September), he was in 1502 


presented to a canonry in the Cathedral of Padua. Resigning 


this soon afterwards in favour of his nephew, Livio, he was in 
1503, or the following year, presented to the See of Benevento 
by Julius HI. The date and place of his death have been vari- 
ously recorded. Some say that it occurred at Milan in 1504, 
others at Rome in 1506. 


(2) Louis Perez Fabricius, a complete stranger to the family of 


Podocatoro, whose Christian name causes him to be confounded 
sometimes with the uncle Luigi Podocatoro, and at others with 
the nephew Livio. 


Guido Bruno, a Dominican of Cortona, is said by Le Quien Le Quien, 0.€., 


on the authority of Fontana to have been nominated to the See- 
of Nikosia by Clement VII. in 1530. If it be true, however, 
that Luigi Podocatoro’s tenure lasted from 1524 to 1553 it is 
manifestly impossible that Bruno can have any claim to rank 
among the Latin metropolitans of Cyprus. His name is not 
mentioned by Du Cange. 


33. Cesare Podocatoro, 1. whose favour his brother Livio is documents 


said to have resigned the archdiocese, was a knight of Malta. 
According to De Mas Latrie very fee is known concerning him. 
The Bulls appointing him to the See are dated 24th August, 1553, 


el p. 


while the authorisation of the Republic permitting him to take mia,, p. 514. 


possession of the temporalities is dated 2nd January, 1554. It is 
doubtful whether he was ever really invested with the archi- 
episcopal dignity, since in his will drawn up 16th November, 
1557, four days before his death, he only styles himself Arch- 
bishop-designate of Nikosia. Omitted by Du Cange and Le 
Quien. 


34. Lilppo II.) Mocenigo, the last Latin primate of Cyprus, pu Canse, 


Luigi Mocenigo. His promotion to the See most probably 


took place at the beginning of 1560, during the pontificate of Doe 


Pius IV. In 1563 he assisted at the closing sessions of the 38 
Council of Trent. After the capture of Cyprus he spent some 
time in Rome, eventually settling down at Venice. He died on 
Ist June, 1586, in the seventy-third year of his age, and was 


Famill 
was the son of Pietro Mocenigo and a near relative of the Doge, 35.” 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1215. 


uments 


veaux, p. 
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buried in the church of Rua, a small place in the environs of 
Padua. Le Quien, however, places his death nearly ten years 
earlier, viz., in 1577.) 


The Bishops of Paphos. 


Cart de 8. 


Sophie, No. 2 1. The name of the first occupant of the See is unknown. 


chyp., iii, ». He was one of the two delegates entrusted by Celestine TI. 
with the establishment of the Latin Church in Cyprus. With the 
exception that he had been Archdeacon of Laodicea previous to 
his appointment to the diocese of Paphos nothing further is 
known of him. He is described in the Bulls of 1196 and 1197 


by the initial letter (B) of his name only.” De Mas Latrie 
alone mentions him. 


2. Martin? was present at the Convention held in 1220 
between the nobles and clergy, as we learn from the document 
_ nape relating to it drawn up at Limassol in October of that year, 


Sophie, No. %5 and from Cardinal Pelagius’ confirmation of it dated at Fama- 


ii, 612, Noe). gusta, 14th September, 1222. De Mas Latrie alone mentions 
him. 


3. Nameunknown. Perhaps Jean. His initial (J) only has 
Cart. de 8. : , ote 
Sophie, no. been preserved in a document conveying a decision of Gerold, 


(H. oye 
ie ; : i VIL eet? , eo 
! Arcivescovi Veniziani di Nicosia o di Cipro. 


Nel 1382. Uncerto Micheli, fratello di Nicolao Micheli. 

1477. Victore Marcello. 

1484. Benedetto Soranzo, figlio di Giovanni Soranzo dal Banco et di Lucia 
Paruta. 

1496. Sebastiano Priuli, figlio di Pietro Priuli procuratore. 

1501. Aldobrandini Orsini, romano. 

1534. Livio Podocatoro, ciprioto, morto nel 1556. 

1552-1557. Cesare Podocatoro. 

1560. Philippo Mocenigo, fratello del doge Ludovico Mocenigo. 


2 He had previously been sent by Amaury to Rome to open negotiations on 
Cart. des. the subject with Celestine, as the following extract from the Papal Bull shows: 
OH hie; No.8 « Sane, quia, sicut ex tenore litterarum dilecti filii nobilis viri A. domini Cipri, 
nyse perpendimus evidenter, ipse Dei scientiam, ejus inspiratione dumtaxat, in 
sit singularitate fidei possidet, et romanam ecclesiam, caput et magistram ecclesiarum 
omnium recognoscens, Cipri insulam, cujus dominium divina potius credimus 
quam humana ei potestate collatum, a suis tandem erroribus suo diligenti studio 
revocatam a beluato fermentatorum scismate ad unitatem ortodoxe matris 
ecclesie reducere studio se contendit, sicut per dilectum filium magistrum B. 
archidiaconum Laodicensem, nuntium suum, virum utique providum et discretum, 

nobis est manifestius intimatum,”’ etc. 


3 His name is mentioned in piece No. 95 of the Cartulary, not in pro: 84, 
which contains the text of the Convention. 


as 


Scand eagles ae 
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Patriarch of Jerusalem, dated at Acre, 19th July, 1231. De 
Mas Latrie alone ro kigid him. Still presided over the See in 


1237: 
4. Jean Romain,' 1245. Previously Bishop of Bethlehem and tresor ae 


1 
Ascalon. col. 2208. 


5. Guy de Mimars. Mentioned by Du Cange alone in con- Ducange, 


nection with the See of Paphos. Le Quien, misled by a faulty re 
reading in the continuation of the history of Guillaume de Tyr, i {ar °° 
describes him as Bishop of Jaffa. He died in 1253.2 contin, & i 


Xxxiv.) c2i 
. 441 


(Recueil des 


6. Prerre de Charpigny, Chancellor ai Cyprus.’ His name is Sroleaen 
found in a deed drawn up in October, 1270,‘ wherein Hugues 4m=4i p. 202. 
II. provides for the maintenance of two priests to say daily saphie,N No. 56 


Chyp., 
masses in the cathedral at Nikosia for the souls of members of fi ii 2). 


the royal family. De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. He Rophieg Ne: ¥2 
appears to have still presided over the See in 1288. eaux, p. 350). 


7. Nicolas Hungarus. Wis name is found in a deed of sale Pais 


dated 10th September, 1292.6 He was present at the Synod % oe ae ao 
held in Limassol by Archbishop Gérard on 22nd September, Gains, Pa 
1298. pba ONO. 52 


1 The epitaph of Bartolommeo di Braganza, which exists in the Dominican Goneil,, xi. (2), 
church at Vicenza, gives him the title of Bishop of Paphos, Némosie (Limassol) 
and Vicenza. He was Bishop of Limassol in 1248 and, as the editor of Du 
Cange suggests, may have been placed in charge of the diocese of Paphos at 
the same time. 


2 “ Morite Guido, vescovo di Bapho.”’ 


* « Pierre, evesque de Baphe et cancelier du reaulme de Cipre.”’ 

He is evidently alluded to in a letter of Nicolas IV. to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem dated 26th April, 1291, under his initial as follows:  ‘‘ venerabili 
fratre nostro P. Paphensi episcopo, collectore decime in partibus illis”’ 


4 His name appears even earlier ina grant by Hugues III. to the Rote raers Rohricht 

No. 1368. 1269, Nov. Accon. Hugues III. rex Hierosolymitanus et Cypri, Hieroaat ee 
domui Hospitalis per manum magistri Hugues Revel locum prope Nimocium 35. 
situm, qui dicitur Domina Nostra de Combes, cum omnibus pertinentiis ac 
juribus concedit et sigillo confrmat. Datum per manum Petri (Pierre) episcopi 
Paphensis, cancellarii regni Cypri. 

The following epitaph discovered at Paphos in 1844 and now in the Musée 
de Cluny at Paris also records his occupation of the See :— 

‘‘ Brocardus: de: Charpigny: miles: pater: Paphiensis: episcopi: cujus: 
anima: requiescat: in: pace. Amen.” 

The family of Charpigny belonged to the Frank nobility of the Morea. 

5 Actum Nicosie, in magna camera domus archiepiscopalis, presentibus 
dominis reverendo patre domino Nicola Hungaro, Dei gratia Paphensi 
episcopo, etc. 
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tequien,o.c, 8. Robert, a native of Normandy and a member of the Domini- 
paca agg, can Order, was in occupation of the See about 1304. Omitted 


by Du Cange. 
Tresor de 9. N. de Montolif;| 1307. Simon de Montolif, who murdered 


Chronologie, 
co. 2203.’ Amaury de Lusignan, Prince of Tyre and Regent of Cyprus, in 


apRRRE SHaS 1310, was his brother. 


Du Cange, 10. Jacques was a witness to the marriage contract between 


Sono og, Perdinand of Majorca and Isabelle d’Ibelin, cousin of Henri II. 
fiat’ in 1315. His death occurred in 1322. 


Gams, p. 438. 
Du Cale 11. Amaury, a Tirrhbiscan! was elected by the chapter on the 
haaycal pk ate “ death of Jacques, the choice being approved by Giovanni del 


iil, 1217. Conte, Archbishop of Nikosia ad confirmed by John XXII. 
Amadt? p41 He was in company with Henri I. at the palace of Strovilo on 
Poe the day before the latter’s death, 30th March, 1324.? 


H. de Chypre, 12. Gérard was present at the ratification by Hugues IV. on 

hae: ea January, 1330, of the marriage contract between his eldest 
son,® Guy, Prince a Galilee, and Marie, daughter of Louis L, 
Duke de Bourbon. De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


Du Cange, 13. Eudes (Odo) was present at a Synod held in Nikosia by 

36 ~© Archbishop Elie in 1340, at which he is reported to have dis- 

he Quien, OC sented from the first of the constitutions then passed, ‘ De 

Gams, p. 438. decimis integre solvendis”. Was still occupant of the See in 
1351, as is attested by a Page of Clement VI. dated 22nd Sep- 
arate of that year. 


rosor de 14. Hélie de Chambarlhac was one of the executors of the 
2203. vw. Will of Cardinal 'Talleyrand de Périgord in 1360. Was present 


zit, col Hie at the proclamation of Pierre II. as King of Cyprus in Nikosia 
on 24th December, 1371. Macheera, who has recorded this cir- 


Machera, pp. 
staan, cumstance, calls ae Ailes ré Kapprtrerran.* 


1 Messer Simon de Montoliffo, frattel del vescovo de Bapho, 


2 Amadi styles him: ‘‘ Fra Chamerin, vescovo de Bapho, frate minore” 
Wadding, Ann _ Previously to his elevation to the See he had been sent by Henri II. on a 
sr ot Nea vi. diplomatic mission to James II. King of Aragon. 


*«* Acta fuerunt hec Nicosie, in aula regis, in majori camera ipsius domini 
regis, presentibus reverendis in Christo patribus dominis Guillelmo Dei gratia 
episcopo Mimatensi, Gerardo eadem gratia episcopo Paphensi,”’ etc. 


4 rod émiokdrov THs Tdpov dvduart olp Ales TE Kapumerah. 


Strambaldi mentions him without, however, giving his name. 
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15. Pinus Ordelaffi was translated from Paphos to Cervia in te Quien, 0.C, 
Italy on 11th March, 1394. Gams, however, gives the date as gams, p. 438. 
the 10th March. His death occdaed in 1402. Omitted by 
Du Cange. 


16. Bertrand de Cadouin (1411), as we learn from a letter of re quien, 0.c., 
Martin V. (5th May, 1428), was transferred by John XXIII. to ¢.. 5 


Gams, p. 438. 
the See of St. Flour, of which he was in possession in 1415 Tresor de 
Omitted by Du Cange. col. 2203. 

17. Jean, Archbishop of ‘Tarsus, administrator of the See, DuCange, 
died about 1428, or the following year. Se ais 

TH) 1318.43) 4) 

Gams, p. 438. 

8. Salomon, 1426. His death occurred before 5th May, aU 

Chronologie, 

] 498} col. 2203. 


19. Angelo, a native of Narni in Italy and a member of the pucange, 
Familles, p. 


Order of St. Francis, was appointed to the See by Martin V. on 86. — 
5th May, 1428. His death occurred between 1485 and 1439. twas!” 
Gams, p. 438. 


90. Antoine witnessed the marriage contract between Anne Bestia 


de Lusignan, sister of King Jean II. and Louis, Count of Genoa, x sy pe 

uicnenon, 

at So ale on Ist January, 1432, a leone rallye which ine Bist. de 
(0) 


Cange, however, attributes to ie predecessor. His name is inp. 64 
not to be found in the T'’résor de Chronologie. 


21. Michael de Castellacio, a member of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, is recorded as ‘being in occupation of the See in Bi de Chyp, 
1463, of which he seems to ies retained possession in 1468 
(13th October). He witnessed the articles of capitulation mia, p. 26s. 
relative to the surrender of Famagusta to Jacques II., which 
were signed at Nikosia on 6th January, 1464.2 De Mes Latrie mia., p.172. 
alone menue him. 


1 He is said by Macheera to have fallen into the hands of the Greek insurgents, 
who took up arms after the defeat of Janus at Chierochitia in 1426, and to have 
received very rough treatment from them. 
‘O mickotos 6 Aativos 6 Ppe Zarauors emnyawvev mpos THY "Aumoxovaroy, Kal mene p. 
enlag ev Tov TO povoaroy TOU pe “AAEEN, kal exoupoedody Tov Kal édépay Tov, Kal 
emrotkdy Tov TOAAIY meydAny avtpothy, Kal éoxamiacey &rd Tov OdvaTor. 


2 « Reverent pére en Dieu messire frére Miquel de Castelacho, |’evesque latin 
de Baphe.”’ 


3 « Presentibus—reverendissimis dominis episcopis fratre Michaele de Castel- ri. Boustron, 
latio, decretorum doctore,”’ etc. Be ree 
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Tresor de 22. Prer re. 

Chron., c. 

2203. 

Du Cange, 23. Guillaume, an Augustinian, was tenant of the See in 
amilles, p. A é z A 

867. 1472. He is reported to have died in the following year. 
Le Quien, 0.C., 

iii., 1218. 

Gams, p. 438. ‘ : “ P . * 

Du Cange, 24. Antonio Manzoni, a Franciscan, was appointed by Sixtus 


a” 6©IV. in 1473, Le Quien and Gams say on 17th September, 
ii ius” -’ Whereas Du Cange places it two months. later, viz., 17th 
Gams, p. 438. November. 


ie Quien, 0.0, 25. Simon de Balcinola, a Dominican, was elected to the 
il 


Gams, p, 43, Alocese about 1485. Omitted by Du Cange. 


Tresor de 26. Antoie de Sorssons or de Sasson, January, 1488. 
203. 
Ibid. 27. Cardinal Domenico Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia in 


1498, administered the See before 1493. 


Du Gange,, 28. Giacomo di Pesaro (Pisauro in Du Cange), according to 

87. '  Malipiero was chamberlain to Cardinal Domenico Grimani 

ii iag’’ before his appointment to the See of Paphos. His name occurs 

Gams, p. 88. in a document dated 6th October, 1496. In 1502 he was ad- 
miral of the papal fleet operating against the Turks. ‘Took 
part in the fifth Lateran Council under Julius II. and Leo X. 
Died at Venice on 24th March, 1547, and was buried in the 
church of the Franciscans in that town. 


Tresor, Col. 99, 1548. Giovanni Maria Pesaro. 


tequin,0.c, 30. Pietro Contarini, a Venetian, appointed to the See in 


cams, p. a3, JUly, 1557 (September, Gams), appears to have resigned it in 
1563. Omitted by Du Cange. 


DuCange, 31. Francesco Contarini, a member of the same family, was 

ss.’ chosen as his successor in the same year. After displaying the 

iio’ °°” greatest heroism at the siege of Nikosia he died from wounds 

elit ty received. at, its capture. Both the Contarini subscribed the 

105 (6). decrees of the Council of Trent at its final session in 1563. Du 
Cange appears not to know his name. 


1M. de Mas Latrie says: ‘J’ai vu a la Bibliothéque S. Marc une lettre 
autographe ainsi datée :—‘ Ex Venetiis xxi, Aug., 1472. Petrus ep. Paphensis’ ”. 
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The Bishops of Limassol. 
T. 1197, N. Tresor de 


Chronologie. 


2. ‘I. in 1200. Perhaps the first occupant of the See. 

d. Foulques is the earliest known occupant of the See, though i ss" oo 
not the first in order of time. He seems to have been in posses- “°™* ? “*: 
sion about 1211.1. He was a brother of the Archbishop o ‘Shyp. fi 7. 
Nikosia, Eustorge de Montaigu. Omitted by Du Cange. 


4. ‘The name of his successor is unknown. He was present cart. aes. 
at the Convention held in 1220 between the nobles and clergy, 338.7 °°" 
and in the articles of agreement drawn up in October of that {f “da hyp, 
year is alluded to under the initial R. De Mas Latrie alone 


mentions him. 


5. Also unknown. Referred to as 'T’. in a decision of Gérold, cart. ae s. 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, published at Acre on 19th September, iso ce hie, No. 


t de 
1231. De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. Shyp., it. p. 


6. N. 1246. 


7. Bartolommeo di Braganza, a Dominican and member of a Le Quien, 0.C, 
noble family of Vicenza, occupied the See in 1248. On 18th aus nas 
January, 1256, he was translated by Alexander IV. to the 
bishopric of his native town, where he died in 1270, Omitted 


by Du Cange. 


8. Christian, Patriarch of Antioch and a Dominican, was }? 92 °-°. 


appointed administrator of the See by Alexander IV. on 11th Gams, p. ass, 
February, 1256, on account of the impoverishment of his own Sayhih 3 
See through the incursions of the Moslems. He was subse- pu cange, 

quently sim with four other members of his Order, in his own Bon Fi 
cathedral at the capture of Antioch by the Egyptian Sultan, ii, 1276.’ 


Bibars, on 29th May, 1268. Omitted by Du Cange. Baty sia 
2 


Mansi,Concil., 


9. Bérard. All that is known of this occupant of the See is tom, xxvi., 
that he was present at the provincial Synod held in Limassol on giz" °° 


22nd September, 1298, by Archbishop Gérard. Gams, p. 438. 


1 The editor of Du Cange says that he may have been appointed to the See pu cange, 
in 1215 or even from 1211, but that he certainly was in possession in 1239. The familles, p. 
erroneousness of this last statement is plainly proved from other sources. 


Machera, p. 
TT 


Amadi, p. 248. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 138. 


Amadi, p. 283, 
Fl. Boustrou, 
p. 164, 


Tresor de 
Chronologie. 


Amadi, p. 328. 


Du Cange, 
Familles,:p. 
858. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 195. 
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10. Prerre UI.) @ Erlant or de Herlant, as Le Quien writes the 
name, held the See in 1304. He was with Jacques de Molay,' 
Grand Master of the Templars, one of the two instigators of 
Amaury, Prince of Tyre, in his rebellion against his brother, Henri 
II. In 1308 (8th March) he was put by Clement V.? in charge of 
the See of Nikosia during the absence of Archbishop Gérard. “The 


editor of Du Cange seems at a loss whether to assign him pre- 


cedence over his successor Jean, and even hazards the conjecture 
that he may be the same as Piers de Pleine Chassaigne.? He 
explains, too, the surname of De Herlant, which he bore, as a 
possible corruption of Petrus de erase 


11. Geraud de Cros. His name occurs in the obituary of 
Clermont, Ferrand (2nd October). 


12. Zacco More,‘ is said by Amadi to have accompanied the 
Papal nuncio, Raymond de Pins,° to Armenia in 1310. to 
procure the iene of Henri II. 


1“ “Quolws kal 6 wictp TavoAdve 6 mickowos THs Aeuicod eouiKtitny merdy Tous: 


ral 6 Kopns THS Tbpou eixév Tov TOAAG axpiBdv.” 

‘‘Fu etiam Piero de Erlant, vescovo de Limisso, et questo fu uno de li conse- 
glieri di questa opera, et pero fu in la gratia del signor de Sur, dal quale hebbe 
molti apiaceri.”’ 

‘‘ L’autore di questa opera era il maestro del Tempio, fra Giacobo de Molei, 
et Piero de Erlant, vescovo di Limisso.”’ 


2«* A di 8 mazo fra Guido Severac, commandator del Hospital de San Joan, 
ha presentato una lettera al capitulo de la giesia de Nicosia, per la quale 
commandava l’Apostolo che Piero d’Erlante, vescovo de Limisso, fusse vicario 
de Nicosia della spiritualita et temporalita delle intrade et uscite della 
chiesia,’’ etc. 

‘‘Fra Guido Siverac, commendator dell’ Hospital de San Gioanne, ha 
portato queste nuove in Cipro, con una lettera del summo pontifice al capitolo 
della madre giesa de Nicosia, per la quale commandava che Pietro de Erlant, 
vescovo de Limisso, dovesse havere el governo delle intrade del arcivescovado.”’ 


* Cet éveque est celui que l’Oriens Christianus suppose étre Pierre de Herlant 
mentionné par Loredano aux années 1304, 1305, 1307. Peut-étre ce Pierre a-t-il 
été le prédécesseur de Jean, a moins que ce ne soit le méme que Pierre de 
Plaine Chassaigne, etc. 

Pierre de Pleine Chassaigne n’est pas nommé dans |]’Oriens Christianus 
parmi les évéques ou les administrateurs de l’église de Némosie. II se pourrait 
qu’il eat été designé ainsi dans quelques actes: Petrus de Hiérusalem, et que ce 
dernier mot, abrégé et mal lu, eit formé par corruption le surnom de Herlant. 


4 El signor de Sur li (?.e. Raymond de Pins) concesse l’andata, et fece metter 
in ordine una gallia, et mando con lui el vescovo de Limisso, messer Zacco 
More, et un canonico de Nicosia, messer Joan de Nores. 

Florio Boustron alludes to him without mentioning his name. ‘Il signor 
de Sur fece metter in ordine una galea, et mando con lui (i.e. Raymond de Pins) 
el vescovo de Limisso et un canonico de Nicosia.” 


> Raymond de Pins, Canon of Bazas and domestic chaplain to Clement V. 
was commissioned by that Pope to effect in conjunction with the Archbishop of 
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13. Jean, or Joan de la Lizza,' as Amadi calls him,? was present pu cange, 


Famill 
in 1315 at the marriage contract between Ferdinand of Majorca ss: “” 


and Isabelle d’ Ibelin, cousin of Henri II. Omitted by Le 4™*4 ?-% 
Quien and Gams. The editor of Du Cange is of opinion that 
he is the prelate alluded to by Le Quien as Pierre de Herlant. 


14. Pierre IT.) de Pleine Chassaig'ne, a Franciscan, Bishop of pu cange, 


beets pp 
Rodez and Patriarch of Jerusalem, is said by Du Cange in hiss 


account of the Bishops of Licance to have administered that 
diocese in 1316, while in his list of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem 
he is represented as administrator of the archdiocese of Nikosia. 
The discrepancy may possibly have arisen through a confusion 
between the names Némosie and Nicosie. Hass tenure of the 
See of Limassol seems to have been a short one. Omitted by 
Le Quien,*? Gams, and the T’résor de Chronologie. 


15. Guillawme, a Carmelite, was translated from the See of te guien,o.c., 
Limassol to that of Castellana in 1324 (21st February), whence gars » 439, 
he was again removed to Isernia in 1332 (15th October). Gams, 
however, declares that his first translation was to Venice. 


Omitted by Du Cange. 


Thebes a reconciliation between Henri II. and his brother, the Prince of Tyre. 
He landed at Famagusta on 4th March, 1310, and dying on Ist Jan., 1311, was 
buried in the Dominican monastery at Nikosia. 


1 Between Zacco More and Frére Jean the Trésor de Chronologie places 
Hugues de Bedouin, whom it describes as a Minorite. The only person of this 
name known to have existed at the period was a layman, one of the most devoted 
adherents of Henri II., whom he accompanied into exile to Armenia in 13009, 
subsequently becoming Admiral of Cyprus. The error has most probably 
arisen from the ambiguity of the language employed by Wadding. ‘‘ Hoc anno Wadding, 

Ann. Min., 

(1314) misit Henricus Rex Cyprius Episcopum Nimociensem, Hugonem de tom. vi, p- 
Beduinis, et fratrem Aymericum Minoritam (quem infra dicemus ad Episcopatum 224. 
Paphensem assumptum, multa prudenter in illis partibus prestitisse) Legatos 
ad Jacobum Regem Aragoniz hujus nominis II., ut de sorore sua Maria Jacobo 
desponsanda ultimas tabulas conficerent,” etc. 

Reference, however, to Amadi shows that the prelate in question bore the 
name of Joan de la Lizza. That Du Cange does not regard Hugues as an 
ecclesiastic is proved by his remark in connection with this event when speak- 
ing of him in his notice of the family of De Bedouin: ‘‘ Henry roi de Cypre pu Cange, 
Venvoya avec l’evesque de Nimocie,” etc. Ferien & 


2 «Tl mese di frever (1314) mando il re soi ambassatori al re de Aragona, con 


li ambassatori del ditto re de Aragona, quali ambassatori erano fra Joan de la 
Lizza, vescovo de Limisso, messer Hugo Baduin et doi frati Menori.” 

He seems to have been ‘previously Prior of the Hospitallers, being mentioned ger pp. 
in two paneee® by Amadi as ‘“‘fra Joan della Lizza, prior del Hospital or del 
Convento” 


Se Onsen; however, reckons him among the administrators of the See of 
Nikosia. 
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tequien,o.c, 16. Raymond Bequin, a native of Toulouse and a Dominican, 
ies qn ago, WAS appointed to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem in 1324 by 
Ducang, John XXII., who at the same time granted him the administra- 
i334.” tion of the diocese of Limassol for his support.! He had 
previously since 1321 acted as major-domo at the Papal Court. 
He died in Cyprus in 1828. Omitted by Du Cange from the 


list of Bishops of Limassol. 


Hist. de 17. Barthélemy, canon and precentor of the Cathedral of Fama- 
Pur p.399, guSta,” is described in a treaty entered into between Hugues IV. 
and the Genoese in 1329 (16th February), as Bishop designate 


of Limassol. Whether his election was ever confirmed it is 
impossible to say. De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


Ducange, 18. Prerre (I1T.) de la Palu, a Dominican and member of the 
859. noble family of Varambon, was created in 1329 Patriarch of Jeru- 
ii iaet265” salem on the decease of Raymond Bequin, and shortly afterwards 
pa bak gs ou entrusted with the administration of the See of Limassol. His 
Familles,p. name occurs as administrator® in the ratification by Hugues 
nist.de IV. in 1330 (14th January) of the marriage contract between 
mye" Guy de Lusignan, Prince of Galilee, his eldest son, and 
Marie, daughter of Louis, Duke de Bourbon. He left 
Cyprus for France in 1337 to administer the See of Con- 
Echard Script. SCVAUNS. Gams, however, Says that his departure took place 
tom. i, p. 603 about 1340. He died in ey is on 31st January, 1342. Wrote a 
history of the Crusades entitled Liber bellorum Domini. Du 
Cange mistakenly places him after Itier de Nabinaux and 


makes his death to have occurred in 1347. 


Du Cange, 19. Lambertino Baldoino della Cecca was a native of Bologna. 
‘oe, Ln 1328 while still a canon of the Cathedral of Famagusta he 


858. 
De Quien, 0.C., 


Bass, ago, Was sent by Hugues IV. into France, as one of three commis- 


Git, te pp. Sloners,* to arrange a marriage between Guy de Lusignan and 


ple or Marie de Bourbon. In 1340, or perhaps even earlier, he was 
Conc, x2), created Bishop of Limassol, as. we find him present as such at 


1 Du Cange asserts that it was the See of Nikosia he was entrusted with. 

2 Venerabili viro domino Bartolomeo canonico et cantore ecclesie Fama- 
guste, et electo in episcopum ecclesie Nimociensis.”’ 

3 Reverendo in Christo patre domino fratre Petro Dei gratia patriarcha 
Jerosolimitano et administratore ecclesie Nimociensis.”’ 

4“ Venerabilem Lambertinum de Bononia canonicum Famagustanum.” 

“Venerable homme Monsieur Lambertin de Boloigne chanoine de Fama- 
guste. 
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the Synod held at Nikosia by Archbishop Elie de Nabinaux nist. ae 


on 17th January of that year. The following year he was ca aa 
again despatched into Europe by Hugues to enlist the Republic 

of Venice and the Papacy in an alliance with the Christian 
powers of the Levant against the rising empire of the Turks.! 

In 1344 (3rd November) he was translated by Clement VI. to 
Brescia, where he died on 3rd September, 1348. 


20. I rer de Nabinaux, a Franciscan and cousin of Arch- pu cange, 
bishop Elie, was elected to the vacancy on 8rd November, 1344, ss." 


and subsequently transferred to Famagusta by Clement VI. in ie en Deb 


1346. His death is supposed to have occurred in 1354. ote! 


21. Leodegar, whom Du Cange calls Leger, was bishop of the pu cange, 
diocese on 22nd September, 1351 (Gams, November). He was Be Me 


still in occupation of the See in 1353. iii. 1228, 


Gams, p. 439. 
22. Guy @Ibelin, brother of the Seigneur of Arsuf, officiated at macnera, pp. 
the coronation of Piers I. in the Cathedral of Sanita Sophia at Strambaldi, 
Nikosia on 24th November, 1359.2 His name occurs also some ™ 
months later (16th August, 1360), as one of the witnesses to the nist. ae 
confirmation by Pierre I. of the privileges accorded to the x0?’ "'? 
Venetians in 1306.2. De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


23. Aymar de la Voulte (18th August, 1367), whom Macheera tresor ae 


7 PAS ‘ onologie. 
calls Enimar,* was present at the recognition of Pierre IL. as Machera, p. 


King on 24th December, 1371. In 1374 he was translated to 
Grasse, and in 1379 to Marseilles. 


24. Nicolas I.) Thomas de Ammanatis, called Ammanatus by Le pu es 
Quien and Gams, assumed in 1376 the title of Bishop designate a. " 
of Limassol. In 1380 he was translated by Clement VII. to the iif2t228°°°" 


Gams, p. 439. 


1<Tambertinum eadem (7.e. Dei) gratia episcopum Nimociensem.” 


* €orepOny 6 pe Thep ™ Kupiarh TH KS voeuBpiou a,Tv0’ (2 24th Nov., 1359) Xpiorrob 
amo XELpos- TOU ppe Tei Te “Hyredqy, aeAHos TOD apevTn TOD *Apetbloy, émlokomos 
Newecod, cis thy aylay Soplay pryas THs Kumpov. 

Et quando si incorono il re Piero per le mani del fre Gite Imbeli, Signor 
de Arasio, vescovo de Limisso, nella chiesa de Santa Sofia, etc. The Tvésor de 
Chronologie remarks of him ‘‘n’était point seigneur d’un fief d’Arasio”’ 

3 Reverendo patre domino patre Guidone de Ybellino, Dei. gratia episcopo 
Nimociensi. 

4 Tod émicxdmov THs Neueood Tod pictp Eviap. 

Strambaldi merely calls him the Bishop of Limassol (vescovo di Limisso) strambaldt, 
without mentioning his name. 131. 


Du Cange, 
Fam., p. 359. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1228. 


Gams, p. 439. 


Du Cange, 
Fam., p. 859. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1228. 


Gams, p. 439. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie. 


Tbid. 


Geo. Boustron, 
. 449, 
. Boustron, 


Pp. 397. 
usignan, p. 
68 (a). 


Docs. Nou- 
veaux, p. 390. 


Ibid. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., iii., p. 
202, n. 3. 
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Archbishopric of Naples, and died at Avignon on 6th December, 
1396. He was a native of Pistoja in Italy. 


25. Stephanus (I.) Gobernus, or Gobernis, was transferred in 
1390 by Boniface IX. from the administration of the diocese 
of Limassol to the Archbishopric of Corinth. He was subse- 
quently removed from this latter See to (1) Aceranza in 1395 
and (2) Calvi in 1402 (6th November). He died in 1413. 


26. Bartholomeus Gajus, a Franciscan, was appointed to the 
vacant See by Boniface IX. on 22nd September 1390. Le 
Quien, Gams, and the 7'résor de Chronologie give, however, the 


19th September, 1390 as the date of his appointment. 
27. Jean, 1392. 


28. A Bishop of Limassol, whose name is unrecorded, is said 
to have been in Venice on 16th February, 1442. 


29. Nicolas (IT.), a Dominican, the next known occupant of the 
See, witnessed the struggle between Charlotte and Jacques for 
the crown.' He seems at first to have taken the side of the law- 
ful sovereign and to have acted on her behalf in the vain attempt 
made during the siege of Kyrenia (October, 1460) to effect a 
reconciliation with the usurper.2. He must soon afterwards, 


1 The following extract from a Lignage des rois de Jérusalem drawn up 
during the reign of Charlotte de Lusignan would tend to show that Nicolas’ 
occupation of the See could not have commenced until after the date of 
Charlotte’s coronation. Unfortunately the name of the bishop of the diocese 
who officiated at the ceremony does not seem to have been preserved, as 
he is only alluded to by his initial P. :— 

‘¢ Apres la mort du roy Johan fu courounée roine de Jherusalem Charlotte, sa 
fillie, laquelle fut courounée dimanche le xve jour dou mois de Huitenbre de 
M.CCCC. LVIII. de Crist, a ssainte Sofie, par P. le vesque de Limesson et frere 
Nicolas le vesque de Ebron et l’abé de l’abaye du Premontré Labaye.” 

‘‘ Nicolas, Bishop of Limassol, had an Orthodox namesake and contemporary, 
called ‘nostre reverent pere en Dieu frere Nicolo de Couria’ in a document 
of 1468. The title of his See is variously written Embron, Euvron, Ceuvron, 
Envroun, and regarded by De Mas Latrie as Hebron, called also St. Abra- 
ham or the Holy Cave, now known as El Khalil, near Jerusalem. It is 
inexplicable how he can have thus taken part in connection with this Latin 
ceremony, unless he was a Latin bishop in partibus, the See having once been 
occupied by the Roman Church. 


2 Kal avray apdiidoay mica mpauav, exdtoay eis BovdAhy, tvTa va molcouy* Kal 
epdvnv otAous dvtdua, OT. va mépouy mavtatopdpoy e&w eis Tov KamweTdvov TOY 
*aickomoy TaY PpdyKkwy Tov ppd NikoAd. 

E dopo ordinato ogni cosa, mandorno fuori fra Nicolo, dell’ ordine de predica- 
tori vescovo, etc. 

Poi mandorno fuori per Ambasciatore al gran Teitar’un Fra Nicolo Vescovo 
Latino di Limisso, etc. 
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however, have transferred his allegiance, as in the following year nist. ae 

he was one of two envoys sent by Jacques to the Court of Rome tsi"? 
and the Republic of Florence.1. But the negotiations with the 

Holy See proved a failure and the ambassadors themselves were 

treated with scant respect. Gobellini in his notice of their comment, 
reception calls the ecclesiastic Bishop of Nikosia, but De Mas vi, p.301."” 
Latrie proves from the permission granted them to travel through 


Venetian territory and also from the reply of the Gonfalonier that 
Nicosiensis is an error for Nimosiensis.” Omitted by Du Cange. 


30. Antonio @ Euchanta,® a doctor of laws, witnessed as Bishop 
of Limassol the articles of capitulation for the surrender of Fama- 
gusta drawn up in the royal palace at Nikosia on 6th Januar Y> FL Boustron, 


1464. 


31. A Bishop of Limassol is mentioned in connection with 2. Geo, Boustron 
plot to deliver the Castle of ae to Queen Charlotte in Bi Boustron, 


1473, but his name is not given. Perhaps he is the same pre- Re He 
late ia | is said to have been sent on an embassy to Venice in ¢f'Geo, Bous- 
t , p. 529. 
1473-14754 mr 
32. Salomon Cardona, a Dominican (T'résor, Franciscan), Le Quien, 0.., 
228, 
elected about 1480. Omitted by Du Cange. ae ne 


33. Stephanus (IT.), also a Dominican, is said by Le Quien and te quien, 0.¢., 


Gams to have succeeded to the See about 1486. But later i? ay 
evidence shows that he should follow, and not precede, Donato. 
Omitted by Du Cange and the T'résor de Chronologie. 


1 Quod fiant littere nostre passus in personam illius reverendissimi domini epis- 
copi Limisso et spectabilis militis socii sui, non faciendo mentionem quod sint 
oratores regii, sed tanquam amici et benivoli nostri dominii, etc. (M.CCCC. 
LXI. die xviii. Julii) This passage represents the decision given by the 
Venetian senate to the ambassadors of Jacques, who had solicited their good 
offices with the Pope and cardinals. ‘‘Petierunt etiam et rogaverunt ut 
scribamus in eorum favorem summo pontifici et reverendissimis cardinalibus.”’ 

In the reply of the Gonfalonier of Florence these envoys are expressly stated 
to be ‘‘episcopus Nimosiensis et Filippus jurisconsultus ” 

2 « Ad Pium oratores ex Cypro venere episcopus Nicosiensis et insignis quidam 
doctor, ab eo missi qui, deturbato vero rege per arma ASgyptiorum, Jacobus 
Luclinianus, Iohannis regis filius, sese regem constituerat.” 

3 « Antonio d’Euchanta, juris utriusque doctore, episcopo Nimosiensi.”’ 

4In a letter to the Doge, Pietro Mocenigo, dated gth Nov., 1475, Queen poes, Nou- 
Catarina expresses her desire to banish the Bishop of Limassol from the island Ve4™™ P, 454. 
for suspected complicity in the plots of the fugitive Archbishop of Nikosia, Louis 
Fabricius. His name, however, does not transpire, 


Documents 
Nouveaux, 
p, 505, 


Hist, de 
Chypre, iii., p. 
492. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie. 


Le Quien, 9.C., 
iii., 1230. 
Gams, p, 439. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie, 


Le Quien, 0,¢,, 
iii., 1230. 
Gams, p. 439. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie, 


Du Cange, 
Familles, p, 
860. 

Le Quien, 0,C., 
iii,, 1230, 
Gams, p, 439, 
Hist, de 
Chyp,, iii,, 
543, 
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34, Nicold (III.) Donato, member of a patrician family: of 
Venice, is proved from a letter of Vittore Marcello, Archbishop 
of Nikosia, to Sixtus IV. to have been in possession of the See 
in 1481. He seems to have been a nephew of the reigning 
Pontiff, and to have so far presumed upon that relationship as to 
endeavour to usurp the jurisdiction of his metropolitan, who 
complained to the Pope in the above-cited letter (23rd May). 
He was subsequently intruded into the patriarchate of Aquileia 
by Venice (1491) in place of Hermolao Barbaro, who was deposed 
and banished by the Republic. Omitted by Du Cange. The 
Trésor de Chronologie suggests a probable vacancy from 1493- 


1495. 


35. Nicolo (IV.) Dolce! held the See in 1496, as appears 
from a document relating to the payment of tithes drawn up at 
Nikosia on 6th October in that year. De Mas Latrie alone 
mentions him. 


36. Marco Cornaro, Cardinal Deacon of Santa Maria in Via 
Lata and Patriarch of Constantinople in 1517, held the See i 
commendam the previous year. 


37. Paul Borgast, appointed to the diocese on 26th May, 1516, 
by Leo X. on the resignation of Cornaro, was present at the 
Fifth Lateran Council in 1517. He died in 1523., His name 
is omitted by Du Cange. 


38. Andreas (I.) Zentani (Centanus), a Venetian, appointed 
by Leo X. (22nd May, 1540). Subscribed the decrees of the 
Council of 'Trent in 1546, as bishop of the diocese. Omitted 
by Du Cange. 


39. Andreas (II.) Mocemgo, a Venetian, was appointed by Pius 
IV. on 3rd May, 1560. His stay in the diocese, if he ever visited 
it at all, seems to have been of but short duration, as in 1562, or 
perhaps even earlier, he was absent in Europe, his duties being 
performed by his deputy (vicario) Etienne de Lusignan. He is 
reported to have been present at the Council of Trent in 


1563. 


' «* Reverendi in Christo patris D. Nicolai Dulcis, Dei et Apostolice Sedis 
gratia, episcopi Nimosiensis,”’ . 
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40. Seraffino Fortebrazza,a Dominican and native of Milan— pu cange, 
Angelo Calepio calls him a citizen of Famagusta—enjoys the si. -”” 
distinction of being the last occupant of the See while the island Le Quien, 9,0, 
remained in the hands of the Latins. He took part in the eams, p, 439, 
defence of Famagusta against the ‘Turks,’ where after perform- £3sign", p, 


16 (a 
ing prodigies of valour he met a hero’s death in 1571. Sereno, p, 245, 
41. Stephanus (IIT.) is mentioned by Le Quien only. Le Quien, 0,0, 


42. Stephanus (IV.). As these two prelates were appointed chard) 


after the capture of the island by the Turks they must be Pradic. tom. 
regarded as bishops in partibus. ‘The latter, a Dominican, mass i f 
a scion of the royal house of Lusignan, his real name being 
Jacques, which on entering the Order he changed to Etienne. Lusignan, p. 
The son of Jason de Lusignan, Governor of Limassol, he traced ” 

his descent from Henri de Lusignan, Prince of Galilee, younger 

son of Jacques I. After having acted, as we have already seen, 

for Andreas Mocenigo, he was himself appointed to the See by 

Sixtus V. on 27th April, 1588. His death is said to have 
occurred in 1590 or 1595, but the exact date and place are 
unknown. 


The Bishops of Famagusta. 


1. 1197. Name unknown. Du Cange, 
ates) P, 


to pte te 0,C,, 


2. Caesareus di Alagno, 1211, the first known occupant of; i, 1240, 


439, 
the See, was a native of Amalk. His name under the initial 8&2: 2%. 


Sophie, Nos. 


ist, de 
1 Duro l’assalto sei hore standovi il Reverendiss. Vescovo de Limisso con (ist, iii., pp. 


la croce, facendo animo alli soldati, il che fece sempre a tutti gli assalti, et se 601-605.) 
esso Monsignor mancava in un assalto forssi l’inimici prevalevano. Questo Sophie, Nos, 
Vescovo era fratte del’ ordine de San Dominico, cittadin Famagostano, quale ayict: aa 
in queste acioni si dimonstro molto zelante per la fede, andando spesso alle PO , lii., pp, 
mura, dando le minestre et altre vivande alli soldati, farli spesso confessare et Tresor “ 
communicare. Il medesimo faceva alli populi, et fece generare tanto odio all’ Chronologie, 
inimici, che quando introrno dentro il Baffa fece ricercare con ogni diligentia 
per fargli ogni strusio, ma egli poco avanti passo in meglior vita d’una archi- 
buggiata, e questo si chiamava Frate Seraffino Fortebrazza da Milano. 

Durovi l’assalto sei ore, e vi ando in persona il Vescovo di Limisso con la 
croce, facendo animo a tutti. 


2 Iasone, mio padre, figliuolo di Filippo Lusignano—si marito con Lucia di 
Flatri, et fecero Pietro, Antonio, Giovanni, Giacomo, Zanfilippo, et Hercule, 
Lusignana, Isabella et Elena. 

Giacomo, figliuolo di Iasone, presente scrittore, si fece frate di San Dominico 
et perseverera insino alla morte con questo santo proposito. 

Filippo, figliuolo di Henrico, Prencipe di Gallilea, figliuolo del primo Re Lusignay, p, 
Giacomo. 78 (B), 


37 
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(C) occurs in the document drawn up at Limassol in 1220, con- 
taining the terms of the agreement concluded that year between 
the nobles and clergy, as well as in the confirmation of it by 
Cardinal Pelagius in 1222. He was transferred in 1225 to 
Salerno by Bibeln: III. and died at his native town in 1263. 
In 1227 Honorius III. empowered the chapter of the diocese to 
proceed to a fresh election (Arch. du Vatican Reg. Hon. III. 
fol. 160). 


Cart, des. 3. The name of his successor is unknown. He is merely 
rile designated by his initial (R) in a document dated at Acre, 
chyp.. it., p. 19th J uly, 1231, conveying a decision of Gérold, Patriarch of 
Terao, Jerusalem. De Mas Latrie, who alone mentions ‘him, gives his 


Chronologie, 
*” initial as (A) in the Histoire ‘de Chypre, but changes it to (R) in 
the T'résor. 
Tresor de 4. Stephanus, a native of Mezel in Auvergne. His seal is 


Chronologie. 


Cart.des. found affixed to a deed of 8th February, 1246, as Bishop of 


(Hist. d be. Famag usta. 


Tresor de 5. Hugues de Banson® is conjectured to have been the prelate 
rey ie, who was murdered by a knight in the streets of Acre in 1259. 
Contin. deg. [Je Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


de Tyr., p.444. 

Du Cange, 6. Valascus or Vasco, a Franciscan and Penitentiary of the 
8, 

P. 861. Pope, after being employed on several important diplomatic 


ii iia’ °°” Missions was translated by Clement IV. in 1267 (17th Septem- 
Gams, p. 439. ber) to the See of EKidenha in Portugal. 


Cart. de 8. 7. The name of the next occupant of the See is unknown. 
ophie, No. : 2 ; é ‘ 
106 (H. de He is alluded to in a rescript of Guillaume, Patriarch of Jeru- 


P. 658). salem, dated at Limassol 30th January, 1267, under his initial 
(J.). De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


Tresor de 8. 1268 (3rd July), Bertrand,’ canon of Nikosia. 


Chronologie. 


1 « Ad cujus rei evidentiam, et nostri sigilli munimine, et venerabilis fratris 
domini Stephani Famagustani ‘episcopi—fecimus roborari.” 

2««Un cavaglier, chiamato Joan Orenia, che haveva amazzato el vescovo de 
Famagosta.” 

3’ He is alluded to in the same rescript of the Patriarch Guillaume as 
‘ magistro Bertrando, canonico et vicario ecclesie Nicosiensis”’. 
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9. Mattheus,' a Franciscan, is mentioned as Bishop of Fama- Bist. de, 
gusta by Henri II., King of Cyprus, in a document dated at er, BiB, n.d 
‘Aéte! 27th June, 1286. ‘De Mas Latrie alone mentions him. 


10. Guy @Ibelin was in occupation of the See in 1298, when pu cange, 
the provincial Synod was assembled at Limassol by Archbishop 3 Smt d 
Gérard, though he did not attend it, being absent from the Le Quien, 0.6, 
island at the time. 2 He was one of those who laboured hard to Gams, p. 439. 
effect an agreement between Henri II. and the Prince of Tyre, Mansi,ConeiL, 
and was present when the King yielding to force signed the 
decree (1307), appointing the latter Regent of the kingdom. 

His death is reported to have taken place on 7th September, Amadi, p. 254. 
1308. Amadi and Florio Boustron call the occupant of the F1Boustron, 
See, who made these attempts at reconciliation, Guido de 
Trenti. Either this is in mistake for Guy d’Ibelin, or else there 

was another bishop between 1298 and 1308, ahGse name has Loredano, 
escaped notice. Loredano says that Guy dibelin was distin- 29.77?" 
tinguished for virtue and exalted piety and that his death 

éaxised Henri the oreatest grief.2 The Regent on the other hand 
received the news with no ordinary satisfaction, since to him, 
accustomed only to flattery, the deceased prelate’ S drantanctieg 

advice proved most distasteful. Du Cange mentions him, but 

is ignorant of his name. ‘The 7'résor de Chronologie calls him 

Guy de Trente. 


11. Antonio Saurano, treasurer of the cathedral, was by re- Le Quien, 0.0., 
lil., 12 


quest of the Regent elected to succeed D'Ibelin. From the Fee DN 
accounts of the island chroniclers he appears to have been one Amadi, p. 21. 
of the most disreputable prelates who ever disgraced a See. p'i2""™ 
His predecessor had left at his death 70,000 besants to ie 


1«« Matheus Famagustanus.” 
This document still contains his seal intact with the following legend round 
it :— 
Stilo, ..MATHLEL.D.ORDIE.. MIOK.. DL» GRA.».FAMAGUSTAL: 
EP 


viz., Sigillum fratris Mathei de ordine Minorum, Dei gratia, Famagustani 
episcopi. 

2 «¢ Eniscopo Famagustano tunc in remotis agente.” 

3 Mori in tanto Guido Vescovo di Famagosta, huomo ammirabile nella virtu, 
e essemplare nella Religione. Apporto sommo dispiacere al Re quest’ accidente, 
perche si debbono compiangere le perdite de’ gran soggetti; e perche le per- 
suasioni di questo Prelato s’erano il pit delle volte opposte a qualche crudele 
intentione del Prencipe. Il Governatore all’ incontro ne riceve estraordinario 
contento, mentre avvezzato alle adulationi non dava piu orecchio ad un conseglio 
sincero, o ad una ammonitione disinterestata. 


Labbe, 
Coneil,, xi. (2), 


Amadi, p. 352. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 213. 


Ibid. 
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expended upon the fabric of the cathedral! But with a want_ 
of confidence in his episcopal brethren, which it is painful to 
observe, he entrusted this large sum to some merchants of the 
town with strict injunctions that they were not to hand it over 
to his successor, but to expend it themselves in accordance with 
the directions of the bishop and chapter. In spite of this pre- 
caution it is recorded that Saurano managed during his short 
tenure of office to convert to his own use some 20,000 besants 
of this hoard, and those who chronicle this piece of knavery 
solemnly declare that he would eventually have got possession of 
the entire sum had not the Almighty providentially removed him 
speedily from the scene of his peculations. In addition to this 
act of robbery he despoiled the cathedral of its property and 
sold a great part of its church plate. He had not, however, 
been in occupation much more than a year when death put an 
end to any further depredations on his part. Omitted by Du 
Cange. 


12. Baudouin*® must have been bishop in 1310, as he is reported 
to have accompanied the papal nuncio, Raymond de Pins, in 
that capacity to Armenia to demand the release of the exiled 
Henri II. In the following year he was one of the prelates 


1 Tl mese de avril (1308) fu comminciato el novo monasterio de Famagosta: 
che il vescovo Guido de Famagosta lasso a la sua morte LXX mille bisanti in 
man delli mercadanti della compagnia, et commando che li danari non fussen 
posti a le man de alcun prelato suo successor, ne de alcun altro, ma che 
stesseno nelle man di mercadanti, et loro li spendesseno a la fabrica della 
chiesia, come ordinarave el vescovo suo successor et el capitulo della chiesia. 
Et da poi la morte di questo Guido vescovo, fu elletto, ad instantia et preghi del 
signor de Sur, Antonio, thesaurario de Famagosta. Il quale ha trovato el 
vescovado ben in ordine di vaselli di argento et altro ch’el bon homo de Guidon 
lasso. 

Et questo Antonio visse circa un anno et ha spogliato la chiesia de ogni ben, 
et vendete la maggior parte delli vasselli, et fece talmente con li mercadanti 
per amor et per forza che tolse da li danari de la fabrica della chiesia vintimillia 
bisanti, et fece ciocché volse. Et si dice che se lui viveva pit, haverave 
anichilato el vescovado et tolto etiam li danari tutti della fabrica, et saria cessata 
la fabrica della chiesia. 


2 Quali andorono con li messi che mandava la regina, zoé messer Ramondo 
da le Spine, et maestro Baduin, vescovo de Famagosta, et messer Thomaso de 
Pinqueni. 

La lettera della regina fu mandata per messer Rimondo da le Spine et con el 
vescovo de Famagosta, maestro Badoin, et Tomaso de Pingueni, 

Raymond de Pins made two journeys to Armenia to procure Henri’s release 
the first on 22nd March, 1310, when he was accompanied by the Bishop of 
Limassol, Zacco More, and Jean de Nores, canon of the Cathedral of Nikosia, 
and the second on 2oth June following, when his companions were Bishop 
Baudouin of Famagusta and Thomas de Pinqueny. 
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directed by Clement V. (29th August, 1311) to make a careful 

inquiry into the charges brought against the Templars. In 

1324 (30th March) he was among the company which escorted amaai, p. 401, 

Henri to his palace at Strovilo on the day before the latter’s 

death. From a mortuary inscription discovered in the Cathe- 

dral of Sta. Sophia at Nikosia his full name is conjectured to 

have been Baudouin Lambert and from the same evidence he is 

supposed to have been married previous to taking orders.! He 

may possibly have been the canon of Sta. Sophia, who in 1308 mia,, p. 28s. 

acted as agent for the Regent, Amaury de Lusignan, in his 2) outron, 
negotiations for the randes bf the ‘Templars. He seems a 

have held the See of 'Tortosa, or Antarados, in conjunction with amaai, p. 401. 

that of Famagusta.? Le Quien alludes to hin) but is ignorant Raynaiai, ad 

of his name, while Gams makes no mention of Hin at all. Baraat 


13. Marcus, like his immediate predecessor held the two Sees pu cange 
Familles, p. 
of Famagusta and 'Tortosa in joint occupation. During: his 82. 
episcopate he was employed by Hugues IV. in several affairs of #2 °s7 °° 


state. He was sent to France by that monarch in 1328 as one Gams, p. 439. 


of three commissioners to conclude a marriage between the heir gyp. aes a 
apparent, Guy de Lusignan, and Marie de Bourbon. ‘Ten ig" 


years later (1338) he figures as one of the royal plenipotenti- 


aries empowered to arrange a treaty with the Republic of Genoa. rapbe, 
Concil., xi. (2), 


In 1340 he was present at the Synod assembled in Nikosia by 2432. 
Archbishop Elie, and his name is further mentioned the same Dachanane: 
year in connection with the recovery of the stolen cross belong- strana, 
ing to the Church of 'Tochni. His death is reported to have? Aas phage 


occurred in 1346.° a 
p. 256. 


Du Cange on the authority of a letter of Clement VI. asserts pu cange, 
that the diocese of Tortosa, which was originally dependent ons”? 


the patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, was subsequently 
united by the Holy See to that of Famagusta.* As the last 


127 A&B. Il sembleroit résulter de linscription A que le célébre evéque chamber- 
Bauduin de Famagouste s’appeloit Lambert, et qu’il se sera marié avant de }29ne. 
recevoir les ordres.” The inscription refers to a son of his called Guillaume. _ Nicosienses, 


i " 4 tom. i., p. 140. 
2“ Maistro Baduin, vescovo di Famagosta et de Torthosa,”’ 


3°S éxetvov Tov kaipdy ctpeOny cis Thy Aevkwolay éemickoros Tis “Aumoxovarou 
6 ppdvyros, dvéuatt pe Mapa. 

Et in quel tempo, si trovo il vescovo latin de Famagosta nominato fra Marin. 

Il vescovo di Famagosta, ditto fra Marco, volse provar ditta croce in 
presentia del re. 


4 L’évesché de Tortose fut depuis uny 4 celuy de Famagouste par le saint 
siége, comme nous apprennons d’une é€pistre du pape Clément VI. 
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Contin. c. ae recorded occupant of the See of 'Tortosa, Barthelemy, held it in 
Ampliss. 1278, this new arrangement was most likely devised after Syria 


Coll., tom. v., 


pe ars,” had passed into Moslem hands at the close of the thirteenth 


madi, p.41, century. We have already seen that two bishops of Famagusta 


Hist. de were invested with it during the next century. But these Sees 


140, ete. would seem to have been again held separately in 1482, if any 
4” yveliance can be placed upon the testimony of the island chron: 
Amadi, p. 515. iclers.!_ ‘They report that Salomon Cardus, Bishop of 'Tortosa, 
pan” whose name, howeyer, is not mentioned in any of Du Cange’s 
or Le Ouicate lists, roma Jean Il. in the Cathedral of Sta. 
Bip i, » pophia on 24th August of that year, while from other sources 
“it is shown that Nicolas, whose death did not occur till 1441, 
was in occupation of the See of Famagusta on Ist January of 

that same year also. 


Du Cange, 14. Iter de Nabinauwx, a Franciscan and cousin of Arch- 
862. bishop Klie de Sean was translated from Limassol by 
Hifi’ Clement VI. in 1346. His death is doubtfully reported to 
Gams, p. 93. have taken place in 1354.” 


uequien,o.c. 15. Bertrand de Alaneo, papal chaplain and auditor of the 
iii., 1221. 


Gams, p49, sacred palace, was translated from Famagusta to (1) Gubbio on 
12th October, 1390 and (2) Amalfi in 1401. He died on 
15th June, 1408. Omitted by Du Cange. Gams’ list of the 
occupants of the See ends with him. 

Machera, p. Macheera mentions a Bishop of Famagusta in 1367, whom he 

ae calls Sir Erat,? but it is impossible hats Fa this guise to identify 


aes the es meet to whom he refers. 
Amadi, p. 417. 


1 This opinion is confirmed by an observation of Lusignan who, after remark- 
ing that the See of Famagusta possessed a second title derived from Cilicia, goes 
on to say that when he wrote the two were held separately. 

Lusignan, p. ‘« Nota anchora, che il Vescovato di Famagosta ha un’ altro titolo in Cilicia: 

bd: il qual titolo ha non so che d’intrata in Venetia, et hora al presente sone due 
Vescovi, ambi vivi: uno, il Monsignor de Ragazoni, possede il totolo di Fama- 
gosta, et Monsignor de’ Rossi quello di Cilicia.” 

“Kal rhy TET NY els TAS LE warytou (15th May, 1432) amaveat epOny 6 pe T(ovay 
Té Aov(ouvias, Kal €orepOny trd Xelpos TOD ppe Zardpov, amd Toy bpdivoy Tov Sav 
Towevixou éemioxoros Taprov(as eis thy aylay Soplay.” 

‘* Et la domenica, a li 24 de avosto del ditto anno, fu coronato a re de Cypro 
a Santa Sophia, per man de fra Salamon Cardus, vescovo de Tortosa.”’ 

‘‘Fu dunque coronato Gioanne a Santa Sophia, per man de fra Salomon 
Cardus, vescovo de Tortosa, alli 26 agosto 1432.” 


H. de Chyp., “In 1366 the Bishop of Famagusta seems to have been represented by 
ii., p. 284,.'5. another prelate, as mention is made in that year of Simeon, Bishop of Laodicea, 

vicar of the Bishop of Famagusta. This arrangement must have continued 
Strambaldi, some time, as Strambaldi also alludes to the vicar of Famagusta (il vicario de 
lowe Famagosta) under the year 1373. 


36 mlokomos THs "Aumoxovorou 6 olp ’Epdr. 
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16. Georgius, or Gregorio as he is called also, is mentioned re quien, 0.0. 
as bishop designate of the See in 1398, but for the following“ 
reason he appears never to have attained to the full enjoyment 
of the dignity. In conjunction with the Genoese commandant amaai, p. 496. 
of Famagusta, Antonio di Guarco, he entered into a plot to Et Boustron, 
betray that fortress into the hands of King Janus.! But. the toreaano, 
Genoese becoming aware of the plot apprehended Gregorio, peer yin 
who on being put to the torture confessed all. As a punish- 
ment for his treachery he was, with one of his accomplices, put 
to death and his body quartered and hung upon the fortifica- 
tions. Machera, who informs us that his own brother Perrin 
was involved in the affair, tells the story somewhat differently. 
According to him Gregorio, whom he calls Guy Kal (I'n7 Kan)? macnera, p. 
was confessor to the governor, to whom he also gives a different ghamporai, 
name, Sir Anthony Nentarkar. Instead of the latter being privy »: 
to the plot his death was intended by Gregorio to ensure its 
success. Janus is by Macheera represented as having nominated 
him bishop designate of the See as a reward for his treason. 
Several executions followed on the design becoming known, but 
Gregorio is not specially mentioned as having been among the 
sufferers. Omitted by Du Cange. 


17. Lucian, nothing further is known of him, except that pu cange, 


his death took place in 1409, according to Du Cange. Zeriets >: 
p b) > 4 
Le Guten: 0.C., 
iii., s 


18. Pierre, a Franciscan, is said to have been translated from pu cange, 
the See of Ventimiglia as successor to Lucian by Alexander V. 830” 
on 4th September, 1409. But Du Cange doubts whether he beeen oc. 
was ever really in possession, since— 


1 FE] capitanio, che alhora fu a Famagosta, messer Antonio da Garco, haveva amadi, pp. 
battizato el re a Genova et li portava amore, et li volse render Famagosta con * 4%. 
bel modo; et il re trattava questa cosa per un fra Gregorio, eletto per vescovo 
de Famagosta, che era confessor del ditto capitanio. Li quali (.e. li Genovesi) 

a despetto del capitanio, messeno al tormento el preditto eletto vescovo, et lui 
confesso la cosa et recuperorno etiam quel giovene catelan et feceno tagliar le 
teste a tutti doi, et poi squartarli et metter li sui quarti a le muraglie. 


2 Kal 6 kameravos THs Aupoxovarou Arov olp “Aytévn Nevtapkdp, Kal eixev evay 
povaxoy ppdviuoy ppev Tx Kaa, 6 motos Wrov mvevyarinds Tov Kamerdyov, 6 motos 
é0eA€ va Oavatéon Toy Kawetayoy Kal va Swan Tov pyyds THY “AuudxovoToy: Kal 6 
phyas éemotkéy tov vmroWhdioy 51a emloxotov Tis ’AupoxovorTou. 

Et era capitanio (¢.e. di Famagosta) Antonio Eutarcha, et era un frate latino 
nominato fra Gical, et era confessor del capitanio, et si messe a dar morte al 
capitanio, et dar al re Famagosta; et il re si accordd de darli il vescovado di 
Famagosta. 
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Du Cange, 19. Jean de Montenegre, also a Franciscan, was appointed 
ss’ -6cimmediately after Lucian on 26th May, 1412, having previously 
LeQuien,0.C., figured at the Council of Pisa in 1409 as bishop designate of 


lii., 1222. 


Wadaing, the See. Wadding explains this by saying that Pierre either 


No. 2. died, or was transferred elsewhere, before assuming possession.? 
Le Quien is of opinion that the names of Lucian and Pierre 
should be transposed, which he has done.’ 


Tresor de 20. Joachim de Torselli, a Genoese. 


Chronologie. 


Lequien,o.c, 21. Nicolas de Tenda, a Dominican and Councillor of Sigis- 
wu mund, King of Poland, was promoted to the See by Martin V. 
Docs. Nove On 2Oth December, 1417. He is said to have died on 15th 
mall January, 1427.2 Omitted by Du Cange. 


Du Cange, 22. Nicolas Corso as Bishop of Famagusta was one of the 
3. Witnesses to the marriage contract between Anne of Cyprus, 


te Quien, .C, daughter of Janus (I.) de Lusignan, and Louis I. Duke of Savoy, 


Hist, de concluded at Nikosia on 1st January, 1432.4 Mentioned by Du 
yp., iii., p. 

16, n. 1. Cange, but not by name. 

Tresor de 

Chronologie. 


Le Quien, 0.€., 23. Jacques Gastodengo of Savona, a Dominican, was promoted 
iby ; uy 4 
to the See by Eugenius IV. on the 23rd January, 1440. 


Tresor de 


Chronologie. Omitted by Du Cange. 


Jauna, Hist. 24. Jean de Monteleone was, according to Jauna, the prelate 


de Chyp., ; : mee i 
tom. i., 8.947. in possession of the See of Famagusta at the time when Galesio 


Grose de. de Montolif was appointed to the Archbishopric of Nikosia (care. 


Chronologie, 
col. 2203. 


Waddingann. | Famagustano in Cypro sub Archiepiscopo Nicosiensi fratrem Petrum 
1409, No. 15. episcopum Vigintimiliensem per obitum Luciani, die iv. Septembris. 

Ad Famagustam in Cypro sub Archiepiscopo Nicosiensi per obitum Luciani, 
frater Joannes de Monte nigro, vii. Kal. Junii. Etsi superius diximus illuc 
translatum fratrem Petrum Episcopum Vigintimiliensem. Fortassis vel obiit vel 
alio translatus est ante adeptam possessionem. 

2 Waddingus Tom: 5. ad ann: 1409 tradit Luciano episcopo Famagustano 
defuncto substitutum esse eo anno die 4 Sept. Fr. Petrum Minoritam, episcopum 
Ventimiliensem. At hic transposita Petri et Luciani nomina videntur; ita ut 
non Luciano Petrus, sed Petrus Luciano successit.—Petrum itaque Lucianus 
excepit anno 1409 et Lucianum Joannes anno 1412. Non vero Petrus mortuus 
anno 1409 ante diem 4 Sept.—Lucianum anno duntaxat 1412 mortuum. 

The Trésor de Chronologie also places Pierre before Lucian. 

3 In a decision of the chapter of Famagusta dated 22nd Sept., 1422, he is 
alluded to as ‘‘ reverendus in Christo pater et dominus frater Nicolaus de Tenda, 
Saonensis, ordinis fratrum Predicatorum, Dei et apostolice sedis gratia episcopus 
Famagustanus, dignissimus”’. 

4“ Nycolay Famagustensis.’’ 
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1442). He was commissioned by Eugenius IV. in conjunction 
with the Grand Master of Rhodes, Jean de Lastic, to endeavour 
to persuade Helena Palzologos, consort of Jean II., to withdraw 
her opposition to Galesio’s nomination. His name, however, is 
not to be found in Du Cange’s or Le Quien’s lists. 


25. Augustinus, the period of his accession and death is not Le Quien, 0.¢., 
known. Omitted by Du Cange. 


26. Dominicus de Pera, a Dominican, called by Fontana mua. 
Michel de Perei, was appointed by Calixtus HI. on 23rd 
July, 1455. Omitted by Du Cange. 


Du Cange, 


27. Pierre, his death is recorded as having taken place in 5°s¢°* ” 
5 L ,0.€., 
1472 or 1473. ii, 1293 
Tresor de 
Chronologie. 


28. Franciscus de Permsts de Vicheria, a Franciscan, was ap- pu cange, 
pointed by Sixtus IV. on 31st March, 1473. anni hl 
Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii. , 1223. 
29. Francesco Marcello,! 25th June, 1476, a Venetian, trans- nist. ae 
lated to the Bishopric of Ty rau in 1489. Cuntted both by Du 3s ane ein 


Cange and Le Quien. 


30. Luigi Cippico, a native of ‘Trau in Dalmatia, was pro- tresor de 
moted to the See in the same year. He was still at the head of 
the diocese in 1496, as is conclusively proved by a document nist. ae 
bearing date 6th October of that year. ah, 

Du Cange on the authority of Philippe de Commines repre- 
sents a certain Aloysio as being in possession of the See in 
1494. But the information since acquired regarding Marcello 
and Cippico shows that such cannot have been the case. Le 
Quien, too, omits all mention of his name. 


31. Cardinal Marc Cornaro, titular Patriarch of Constanti- tresor de 
nople, resigned in 1505 the See, which he had held a com- i 
mendam (7th April, 1505). 


1 De Mas Latrie professes to have found in the registers of the Secreti at 
Venice the following decision dated 12th June, 1489: Que Francois Marcello, 
éveque de Famagouste, promu a l’évéché de Trau, ala place de Lionel Chieregato, 
élu évéque de Concordia, soit installé dans son siége ; que la possession de 
l’évéché de Famagouste soit donnée, en méme temps, a Louis, fils de notre trés- 
fidéle citoyen de Trau, Coriolan Cypico, comme sa sainteté a déja pourvu”, | 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1223. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie. 


Le que 0.C., 
iii., 1223. 


Ibid. 


Ibid., 1224. 


Paruta, 
Guerra di 
Vipro, lib. i., 
p. 96. 


Tresor de 
Chronologie. 
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32. Mathias Ugonius was present on the 5th May, 1514, as 
bishop of the diocese at the Lateran Council under Leo X. 
In 1534 he dedicated to Paul HI. a work entitled De Synodorwm 
auctoritate, in which he styles himself Bishop of Famagusta. 
Omitted by Du Cange. 


33. Jean Francois, died in 1543. 


34. Filippo Bono (28th October, 1543) was present as bishop 
of the diocese at the Council of Trent in 1547. Omitted by 
Du Cange. 


35. Vittore Franceschino, 3rd March, 1552. His death ap- 
pears to have taken place at the end of 1563 or the beginning 
of 1564. 


36. Gironimo Ragazzoni, the last actual occupant of the 
See, was a Venetian. At twenty-six years of age when Chamber- 
lain to Pius IV., he was consecrated Bishop of Nazianzus an 
partibus and appointed coadjutor to Franceschino with the 
prospect of succession (15th January, 1561). He was present 
at the Council of Trent, where he delivered the discourse at the 
ninth and concluding session in 1563 (3rd and 4th December). 
Repairing afterwards to Famagusta he succeeded to the See in 
due course on the death of Franceschino. At the commence- 
ment of the siege of that town by the Turks he made his 
escape through the Ottoman fleet to Venice, where in the name 
of the beleaguered garrison he urged the despatch of im- 
mediate reinforcements.’ After the fall of Famagusta (9th 
August 1571), he was transferred by Gregory XIII. to the See 
of Chisand in Crete, whence he was again removed in 1577 to 
Bergamo in Italy. On his death, which took place at Rome on 
th March, 1592, he was buried in St. Mark’s. 


37. Jean Martin Bernardoni, Bishop of Cattaro, was trans- 
lated to Famagusta on 15th April, 1573. 


38. Nicolas de Lusignan, called Mamachi. 


1“ Si delibero di mandare a Vinetia Nicold Donato, il quale deputato prima 
a quell Isola si ritrovava all’hora con due galee nel porto di Famagosta; co’! 
quale venne anco a Vinetia Monsig. Girolamo Ragazzoni Vescovo di quella 
Citta instrutissimo di tutte le cose, et attissimo a questo negotio.”’ 
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39. Pierre Valler or Albert, a Cardinal and Patriarch of tresor ae 


Candia, 1608. saa wg 
40. Vittore Capello, died 1620. Ibid. 
41. André Paliski. rd 
42. Gennario Manrica, 1631. Ibid. 


The Bishops of Kyrenia. 


Le Quien, by some strange and unaccountable mistake, has 
included Bishops of Kyrenia in his lists of the Latin prelates. 
But that such a diocese never existed is easily proved not only Cart. de 8. 
from a reference to the Bull describing the establishment of & cts todo te 
the Latin hierarchy in the island, wherein mention is made 1 
only of the Metropolitan See of NT nese with its three suffragan 
dioceses of Paphos, Limassol and Famagusta,! but also from the 


Oo 
significant fact that in the long series of ecclesiastical documents 
extending over the whole period of western supremacy it is 
never once alluded to. De Mas Latrie indeed pronounces so 
strongly against Le Quien on this point that his exact words 
may well be transcribed :— 


“'This See is inadmissible and the chapter devoted to it in pe mas 


Latrie, 
the Oriens Christianus with its eight or nine dig nitaries ought 4 Archeveques 


to be entirely suppressed. Never under any reign, not even 
temporarily, was the town of Kyrenia the seat of a Latin 
bishopric. ‘The Island of Cyprus never formed more than four 
Latin dioceses. The ecclesiastical establishment founded by 
Celestine III. in 1195 was never once changed, either by addi- 
tion or suppression, during the 400 years the Latin domination 
lasted in Cyprus, from 1195 to 1570. . None of these nine pre- 
lates, on whom Le Quien bestows the title of Latin Bishop of 
Kyrenia, was so in reality. These prelates are Bishops of 
Cyrenaica in partibus, or perhaps bishops nominated to Euro- 
pean Sees, the names of which, more or less resembling that of 


1In the Bull of 13th Dec., 1196, confirming the rights, prerogatives and 
possessions of the See of Nikosia addressed by Celestine III., ‘‘ venerabili 
fratri Alano, Nicosiensi archiepiscopo, ejusque successoribus canonice substitu- 
endis’’ occurs the following passage, which decides the question once and for 
all :— 

‘‘Episcopatus quoque inferius annotatos, videlicet Paphensem, Limichoni- 
ensem et Famaugustanum, tibi tuisque successoribus statuimus esse de cetero 
metropolitico jure subjectos.” 


Gams, p. 439. 


Le Quien, 0.C., 
iii., 1230. 


Tbid., 1231. 


Tbid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Tbid. 


Tbid., 1232. 
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Kyrenia, have been distorted in the copying or reading. ‘These 
facts may be considered as absolutely certain.” 

Gams, too, remarks of these prelates that they were bishops 
m partibus. 


The list of the Bishops of Kyrenia as given by Le Quien is 
as follows:— 
1. Jordanus de Miramonte, a Dominican, who held the See 


in 1301. 


2. Everhardus, a Carmelite and member of the noble family 
of Von Musgen of Cologne, was appointed to the diocese of 
Carone or Cerone in the patriarchate of Antioch and made 
suffragan to the Archbishop of Cologne. He died in that town 


in 1397. 
5. Andreas died about 1418. 


4. Joannes de Rysterscheyt, 2 Dominican, was nominated to 
the See after it had remained vacant for more than a year by 
Martin V. on 4th September, 1420. 


5. Syfridus Piscatoris, another Dominican, was appointed on 
6th March, 1446, by Eugenius IV. after his predecessor’s death. 


6. Dionysius Bard of the same Order was nominated to the 


See on 9th May, 14:74. 


7. Hieremias Contugius, a native of Volaterra and friend of 
Cardinal Soderinus, was on 8th February, 1496, invested by 
Alexander VI. with the See of Assisi, whence in 1509 he was 
translated to Kyrenia. He died at Assisi and was buried in 
the Church of St Francis in that town. 


8. Arnaldus de Arceto, an Augustinian, was at the instigation 
of the Bishop of Ayres appointed Bishop of Kyrenia and suf- 
fragan of Ayres by Leo X. on 20th April, 1517. 


9. Balthasar de Eredia, a Spanish Dominican, was created 
bishop of the See, then vacant, by Paul II. on 24th February, 
1535. 


1 12, Everhardus, Carmelit ex Patritia apud Ubios familia de Musgen, i.e. de 
Musculorum gente, episcopus Caronensis (fortassis Ceronensis) sub patriarchatu 
Antiocheno fuit promotus et factus suffraganeus archiepiscopi Coloniensis. 

No such diocese as that of Carone or Cerone is to be found in the lists of Sees 
subject to the Latin Patriarch of Antioch published by Le Quien. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Tue Latin CHurcH. 
THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


OST of the religious orders of the Latin Church were 
represented in Cyprus during the period of Western 
supremacy. Among those enumerated by Lusignan, tasignan, p. 

from whom the greater part of our information concerning them *"’*** 
is derived, are the Augustinians, Benedictines, Carmelites, 


Carthusians, Gistcriamalia Cruciferi, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Observants and Premonstratensians. According to him they 
came originally from Jerusalem in the train of the earlier 
Lusignan kings.'. But their numbers were subsequently largely 
increased by the arrival of fugitives from Acre on its capture by 
the Sultan Khalil in 1291. They appear to have restricted 
themselves almost entirely to the capital with the exception of 
the Premonstratensians and the four Mendicant Orders. Besides 
their settlements in Nikosia the latter possessed each an estab- 
lishment at Famagusta and Limassol also.?- The Franciscans 
had, moreover, another at Paphos and the Carmelites owned a 
chapel near the village of Polemidia in the district of Limassol, 
while the Dominicans possessed the monastery of St. Epiphanius ri, goustron, 
at Vavla in the district of Larnaka.? Most of them, however, ” 


either quitted the island at the time of the Mameluke invasion Lusignan, p. 


! Li Latini, Monaci e Monache sono venuti da Hierusalem, come dicemmo, fpid., p. 
in compagnia di altri. sebuhih ig se 

2 Li Domenicani havevano nelle citta et Terre di Hierusalem 18 (monasterii) 
et in Cipro 4; in Nicosia, Famagosta et Limisso, detti San Dominico, et al 
Casale Vavla Santo Epiffanio: Li altri 3 Mendicanti, non so quanti in Hieru- 
salem n’ havevano, ma in Cipro San Francesco n’ haveva 4, in Nicosia, Fama- 
gosta, Limisso, et Paffo. Li Carmini havevano 3 monasterii et un loghetto, in 
Nicosia, Famagosta, et Limissd, et fuori di LimissO una lega verso il Casal 
Apelemidia eravi ancho un’ loghetto; et li Augustiniani, 3 monasterii havevano, 
in Nicosia, Famagosta, et Limisso. 

3 Given in 1461 to Mutio de Costanzo by Jacques II. 


Docs. Nouv., 
p. 543 et sq., 
“De Monas- 
teriis’’. 


Hist. de 


Chyp., iii., p. 
aah . 
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in the reign of Janus (a.p. 1425-a.p. 1426) or suffered through 
it great losses both in property and numbers.' ‘The houses, too, 
which they had deserted, were afterwards bestowed by Jacques 
II. upon the’ Observants. In fact so considerable was the reduc- 
tion before the Ottoman invasion that the only religious com- 


munities belonging to the Latin Church then remaining were 


the Mendicant Orders, and they were only to be found in the 
two cities of Nikosia and Famag gusta, where they lived in abject 

overty.?, Some of these establishments, whose endowments 
were derived from certain sums levied off the royal domain, owed 
their extinction to quite different circumstances, as is evident 
from a petition on the subject which was presented by a Cypriot 
deputation in 1489 to the Government at Venice.’ Their ruin is 
there alleged to be chiefly due to the payment of these endow- 
ments in kind at a certain fixed rate instead of in money as 
heretofore. ‘This practice, which is said to have originated in 
the interests of the monasteries themselves at a time when corn 
was dear through a temporary failure of the crops, had been 
continued when the necessity for it no longer existed. Another 
cause was the omission when establishing this custom to limit 
payment to corn, which led to flax seed and other such produce 


1 Tutti questi religiosi sopra nominati per le guerre di Mamaluchi al tempo 
del Re Iano, quali ruinorno tutte le chiese et violorno tutti li monasterii, si 
partirono dell’ isola. Et medesimamente al tempo del Re bastardo li monachi 
di San Bernardo si partirono, et Il’ abbadia fu fatta commenda, et nel monasterio 
posero li Zoccolanti, datogli da vivere, et de gli altri anchora. 

Li Mendicanti restorno in Nicosia et in Famagosta solo; son poveri tutti, 
massime a Famagosta, et non vi maravigliate, perche essi Sarraceni in que’ 
tempi abbruciarono libri et privilegii, ma in Nicosia, perche era li tutta la 
nobilta, furono alquanto ristaurati. 


2 Le Huen in his description of Nikosia (1487) says of them: “Il y a trois 
couvens de grande fasson, Carmes, Jacobins, aussi des Mineurs ” 


’ Cumciosiaché nell’ ynsola nostra siano alcuni monasteri, parte de done 
monache et parte de monachi, i quali erano dottati da la regale de certi 
assegnamenti, per li quali et le chiesie et li habitanti se sustentavano, le qual 
cose si come in alJtro loco é necessario de li etiam era molto necessaria, cumcio- 
siaché molti che non havevano sustantia de maritare soe figlie le metevano in 
dicti monasteril, neli quali esse acquistavano el vivere: che al presente manchando 
dicti monasterii el cessa questa commodita. Et questo perché da un tempo 
in qua, essendo carestia de biave nel paese, per la regal fo terminato che dicti 
monasterii fosseno pagati in cose et fo li meso i formenti quattro bisanti el mozo 
et li orzi dui bisanti el mozo, etc. 

In the Livre des conmandemens dou vot monseigneur deVan de MCCCCLXVIII. 
de Crist under the date 24th February occurs the following entry :— 

‘*Le roi monseigneur manda pour achet le blé sous devizé, cc’est le forment 
a besants iiii. le mu, et l’orge a besants ii. le mu”. As these are the exact 
prices stated in the petition to have been fixed for these commodities this pay- 
ment in kind may possibly date from this year, during the reign of Jacques II. 
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being oftentimes substituted for it. Complaint was also made 
of (1) the great distance from Nikosia of some of the places 
where these payments were appointed to be made, whereby 
fully 90 per cent. of the value of the homens was 
absorbed by the cost of transit, (2) the unmarketable nature of 
the goods themselves, and (3) the general rise in prices conse- 
quent on the artificial value assigned to cereals. All these 
causes combined, it was represented, had produced such a 
serious diminution in the monastic revenues that for want of 
the necessary funds these establishments could be no longer 
maintained. ‘The memorialists as a remedy for this state of 
things prayed the authorities either to resume payments in 
money or, if resolved to continue them in kind, only to do so 
at the actual market value. The Signory in its reply assured 
the Cypriots of its intention to respect all grants formerly made 
by its royal predecessors. In consequence of this determination 
the local authorities would be instructed to see that these pay- 
ments were for the future made strictly in accordance with the 
tenor of these privileges and concessions and in places as near 
to and as convenient for the recipients as possible. A promise 
was also given that the revenues of the monasteries should be 
regulated from time to time in proportion to the number of 
inmates which each contained. 

The Carmelites are reported to have settled in the island Lusignan, p. 
before the commencement of the Latin kingdom.’ In conse- ‘ath 
quence of this priority of arrival they took precedence over all 
the other monastic orders. At the close of the fifteenth centur ry 
their establishment at Nikosia is represented to have been in Hist, de 
the enjoyment of an annual income of 200 ducats derived from 50 ee 
the revenues of two villages.?_ It is also said to have possessed 7 Fl. Boustron, 
a most precious relic, the Tight hand of the Evangelist St. Luke.’ 


+1 “Li-Carmeliti erano gia per avanti in que’ principii delli Re: perchioche 
esso ordine hebbe principio in Hierusalem dal Patriarcha Alberto di Hierusalem 
nel monte Carmello, nel 1199: et pero havendo perso del tutto Hierusalem 
andorno in Cipro, et in Nicosia fabricorno un Monasterio, et perciO essa 
Religione ha la prima Provincia hora di Cipro, chiamata di terra Santa.” 

2 Its name was St. Mary of Mount Carmel as appears from a document of Amadi, p. 248, 
1309 in which both it and its prior are mentioned, e.g.: ‘‘ Frater Thomas, prior ™ 
monasterii Sancte Marie de Monte Carmelo in Nicossia’’. 

* S’atrova la man destra de S. Luca al monasterio di Carmini. 

The Carmelite friar Nicole le Huen describes it as adjoining the royal 
palace :— 

‘“Nostre maison des Carmes est prés du palais du roy; et fust fondee par les N. le Huen. 
Seigneurs de France: car on en voit l’apparence en l’esglise par les armes du 
roy de Jherusalem, du roy de France, du duc de Normandie”’. 
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Lasignan, p. The next to come were the Benedictines, Cistercians and 
Carthusians.!. The Franciscans, Augustinians and Dominicans 
appeared about a.p. 1226 during the reign of Henri I. ‘They 

were shortly afterwards succeeded by the Cruciferi, while the 
Premonstratensians came in the reign of Hugues IIT. (a.p. 1267- 

A.D. 1284). That the arrival of these latter, however, must be 

Hist.de considerably antedated is evident from the mention made of 


ws”? them in a Bull of Gregory IX. dated 9th April, 1232. 


Of all the religious communities the most opulent and power- 
ful were the Dominicans. In addition to the four houses which 
it owned in Cyprus, this Order possessed during the continuance 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem eighteen others in Syria 
also. That at Nikosias the principal monastery in the island as 
regards wealth and importance, was situated in the south- 
western district of the city. Built at a time when the capital 
was still an open town it gave its name subsequently to one 
of the entrances into Nikosia, which from its proximity to the 

Lausignan, p. monastery was called the Gate of St. Dominic. Its founda- 
cat aes, tion dated from the year 1226 and is ascribed to Alix, Countess 
ret d'Ibelin,? who in 1244 also erected in the same ctowit the 
pi a Cistarvian nunnery of St. Theodore. Her benefactions are said 
to have comprised not only the site, upon which the monastery 
with its church of SS. Peter and Paul was erected, but also the 
gift of two gardens in the vicinity, with the right of irrigation 
for them three hours weekly from the fountain that was after- 
wards enclosed within the citadel. ‘This fortification which 
Tusigman, p, WAS constructed in 1380 by Pierre II. contained within its circuit 
mone only two buildings, the royal palace and the monastery of St. 
Dominic.* It was captured and destroyed by the Mamelukes 


1 Li Latini, Monaci et Monache, sono venuti da Hierusalem, come dicemmo, 
in compagnia di altri, et erano monaci di San Benedetto, di San Bernardo, et de’ 
Certosini. Circa poi l’anno del nostro Signore 1226 in circa erano venuti in 
Cipro li Frati di San Dominico.—In quel tempo medemo andarono anchora 
li Francescani et li Augustiniani.—Dopo vennero li Crosacchieri in Nicosia: et 
al tempo del Re Ugo terzo, detto il grande, erano venuti li Premostratensi. 


2 Circa poi l’anno del nostro Signore 1226 in circa erano venuti in Cipro li 
Frati di San Dominico, et la Contessa di Iblin chiamata Alisia dono a essi 
Frati il fondo del suo convento, et gli diede due giardini quivi vicino, con 
giuriditione di haver dalla cittadella ogni settimana 3 hore di acqua dalla fonte 
per adacquare li giardini, et tal donatione confirmé il Re Henrico primo, a 
talche fabricorno la chiesa intitolata San Pietro et Paolo, et fecero il resto del 
Monasterio. 


3 Et di dentro non haveva (i.e. la cittadella) altro che la Corte Regale et il 
Monasterio di San Dominico, et andava l’acqua intorno nelli fossi, 
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in 1426, the palace sharing in the ruin which then took 
place. ‘The monastery, however, thanks to the care and exer- 

tions of the brethren, escaped intact. A German traveller, a gvagator, 
member of the Order, who visited the spot about sixty years trae rauct 
after its capture, describes the lofty walls of the citadel as still“? ™ 
standing when he saw it.! A deep fosse filled with water 

from the Pedias surrounded it, the only means of ingress being 

a stone bridge built on arches. ‘The brethren at that time 
remained the sole occupants of the space enclosed within the 
walls. In addition to the buildings inhabited by the community 1 Lusignan, p. 
there were on either side of the monastery proper apartments 
reserved for the use of the reigning sovereign and his consort, 
which were in frequent use.” Here Jean and his queen, Helena 
Palzeologos, died in 1458. ‘The Latin Patriarchs of Jerusalem, 

who on their expulsion from the Holy Land migrated to Cyprus, 
resided also when belonging to the Order within the precincts, 

in a house which they specially erected for the purpose. When 

the Venetians reduced the circuit of the city in 1567 the 
exigencies of war unfortunately compelled them to destroy this 

truly magnificent structure, which had so successfully survived 

the dangers of foreign invasion and civil tumult. The materials 
proved of the greatest service during the siege, large numbers of 

its beams being used in the construction of the fortifications 

and of carriages for the guns. Its traditional site is placed at 
Hagii Omoloyitades at a distance of one and a half miles from 

the present city walls near the exit now called the Paphos 


1 In ea insuper urbe est conventus pulcher ordinis nostri, et est ultimus 
conventus Predicatorum contra orientem situsque est in regio castello supra 
torrentem (7.¢. the Pedias), siquidem rex quidam Cypri tanto ad fratres inclinabat 
affectu, ut noluerit eos habere locum nisi in ipso castello, quod utique firmissimis 
muris et altis cum pluribus turribus munitum est, et per lapideum pontem, 
arcuato opere factum, ingressum habet tam castellum quam conventus, et 
circumdatus est torrens per gyrum muri extrinsecus. Desolato autem et devas- 
tato regno multipliciter, ipsum castellum eversum fuit ab intra et combustum, 
conventus tamen fratrum diligentia in tantis incendiis integer mansit, et murus 
per gyrum cum ponte etiam mansit et hodie est, de castelli autem habitaculis 
nihil mansit nisi alti muri, quos ignis non poterat consumere. Sic ergo conven- 
tus noster hodie solus muris illis stat inclusus, nec admittitur ut aliquis ibi 
quidquam eedificet, sed fratres totam latitudinem castelli possident. 


2 Haveva la camera del Re da una parte, et quella della Regina dall’ altra: 
nelle quali andavano spesso, et ivi mori il Re Giovanni et la sua moglie Helena. 
Haveva poscia il Patriarcato congiunto, anzi rinchiuso dentro, quali fabricorno 
li Patriarchi di Hierusalemme, che furono dell’ istesso ordine. 

Questo Patriarcha (7.e. di Hierusalem) titulario stantiava nella Cittadella di Lusignan, 


Nicosia, nel Monasterio di San Dominico, stantie perd separate, chiamate il S37%) 
Patriarchato. 


38 
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Lusignan, p. Grate. This conjecture is supported by the fact that within the 
ees church of this village are still to be found the debris of 


de Chypre, p numerous tombs, bearing medieval inscriptions in French and 
! Latin. 


Though unhappily not a vestige of this once splendid build- 

ing now remains, we possess descriptions of it from eye-witnesses, 

Luslenan, p. which enable us to form a fairly good idea as to its appearance. 
Evagator, it stood in the midst of extensive and well-kept gardens and 
Fabri, tom. Possessed two separate cloisters supported on marble columns.’ 


Fabri, tom. 


iy P33 The refectory, guest-chamber, staircases and pavement were 
also constructed Soe the same material. The dormitories, which 
were on the upper floor, are reported to have been lofty and 
well-lighted. But it was in the church that the wealth of the 
establishment was chiefly displayed. This building has been 
rightly called the St. Denis of Cyprus. In addition to the 


1 Era accommodato con due claustri pieni di naranci, et saligati di marmori 
belli, et la chiesa adornata di belle sepoltuce regali et altri principi et signori, et 
nelle mura et in terra di molti marmori fini, larghi et grandi, et erano sepolti 
questi Re, Ughetto, Ugo, Pietrino, Giacomo, Giano et Giovanni, con le loro 
moglie, et figli et figlie, principi di Galilea, di Antiochia, Luigi figliuolo del Re 
diFrancia, Siniscalchi, Contestabili, Armiragli, et Zamberlani di Hierusalemme 
et di Cipro, Conti et Baroni et Signori, di Thabaria, di Thoron, Saetto, Cesarea, 
Baruti, Tripoli, Zaffo, di Ruchas et altri. Poi 16 tra Arcivescovi et Vescovi et 
Patriarchi. Dipoi li dormitorii, refettorio, hospitio, salicati di marmo: haveva 
poi le altre officine, che si richiedeva 4 un simil monasterio, 

In his Description de toute l’Isle de Cypre Lusignan gives an even ‘more 
detailed description of this famous house :— 

Lusignan, “‘Ceste Eglise estoit royale, dans laquelle y avoit la chambre du Roy & de la 

be Pee a), Royne, chacune A part, desquelles ils entendoient tout le service divin au tems 
de la Sepmaine Saincte. Elle avoit un jardin infiniment beau, & abondant en 
toutes sortes de fruicts aigres, comme Limons, Orenges, Grenades, & semblables: 
et s’y voyoit plus de cinq cens pieds de grands & hauts arbres, voir de telle 
erosseur, qu’a grand peine pouvoit on les embrasser. Ces jardins estoient entres 
les deux cloistres, & tous ces arbres estoient ou Limons, ou pommes d'Orenges, 
ou Cedres de plusieurs especes, & deux Myrthes entre autres, ausquels n as en 
avoit pas en toute l’Isle de semblables en grosseur ny grandeur: car il n’eust 
pas esté possible a deux hommes en embrasser l’un, & en hauteur ils surpassoient 
tous les autres. Ceste Eglise estoit le sepulchre de plusieurs Roys, Roynes, & 
enfans de Roys, ensemble de grand nombre de Princes, Barons, & autres Gentils- 
hommes. Il y avoit aussi jusques au nombre de dixhuict, tant Archevesques 
que Evesques & un des fils de Sainct Loys, Roy de France, qui mourut bien 
jeune, lorsque ce Roy demeura six mois en Chypre. Autres disent que c’estoit 
le fils de son frere Charles, Roy de Naples. L’eglise avoit deux dortoirs, 
& deux cloistres, qui estoient avec les autres officines tout accoustrez de 
marbre.”’ 

Ecclesia fratrum est regio ornatu decorata, et in ea est sepultura regum 
Cipri. Duos ambitus habet marmoreis columnis sustentatos per gyrum, et 
omnes officinas ordinis admodum pulchras et aptas habet. Superius lucida 
habet dormitoria, inferius marmore strata pavimenta. Habet conventus ille 
pulcherrimos hortos in ambitu et retro et est omnino pretiosus locus. 
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tombs of the powerful D’Ibelin family, its founders, it con- 
tained the bodies and monuments of most of the sovereigns of 
the Lusignan dynasty. Among the members of the reigning 
house, who found a last resting-place within its walls, were the 
following monarchs: Hugues II., Hugues IV., Pierre I., Pierre 
I., Jacques I., Janus and Jean IL., with his two Wives, 'Medea 
and Helena Paleologos, also Louis, son of St. Louis of France, 
who died in the island during his father’s first crusade. The 
bearers of some of the most distinguished offices and proudest 
titles in the roll of Western chivalry were interred as well 
within the precincts of this famous Campo Santo. ‘There were 
to be seen the memorials of the seneschals, constables, admirals 
and chamberlains of the kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus— 
of the princes, counts, barons and seigneurs of Galilee, Antioch, 
Thabaria, 'Thoron, Sidon, Czesarea, Beyrout, Tripoli, Jaffa, De 
Ruchas and a host of others, and of some sixteen patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops besides. 

If any confidence may be placed in a story related by Lusignan tasignan, p. 
these worthy friars appear to have been very tenacious of their meant 
rights with regard to royal interments.!| On Boémond de Lusig- 
nan, Prince of Galilee, second son of Hugues III., and brother 
of Henri II., being buried in the Cathedral of Sta. Sophia they 
complained to the King on the ground that the deceased having 
formerly belonged to their Order his burial elsewhere than 
with them constituted an invasion of their privileges. Getting, 
however, no satisfaction from the King they referred the matter 
to Rome, where it was decided in their favour. Armed with this 
decision they proceeded at the beginning of the following year 
to the cathedral, exhumed the body by force and reinterred it 
within the walls of their own church. Not only do these 
facts appear to be unknown to the local chroniclers, but on the 
contrary one of them expressly states that Boémond’s body was amaai, p. 26. 
transported from Acre, where he died, and interred in the 


1 Tl Prencipe di Gallilea Beimondo, fratello del Re Henrico, mori et fi sepolto 
in Santa Soffia, cathedral chiesa latina: onde li Frati di San Dominico andorno 
a lamentarsi dal Re contra li Preti, perche esso Prencipe era fatto Frate del 
predetto ordine, et fece ancho professione, et lo chiavano Fra Beimondo, et poi 
usci al secolo, et fu fatto Prencipe di Gallilea. Li Preti contrastavano con dir 
che quivi era lasciato. Li Preti per haver’ piu favore lo sepellirono, et li frati 
andarono a Roma a litigare, et vinsero; et in capo dell’ anno lo cavorno della 
sepoltura et lo condussero 4 San Dominico, et lo sepellirono nel capitolo separ- 
ato dalli altri Frati, in una bellissima sepoltura: la quale poi volendo fabricare 
in successo di tempo il capitolo et farlo capella di una compagnia, la predetta 
sepoltura la posero in terra. 


Amadi, p. 240. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 134 


Lusignan, p. 
63 tah 


Hist. de 
Chyp., ii., p. 
453. 
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monastery of the Franciscans.!_ Two of them do, indeed, relate 
something very similar, but in connection with quite a different 
person, Amauty de Montfort, who died in 1304.2 Under these 
circumstances it is permissible to suppose that the learned 
historian of Cyprus has been guilty of a grave inaccuracy. On 
another occasion a similar dispute arose respecting the disposal 
of the remains of Helena Paleologos, the consort of Jean II. 
Though on her death-bed she had desired to be buried in the 
Orthodox monastery of Mankana, which she had founded and 
BP Oniedh the monks of St. Dominic refused to respect her 
wishes.’ After her decease they declined to allow the removal 
of the body from their establishment, but bolting the doors 
buried it secretly in their church, the place of interment being 
only known to them and to hie King, who was a consenting 
party to their action. 

The decay of this once wealthy community seems to have 
commenced before the close of the fourteenth century. In a 
deed drawn up on 3rd June, 1399, recording the gift by Louis, 
Duke de Bourbon, of 1000 silver besants for the foundation of 
a daily mass for the soul of his cousin, Hugues de Lusignan, 
Prince of Galilee, who lay buried within the monastery walls, 
it is stated that the donation was chiefly made to relieve the 
poverty of the brethren, then a matter of public notoriety to 
all the inhabitantsjof Nikosia.* | ‘They promised to expend the 


1A di 24 marzo (1284) ha pagato l’humano debito el nobilissimo re de 
Hierusalem et Cypro, Hugo de Lusignan, il corpo del quale et quello de 
Beimonte, suo figliolo, et etiam di suo patre, que fu annegato avanti Sur, 
furon portati in tre casse a Nicosia. Et fu sepulto re Hugo a Santa Sophia: 
Beimonte suo figliolo a li fratri menori, etc. 


2 Il di de li Innocenti (28 Dec. 1304) morite messer Almerico de Monforte, 
figliolo de messer Hanfredo et de madona Civa de Iblim, dama de Baruth : il 
qual fu sotterrato in la madre chiesia de Nicosia, avanti a la porta del choro, 
con suo avo signor de Barutho. Et li frati predicatori messeno differentia al suo 
sotterar et lo rechieseno per suo confrate, per il che mandorono a la corte 
apostolica, et il papa commando li fusse dato il corpo et le offerte, et etiam le 
spese che feceno in corte; et cosi, da poi un anno, trasseno ditto corpo et lo 
portorono a sotterar al capitulo di fratri Predicatori. 


% Mori nel mese di Aprile nel 1458 et lasso di esser sepolta 4 Manchana al 
Convento, ch’é fabrica di Greci: ma li Frati di San Dominico non la lasciorno 
cavare fuori del Monasterio, et serrorno le porte, et la sepellirno secretamente, 
che la sua sepoltura non la sapeva altro che li Frati et il Re che era consentiente. 


4 Anno a Nativitate Domini millesimo cccxc nono, indictione septima, die 
tertia mensis Iunii,—honorabilis et discretus vir Bertrandus Lesguare, scutifer 
et procurator serenissimi principis et domini domini Ludovici ducis Borbonensis, 
considerans et attendens indigentiam sive necessitatem quam ad prezsens con- 
ventus et fratres Praedicatorum Nicossie habere noscuntur, prout est notorium 
omnibus in civitate Nicossiensi, in quo conventu seu ecclesia requiescit corpus 
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sum thus bestowed upon them in the payment of their debts 
and the relief of their necessities. But the death-blow of this 


o 


religious house dates from the struggle which Charlotte, the Lusignan, p. 


last legitimate sovereign, carried on with her half-brother 
Jacques, the ambitious Archbishop of Nikosia, for the throne.! 
Being in urgent want of the necessary funds for carrying on 


the contest she besought the brethren for assistance, reminding 


them of the many favours they had received from her royal 
predecessors, and promising should fortune eventually declare 
for her to double their revenues and bestow other favours upon 
them. So powerful was her appeal that the friars, who on the 
first indications of the coming troubles had left Nikosia for 


serenissimi principis et domini domini Hugonis de Lisignano quondam principis 
Galilee, consanguinei dicti domini ducis de Borbono, ad sublevandum penuriam 
sive necessitatem predictam, dedit pro anima prefati domini Hugonis principis 
Galilee, tradidit et graciose concessit predicto conventui bisancios albos de 
Cypro mille, ut dicti fratres sive conventus in perpetuum debeant et teneantur 
cotidie facere celebrari unam missam pro anima prefatidomini principis Galilee, 
etc.,—asserentes dicti fratres et dicentes quod de dicta pecunie quantitate volunt 
et intendunt solvere debita dicti conventus et de ipsius conventus necessitate 
eundem relevare per predictam summam, etc. 

This Hugues, Prince of Galilee, was the only son of Guy de Lusignan, 
eldest son of Hugues IV. de Lusignan, and Marie, daughter of Louis I. Duke 
de Bourbon. He died in 1386. The Duke de Bourbon mentioned in the above 
bequest was his cousin. 


1 Dicevano sempre tutti li nostri vecchi che San Dominico era ricco, et di 
argenteria assai, et de beni temporali, et € cosa da credere, essendo regale, et 
sepolti, come dicemmo in Nicosia, tanti Re et Signori et Prencipi. Ma la sua 
ruina fu questa, che al tempo del Re bastardo, il quale veniva con un’ essercito 
grande de’ Saraceni per discacciare la sorella del regno, et pigliarlo esso. La 
Regina Carlotta ando in Convento et prego li Frati, che li dovessero soccorrere, 
et che si ricordassero come tutte le loro cose le havevano dal sangue suo et suoi 
antecessori, et erano obligati li Frati di difenderla, et quando haveria Iddio 
concessogli gratia di ritornare nel regno a salvamento et fugato il tiranno, 
haveria fatto quel convento il doppio di entrate et di altri beni. Li frati erano 
gia fuggiti da Nicosia, con il resto de Religiosi et Nobili assai in Cerines,’et 
largenteria loro l’havevano portata seco, et percio le predette parole li disse la 
Regina in Cerines, Li frati costretti d’ ogni parte diedero alla Regina 12 apostoli 
d’ argento, due carboni, che li Re tenevano nell’ altare grande li giorni delle 
feste, calici, croci, et altra argenteria, et non hanno tenuto, salvo che una pace 
che la predetta Regina dono a essi Frati; la qual pace é stimata da 200 ducati: 
et la Regina la teneva attaccata al collo suo; laqual ’era grande di longhezza 
5 dita, di larghezza 3, et era grossa da mezo dito, tutta d’oro fino, et intorno 
haveva 12 rubini et altrettante perle et pit grosse, et di dentro era concava con 
un’ Angelo di rilevo di mistura fatto, il quale teneva un sudario di Christo, et di 
sopra era coperto.—Tennero anchora da due 0 tre calici. La Regina con 
l argenteria partita da Cerines venne in Italia, et tutta quella argenteria la 
messe in pegno et prese danari et ando alli Prencipi Christiani. Per soccorrerla 
non fece nulla et cosil’ argenteria andO a monte. Dell’ altra parte pacificato 
il regno il Re bastardo havendo inteso il caso de’ Frati gli levO alcuni casali; 
pero gli concesse all’ ultimo pochi danari, 
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Kyrenia with the rest of the religious orders and most of the 
nobility, carrying with them their silver plate, of which they 
possessed a great store, came liberally to her aid. ‘They are 
said to have given her in fact everything they possessed of any 
value, with the exception of two or three chalices and a pax of 
pure gold, valued at 200 ducats, a gift from herself.t ‘The 
plate was carried off by the Queen to Italy and there pledged 
to raise the money which she so greatly needed. But, as 
fortune did not smile on her efforts, she was unable to redeem it 
or her promises. The usurper, once he had become securely 
settled on the throne, did not fail to visit the brethren with his 
displeasure for the assistance they had given to his rival. On 
hearing of what they had done he deprived them of some of 
their landed property. He seems afterwards, however, to have 
repented of his harsh treatment of them and to have given 
them a sum of money by way of compensation. Lusignan, 
who notices this donation, minimises as much as possible the 
King’s generosity. But he not unnaturally displays considerable 
animosity towards Jacques, who had deprived his great-grand- 
father, Charion de Lusignan, of his ancestral estates fr te refusing 
to renounce his allegiance to Charlotte. It was doubtless 
owing to their financial misfortunes that the brethren were 
subsequently impelled to rifle at least one of the many royal 
tombs within their church. According to report when the 
sepulchre of Jacques I. was opened to receive the body of 
Lusignan, p. Giorgio Contarini, Count of Jaffa, the robe of state belonging 
) to that monarch, together with his girdle and orb, both of 
silver, were discovered lying within.? ‘These articles the friars 
abstracted, converting the robe into a cope, while of the 
silver they made a cross, a thurible, and two crowns for the 
statues of the Virgin and Child. 


Evagator The German traveller, Felix Faber, though a Dominican 
Fratis Félicis cats) 


bgt tom. 
P. : : ae \ 
1 Lusignan defends the action of the brethren in thus stripping their church 


of all its valuables by saying that the same thing was subsequently done by the 
inmates of another community of the same Order at Milan, the celebrated Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, to assist Ludovico Sforza, surnamed il Moro, in his contest 
with Louis XII. of France. 
ses nan,p. ‘‘ Non debbono esser’ biasmati, perche il simile fecero li Frati di Santa Maria 
i delle Gratie a Milano al Duca Moro.” 


? Dipoi li Frati in Cipro hanno aperta la sepoltura del Re Giacomo primo, 
nella quale era sepolto per avanti il Re Ugo secondo, per metter in deposito 
Giorgio Contarino Conte de Zaffo, et ritrovorno la veste regale di broccado et 
la centura et il pomo d’ argento del Re Giacomo. Della veste fecero un 
piviale, et delli argenti una croce, un turribolo, et una corona della gloriosa 
Vergine, et un’ altra al figliuolo suo, 
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himself, candidly admits that he saw much in connection with 
the conduct of the inmates of which he could not approve.! 
But he is too loyal to his Order to tell tales. These irregu- 
larities he ascribes to three causes: (1) the absence of episcopal 
supervision ; (2) the impunity with which the brethren were 
allowed to offend ; and (3) lastly and most unwarrantably, the 
pernicious influence of the Greek ecclesiastics. He seems to 
have had, it is true, some glimmering of the unfairness of this 
last charge, for he admits that it ought not to be so, as the 
Mendicant Orders had been sent into the East for the purpose 
of setting the Orthodox a good example and so inducing them 
to redhead to the Roman folds 

Though the community is known to have been very wealthy, 
but few particulars as to income or numbers are forthcoming. 
‘The only landed possession belonging to it, the name of which Lasignan, p. 
has been preserved, is San Nicolo di Gdihdes: the present * vt 
village of Gerakiaes in the Nahieh of Levka. In the days of its ia. pasa. 
prosperity the establishment is said to have contained eighty 
members.” This number by the end of the fourteenth century nist. ae 
had become reduced to ten, a prior and nine brethren, whose #3”""’” 
names are all given in the deed of 1399, from which the evagat., 
information is derived? On the occasion of Faber’s visit in Panto 
1483 its fortunes must have reached financially their lowest.” 
ebb.4 The only provision then made for the support of the 
inmates was a monthly allowance of eight marcelli each, which 
was doled out to them by a lay steward. Faber further 
remarks that the brethren were bearded like their Orthodox 
confreres. 


1 Sed quales sint fratres et quanti et quam zelosi pro regulari vita et quam 
docti, quam diligentes in divinis officiis, quam hospitales et charitativi, ne dum 
nescio, sed ea quz scio scribere erubesco. Nec est mirum, si parva sit religio 
in illis locis remotissimis, que a prelatis nunquam visitantur, et fratres pro 
excessibus non corriguntur, et malo exemplo Graecorum sacerdotum corrumpun- 
tur, cum tamen modo contrario fieri deberet. Nam mendicantes ad illa loca 
missi sunt, ut verbo et exemplo Grecos edificarent et eos in Romane ecclesiz 
obedientiam ducerent. 


2 Al tempo delli Re stavano da 80 frati. 


® Prior conventualis, scilicet frater Bartholomeus Minardi, et fratres, videlicet 
frater Dominicus Cardonis, frater Georgius Tuito, frater Thomas de Famagusta, 
frater Dominicus Sydiac, frater Arnaldus Arnaldi, frater Petrus Bon, frater 
Anthonius de Antiochia, frater Nicolaus Corderii et frater Barnabas, conventus 
et fratres dicti loci. 


4 Omnes fratres illius conventus sunt barbati, sicut Greeci, et habent procura- 
torem szcularem, qui cuilibet fratri omni mense dat octo marcellos, de quibus 
sibi quilibet procurat hoc quod placet, alias provisio conventus est nulla. 
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Evagat, The Franciscan monastery at Nikosia is described by Faber 
tris Felici “17: : ini 

Fabri, tom. as a fine building.’ It shared with that of the Dominicans the 

Pa pp. honour of serving as the royal mausoleum. Within its church 


2, #8, are said to have been deposited the remains of Henri IL,’ 
Fl. Boustron, 


pp. 252, 253." Tsabelle, widow of Hugues III., and John of Coimbra, Prince 
sa 6of Antioch, first husband of Queen Charlotte de Lusignan.’ 


ras’ The Order possessed also at the capital two houses for women. 


Fi. Boustron, ‘The one within the city, called Ste. Claire, is sometimes men- 
Lusignan, p. tioned in the chronicles under the name of Hagia Photeine.* 


Han 33, 48 many of the religious establishments of the Latin Church 


Of. Machara, are known to have been transferred to Cyprus on the loss of 
Palestine, it may possibly be the same convent, the heroic 
inmates of which were butchered at the capture of Acre for 


preferring self-mutilation to the embraces of the Moslem 


soldiery. On more than one occasion it figures prominently in 
Amadi, p.351. Cypriot annals. In 1310 it witnessed the reconciliation of the 
Fi Boustron, Gueen-mother with the widow of the Prince of Tyre, from 
whom she had become estranged for the part which the latter 
had taken in the deposition and exile of Henri II.° Later in 


1 Fratres etiam Minores pulchrum in ea civitate (Nicosia) habent conventum, 


2 Et dominica, da matina, al primo di de avril, al alba, fu portato el corpo 
del re Henrico in Nicosia, et posto ala chiesia del Tempio, dove fu vestito li 
drappi soi real et la corona de oro, et poi fu portato con grande honor, come 
ricerchava la condition sua real, et fu seppolto a San Francesco, apresso ad 
altare. 

Fu sepolto in San Francesco in Nicosia. 

Machera and Strambaldi, however, report that his interment took place in 
the monastery of St. Dominic. 

Kal tiv mapackevyhy tH 8 aampiAlov epépay toy ame thy SrpdéBidrov eis Thy 


Machera, P. A cyxociay Kal eOdiay Tov eis Toy Sav Tomévikor. 
a itnar: Et fu sepellito nella chiesia de San Domenico. 


3 Kal 6 mpivr (ys els GAlyais juépaus emébavey Kal Oday Toy eis Toy Sav bpayt éoKor" 

Da li a pochi giorni mori il prencipe, et fu seppolto in San Francesco a 
Nicosia. 

4 Thy aylay bwrewhy 7) Aeyouévn Sata KAépa. 

Rimasero anchora due de’ Francescani Monache in Nicosia, Santa Chiara, 
et poco di fuori della citta la Cava di San Francesco. 


> A di 15 zugno (1310) el legato et messer Ramondo da le Spine se intro- 
messeno a pacificar la regina et la dama de Sur; lequal dame vennero al 
monasterio de Santa Chiara, etc. 

La regina e la dama de Sur, per interpozition del legato et messer Rimondo 
da le Spine, s’hanno riconciliato nel monasterio de Santa Chiara. 

Amadi, p.298 This Order did not hesitate on more than one occasion, as the following 
extract will show, to comment adversely on the rebellious proceedings of the 
Prince of Tyre. ‘‘ Alli 23 de avril, un frate minore, chiamato fra Adam, englese, 
predico in una chiesia de San Zorzi, che é in la piazza, in laqual sua predica ha 
tochato agramente al signor de Sur; et (ha) ditto per il re molte rason belle, 
sotto specie della istoriade S. Zorzi, che era la sua festa, quel giorno, maxime 
della pacientia del re; et disse in ultimo, che lui era obligato de dir queste 
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the same century (1368), it became connected with a yet more machara, p. 
discreditable episode in the Lusignan family. During the Tea 


absence of Pierre I. in Europe it came to the knowledge of the Feat Si 
madi, p. 
@ueen, Eléonore d’Aragon, that he had formed an intrigue etsa. 


with Jeanne L’Aleman, widow of Jean de Montolif, Seigneur f séefen™ 


of Choulou. Summoning the King’s mistress to her presence the 


indignant wife, after subjecting her to the most barbarous 
treatment, consigned her to the dungeons of the Castle of 
Kyrenia. After a year’s imprisonment the unhappy object of 
the Queen’s resentment was removed to Nikosia and compelled 
to take the veil at Ste. Claire. ‘The King on his return finding 


ro) 
the partner of his guilt immured within its walls made her 


renounce her vows and resume her former position at the court. 
The next occasion on which this convent comes into notice Macheera, p. 
is in connection with an event which cost the same monarch Strambala, 
105. 


his life. Pierre having for a most trivial cause conceived a? 
Ashaa p. 423. 


violent dislike to Hénei de Giblet, Vicomte of Nikosia, subjected 4, goustron, 
him and his family to the most odious persecution. ‘To escape” ™ 

a gross indignity offered to her his daughter fled for refuge to 

Ste. Claire, whence she was dragged bythe King’s orders and 

sent to herd with common malefactors in prison. Resenting 

the indignities thus put upon a member of one of the most 


distinguished families in the kingdom some of the nobles 


formed a conspiracy against Pierre and murdered him at the 
royal palace on 17th January, 1369. 

The second of these establishments, known as La Cava, was 
situated to the south-west of Nikosia at a distance of little 


cose imperoché li frati sonno campioni della chiesa et portano etiam li capelli 
tagliati a la rotonda come li campioni, acid, accadendo debbano soffrir el 
martirio. Le qual cose furono riferite al signor de Sur et le hebbe a male. 
El di de san Piero martire (29 Avril) la festa del quale si celebra al monasterio 
di Predicatori, fu invitato el signor de Sur, el principe di Galilea, messer 
Balian de Iblim et molti altri soi'seguaci. Et un fra, Matheo Picardo, pur del 
ordine de li Minori, predicd; il qual disse molte cose per el re contra el signor 
de Sur, ma covertamente et sotto nome di san Piero; tuttavia el signor de 
Sur et quanti ivi erano presente se acorseno, ma non fece alcun sembiante; 
ma, il di seguente, mando a dire al vardian del monasterio di Minori che ad 
ogni modo quel fra Adam et I’ altro fra Matheo, i quali hanno predicato 
contra de lui, dovesseno svodar el suo paese de Cypro; et ancor che egli 
cercorono de scusarsi, ma non li valse niente, anzili fece andar a Famagosta, 
et de li con una barca li mando in Armenia, a suo dispetto. Quali furono rete 
nuti per el re de Armenia in una citta chiamata Sis, onde morite fra Adam, in 
spacio di doi mesi, per malatia. Et el signor de Sur et tutti li soi seguaci hanno 
retenute le helemosine che fevano al monasterio di Minori, perché hanno sofferto 
che li soi frati predicorono contra de lui. 

Choulou was a fief in the district of Paphos belonging to the Montolif family, 
It is now the village of Choulou in the Nahieh of Kelokedara, 
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more than a mile from the city walls. It is said to have been 
founded during the primacy of Archbishop Gérard by Jean de 
Brie.) Both’ these convents were in existence just before the 
Ottoman conquest, though nota vestige of them is now to be 
found.! As in the case of the Dominicans the name of only one 
of the numerous properties, which the Order once possessed in 
the island, has survived, Topiroi, now represented by the 


village of Pyroi in the Nahieh of Deyirmenlk. 


The monastery occupied by the Cistercians at the capital 
seems to have been known by the various names of Ste. Marie 


- de G chy. de Beaulieu—corrupted into Bialeuq—Notre Dame des Champs, 


and St. Jean de Montfort.? Its site had been originally in 
possession of the Franciscans, who subsequently sold it to the 
Cistercians without the consent of the Archbishop. This pro- 
ceeding elicited a strong protest from the Latin Primate, who 
complained of it to the Pope as an infringement of his rights 
and those of his Church. The dispute was referred by Innocent 
IV. (29th January, 1254) to the Bishop of Tripoli and. the 
Archdeacon of Acre, whom he empowered to decide the 
question at issue.2 During the reign of Jacques Il. the 


1 «« Rimasero anchora due de’ Francescani Monache, in Nicosia Santa Chiara, 
et poco di fuori della citta La Cava di San Francesco.” 

In his Description de toute l’Isle de Cypre he says that, though the latter 
establishment had been destroyed by the Saracens in 1426, the members of the 
community had reoccupied the site :— 

“Cava est un chasteau posé loin de Nicosie d’une lieue. Dedans les jardins 
d’ iceluy y avoit un monastere de Religieuses de l’Ordre de Sainct Frangois, 
lequel fut destruict par les Sarrasins peu de temps aprés qu’il fut basty, quand 
ils prindrent le roy Jehan prisonnier, mais les Religieuses pour cela n’ont pas 
laissé d’y retourner.”’ 


? Il (t.e. Jehan de Montfort) fut enterré enl’ Eglise de Nostre- Dame-des-Champs 
). ou il y avoit des Moynes del’Ordre de St. Bernard, ausquels sont succedé depuis 
les Cordeliers de l’Observance. Cette Eglise pour les grands miracles que ce 
sainct corps faisoit changea son nom, et fut appellée Sainct Jehan de Montfort. 

Fu sepolto (Giovanni di Monforte) nel monastero di Santa Maria, delli 
monaci di San Bernardo, e poi per la devotione che havea il popolo a questo 
santo fu chiamato quel monastero di San Giovanni di Monforte, et in successo 
di tempo dato questo monastero alli frati di San Francesco osservanti. 


’ Ex parte venerabilis fratris nostri archiepiscopi Nicosiensis nobis est oblata 
querela quod minister et fratres ordinis fratrum minorum Nicosiensis quemdam 
locum in quo prius fuerant relinquentes, illum, qui juxta ipsius ordinis instituta 
ad eundem archiepiscopum tanquam loci diocesanum pervenire debuerat, quibus- 
dam monachis Cisterciensis ordinis de facto, cum de jure nequiverint, ven- 
diderunt, qui locum ipsum contra justiciam detinent occupatum in ipsius 
archiepiscopi et ecclesie sue non modicum prejudicium ac gravamen; ideoque 
discretioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus, quatinus, vocatis qui fuerint 
evocandi, et auditis hinc inde propositis, quod canonicum fuerit, appellatione 
postposita, decernatis, facientes quod decreveritis per censuram ecclesiasticam 
firmiter observari. 
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monastery was granted to the Observants upon the departure tesignan. p. 
of the Cistercians from the island, while the abbey property 


was erected into a commandery.'| From a Liber Censualis of pecs, nouv., 
p. 355. 


Sixtus IV. we learn that its apostolic tax for the period be-* 
tween 1471-1484 was assessed at 300 gold florins.?, Within its 


walls Camerin de Lusignan, Constable of Cyprus, one of the Amadi, p. 387. 


ringleaders in the rebellion against his brother, Henri II. took pi" 


refuge on the latter's return from Armenia in 1310. From 

this sanctuary he was dragged by the King’s orders and sent a 
prisoner to the dungeons of Kyrenia, where he died after a cap- 

tivity of six years (cire. 19th April, 1316). The chapel of this 
monastery, as one of its names implies, contained the remains of 

the great Latin saint of the island, Jean de Montfort, the so-called 
Marshal of Cyprus and Count de Ruchas.*? This establishment Tbid., p. 34. 
like so many others was destroyed by the Venetians in 1567.* tasignan, p. 
Its abbot, Henrico Tape, for his loyalty to Henri II. was ak ey 
banished by Amaury to Sis, where he died.° 


Though Lusignan only mentions the presence at Nikosia of 


one hose for women belonging to this Order it undoubtedly 
at one time possessed at least two in that city. A document Cart. de 8 
in the Cartulary of Sta. Sophia (No. 63) makes it evident a (Des, i ‘fou, 
that a priory dependent upon the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary” 
Magdalene at Acre existed there in 1222, when it was raised to 
the rank of an abbey.® By the deed of institution it was pro- 


! Al tempo del Re bastardo li monaci di San Bernardo si partirono et l’Abbadia 
fu fatta commenda, et nel monasterio posero li Zoccolanti. 


2 Marie de Bello Loco, ordinis Cisterc., cecf x. iit. 
3 E san Gioan de Monforte in Nicosia, al Bel Loco, gentilhuomo francese. 


4 Nella istessa citta gittorno anchora un’ altro monasterio Latino, che prima 
habitavano li monaci di San Bernardo, et dipoi li Zoccolanti—et anchora 
distrusseno un’ altro delle Monache di San Thodoro dell’ istesso ordine. 


° El mese di zugno (1309) morite fra Henrico Tape, abbate de Bel loco, in 
Armenia, ne la citta de Sis: il qual haveva mandato el signor de Sur, et fatto 
retenir per el re de Armenia, come fece de li altri. 

In a document of 1306 he appears as: ‘‘religiosus frater Henricus Chappe, Amadi, p. 248 
abbas monasterii Belli-Loci, Cisterciensis ordinis prope Nicossiam ”’ note. 


§ Notum sit omnibus presentes litteras inspecturis quod nos M. eee et 
conventus Sancte Marie Magdalene Acconensis, Cisterciensis ordinis, ad con- 
silium et ammonitionem domini ac reverendi patris nostri domini Eustorgii, 
Nicosiensis archiepiscopi, nec non ad consilium et voluntatem venerabilis 
patris domini L. abbatis Bellimontis, in hoc unanimiter concordavimus ut in 
domo nostra quam habemus in Nicosia, civitate Cipri, abbatissa constituatur. 
Post istam autem primam abbatissam que in domo nostra Acconensi est electa 
et ad domus nostre que in Cipro est regimen transmissa, nulla ubi, qualibet 
violentia vel aliqua surrectionis astutia, preponetur, sed quam universitas con- 
ventus vel pars major consilii senioris, secundum Deum et beati Benedicti 
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vided that the first abbess should be chosen from the inmates 

of the mother house at Acre, but that her successors should be 
elected from the members of the branch in Cyprus with the 
approval of the entire community or at least of the majority 

of the Council. It was further stipulated that at all future 
elections the abbess of the parent establishment should be 
present or else be represented by the prioress or some other 
deputy, whose function it should be to confirm the choice of 

the sisters. When this had been done it was directed that the 
successful candidate should next be presented to the Archbishop 

of Nikosia to receive his blessing, and make her submission to 

him according to the form prescribed by the Order on such 
occasions. She was to be regarded as being subject to him in 
exactly the same way as the abbess of St. Mary Mey dalene was 

to the Bishop of Acre, with the exception of the obedience 
which she owed to that abbess as her spiritual parent. The 
establishment was strictly forbidden, without the consent of 

the Archbishop and chapter, to inter within its precincts any 
parishioner of the Metropolitan Church, from which it was to 

Cart, de §. a receive its oil for the sick just as the parent house did from 
(H. de hyp., the Church of Acre. Another document from the same collec- 
tion (No. 64), dated March, 1244, records the confirmation by 
Boniface, Abbot of Citeaux, of the permission given to Alix 

de Montbéliard, widow of Philippe dIbelin, by Archbishop 
Eustorge d'Auvergne to found an abbey of the Order at Ni- 
kosia.!.. This second establishment is there described as being 


regulam atque observantiam Cisterciensis ordinis, cum licentia et mandato 
nostro, providerint eligendam. Cui etiam electioni nos dicta abbatissa vel illa 
que pro tempore fuerit abbatissa in domo nostra Acconensi secundum institu- 
tionem ordinis nostri debemus interesse. Etsi contigerit abbatissam electioni 
non posse interesse, ‘priorissa vel aliqua alia discreta persona domum illam 
visitatura invitetur, cujus auctoritate fiat et confirmetur electio ista; tamen que 
electa est in domo nostra Acconensi et quecumque secundum formam propositam 
electa fuerit in prefato monasterio nostro apud Nicosiam domino Nicosiensi 
archiepiscopo post electionem debet presentari ab ipso benedictionem receptura, 
cul faciat obedientiam secundum formam ordinis Cisterciensis. In omnibus 
insuper teneri debet ipsa abbatissa eidem domino archiepiscopo quibus nos 
tenemur domino episcopo Acconensi, salva in omnibus obedientia que nobis 
obligatur tanquam filia matri secundum formam ordinis Cisterciensis. Item, 
propter bonum pacis, volumus ut jam dicte domui nostre in Cipro non liceat 
aliquem de parochianis ecclesie Nicosiensis, nisi de licentia domini archiepiscopi 
vel capituli Nicosiensis, recipere ad sepulturam: oleum autem infirmorum 
debent ab ecclesia Nicosiensi recipere et habere eodem modo et forma qua nos 
recipimus et habemus ab ecclesia Acconensi. 


' Per fide dignos intelleximus vos concessisse nobili mulieri domine A(elisie), 
relicte bone memorie domini Philippi de Ybellino, et super hoc vestras patentes 
litteras, domine archiepiscope, jamdudum recepimus, ut apud Nicosiam, inter 
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situated between the Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, 
which would correspond to the south-western district of the 
city. The rights of the Church of Nikosia to the tithes of 
all the property then or thereafter belonging to the abbey 
and in the matter of interments were strictly degned: From 
Lusignan noticing but one of these establishments when enu- 
merating the religious houses still extant in his time, it is 
probable the other. had then ceased to exist. He calls it San 
Theodoro, intending by this name the foundation of the 
Countess d’Ibelin. Like the house for men belonging to 
to the same Order it, too, was destroyed in the same year by 
the Venetians. 


The Benedictines were represented by several establishments 
in Nikosia or its immediate neighbourhood. The Liber docs. nouv., 
Censualis previously quoted gives the names of two, without,” i, 
BARES stating whether they were inhabited by men or 
women.’ As Lusignan expressly mentions two for women these 
may probably have been intended for men. ‘The first, called 
Marie de Dragonaria, was assessed at thirty-three gold ‘florins. 
Beyond the mere name nothing appears to be known of it or 
of its situation. ‘The second, whose apostolic tax is set down 
at seventy-six gold florins, was known as John the Evangelist 
and is without doubt the same as the Abbey of St. John the 
Evangelist of Bibi (L’abaie de monseigneur 8. Johan etvange- Hist, “tu, 
liste de Bibi), which boasted among its “treasures a finger of St. xn’a”” 
John the Baptist.” At the end of the fifteenth century its} z Bouton 
annual income is represented as amounting to 400 ducats. ts Hist de 
seems to have subsequently passed into the possession of the 504 ec 
Orthodox even during the period of the Latin supremacy, the #49" 
transference most likely having taken place when the Benedic- 
tines quitted the island.? ‘Towards the close of the seventeenth 


domum fratrum Predicatorum et domum fratrum Minorum, monialium Cister- 
ciensis ordinis constitueret abbatiam, salvo jure ecclesie Nicosiensis in decimis 
possessionum quas habent, vel habiture sunt, et in sepulturis, et integre in 
quarta que debetur ratione sepulture. 

This Alix d’Ibelin was sister of Gautier de Montbéliard and married as her 
second husband Philippe d’Ibelin, who died in 1228. He had acted as Bailiff 
of Cyprus during the minority of Henri (I.) de Lusignan. 


1 (Fol. 108.) Nicosiensis metropolis. 
Marie de Dragonaria, ord. S. B., xxx., ili., i. t. 
Iohannis Evangeliste, ord. S. B., Ixx., vi., 1. 
2 Un dedo de san Gioan Battista, al monastero del Bibi. 
% Li Religiosi de’ Monaci et Monache di San Basilio sono assai. De’ Monaci 
in Nicosia sono 4, Bibi, etc. 


Guillaume de 
Baldensel 
Hodezporicon 
ad Terram 
Sanctam 
(Canisii 
Lectiones 
Antiquze,tom. 
iv., p. 338). 


Cf. Docs. 
Nouv., p. 588, 
n.1. 


Docs. Nouv., 
p. 356. 
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century it was repaired by Archbishop Nikephoros, the prede- 
cessor of Hilarion Kigala, while in 1730 during the primacy of 
Archbishop Silvestros it became the cathedral church of the 
diocese and the archiepiscopal residence. But with this 
change of owners there seems to have taken place a change 
of titles also, as the church is now dedicated to St. John the 
Divine. 

Another establishment owned by the Order was the celebrated 
shrine erected by the Empress Helena on the summit of the 
mountain known as Stavro Vouni. ‘That it was originally in 
possession of the Orthodox the date of its foundation is a 
sufficient indication. At what precise period it passed into 
the hands of the Latins it is impossible to determine, but that 
it was at a comparatively early date during their occupation 
of the island admits of little doubt. <A traveller who visited 
the island in 1336, Guillaume de Baldensel, describes it as 
being then tenanted by members of the Benedictine Order. It 
is by some identified with the monastery of St. Paul of Antioch 
or the 'Irue Cross (monasterium Sancti Pauli de Antiochia 
alias Crucis Veracis), which formerly existed in the island, 
according to some, however, in the diocese, but not the town, 
of Famagusta. This is a question, on which authorities are 
ereatly divided, documents describing the establishment as 
being situated sometimes in the diocese of Famagusta, and at 
other times in Limassol or Nikosia. If Stavro Vouni be regarded 
as the real site the discrepancy may have arisen from the 
circumstance that the mountain stands near the junction of all 
three dioceses. ‘The monastery of St. Paul of Antioch, origin- 
ally founded in that town, as its name implies, was on its 
capture by the Saracens in 1268 either reconstituted for a time 
at Acre, like so many others, or transferred direct to Cyprus. 
At any rate it did not bear the additional title of the ‘True 
Cross until after its arrival in the island. This fact of its 
double name tells rather against the claims of Stavro Vouni, 
since all the earlier legends without exception represent 
the Cross deposited there as being that of the penitent 
thief, the other report that it was the Saviour’s only 
finding currency towards the close of the Latin occupation. 
In the Liber Censualis of Sixtus IV. the apostolic tax of 


1 Est in Cypro in quodam alto monte apud Monachos Sancti Benedicti 
Crux boni Latronis, et pars clavi Domini, et aliz Reliquiz venerande. 
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this monastery with the double name is reckoned at 333 gold 
florins.} 

During the reign of Catarma the abbot, Simon di Sant? geo.zoustron, 
Andrea, was imprisoned and ultimately deported to Venice Bh. 
(14:74) for having written a letter to his brother at Padua, in fh ee 
which, after returning thanks to God for the death of Jacques 
II. he expressed the opinion that the country had only escaped 
the paws of the dog to fall into the claws of the lion, an allusion 
to the Venetians, hue national emblem was that animal.” 

Towards the close of the Venetian occupation the monastery Docs, Nowv., 
appears to have been generally held in commendam. 'The ar chives?" 
of the Republic contain the names of several to whom it was 
thus presented. First on the list comes that of Cardinal Lorenzo 
Campegge, Bishop of Bologna. After his decease it was be- 
stowed (21st August, 1540) by Paul III. on Cardinal Rodolfo di 
Carpi, Bishop of Girgenti, who died in 1547. The next occu- 
pant, Jean Paul Podocatoro, a Cypriot, was appointed by Julius 


III. On his resignation in 1551 Cardinal Francesco Pisani, a 


Venetian and Bishop of Padua, was nominated to the vacant 
benefice by the same Pontiff, only to be succeeded shortly after 


1 Nimossiensis. 

Pauli de Antiochia et Crucis Cipri, ord. S. B., ccc., xxx., til. 

The Liber Censualis it will be observed places this monastery in the diocese 
of Limassol. 

2 Kal Thy avTiy nMuépay epepay Toy ° youmevoy TOU Sravpov eis thy “Aumdxovaroy 
dvdmar ppe Sov Te Zayrar pea, kal €BddAay Tov els Td KaoTéAALy * Kal elmay TOs 
emda ay evay Xaprly T) &meutey TOU adeApov TOU els Tov IIdray, TO Totoy eypaper ° 

‘aryamn weve fou aderpe, TOhOM® ge VO Eevpns, ore pe Ti Stvauiw Tov Oeov em eBay ev 
7) maaT dpdos 6 ) TUpayvos 6ov “Kparey Tb parydrov be peryddous Ttupayyidais, Kal euecvey 
7d pnyaroyv els weydAais TpeKaus ° kal eyevynoev n priya: madly maAAnKapLy * kal 
els Td Kpupoy yupevyet Td paryarov 6 pe bapdytos, k kal amb Tay brAAnv Heplay yupevyet 
TO T(aprdrra. Kal elva es peyaha Karcd. Kal rapa OTEK! els Ta Xepyia, TOUS 
Bevetixous. Kal éByhkapev ame Ta xepyla Tov cKUAAOL, Kal ewéoaper eis T KoUKODTLY.’ 

Fu preso poi fra Simon de Santo Andrea, abbate della Croce, e posto nella 
torre, per haver trovato una lettera che li scriveva a suo fratello in Padova, la 
qual diceva: ‘‘Sappi, per la gratia di Dio, l’€ morto il bastardo tirano, che 
occupava il regno de Cipro con gran tyrannie, e il regno rimasse in gran con- 
fusione ; ha lasciato la regina gravida, la quale ha partorito un fio: e sappi che 
secretamente cerca il regno re Ferdinando: e dall’ altro canto, il cerca la regina 
Carlotta: e per cid sono in gran travaglio tutti per il regno. Hora é in man de 
Venetiani, e se siamo usciti dalle man del cane, entrassimo nelle onge del 
lione.”’ 

From the following extract taken from a letter written to the Doge, Pietro Does. Nouv., 
Mocenigo, by Queen Catarina on gth Nov., 1475, he seems to have returned ?- *- 
to Cyprus before the close of that year: ‘‘ His diebus ausus est falsus abbas 
frater Symon, quem perfidie causa hinec exulem esse jusseramus, favore 
spectabilis viri domini Francisci Justiniani, provisoris, huc se conferre. Quod 
cum audivimus, etiam ad ecclesiam Sacratissime Crucis intrepide accessisse, 
vehementer nos consiliariique nostri egre tulimus, atque illico jussimus illum 
expelli.”’ 
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wards by another Cypriot, Pierre Podocatoro, an ecclesiastic 
of Nikosia (26th November, 1551). 

A modern writer reckons among the monasteries of the 
capital one which he calls Mount Tabor, though no mention 
of it is to be found in the pages of the native chroniclers. ‘The 
first house to bear this name was erected in the Holy Land 
and belonged to the Benedictine Order, being subject ecclesias- 
tically to the Bishop of Bethsan or Nazareth. Its abbot was 
liable to furnish 100 men-at-arms for military service. On the 
loss of Palestine representatives of the community doubtless 
found their way to Cyprus, that haven of refuge for so many of 
these establishments, which accounts for the presence of this 
monastery at Nikosia. 

The two houses for women, which Lusignan mentions as_ be- 
longing to the Order at Nikosia, he calls respectively Nostra 
Donna di Sur and Sta. Anna. 

The name of the former while at Jerusalem, its original home, 
seems to have been Notre Dame La Grande.! It is said to have 
stood opposite the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and to have 
been subject to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. According to 
Amadi it was a royal foundation, having been erected by 
Baudouin I., King of Jerusalem, for the reception of his wife, 
whom he divorced and compeiled to enter this convent in 
company with many other ladies of gentle birth.? After the 
capture of the Holy City it was for a while transferred to Tyre, 
whence it was eventually removed to Nikosia, but at what date it 


1 La Nostra Donna mazore de Hierusalem, che si dice in Cypro Nostra 
Dame de Sur. 


2 Questo primo re Baduin haveva moglie la nezza del imperator de Constan- 
tinopoli, da la quale non hebbe alcuno figlio, et se separd da essa, et la fece 
monaca in una religion nova, che lui fece fare: et in sua compagna misse molte 
gentil donne, et fu I’ habito suo negro, et si chiamd la abbadia de la Nostra 
Donna de Hierusalem, et poi si chiamd Nostra Donna de Sur la mazor. 

Verum etiam uxorem legitimam, quam apud Edessam, dum ibi comes esset, 
duxerat, absque cause cognitione, non convictam, non confessam, lege matri- 
moniorum neglecta, dimisit, eamque in monasterio Sanctze Annz, matris Dei 
genitricis et semper virginis Marie, monacham fieri compulit violenter. Est 
autem idem locus Hierosolymis in parte orientali, juxta portam que dicitur 
Josaphat, secus lacum qui tempore antiquo Probatica dicebatur piscina: ubi 
ostenditur cripta, in qua Joachim et predictam Annam traditiones habent veterum 
domicilia habuisse: ubi et Virgo perpetua nata est perhibetur. Erant autem ibi 
tres vel quatuor pauperes muliercule vitam sanctimonialem profess, quibus 
gratia uxoris introductz ampliavit possessiones et patrimonium dilatavit. 

From the above extract it would appear that the place of incarceration was 
the Convent of St. Ann, and not as stated by Amadi. The name of the lady in 
question is unknown, but she was the daughter of Taphnuz, one of the principal 
chieftains of Armenia. 
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is impossible to determine. Soon after its appearance in Cyprus amaai, p. x9. 
it had the misfortune to suffer from a severe earthquake, which 

so shattered the buildings as to render them unsafe for habita- 
tion! ‘Thereupon Henri II. proposed to rebuild them at his 
own expense. Upon this work he is said to have expended 
18,000 besants until the revolt of the Prince of Tyre brought 

it to a stand-still by depriving him of the necessary funds for That a 
its continuance. At this period the abbess was Marguerite d’ ae 
Ibelin, daughter of Jean d’Ibelin, Count of Jaffa, and a relative 
both of the King and the Prince of Tyre. She displayed her 
sympathy with the exiled monarch by causing prayers to be 
offered by the sisters for his speedy return and reconciliation 
with his rebellious brothers. For this act she incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the usurper, it having been maliciously represented 

to him that she had at the same time cursed him and _ his 
abettors, the Constable of Cyprus and the Princess of Tyre, 
his wife. He in consequence sought every opportunity in his 
power to injure the community over which she presided. But 
what he was unable to accomplish during his life was accom- Fl, Boustron, 
plished by his partisans after his death. Some days after his” 
assassination news was brought to his friends by a cleric, named 
Simon Machie, that from an adjoining balcony he had seen 
the murderer, Simon de Montolif, within the abbey precincts. 
Immediately a number of armed men rushed to the convent and, 
with naked weapons held to their throats, threatened the inmates 
with mutilation and death unless they disclosed the hiding-place 

of the fugitive, hurling at the same time the foulest insults and 
accusations against them. Not content with these outrages 
they proceeded to burst open the cupboards, from which they 
carried off much valuable property, while so close was their 
search that they examined even the very wells in their endeavours 

to find some traces of the assassin. On learning the object of 
their visit the abbess summoned the sisters to her presence and 


1 In questa cita de Nicosia haveva un monasterio che con grande honesta et 
bonta sempre le monache cantavano le laude de Iddio: el qual monasterio 
come che antico fosse per causa de un gran terremoto fu ruinato; et crepata in 
diverse bande la chiesia che con gran pericolo se habitava. La qual cosa andata 
ne le orechie del re, avanti fosse privo da la sua signoria, mando a dire a I’ 
abadessa, che alhora era sora Beatrice de Pinqueni et a le monache, si volevan 
che il re ruinasse quel monasterio et li fabricasse un altro novo; lequale 
obedirono alre. Et han lassato ruinar el monasterio, et il re commincio far 
l’ altro et spese XVIII. milia bisanti fino al di che li soi fratelli et altri li tolseno 
la signoria da le man; nel qual tempo cessd de fabricar, perché non haveva 
danari de pagar piu fabriche. 
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charged them by virtue of their obedience to tell her if they 
knew where the miscreant was concealed. But they all with 
one accord protested their ignorance of his hiding-place. ‘The 
search party suspecting the sincerity of their denials threatened 
to set fire to the place and to burn them with it. Intimidated 
by these words the nuns proceeded to remove their property 
and prepared to leave the abbey. To prevent this the abbess 
went the same evening to the Legate and, after complaining of 
the treatment to which the sisters had been subjected, reported 
what they intended doing in consequence of the threats used 
towards them. At the same time she declared that as a relative 
of the murdered man she would never consent to harbour his 
slayer within her walls. _'The Legate, however, persuaded her to 
lay aside her fears and return to her post. The better to re- 
assure her that no harm should befall the community he sent 
his own servants to guard it, promising to come in person should 
it be necessary. 

The chroniclers relate this incident in connection with the 
Monastery of St. Lazare, but De Mas Latrie asserts most posi- 
tively that it took place in that of Notre Dame de Tyr. He is 
unable to explain how the confusion has arisen except on the 
supposition that the latter establishment on its transference to 
Cyprus bore the former name also. A house for women belong- 
ing to the Order and called St. Ladre, or Lazare de Béthanie, 
formerly stood on the Mount of Olives on the supposed. site of 
the home of Lazarus. Its founder was Melissende, wife of Foul- 
ques, King of Jerusalem. After the fall of that kingdom it was 
united in 1256 to the Order of the Hospital by Alexander IV. But 
no record exists of its ever having found a settlement in Cyprus. 

The second Benedictine convent at Nikosia was called Ste. 
Anne. ‘The earliest house of this name belonging to the Order 
was erected in the eastern part of Jerusalem near the Josaphat 
gate and on the traditional birthplace of the Virgin. — It, too, 
ORE probably made its appearance in Cyprus on “he Bal ex- 
pulsion of the Latins from Palestine, but beyond the bare 
mention of the name nothing is known of it. Lusignan reports 
its destruction by the Venetians in 1567 after having previously 
remained tenantless for some time. 


The Augustinians are known to have possessed at least one 
settlement at Nikosia, though its name has not been preserved,} 


1 It appears from the evidence of one of the chroniclers to have been renovated 
by King Janus: “ Et ha fatto il re, et ha innovato I’ hospital de Santo Augustin”. 
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PAESE ABBEY 


BENITRANCE TO THE REFECTORY, BELL 
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The medizval traveller, Faber, describes it as being situated in 


the midst of sugar-cane plantations and also as ety EAS the xvagator 


5 ratr. £Felicls 
tomb of the saintly Jean de Montfort. This last statement, Fabri ion 


2 A ? iil, , p. 236. 
however, is directly opposed to the generally received account, 


which represents it as being in the Cistercian abbey of Beaulieu. 


"This monastery experienced at the hands of the Venetians in 


1567 the fate reserved for all buildings unfortunate enough to 


he outside the zone of the new fortifications. The Order is said Lusignan, p. 
to have owned two villages, but in what part of the island it is” 
not specified.? 


Of the Carthusians all that is known is that they possessed mia, p.15 (a). 
an establishment at the capital, called San Giuliano (St. Julian). 


Though the Premonstratensians owned an hospice at Nikosia nist. ae 
and Beatie establishment at Paphos their principal settlement 28s Gap Pee thes Be 


was on the northern slopes of the Kyrenian range near the 


modern village of Kazaphani. It is known in the Cypriot 

annals under various titles, such as the Abbaye de la Pais or 

Abbey of Peace, which became corrupted in Venetian times into 

Bella Paese, the Abbaye Blanche, or the White Abbey, from the 

colour of the habit worn by the members of the Order, and 
Kpiscopia. ‘The monastery, which probably dated flbri the cart. de &. 
reign of Amaury, the successor of Guy, originally professed the s sel de 
Augustinian rule? But the inmates with the permission of the chy B ) 


1 Fratres Eremitarum Sancti Augustini in hortis canamellorum conventum 
habent, et in ecclesia eorum ad latus sinistrum est solenne et deauratum 
sepulchrum, in quo corpus nobilis cujusdam Teutonici (!) requiescit, nomine 
Johannes de Montfort. 


2 From the fact that the following inscription has been found in the Emerghi pe Mas 
mosque De Mas Latrie hazards the conjecture that it may have been originally hatyle Wile 
a church belonging to the Augustinians :— 377. 

‘‘ Hic jacet religiosus frater Michael Monteguido, ordinis eremitarum Beati 
Augustini, qui obiit sub anno Domini M...... ensis Julii. Amen.” 


3 Ex parte venerabilis fratris nostri Nicosiensis archiepiscopi nobis exstitit 
intimatum quod olim, sub nomine tuo, fili abbas, nobis suggestum (fuit) quod 
monasterium ipsum quibusdam fratribus ibidem sub regula beati Augustini 
degentibus ab inclite recordationis rege Jerosolimytano pia fuerat liberalitate 
concessum ; ac postmodum, fratres ejusdem loci, de assensu bone memorie T. 
archiepiscopi Nicosiensis, loci diocesani, Premonstracensem susceperant ordinem 
et actenus in omnibus observarant, eo dumtaxat excepto quod nondum incor- 
porati fuerant ordini memorato in visitationibus, correctionibus, et aliis que idem 
ordo tanquam caput membris suis impendere consuevit, etc. 

Various writers have claimed Hugues III. as its founder, e.g. :— 

Lusignan—‘* FPabrico ’ Abbadia de gli Humiliati detta de Lapaiis et ’ adorno rysignan, p. 
de molti privilegii”’. 54 (b). 
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then Archbishop, Thierry, afterwards adopted the Premonstra- 
tensian instead. ‘This establishment, whose magnificent ruins 
are among the finest specimens of Gothic architecture to be 
found in the Levant, was afterwards reconstructed by Hugues 
III. surnamed the Great (a.p. 1267-a.p. 1284). So great 
indeed was the regard in which he held it that on his death 
at Tyre his body was brought over to Cyprus and by the direc- 
tions he had left in his will buried within the church.! This 
building which possesses a grand porch, a nave of three bays and 
circular columns, is pronounced by expert opinion to be an early 
specimen of Lusignan architecture and of undoubted French 
design. The rest of the monastery is declared to be of either 
fourteenth or fifteenth century work and probably by the same 
architect, who erected the western porch and towers of the 
Cathedral at Nikosia. The head of the community, like others 
of his rank in Cyprus, was a mitred abbot and when mounted 
possessed the privilege of carrying a gilded sword and_ spurs 
like the nobles and feudatories of the kingdom.? So great was 
the renown which the establishment acquired for the strictness of 
its rule and the sanctity of its members, that Hayton, Seigneur 
of Gorhigos, a cadet of the royal family of Armenia, is reported 
to have renounced the world and assumed there the habit of the 
Order in 1305.? 


Francesco Attar (Trattato di Cipro) ‘‘ Questo Hugone fece edificare |’ abbadia 
de’ Bianchi,”’ and 

Pére Hugo, in the Sacri ordinis Przemonstrat. Annales, tom. i., col. 650, 
‘* Premonstratensium agmen ad insulam Cypri hac etate trajecit (Hugo III.) et in 
civitate Cerhauniz erecto a se imposuit monasterio, quod Episcopiam nominavit, 
Beatz Mariz Virgini nuncupatam”’. 

As Hugues III., however, did not come to the throne of Cyprus until 1267 
and distinct mention is made of the monastery in a document of 1232, the above 
statements are from this circumstance shown to be erroneous. 


1 “Ugo mori havendo regnato anni 17—et fu sepolto nella predetta Abbadia 
de’ Humiliati.”’ 

‘* Riposero poi il cadavere'nell’ Abbatia de gli Humiliati, conforme |’ ordine 
lasciato nel suo testamento.” 

Amadi reports on the other hand that his interment took place at the 
Cathedral of Sta. Sophia. 

“Et fu sepulto re Hugo a Santa Sophia.”’ Cf. Le Templier de Tyr: “et 
mis a la mere yglise, quy a nom Sainte Sofie”’. 


2 Et l’adorno (i.e., Ugo III.) de molti privilegii et in particolare che l’abbate 
secondo la usanza delli altri abbati, andasse mitriato, et che il predetto possa 
cavalcando portare la spada indorata et li sperone, come fanno gli altri Cavallieri 
et feudatarii. 


5 Vigore discipline et sanctitatis fama sic inclaruit canobium, ut ad Armenos 
usque pervagaretur nominis celebritas. Haito, regia Armenorum prosapize 
proles, et regum Cypriorum satus sanguine, ad relationem ardue virtutis quam 
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If the evidence of numerous documents still extant may be 
credited disputes between the island metropolitans and the 


brethren on the subject of jurisdiction were of frequent occurrence. cart. des. 
So early even as 1232 Gregory IX. was obliged to sharply recall ssf Ge” 
them to a sense of the duty which they owed the Archbishop ae 
of Nikosia as their ordinary,' while so late as 1510 this spirit of Hist de, 
insubordination was still distinctly visible in their dealings with 
him.? The community in this latter year having refused obedi- 

ence to the metropolitan, his representative appealed to the 

civil authorities to enforce it. These, after diligent examination 

of the evidence on both sides, pronounced the monks bound to 


recognise the Archbishop, or his delegate, as their immediate 


superior. But this decision was no more effective than former 
ones had been, for less than forty years later (1547) the question mia,, p. sar. 
again comes before the same tribunal. The appeal seems now 
to have gone in favour of the brethren, as the authorities, doubt- 
less weary of the incessant strife, declared themselves unable, 


sectabantur Episcopiz canonici, exarsit in desideria profitendi eorum regulam et 
voto se obstrinxit (Sacri ordinis Prem. Annales, tom. 1., col. 650). 

E] signor de Churico, chiamato baron Chayton—vene in Cipro—et si fece frate 
de la Piscopia. 


| Universitati vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus eidem archi- 
episcopo debitam obedientiam et reverentiam exhibeatis, ac curetis integre de 
suis juribus, ut tenemini, respondere ; alioquin sententiam quam idem archiepis- 
copus in vos propter hoc rite duxerit promulgandam, ratam habelimus et faciemus, 
auctore Domino, usque ad satisfactionem condignam, appellatione remota, 
inviolabiliter observari. 


2 Magnifici et clarissimi, dominus Nicolaus Pisaurus, locumtenens, et consiliarii 
regni Cipri, auditis partibus in contradictorio et longa disputatione, videlicet domino 
Grado de Colinis, canonico, interveniente nomine reverendissimi archiepiscopi 
Leucosiz, allegante contra dominum abbatem et fratres abbatie Blanche Cerina- 
rum, sive dominum Baptistam Gazonum, doctorem, pro ipsis intervenientem, 
super recusatione obedientiz prestande per predictos dominum abbatem et 
monacos sive fratres predicte abbatiz, visis et intellectis omnibus, et precipue 
breve apostolico et juribus dicti archiepiscopatus, necnon et juribus et privilegiis 
predicti monasterii et abbatiz, sententiando terminaverunt quod ipsa abbatia et 
fratres subjaceant obedientiz reverendissimi domini archiepiscopi et ejus suffra- 
ganeo seu vicario, uti superiori suo ordinario, juxta mandata summi pontificis. 


8 Clarissimi domini vicelocumtenens et consiliarius Bembus, sedentes pro 
tribunale, absente viceconsiliario de Garzonibus, juxta instantiam domini Ambrosii 
Podochatari, commissi reverendi vicarii reverendissimi archiepiscopi Nicosiensis, 
presente ibidem ipso reverendo vicario frate domino Laurentio Bergomensi, et in 
contumatia reverendi abbatis abbatie Albe Premonstratensis, licet citati, et in 
termino extantis stridati et minime comparentis, declararunt, attentis in processu 
deductis, se nolle nec posse ingerere in controversia vertente inter reverendum 
dominum vicarium predictum et abbatem dicti monasterii vel abbatie, occasione 
subjectionis ejusdem abbatiz, amplius non impediendo juditium inceptum coram 
reverendo domino vicario episcopi Famagostani latini, judice apostolico delegato, 
partes ipsas licentiando ab officio suarum magnificenciarum. 
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as weil as reluctant, to intervene in the dispute. On this occa- 
sion a suit was at the same time brought in an ecclesiastical 
court presided over by the representative of the Bishop of 
Famagusta, but with what result is not known. 

A Ko picture of the decline of this once celebrated foundation 
is to be found in the report on the island presented to the 
Senate by Bernardo Sagredo in 1562.1. He describes it as falling 
into ruin, while no religious services were ever held there. The 
monks, moreover, had so far forgotten their vows as to possess 
wives!. Some, so he declares he had been informed, did not 
even restrict themselves to one! ‘They were in a state of the 
greatest poverty and destitution through having assigned the 
revenues of the abbey for the support of their families. Sagredo 
begs the Senate, in whose patronage it lay, to put a stop to 
this state of things, so as to prevent the total destruction of the 
place and to remove the grave scandal caused to religion by 
the misconduct of the inmates. The truth of these charges is 
evident from the fact that the Order itself in 1570 begged the 
Senate to institute the necessary reforms.? But the capture of 
the island by the Turks the same year prevented this salutary 
work from being carried out. 

That this condition of affairs was exceptional may be inferred 
from the commendations which the same writer bestows upon 
some of the other monasteries for the care the inmates took of 
their churches.? He especially praises some of the houses for 


1 L’abbadia Bianca, di religion francese, tutta rovinata, non € officiata; ma 
tutti li frati hanno moglie, et alli figli hanno limitate l’entrate, di modo che con 
stento vivono li frati di quella abbatia. Per il che, se la serenita vostra non 
provede di far tagliar detta limitatione, fatta senza |’ autorita sua et del ponte- 
fice, andera del tutto inrovina. Et é un gran peccato a vedere si grande abbatia, 
di tanto mirabile artificio construtta, rovinare: et il jus dell’ abbatia non si puo 
da nessuno impedire, essendo juspatronato della serenita vostra. Et saria opera 
pia et grata alla maesta di Dio che la facesse offitiare da religiosi di buona vita, 
et non lassarla, con tanto vituperio et cativo essempio et scandalo, nelle mani di 
persone che non offitiano né alla Greca,né alla Latina, ma si puo dire alla 
Ariana, overo alla Turchesca, havendomi un di loro affirmato che vi sono di 
quelli che hanno tre moglie, per il che mi é parso rappresentare ad honor della 
maesta di Dio et della serenita vostra quel che mi é stato detto et ho veduto, 


2“ Ad sera non modo regnantis Pictavensis et Lizignane familiz in Cypro, 
sed ad ulteriora dominantis ibidem reipublice Venetz tempora, substitit monas- 
terium, siquidem in generali capitulo, quod Preemonstratensi coiit, ipso expugna- 
tionis Cypri anno, patres decreverunt faciendam esse missivam senatui Venetorum, 
ad ei commendandam regularem reformationem monasterii S. Maria Episcopiz 
in regno Cypri.. Sed inutilem effecit patrum proyidentiam Selim Il. (Sacri 
ordinis Pram. Annales, tom, i., col. 650). 

® Vi sono anche alcuni monasterii da frati che tengono ben le loro chiese. 
Et vi sono monasterii da donne, come santa Maria delle suori, quali sono da 
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women for the exemplary conduct of the members and the 
frequent services held in their places of worship. Unlike his 
predecessor, the Dominican Faber, he does not seek to lay the 
blame for what was amiss upon Hie shoulders of the Greeks, 
but bears ungrudging testimony to the respect which the Ortho- 
dox monks paid to hein churches and to the devout manner in 
which they conducted service. 
In 1246 a very precious relic, consisting of a cross made from a Gart. des 


fo) 
Sophie, No. 37 
fragment of the Saviour’s and encased in gold, came into possession (Hin, de if 


of this establishment.! ‘This, together with a sum of 600 besants, &¢. 
had been bequeathed by a knight, named Roger the Norman, on 
condition that the community maintained in its house at Paphos, 
or wherever else the Archbishop might appoint, one of the brethren 
or some secular priest to say masses for the souls of the testator 
and his wife, Alix. In the document acknowledging the receipt 
of the legacy from the then Archbishop, Eustorge d’ Auvergne, 
the abbot and his companions recognise him as their diocesan 
and ordinary (dtocesanus et ordinarius noster). 


Among those which Lusignan has failed to mention may be Amadi, p. 14. 
included the monastery of the Thorns (delle Spine), situated in fg 
the vicinity of Nikosia. That it was, though small, an ancient Loredano, ub. 
foundation is evident from the fact that it figures in an event ”" 
which occurred in 1229. During the battle fought before the 
town that year (23rd June) between the Imperialists and the 
Cypriots under Jean d’ [belin, Sire de Beyrouth, the latter being 
attacked by superior numbers defended himself within the 
building until rescued by his own adherents. But to what 
Order the establishment belonged we have no means of knowing. 


bene, ma povere, et officia molto ben la sua chiesa. Vi sono anco 52 abbatie 
di monaci greci, in diversi luoghi dell’ isola, delli quali la maggior parte sono 
ricche :. tengono ben !e sue chiese et frequentano a dir li suoi officii devota- 
mente, etc. 


1 Nos frater Georgius, abbas, et conventus Episcopie, Nicosiensis diocesis, 
notum facimus omnibus presens instrumentum inspecturis quod cum Rogerius 
Normandus, miles, inter alia legata et fideicommissa que in suo eulogio reliquit, 
reliquerit etiam prefacte domui nostre Episcopie sexcentos bisancios saracenatos 
justi ponderis et unam crucem de ligno Dominico, insertam auro, hac conditione 
adjecta legato, ut nos et domus nostra debeamus perpetuo ordinare et constituere 
quendam sacerdotem de nostris fratribus vel de aliis secularibus in domo nostra 
quam habemus in civitate Paphensi, vel alibi, secundum ordinationem et 
arbitrium venerabilis patris nostri Nicosiensis archiepiscopi, diocesani et ordin- 
arii nostri, qui ibidem perpetuo celebret missam de defunctis pro anima ipsius 
testatoris et domine Haelis, quondam uxoris sue, excepto alio sacerdote pro causa 
alia ibidem instituto, etc, 
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In addition to the monasteries and abbeys already enumerated 
the Latin Church possessed various priories also throughout the 
Lusignan, p. island.!. The estates and tithes, with which they aie once been 
(a). 
Kyprianos, p. SO liberally endowed, were gradually lost, as Lusignan reports, 
irs through neglect pnd indifference. Among the ‘places where 
such ect icine te were to be found he eatin in his Choro- 
eraffia the following six, without, however, stating to what Order 
they respectively belonged : — 

1. San Michel, called by Kyprianos the Archangel Michael. 
This would appear to be the name of the priory itself, and as 
it is one of frequent occurrence the site in consequence cannot 
be readily identified. 

2. Silicu (Silichou), in the Nahieh of Kilani, known in 
medizeval times as Le Silicque. 

Amadi, p.26. 3, Alamino, a village in the Larnaka district, owned in 1307 
by Philippe d’ Ibelin, Seneschal of Cyprus. 

4. Synta (Sinta), situated in the Nahieh of the Mesaoria be- 

Ge ae ats, tween Famagusta and Nikosia and formerly known as Sindes, 
was owned in the fourteenth century by Gautier le Moine. It 

Chyp i. p. Was not far from the village of Sigouri, where Jacques I. erected 

2m a castle, the Chateau Franc, to check the incursions of the 
Genoese when in occupation of Famagusta. 

5. Skylloura (Skilloura), in the Nahieh of Morphou. The 
present church there, which contains one of the seventy 
portraits of the Virgin said to be from the prolific brush of the 
Evangelist Luke, may possibly be identical with the ancient 
rior 

Fl, Boustron, 6. SETI Eles, called by Kyprianos Hagia Helene, is more 
Wea probably Santo Elia, a fief mentioned as given by Jacques II. 
to Pierre Boustron. 

The Priory of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem appears to 
have possessed the village of Lacridon in the district of Paphos, 
the gift of Hugues I.* while the abbey of St. Theodosius in the 
same town held the village of Acra in Cyprus, with a monastery 
there bearing the same name, and certain property called 


! Poi sono alcuni Priorati latini, quali hanno terreni et decime nelli casali, 
over regaglie, quali lasciorno per pigritia, et sono questi, San Michel, Silicu, 
Alamino, Sinda, Sgillura, Santo Eles, et altri. 
Lusignan, Je laisse a raconter les revenuz des Priorez, comme Sainct Michel, Silicq, 


Deer ie). Alamine, Sinde, Squilur, Sainct Elez, Cantare, Sainct Hilarion, et autres. 


Rohricht, 2 No. 846—1210, Nov. Hugol., rex Cypri, ecclesize sancti Sepulchri prastiam, 
Hierosol., °e)- que dicitur Lacridon, et in territorio Paphi sita est, necnon Y. villanos—donat et 
226. sigillo confirmat, 
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Tromachii, with mills and vineyards.|. The Abbey of St. Mary 
and All Saints at Acre owned a church, dedicated to their patron, 
at Paphos, together with an establishment at Nikosia and certain 
endowments in money and kind in the district of Paphos.’ 


THE MILITARY ORDERS. 
The Templars. 


To the Templars belongs, as we have already seen, the dis- 
tinction of having first introduced Western rule into Cyprus. 
Even after they had resigned their sovereignty they still retained 
some of their former possessions in the island. But it is not 
until the reign of Hugues the Great (III.) that they again come 
prominently into notice. That monarch, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Cyprus in 1267, was the following year pro- te tempter, 


de Tyr (Les 


claimed King of Jerusalem also. Instigated by the Templars, estes des 
Chiprois, No. 


who were from the first bitterly opposed to Hugues’ rule, 37, pp. iss-s). 
another candidate for the latter crown appeared in the person tyr, book © 


of his aunt, Marie, daughter of Boémond IV. Prince of Antioch. *""" * ® 


! No. gog—1218, Jan. 29. Honorius III., abbati monasterii Sancti Theodosii Rohricht, 
Hierosolymitani, coenobiarche de Laberria, scribit, se dicteze ecclesiz bona in Shee ae 
protectionem Sedis Apostolice suscepisse eorumque in numero vocat—ecclesiam 243. 
SS. Petri et Pauli et forum totum cum apothecis et hospitali cum casali in 
insula Cypri, quod dicitur de Acra, et monasterium Sancti Theodosii, tenementa 


que dicuntur Tromachii, cum molendino et vineis apud predictam terram. 


2 No. 1085 (1238). Gregorius IX. M. priorisse Sancta Marie et Omnium qpiq,, p. 356. 
Sanctorum Acconensi, locum confirmat in quo prefata ecclesia ab A(alice), 
regina Cypri, collata ad honorem Sanctz Marie AXgyptiaca consensu Episcopi 
Paphensis bonz memorize edificari incepta fuit—domum Nicosiz, ex dono Baliani, 
domini Sidoniensis—tum xlii. modios frumenti, cclxvi. metretas vini, totidem 
rotas casei, lxxvi. leguminorum modios, xix. risi modios, xcv. olei rotas, xxxviii. 
rotas zuccari, xii. rotas candelarum, lii. rotas saponis, mxcii. bisantios albos in 
redditibus civitatis et territorii Paphensis percipienda confirmat, prout in ipsius 
regis charta plenius continetur. 

3375. Et en sestu meymes an, damoisele Marie, ante dou roy Hugue de 
Lezigniau, quant elle vit que son nevou le roy Hugue ce fu fait roy et encou- 
rouné dou royaume de Jerusalem, et qu’ele fist metre debat par clerc et j. notaire, 
elle se partit d’Acre, et ala a la court de Rome, et se plainst au pape dou dit roy 
Hugue. Et fu pape Gregoire, dont le pape et sa court entendyrent sa raizon, mais 
ence mileuc que sa requeste duroit, la dite damoisele Marie s’acosta au roy Charle 
et trayta et pourchassa o luy que elle ly fist don de son droit et de sa raizon, et 
le roy Charle adons ly fu en aye, quant que il post, et quant la question fu 
condute a se qu’ele dut, et que sentence se dut doner, elle se douna par le pape 
et par sa court coment la dite damoyssele Marie estoit plus droit heir dou roy- 
aume de Jerusalem et que le roy Hugue n’estoit, et fu confermé par le pape et 
par sa court le don que la dite damoisele Marie avoit fait au roy Charle de son 
droit, que le requeroit dou royaume de Jerusalem, et le roy Charle douna a la 
dite damoisele une cantité de monoie chacun an a sence sur sa terre en Franse, 
mais aprés j. tens il asena en sa terre en Poile. 
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iperius, para On her claims being disallowed by the estates of that realm she 
ii.(Martene, ays y f R d : ai ] 
tom. ti. co resolved to petition the Court of Rome, and accordingly pro- 


ganatus, uv, ceeded to Europe for that purpose in 1272. But. failing in her 


ups appeal the princess eventually disposed of her shadowy  pre- 


tom. ii., p. 


221). tensions to Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, in 1277 for an 
Amadt, p. 211. annual pension of 4000 besants. Meanwhile in 1276 the Order 


Fl. Boustron, 


p. 114. gave another proof of the contempt it felt for Hugues’ authority 


Sanudo, lib. } tre 1M, BR . : 
tne et) by secretly purchasing from one of his vassals a fief belonging 


Recueiides to the crown of Jerusalem.!. The King, indignant at this 
historiens des 


croisades, further act of disrespect, retired from Acre to Cyprus, whence 


tom. ii., c. 28 


p44.” he refused to return, despite the repeated entreaties of the 


Les Gestes inhabitants. Charles, regarding the absence of Hugues as a 
des Chiprois, 


Nos. 398, 401, favourable opportunity for advancing his own claims, despatched 
pp. 206-7. 


Amadi, p.24, Roger de San Severin, Count de Marsico, in 1277 with a body 
FI. Boustron, of troops to Acre. Through the action of Guillaume de Beaujeu, 


contin, ¢. ae Grand Master of the Temple, the Sicilian commander was ad- 
xoxiv.c.33, mitted into the citadel, when he immediately proclaimed his 
ies mist. des Master King of Jerusalem. On news of this intrusion reaching 


tom. ip him Hugues proceeded to Tyre with the intention of wresting 
Acre from Charles’ partisans, but being opposed in his attempt 
by the Grand Master returned to Cyprus.? There he wreaked 


Sanudo, lib, 1 Templarii, inconsulto rege, casale de Fauconeria acquisierant a quodam 
(Secreta -sMilite, qui illud sub homagio a rege tenebat. 


Fidel. Crucis). Au mois de huitovre (1276) syre Ugue de Lesignan, qui s’apelloit roy de 
Recueil des |, Jerusalem et de Chypre, se parti d’Acre et s’en ala a Sur et laissa la vile d’Acre 
Croisades qu'il tenoit pour soue estraée, qu’il n’i laissa bail, ne bailli, ne visconte, ne nul 
ear pore qui raison y tenist, pour un contens qu’il ot au Temple; pour le casal de La 
a Ac Fauconerie, que li maistres dou Temple avoit achetté sanz seu et sanz congié 
aati dou roi d’un chevalier d’Acre, qui avoit nom Thomas de San Bertin, qui tenoit 


le dit casal de borjoysie, dont il ne devoit homage ne servise. 


Le ka Aan8i En ce dit an (M.CC.LXXVIIL.), au mois de setembre, vint a Acre le 
Gestesdes conte de Saint Sevry, conte de Marseille, de par le roy Charle en vj. guallées, 
So a PP. et porta letres dou pape et dou roy Charle et damoisele Marie, coment damoisele 
Marie avoit guaigné le royaume de Jerusalem par la sentense de la cour de 
Rome et avoit doné son droit au roy Charle, et que l’on l’euist pour roy de Jeru- 
salem et seignor; il furent leuiies les letres, oyant tout le peuple, et se party dou 
chastiau Balian de Yblin, seignor d’Arsur, et guerpy le baillage, et le conte 

Rogier s’asist o chastiau, et se herberga dedens. 

401. En cel an (M.CC.LXXIX.)} vint a Sur le roy Hugue de Jerusalem et 
de Chipre, et amena o luy grant gent a chevau et a pié, cuydant recovrer Acre, 
mais ne post riens faire pour ce que le maistre dou Temple li fu contraire, et 
s’en tourna en Chipre et fist abatre la mayson dou Temple a Limesson, et aresta 
tous lor biens en Chipre. 

Venne a Sur re Hugo de Hierusalem et de Cypro, et meno seco, gran 
quantita de gente a piedi et a cavallo, credando recuperar Acre, ma non poté, 
perché el Maestro del Tempio li era contra, et ritorno in Cypro: et fece ruinar le 
case di Templieri a Limisso et a Bapho, et etiam el suo castello che era a 
Guastria, come fortezza; et fece retenir tutti li suoi beni in Cypro, fino al 1282, 
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his vengeance on the Order by destroying their fortified establish- 
ments ‘at Gastria, Limassol and Paphos, besides confiscating 
their property throughout the island, which he retained till 
1282. The death of Charles, however, in 1285 paved the WAY Fl. Boustron, 
for a complete reconciliation, ‘which was brought about by the k ying, ne 
new sovereign of Cyprus, Henri IT., in 1286. 

When the fall of Acre in 1291 put an end to the Latin King- 
dom of Palestine the surviving members of the fraternity, with 
the permission of Henri, settled at Limassol. Although the 
King had granted them an asylum in his dominions his attitude 
plainly showed that he somewhat mistrusted his new guests. 
And subsequent events certainly fully justified-the suspicions 
which he had formed. ‘These haughty warriors of the Cross, 
never very amenable to authority, whether spiritual or temporal, 
had not been long settled in their new home when a violent 

uarrel ensued between them and their royal host. To prevent Raynald, ad 
the Knights from becoming too powerful and independent. the 38. 
King expressly forbade their acquiring any landed property in 
the land, without the previous sanction of himself and the 
Holy See. Yet, notwithstanding this prohibition, the Order 
was found at the time of its dissolution to possess in Cyprus 
numerous villages and various other kinds of landed property. 
Though established for so short a time in the island it soon 
displayed much of its ancient wealth and magnificence, pielteed 
in its state the pomp and splendour of the local sovereigns.* amadi, p. 290. 
But this restriction was not the sole ground of resentment Raynaldi, ad 
which the Templars had against HébiiDe provide for the 2.” ae 
better defence of the king odom, which was now seriously threat- 
ened by the victorious Sultan of Egypt, he had imposed upon 
all persons alike resident within his dominions an annual poll- 
tax of two besants. The Templars, who had always been 
exempt from such charges, regarded this as an infringement of 
their rights and appealed to Rome. Boniface VIII. seems at 
first to have contented himself with a mere letter of remon- 
strance, in which after recounting all the Knights had lately . 
suffered in the cause of religion, he requested the King to treat. 
them with consideration, reminding him that their presence 
was an additional security to himself and his subjects. But 
perceiving that his remonstrances were ineffective, the haughty 
Pontiff had recourse to more peremptory measures. In a Bull Tid. 1290, 


‘In quel tempo apena havevano tanti guarnimenti i re, quanti havevano 
questi ‘Templieri. 


Raynaldi, ad 
ann., 1299. 


Amadi, p. 248. 
Fl. Boustron, 
p. 137. 


Machezra, p. 
TT. 


Amadi, p. 248. 
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published at Anagni in 1299 he ordered that the objectionable 
tax should at once cease and not again be imposed, without 
the express permission of the Holy See. The better to ensure 
the observance of this decree he entrusted the execution of it 
to the superiors of the Franciscan, Dominican and Augustinian 
communities in Nikosia, directing them to enforce submission, 
if necessary. The King, naturally resenting this outrageous 
invasion of his sovereign rights, rejoined by declaring that he 
would not tolerate in his dominions persons so entirely depen- 
dent upon the Pope as to deny the claims of their lawful suze- 
rain. 'To prove how little he regarded the decree he compelled 
both clergy and Knights to pay the obnoxious impost. This 
act produced another papal brief, in which the King in less 
dictatorial language was exhorted to defer to the wishes of 
Rome. How the dispute would eventually have ended it is 
impossible to say. Fortunately for Cyprus and the indepen- 
dence of its sovereign the contest, into which he had entered 
with Philippe-le-Bel, compelled the arrogant Pontiff to turn 
his attention to another quarter. 


This disregard for their privileges served only to increase the 
long-standing hostility of the ‘Templars towards the reigning 
dynasty. Henri II. presented in every respect the greatest 
possible contrast to his warlike sire, Hugues II. <A victim 
all his life to a disease which impaired his faculties, he was 
unequal to sustained and resolute action.1 Unfortunately for 
him the times required the presence of an energetic and cap- 
able man at the head of affairs. The very existence of 
Cyprus as a Christian state was threatened by the victorious 
Mohammedans of Egypt, while the Genoese corsairs were at the 
same time allowed to ravage its coasts with impunity. Taking 
advantage of the general dissatisfaction caused by the King’s 
inactivity his brother Amaur y, Prince of Tyre and Constable of 
Jerusalem, a bold and ambitious man, determined to grasp the 
reins of power for himself. His chief instigators in the treason, 
which he contemplated, were Pierre W’Erlant, Bishop of Linas. 
sol, and Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of the Templars.’ 


' El signor de Sur ritorno al conseglio et sepe tanto dire, come il re non 
poteva governar, havendo questa malatia del mal caduco. 

, *Akopl 6 paorpos Tod SmiraAiov ppepe TCdke Tema ijtov iw, kal rd viiprn 
eunvig ey Tov Kal wiyev, Kal eomikrny peta Tous: 6 woos €ddveraev TOV KUpOv TOUS 
Tipou m’ xiAiddes kompa Tijs Kirpou. 

In questo conseglio si trovo fra Jacobo de Molei, maestro del Tempio, il 
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The latter, who is said to have lent the prince the sum of 
40,000 aspers, favoured the design, as it promised the only way 
of recovering the loan. But his support is thought to have 
been also prompted by yet darker and more sinister motives. 
Since the capture of Acre the Order had been obliged to depend 
upon the generosity of the King of Cyprus for a home. De amaai, p. 261. 
Molay i is credited with the intention of promoting the' dissen- 2 Boustron, 
sions between the royal brothers that he might eventually seize” 
the island for his community and restore to "it the sovereignty, 
which it had once enjoyed there.'| ‘The ambitious schemes of 
the Prince of Tyre were at length crowned with complete 
success. Having captured the person of the King he forced 
Henri to sign a deed, appointing him Regent of the kingdom.? 
Among those present at the signing of this document (26th 
April 1306) was the Marshal of the Order.? He is reported to 
have shown the ill-will he bore the King by exultingly exclaim- mia,, p. 153. 
ing, as he left the royal chamber, in the hearing of the nobles 
and prelates there assembled: ‘“ What I have written, I have 
written”.* His triumph, however, was destined to be very 
short-lived. ‘The extinction of this once powerful fraternity was 
now very close at hand. Its doom had been already decreed by 
secret enemies, whose cupidity had been excited by its vast 
wealth. But the alleged licentiousness and luxury of the 
brethren formed the ostensible pretext for the work of suppres- 


quale in quelli giorni haveva imprestato al ditto signor de Sur cinquanta milia 
bisanti. 

It will be noticed that Machera in error calls Jacques de Molay Master of 
the Hospital (6 uaorpos rod Smiradlov). 


1 In parole et in opere li Templieri hanno sempre dimostrato esser contenti 
et allegri della rissa del re et suo fratello, et desideravan la destrution del paese 
et de li baroni et cavaglieri. 

Li Templieri erano di cattivo animo verso il re, et il re li ha conociuti per 
avanti, et dalle parole e dalle operation loro, come godevano sempre da ogni 
atto, che il signor de Sur faceva contra il re suo fratello. 


2 The document is witnessed among others by “‘frater Jacobus de Mollayo, Amadi, p. 241, 
magister sancte domus milicie Templi”’, 


3 The name of the Marshal is variously given as Hemo d’Usellet, Chemi 
d’Oseliers, Haume de Seliers, and Chemie Doselier. 


4 Et da poi letti li patti, et loro partiti de la camera del re, el marescalco di Inid., p. 266. 
Templieri non pote celar la malvagia et malignita che haveva verso el re, perché 
disse in presentia di baroni, qui furono 1a al palazzo del re, et de alcuni prelati: 
Quod scripsi, scripsi: et mostron con atti et con parole che era molto alegro, 
et li piacevan li oltragii et honte che si faceva al re. 

Partitissi dalla camera del re, el mariscalco di Templieri, a certo modo di 
abondantia di cuore, et fuor di proposito, disse: ‘‘Quod scripsi, scripsi,” 
mostrandosi allegro del travaglio del re. 


Machera, . 
58-62. Bib 


Strambaldi, 
pp. 4-7, 
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sion, in which the moving spirit was the French King, Philippe- 
le-Bel. He found a ready and subservient. tool in a fellow- 
countryman, Clement V., whom his influence had raised from 
the See of Bordeaux to the Chair of Peter. 

The evidence, upon which the Order was condemned, is said 
by the Cypriot chroniclers to have been procured in the follow- 
ing manner: Two youths, who were bound together by ties of 
the closest friendship, in the course of their travels came to 
Cyprus. One of them, observing the honour in which the 
Templars were held and the seeming sanctity of their lives, 
became desirous of entering their ranks. As he was rich no 
difficulty was placed in the way of the accomplishment. of his 
wishes. ‘The other, whose poverty disqualified him, curious to 
see the ceremony of initiation concealed himself in the place, 
where it was wont to be held, and witnessed the whole proceed- 
ing unobserved. On his arrival subsequently in Rome he 
sought an interview with the Pope, to whom he recounted all 
that he had seen, describing minutely the profane and obscene 
acts which accompanied the ceremony. Clement, desirous of 
testing the truth of his informant’s story, sent for the Grand 
Master and desired him in his presence to initiate the youth 
that he might see how the ceremony was conducted. ‘The 
refusal of De Molay, on the plea that the statutes of the Order 
required that it should be performed secretly and in a specially 
appointed place, confirmed in his mind the guilt of the brethren. 
He accordingly caused two letters to be written in his name to 
the sovereigns of all the countries in which the Knights were to 
be found. One, which was sent open, directed that the other, 
which was securely sealed, should be kept in a safe place until 
Whitsunday, when it was to be opened immediately after first 
mass and its instructions implicitly obeyed under threat of 
excommunication in case of non- compliance. This second letter 
contained an order to kill all the Templars on that day at a 
certain stated time and to bestow their property upon the 
Hospitallers. ‘The fact that no such general massacre took 
place in Cyprus sufficiently refutes the story. The island 
chroniclers seem to have confused the Pope’s action in the 
matter with that of the French King, who 1s reported to have 
given secret orders on the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross 
(14th September, 1307) for the simultaneous arrest of all the 
members of the Order in his dominions on the following 13th 
October. Historical research, moreover, has since cleared the 
memory of these much-maligned men and shown that most of 
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the odious charges brought against them were utterly without 
foundation. 


Another and much more likely account represents the catas- gestes aes 
Moment pp. 


trophe as being due to the inconsiderate action of the Grand 


Master himself.'| Having been summoned to France by Clement 4m*4 PP. 

under the pretext of being consulted about a fresh crusade he, ri. goustron, 
. . e ° My e Pp. 163. 

on arriving in-Paris, desired the treasurer of the Order to give 


an account of the various sums entrusted to his care. Finding 
that this official had advanced the French monarch 400,000 
gold florins without authority, he expelled him from the 
fraternity. ‘The dismissed functionary immediately complained 
to Philippe of the harsh treatment which he had received. Dis- 
tressed to think that the trouble had been caused through him 


1695. Cestu frere Jaque de Molay, maistre dou Temple, quant il fu outremer, Le Templier 


se porta mout escharsement vers le pape et les cardenaus, car il s’estoit mout 


en se myleuc le maistre ala a Paris et en France, et requist dou trezorier dou 
Temple son aconte et trova que le trezorier avoit presté au roy de France une 
grant cantité d’avoir, que l’on dit iiijcm. flourins d’or, mais je ne say s'il furent 
mains. Et se couressa le maistre mout fort contre se trezorier, et ly leva l’abit 
et le chassa de la religlon, dont il vint au roy de France, quy fu mout courousé 
de se que par s’achaizon ly fu levé l’abit, et manda j. haut home de France au 
maistre, priant luy pour amor de luy ly deiist rendre l’abit, et que ce que il 
deyet a la mayson, il le rendra volentiers; dont le dit maistre ne vost riens 
faire et respondy autrement que il ne deist a la priere de tel home come est le 
roy de France. Et quant le roy vy que il ne vost riens faire pour sa priere, si 
manda, priant au pape que il mandast de par luy au maistre dou Temple de 
rendre le mantiau de l’abit dou Temple au trezorier, et le dit trezorier en 
persone porta la dite letre dou pape au maistre dou Temple, quy ne fist riens 
pour le pape, ains dient que le maistre jeta la dite letre au feuc, quy alumoyt en 
une cheminée. 

696. Leroy de France |’ eit mout a grief, et quant vint dedens aucuns jours 
apres, le pape requist le maistre, et vint de Paris o luy, dont le pape ly requist 
que il ly donast la regle de sa religion dou Temple par escrit, et le maistre la ly 
douna et la lut. Et depuis a esté parlé entre la gent de tantes manieres de la 
religion dou Temple que je ne say quy verité je puisse escire, fors tant que les 
choses quy sont avenues publiquement puis je bien escrire, que aprés que l’on 
dit que il fu examiné par sages et par les religions l’escrit de lor regle, furent 
desposés et desfait lor religion, et xxxvij. furent ars a Paris, et dient siaus quy 
les virent ardre, que tant com il ardoient, crieent a haute voys que le cors 
d’yaus estoit dou roy de France et l’arme estoit de Dieu. 


de 


Tyr (Les 


ff 0‘ 4 Gestes des 
eschars hors de rayson, et toute fois le pape le resut 4 mout biau semblant, et eae pp. 


329: 


The Templier de Tyr speaks as follows in defence of his associates :—‘‘ Et 1pid., p. 331: 


ensy seaus le (i.e. le grant maistre) pryrent et le mirent au feuc, et fu ars, et le 
Dieu tout puissant quy seit et conut les choses sacrées, sil seit que il fust 
innocent de sel feit que l’on lor mist sus luy, et les autres quy furent ars, sont 
martirs devant Dieu; et se il sont tés quyl’ ayent deservy, il ont esté punis, mais 
je puis bien dire, tant que al’ aparant, je les ay coneiis pour bons crestiens et 
devos en lor messes et en lor vie, et especiaument le cors de mon seignor le 
maistre, quy fu frere Guillaume de Biaujeu, en mout d’amohnes grans et larges 
que il faizeit A pluzours bounes gens privéement et a l’aparant, come chascun le 
seit, guy l’ont veu”’. 


Amadi, p. 283. 
Fl. Boustron, 
p. 164. 
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331. 
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the latter sent one of his chamberlains, a nobleman of high 
rank, to De Molay, requesting him to pardon the offender and 
at the same time promising to repay the loan. ‘This request 
was refused in a way which showed but scant respect for so 
exalted a personage as the King of France, who appealed to the - 
Pope for redress. But Clement’s intervention on behalf of the 
offender met with no better success, for when De Molay received 
the papal letter he is said to have contemptuously tossed it into 
the fire which was burning in his room. Such open defiance of 
both Pope and King was not likely to remain long unpunished. 
‘The offending Grand Master was seized at Paris on 13th October, 
1307, where, after languishing for several years in captivity, he 
was eventually burnt in company with the Master of Normandy 
on the 11th March, 1314.1 

The story of the downfall of the Order, so far as Cyprus is 
concerned, is told as follows by two of the local chroniclers : 
The first intimation of the impending catastrophe was the 
receipt in 1308 of a letter from the Pope directing the Regent 
Amaury to arrest the members of the Order within his domin- 
ions and to take an inventory of their property. ‘The prince, 
who was anxious to obtain the sanction of the Holy See to his 
own usurpation, hastened to comply with the order. Accord- 
ingly on the 12th May in that year he despatched Balian d” 
Ibelin, Prince of Galilee, to the head-quarters of the fraternity 
at Limassol with instructions to seize all the Templars there. 
D’ Ibelin on arrival summoned the Knights to surrender their 
arms and horses and to proceed to Nikosia, where it was pro- 
posed to place them for safe custody in the palace of the Arch- 
bishop, threatening to employ force in case of refusal. He at 
the same time expressed the Regent’s regrets at having to 
adopt such hard measures against his former allies. Amaury, 
he declared, had protected them while he could, but that in 
the face of the Pope’s orders he had no longer any choice in 
the matter. Hemo d’ Usellet, the Marshal of the Order, and 
his companions requested an opportunity for discussion before 


! Both the Templier de Tyr, Amadi, and Boustron mention the Commander 
of Gascony as being De Molay’s fellow-sufferer on the occasion :— 

“Et adons le dit maistre et le coumondour de Gascoigne furent mis en une 
barque et pasés en l’ihle, quy est de dens le flum, et 1a fu le feuc alumé,”’ ete. 

“Et poi el ditto maestro et il commandador de Guascogna furon posti in 
una barcha et passati in l’isola ché é infra el fiume; et 14 era el foco allumin- 
ato,” etc. 

The execution is said to have taken place immediately in front of Notre 
Dame on the site now occupied by the equestrian statue of Henri IV. 
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giving their decision. As the result of the conference they 
flatly refused to deliver up their arms and horses. ‘The Regent 
had, however, full permission from them to hold their estates 
anid’ revenues at the disposal of the Pope, and they also agreed 
that he should affix his seal with theirs to the treasury of the 
Order, but they declined to allow it out of their keeping. With 
regard to themselves they were ready to reside in any of their 
villages he might appoint, under the surveillance of his knights. 
There they promised to await the good pleasure of the Pope 
and to accept without murmuring the same fate as might befall 
their brethren beyond the seas. Until then they prayed him as 
their liege lord and by the memory of their past services to him 
not to push them to extremes, as they were resolved to die 
rather than make any further concessions. If the Regent, 
they asserted in conclusion, would only condescend to inquire 
into their conduct and mode of life he would find that they 
were true followers of the Catholic faith and as good Christians 
as could be met with anywhere in the world. ‘The Prince of 
Galilee, seeing that he could gain nothing by further parleying, 
returned to Nikosia, where he reported to the Prince of Tyre 
the fruitless result of his mission. Amaury, indignant at their 
refusal, issued on 19th May a proclamation, in which he 
forbade any one to take service with the Templars, or to raise 
troops on their behalf, under forfeiture of life and property. 
‘The same night he despatched a second emissary in the person 
of one Baudouin, a canon of Sta. Sophia, urging the Knights 
yet more strongly to obey the orders of the head of their 
Church, and threatening extermination in case of continued 
resistance. In reply to this second summons the Knights sent 
back word that they would present themselves before the 
Regent at the end of the following September. They sug- 
gested that ambassadors should be sent in the interval on his 
behalf and theirs to ascertain the commands of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, which they undertook to obey without further demur. 
The prince, still dissatisfied with their reply, sent yet a third 
messenger, a canon of the Cathedral of St. Nicolas at Fama- 
gusta. Meanwhile a conference had taken place at Nisou near 
Nikosia between the Marshal and Commander of the Turco- 
poliers and the Constable of Cyprus, the Prince of Galilee and 
others, representing the Regent, at which the Templars agreed 
on promise of a safe conduct to send some of their number to 
confer with Amaury. On 27th May the deputation entered 
Nikosia and on the following day were admitted to the presence 
40 


Amadi, p. 286, 
Fl, Boustron, 
p. 167, 
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of the Regent. After a long discussion they proceeded to the 
royal palace, where they found all the dignitaries of the king- 
dom, lay and clerical, gathered to meet them. Their first 
act was to hand to a notary a document in Latin, containing 
all the articles of the Christian faith, with the request that 
it might be read aloud. Baudouin, who acted as their advocate 
on the occasion, afterwards translated it into French to the 
assembly, declaring on their behalf that they were good Chris- 
tians and believed all that had been read, while they were ready 
to affirm that they had never professed any other religion. 
Thereupon the Marshal took an oath to that effect, being 
followed by the Commander of Cyprus, the Drapier, the 
Treasurer, a knight from every language and two servitors, 
both for themselves and the rest of the brethren who were 
then in the island.1. While all this was going on at Nikosia 
the Regent gave secret orders to occupy Limassol with troops, 
which had been already prepared for the purpose. ‘The even- 
ing of the same day (28th May) he also caused to be read 
before a meeting specially convened in his own house the papal 
letter empowering him to seize the persons and property of 
the Templars as convicted heretics and infidels. 

The following day Jean de Bay (?), Vicomte of Nikosia, acting 
under instructions from the Regent, proceeded in company 
with some of the Knights, the Prior of the Hospitallers, and 
representatives of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders to 
take an inventory of the property possessed by the ‘Templars at 
Nikosia. But despite a most thorough examination of their 
establishment, extending over three days, very little was found, 
as everything of value had been already removed to Limassol. 
The scrutiny of these inquisitors extended even to the chapel 
belonging to the Order, where they made a careful note of the 
vestments and service books, sealing up the doors and removing 
the bell ropes so as to prevent the celebration of Mass and the 
ringing of the bells. But the building was soon afterwards 
reopened by order of the King, who directed that divine wor- 
ship should be carried on as usual. An equally careful investi- 
gation was made of the other houses belonging to the Order in 
Paphos and Famagusta, as well as of the villages owned by it 


1 Both Amadi and Boustron give the same estimate of the number of the 
brethren then in the island. The former says: ‘‘ Tutti li altri frati che erano al 
reame de Cypro, quali erano fra cavaglieri numero Ixxxiil. fra sergenti numero 
xxxv,”’ the latter gives the total only: ‘‘ Quali cavalieri tutti erano al numero de 


118”, 
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in various parts of the island, over the revenues of which 
receivers were appointed by the Regent. 

When the Templars who were in Nikosia saw the search 
party approaching they immediately left the capital and re- 
joined the main body at Limassol, leaving the Commander of 
Cyprus with four others to watch the proceedings. These also 
followed their comrades to Limassol when the investigation was 
concluded. But the toils were now fast closing round them. 
The troops’ previously despatched by the Regent had at last 
blocked all the means of egress from the town. The Knights 
perceiving that their position had become desperate resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. For this purpose they endeavoured to 
bring on a conflict with the forces of the government. But as 
these by order of their leaders carefully avoided an encounter 
they were obliged to retire within their ‘fortress without accom- 
plishing their object. That night, however, the soldiers of the 
Prince of Tyre, suddenly surrounding their stronghold before 
they were aware of it, blockaded the doors. Recognising that 
resistance was now useless they resolved to surrender their arms 
and horses without any further delay. ‘This they did on the 
Ist June, when the opposing forces entering their establishment 
took possession of everything there. 'The members of the Order 
were at once divided into two bands and, escorted by the troops 
of the Regent, were sent to two villages at some distance apart 
for safe custody, one with the Marshal going to Chierochitia, 
and the other with the Commander of Cyprus proceeding to 
Germasogeia. On news, however, subsequently reaching Amaury amaai, p. 291 
that the Marshal and Commander had remitted money to their FL Boustron, 
partisans in Genoa for the equipment of galleys to rescue them by" 
force, he caused these two officials with the Drapier, Turcopolier, 
eeeatine and Commander of Apulia to be removed for better 
security to Levcara, that the brethren might find themselves 
without leaders in the event of any attempted disturbance on 
their part.' After remaining there some time they seem to 
have been transferred again to Chierochitia, as Ague de Bessan, amadi, p. 360 
acting in the interests of Henri II., then a prisoner in Armenia, Fl Boustron, 
removed them thence under a strong ¢ cuard to their convent at. 
Famagusta, lest the Constable of Cyprus, who on the murder of 
Amaury aimed at playing the same réle, might attach them to 
his party. The Marshal becoming involved in a fresh conspiracy Amadi, p. 392 
against the King on his return was imprisoned in an oubliette i nthate 

p. 244. 


' Dove steteno da circa cinque anni. 


Amadi, p. 289. 


Fi. Boustron, 
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at Kyrenia, where he died after a captivity of five years and 
was buried in the Church of San Antonio near that town. Of 
the other members of the Order many shared the fate of the 
Marshal, while some in Cyprus as elsewhere entered the ranks 
of their more fortunate rivals, the Hospitallers. 


From an inventory of the property belonging to the Order, 
which was seized at Limassol in 1308, it would appear that im 
its treasury were found valuables to the amount of 120,000 
besants, besides 1500 marks in coined silver. But the booty 
captured did not equal the general expectation, as the brethren 

1 the first indications of the coming troubles had secretly 
conveyed large quantities away. In addition to large stores 
of provisions their magazines were well furnished with every 
requisite for the equipment of a very considerable force. Among 
the articles enumerated we find mention made of 930 cuirasses, 
970 cross-bows, 640 iron helmets, and 20 barrels of horse- 
shoes and nails. The treasury of the Order together with the 
plate and other valuables Amaury had conveyed to his house 
at Nikosia on the plea that 1t would be better guarded there. 
The arms were forwarded to the royal arsenal at Famagusta, 
to which town the slaves also were sent for work on the fortifi- 
cations. The horses and mules, with all the live stock in the 
villages, the stores of provisions, even to the bedding, clothes 
and table linen, belonging to the brethren at Nikosia, he caused 
to be sold. 

On 3rd April, 1312, the death knell of this famous Order 
was sounded at the Council of Vienne by the issue of a pro- 
clamation decreeing its dissolution and the confiscation of its 
property in ravour of the rival society of St. John. This 
decision, however, was not promulgated in Cyprus until nearly 
two years after its publication. On 7th November, 1313, in 
the Cathedral at Nikosia the Papal Legate, Pierre de la Pleine 
Chassaigne, Bishop of Rodez, caused Clement’s letter to be read 
before an nidieniee comprising the bishops, clergy and landed 
proprietors, directing that the Templars should be deprived of 
their mantle and their possessions handed over to the Hospi- 


' Et dapoi mori in ditte grotte fra Haume de Seliers, mariscalco del Tempio, 
et fu sotterato a Santo Antonio, come li altri; et molti altri frati del Tempio 
moriteno similmente nelle grotte de Cerines. 

El mariscalco fu posto in una grotta a Cerines dove stette cinque anni, e poi 
morto fu tratto, et per un prete et un zagho fu sepolto in la chiesa di Santo 
Antonio. 
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tallers.1 By this act of spoliation the latter acquired in the 
island over fifty villages, bailiwicks and manors, which they 
continued in great part to enjoy until the final expulsion of the 
Latins. 


The Hospitallers. 


The Hospitallers appeared in Cyprus not long after the 
establishment of the Lusignan dynasty. ‘Their first arrival is 
said to date from the reign of Amaury, the brother and suc- 
cessor of Guy (4.0. 1194-a.p. 1205). This monarch being chiefly 
engaged in the defence of Palestine against the See sae had 
little” time to bestow upon his island “kingdom. Alexios IIT. 
regarded the opportunity as a favourable one for re-uniting the 
island to the Byzantine empire. He accordingly made prepara- 
tions to wrest it by force, if necessary, from the Latins, while at 
the same time he secretly fomented the disaffection of the natives. 
Amaury on hearing of the design resolved to return and defend 
Cyprus from the intended attack. But Innocent ITII., fearing 
lest his absence from the Holy Land might cause its loss, per- 
suaded him to remain by promising to provide for the safety of 
his threatened dominions. Among those whom the Pope BOTCI EC ipa ui ced: 
for help were the Count of 'T ripoli, the Prince of Antioch and Peay. ™ 
the Masters of the Military Orders.2- He represented to them Raynaldi ad, 
that since Amaury had left Cyprus defenceless to go to the aid ® 
of the Holy Land it was only just that the neighbouring Chris- 
tians should assist in preserving that kingdom for him. ‘The 
appeal was so far successful that the Master of the Hospital, posio, parte 
Geoffroy Lerat, was induced to despatch some of his knights Steere 
with a picked body of troops to occupy the fortresses in the 
island and overawe the disaffected. These forces remained until 
the death of Amaury, when they were withdrawn to save the 
expense which their maintenance entailed upon the Order. 

On the fall of Acre in 1291 the Hospitallers also found an 
asylum in Cyprus, being placed by Henri II. in joint occupation toredano, iin, 

iv., p. 208. 


1 A di 7 novembrio, furon radunati a la madre chiesia de Nicosia, fra Piero, 
vescovo de Rhodi, legato della sede apostolica, che alhora si trovava in Nicosia 
et in presentia di vescovi di Cypro et de tutte le religion et homini da bene, 
furono lette le lettere del papa Clemente quinto che li Templieri fusseno 
spogliati de li soi beni, et a loro fosse tolto el mantello; li qual bene fosseno 
dati al Hospital de San Joanne et cosi fu fatto. 


2The Bull to the Hospitallers is dated ‘xii. Kalendas Decembris anno 
primo” (20th Nov., 1198). 
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with the Templars of the town of Limassol.! But their sojourn 
was not of very long duration. Having incurred the hostility 
of the usurper Amaury, by their opposition to his ambitious 
schemes, they resolved to form a new settlement where they 
could enjoy greater freedom.? ‘The capture of Rhodes in 1310 
provided the home for which they were seeking. ‘The Master, 
Foulques de Villaret, is represented by Loredano as having 
sought to depose Henri, from the conviction that the Regent 
would then become a mere puppet in his hands.? According 
to this writer it was only on perceiving he had been made a tool 
of by the crafty Amaury, who was inclined to flout him once his 
services were no longer required, that he determined to quit the 
island at the first favourable opportunity. ‘The same historian 
would have his readers believe that both the King and his 
brother were equally relieved at the departure of the Knights, 
the former because he hated them for their ingratitude, and 
the latter since he suspected them of sympathy for Henri by 


joining the queen-mother in her attempted reconciliation 


between the royal kinsmen.t But these statements, which 
another historian has in a great measure repeated, are not cor- 
roborated by the testimony of the chroniclers. Not only did 
the fraternity labour earnestly to promote a better under- 
standing between the brothers, but they were mainly instru- 
mental after the murder of Amaury in restoring Henri to his 
dominions. Indeed so great was the confidence which the 
exiled monarch placed in the fidelity of the Knights that he 
appointed this very Master as his vice-gerent until his return 


1 Assigno a Cavalieri Templari e Hospitalieri la citta di Limissd, la quale 
fortificarono con quattro Balouardi Reali, cingendola tutta di fortificationi, e 
rendendola atta a sostenere ogni potentissimo assedio. 


2 Tl Signor de Sur era irrato contra li Hospitaglieri perché tenivano la parte 
del re. 

I] Signor de Sur era sdegnato con li Hospitalieri, perché tenivano la parte 
del re. 


3S’ era in tanto persuaso F. Folco di Villaretto Maestro de gli Hospitalieri 
(essendo sempre maggiori le pretensioni de gli huomini di quello, che siano 
servigii) doppo la depositione del Ré di poter regolare a suo piacere il Prencipe. 
Ma avvedutosi, che gli succedeva il contrario, perche il Prencipe servitosi di lui 
nel tempo del bisogno, cominciava, questo cessato, non solo a mostrare diffidenze, 
ma anche a disprezzarlo, applicd I’ animo a partirsi di Cipro ogni qual volta se 
gli fosse rappresentata occasione. 


4 Si parti da Cipro con piacere del Ré, che odiava quella Religione, dopo 
isperimentatala ingrata dei benefici ricevuti, e con pari sodisfattione del Prencipe 
entrato di gia in qualche sospetto, che quei Cavalieri non favorissero il Ré, dopo 
che con la Regina Madre s’interposero per il loro accommodamento. 
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from Armenia.’ It was their cavalry, too, which escorted him amaai, p. sss. 
when he re-entered his capital, as well as addinted to check the 1, Boustron, 
attempted insurrection of his surviving brother, the Constable” re 
of Cyprus. 

Even after the depar ture of the Order its influence continued 
to be strongly felt in Cypriot affairs. From its situation at 
Rhodes it remained for more than 200 years the nearest 
Christian state, to which the island sovereigns could look for 
succour in the dangers slowly but surely gathering around 
them. 

‘Towards the middle of the reign of Hugues IV., (1340) the posio, parte 
good understanding existing between the Kings of Cyprus and Terie 
the Religion was for a while interrupted by the misconduct of au, 


Histoire 


Ligure Assanti, Seigneur of Nisyro, a vassal of the Order. generale tv. 
This individual, whose father had been appointed chieftain of ** 
this islet, one of the outlying dependencies of Rhodes, on con- 
dition of furnishing a galley to the fleet, finding himself without 
occupation had recourse to piracy, preying upon Moslems and 
Christians alike. Among those who suffered from his depreda- 
tions were some Cypriot merchants. On these complaining to 
their sovereign Hugues sent two galleys in quest of the marauder, 
who retreated to his fastness, where they were unable to follow 
him. Hugues accordingly applied to the suzerain power for 
redress, but the Order paid no attention to his repeated repre- 
sentations. ‘The King, incensed at the slight and to indemnify 
his subjects for their losses, thereupon gave orders for a general 
seizure of the property belonging to the Knights in his domin: 
ions. ‘This vigorous act had the desired effect, as the fraternity 
now hastened to make amends for its previous neglect. The © 
offender was deprived of his principality and duly punished for 
his attacks upon the Christians. 

But the harmony thus rudely disturbed was soon restored, as 
In 1343 the Religion joined the league, which had been for med must a 
‘for the defence! of Cyprus by Hugues IV. with Clement VI, ts07té"”?” 
the Republic of Venice and the Seigneur of Milo. By the peed nee t iri 
terms of the agreement it was stipulated that a combined fleet @* 


of twenty galleys should assemble at Negroponte for operations 


1 Noi, Henrico, per la Dio gratia re de Hierusalem et de Cypro, salute a tutti 
li nostri homini. Noi vi femo a saper che il maystro del Hospital, et si ha 
offerto lui et tutta la mason de esser al nostro commando, et adoperarsi et metter 
Vhaver et le persone per recuperar la nostra signoria et reame de Cypro, et 
liberarni da le preson de Armenia. Perd, commandemo et ordinemo in loco 
nostro el ditto maestro del Hospital, etc. 
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against the enemy. ‘The result of this alliance was the capture 
of Smyrna from the Turks in the following year. In 1350 
another confederacy for the same object was formed between 
the same King of Cyprus, the Republic and the Order, in which 
the allies haviod themselves to maintain a fleet of eight ships 
for ten years on a war footing. ‘This armament, whiels was to 
be under the command of the Papal Legate, or the captain 
general appointed by him, was also to meet at Negroponte. 
But the alliance came to an end the following year, though at 
the instance of the Holy See it was subsequently renewed in 
1353, 1356 and 1357. In the last of these years it was stipu- 
lated that the fleet should consist of six ships only. But the 
allies were all through much hampered in their operations by 
the war between Genoa and Venice. In 1361 Livon (?), Kang of 
Armenia, being forced to abandon Gorhigos the inhabitartis 
placed themselves under the protection of, Pierre I.,.. The Emir 
of Karamania, regarding the possession of this fortress by the 
Cypriot King as a menace to his own dominions, concluded an 
alliance with the neighbouring Mussulman chieftains of Cande- 
lore, Satalia, and Monagati against Cyprus. Pierre, however, 
anticipating the designs of the confederates captured Satalia on 
24th August of the same year. The fleet assembled for the 
purpose consisted of 106 sail, to which the Knights contributed 
four galleys under the command of their admiral, Jean Forbin. 
In 1365 the forces of the Order were again united with the 


Cypriots, when Alexandria was captured on 10th October, 


while two years afterwards ‘Tripoli in Syria also yielded to the 
prowess of the allies. In 1373 the then Grand Master, Ray- 
mond de Berenger, being charged by Gregory IX. to mediate 
between Pierre II. and the Genoese, sent the Marshal of the 
Order to Cyprus for that purpose, but the exorbitant demands 
of the Genoese rendered the attempt a failure. A second and 
equally unsuccessful endeavour was made in 1374 by the same 
head of the Religion in person.!. During the course of the 


1Méoa els TovTaLs Tats Tapaxats ial Ta, apyloparc Tous TevovBicobs Kavels dev 
ear pagn va me mpos Thy Pddov: eixey meVTE MAES, kal al Podirats em eOumovoay va 
wdBovy pavT dr ov « eOavudorny 6 meyas pdor pos Kal apudr wo ev play yarérray Kal 
EMIT KEY mera Kab HAGev eis THY Kurpoy. Toy evvapny a toy’ Xpirrov iroev els Thy 
“AMMOX@OTOY, Kal eyvpepe vo. aan Meo ov TOUS va TOUS THON. OwpavTa ot TevouBioo 
ort Exar akoupaepay Tb pnydrov, kal Timor es dev elXoy. ot ‘Aas, Kal hoay EVV OLAT LEV OL, 
Kal 6 peyas paorpos eTANMMEAGY TOAAG Kal TlroTes bey qumopnoe va molon, ame Thy 
TAHEW G aor evno ev kal émédavey Tov pevpovdpny a itor’ Xpiorod, Kal eOdbay Tov els Toy 
&ytov “lodyyny eis TO SmitddAw THs Aevkoolas TH ts’ Pevpovaplov, Kal éorpapny Td 
gvAov els Thy Péddov. 

Fra questi rumori et le opere delli Genovesi nissun non ando verso Rodi per 
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negotiations he died and was buried in the convent belongi IN Hist. de 


to the Order at Nikosia. In 1403 during the reign of Janus, ini 


when hostilities had once more broken out between the same Pe; Rarte 


belligerents, peace was restored through the joint exertions of ™* 


the Grand Master, Philibert de Naillac and L’Ermite de la Bt. 4e 


Chyp., ii., p. 


Faye, Chamberlain of King Charles VI. of France. In 1426 °° 


Jauna, Hist. 


the Grand Master, Antonio Fluvian, by the authority of the sieve 8 om 
Order advanced the Republic of Venice the sum of 15,000% : 
gold ducats towards payment of the ransom demanded by the ate vs D. 


° > 146. 
Egyptians for the same Janus. One of the members of the Machera,p. 


fraternity, Angelo Mucetola, Bailiff of the Religion at Paphos, 2 npatai, 


that very year a pl good service to the a le authorities xneii, p. 518. 


Fl. Bouateon: 


by helping to suppress Hie insurrection which had broken out p38. 


il spacio di 5 mesi; et li Rodioti desideravano aver nove, et l’haveva per mara- 
viglia il gran maestro; et armo una galliota et intro drento et vene in Cipro, il 
mese de zener 1373, in Famagosta, et cercd de interponersi fra essi per accord- 
arli. Vedendo che li Genovesi havevano corsegiato Visola et (il popolo) lo 
havevano fatto povero, et li huomini erano assai pensorosi, et non ha potuto far 
cosa alcuna, et da dolor si amal6 et morse il mese di febraro 1373 de Christo, et 
fu sepulto nel’ hospitale, a di 16 febraro et il vassello torno a Rodi. 
I] ditto mese di zener, vene in Cypro una galia da Rhodi nella qual era il 
gran maestro, el quale vedando che l’armada di Genovyesi era in Cypro cinque 
mesi. et non intese quel che occorse, penso de mettersi tra el re et li Genovesi, 
se li poteva accordar; et se travaglio molto, ma non ha possuto far niente, 
perche li Genovesi havevano tolto ogni cosa, et le persone erano desertate et 
non hayevano che dare. El ditto gran maestro si amalo et mori il mese di 
frever, a li 16, et fu sepulto a San Joan del Hospital. 
El gran maestro de Rhodi, vedendo che l’armata de Genovesi era passata in 
Cypro cinque mese avanti, e pili non intese d’ essa che sia sequito, venne il 
mese di gennaro e s’intromesse per pacificar li Genovesi con il re, et acquietarli ; 
per il che si travaglid molto, ma non era possibile, perché li Genovesi havevano 
tolto ogni cosa, et poi domandavano da capo un million de ducati; et essendo 
il re esausto di denari, non si poteva concluder niente. El grande maestro 
s’amalo de fora et mori alli sedici, e fo seppolto a San Gioan del Hospidal in 
Nicosia. 
The local chroniclers it will be observed represent Berenger’s death as having 
occurred at the beginning of 1373. ‘That this date is wrong is evident from 
several considerations. Thecoronation of Pierre II. at Famagosta, which origin- 
ated the war, did not take place till October 1372. The mission of pacification 
undertaken by the Marshal of the Order, which preceded the attempt of the 
Grand Master, is stated to have occurred in June 1373, while Berenger’s arrival 
in the island is said to have been about five months after the appearance of 
the main Genoese fleet under Campo Fregoso (Oct. 1373). His death must 
therefore have taken place not in February 1373 (a,toy’) but in 1374, when Loredano, lib. 
Robert de Juillac succeeded him as head of the Religion. The chroniclers again YUH P- 46s. 
declare that it was caused by chagrin at the ill-success of his negotiations. Ho patil p. 
Bosio, who also gives 1373 as the year of his decease, merely says that he died 7. 
of extreme old age without mentioning the place (Essendo gia il Gran Maestro gerna Nicht 
Fra Raimondo Berengario molto vecchio). Others indeed assert that he returned gg.” °°” 
to Rhodes on the failure of his mission. 
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merge among the peasantry after the defeat at Chierochitia.1. In 1446 
i.” ® the Grand Master, Jean de Lastic, in conjunction with the 
Bishop of Famagusta, was commissioned by Eugene IV. to 
intercede on behalf of the newly appointed Archbishop of 
Nikosia, Galesius Montolif, to whom Jean II. at the instigation 
Bosie, parte Of his Greek queen had retused possession of the temporalities 
pp. 172174 of the See. In 1448 one of the petty sovereigns of Asia Minor, 
the grand Karaman, Ibrahim Bey, taking ” advantage of the 
unwarlike character aa the King, sought to addin him to subjec- 
tion. He accordingly prepar ed a larg ge force for carrying out his 
design by the capture of Gorhigos and the invasion of Cyprus. 
Jean conscious of his inability to offer a successful resistance 
appealed to the Grand Master for protection. De Lastic in 
Hist.de response to his petition despatched the Preceptor of ‘Troyes, 
Morice Vaselini, to Ibrahim with the request that he would 
desist from his Hostile intentions, threatening in case of refusal 
to make common cause with the Cypriots. ‘Though the Order 
at the time was in great danger itself from the Turks he sent 
one galley to Jean’s hauistariee with the promise of further help 
inid., pp.53, 1f possible. But as Ibrahim notwithstanding got possession of 
nr Gorhigos later in the year he wrote to the Sultan. of Keypt, 
Malec-al-Daher-Djacmac, urging him to defend his vassal lest 
Cyprus might fall into the hands of some Christian prince less 
friendly to him than Jean. ‘The Sultan roused to action by 
these representations sent to demand the restitution of the 
fortress under threat of war. 'To this request Ibrahim acceded 
as much from dread of the league being formed against him by 


A Kal apdwiacey (2.€., 6 vapinvadrns) Toy ppée “AyyeAov TOU Smiranion, darov yrov 
eis THY Tlapoy EMTAATS, va mayn va Xaraon Ta Kkameravikia TOUS Xwpyidracs Me 
Tov “AvTwvle Tamra, kal emiyyay Kal nupay TOUS Kamer dvous Tov Médppov kal ris 
AevKas, kal Tovs bey epoupkicay, TOvS 5€ exdWay Tats MovTTats Tous, Kal AAAa epvyay - 
rat érawev Kakoovyny Tovs KaTapapeévous Xwpyarass. 

Et ordino (il cardinal) fra Angelo del Hospital, qual era a Baffo, balio, che 
andasse a ruinar li capitaniazi di villani con Antonio de Milan. Et andorono et 
trovorono li capitanii a Morfo et a Levca et altri, et parte d’essi hanno impicati 
et ad altri hanno tagliato il naso; et a questo modo cesso la malitia delli 
villani. 

In the reign of his son and successor, Jean II., this loan was discharged by 
the bestowal upon the Order of the village of Tarse, as the following extract 

Do Mas | Jy eh0 OORIO shows. This village, however, is not to be found in the list of 

deChyp., tom. those belonging to the Order made at the end of the fifteenth century nor does 

iii., p. 502. it appear to have been then in existence. 

Hide teem: In questi tempi essendo il Re di Cipro, et la Reina sua moglie, debitori alla 

k . vi., p. eg tie : ; i 3 ; 

178. Religione di grossa somma di danari, per tanti ch’ al Re Giano suo Padre 
prestati s’erano per riscattarsi dalle mani del Soldano, le consignarono in 
pagamento il casale di Tarsi, situato nell’ Isola di Cipro, con tutte le tenute et 
pertinenze sue. 
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the Christian powers as from fear of the Egyptian arms. Only zosto, parte 
two years afterwards the unfortunate Jean was again obliged to 1." 
solicit the good offices of the Religion on account of the menac- 
ing attitude of another Mohammedan chieftain, Luphtou Bey, 
Kmir of Candelore. ‘This prince on the pretext of some dis- 
pute, which had occurred between his own subjects and those 
of the King, made a league with others of the Moslem emirs 
against Cyprus. ‘The Grand Master in reply to the King’s toredano, tiv. 
second appeal sent four galleys under the command of his own mee 
nephew, Georges de Lastic, to his assistance. At the same time ;,2%& 
he also urged the wainfaal of the Catalan fleet, Bernardo Vil- raynaiai, ad 
lamarino, ‘then cruising in the Levant, to co- operate in’ thet. 
defence of the island. Luphtou Bey, intimidated by this dis- 
play of force and fearing the anger of the Sultan, who was 
reported to be making preparations to defend his vassal, 
hastened to come to terms with Jean. A treaty of peace was nist. ae 
accordingly concluded on 7th September, 1450, both parties Prada 
agreeing to appoint the Grand Master to superintend the 
due execution of its provisions. 

The next occasion on which the Order comes prominently 
into notice occurs during the unhappy struggle between Char- 
lotte and her half-brother Jacques for the throne. Though it Bosto, parte 
had previously given the usurper a hospitable reception on his *é. 
flight to Rhodes in 1457, even to the extent of defraying the p pr aiaea. 
expenses of his maintenance while in that island, it plainly FL Boustron, 
showed by its subsequent conduct on which side its sympathies f°." 
lay.t Before recourse was had to arms, the Grand Master, ¥. 3, Bourtron, 
Jacques de Milly, sent to Cairo Jean Dauphin, Commander of 2 Hist. de 
Nisyro, to effect if possible through the Sultan an accommoda- % Rtas 
tion between the disputants. But this emissar y on his arrival Bose, parte 
in Egypt was handed over to Jacques, who after a while restored ie, 
him to liberty. Even after hostilities had broken out he did 
not desist from his endeavours, but sent Louis de Magnac, Grand 
Commander of Cyprus, to bring about an agreement. ‘The 
success of Jacques placed the Religion in a position of great 
difficulty. As it possessed numerous estates not only in Cyprus, 
but also in the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, the father of 
Louis, Charlotte’s second husband, it was anxious to maintain 
a good understanding with both the belligerents. ‘To attain nist. ae 
this object it was guilty of considerable duplicity. For, while 105?" 


p. 


1 Among the defenders of Kyrenia was a galley of the Order with a full 
complement of the Knights. 
To KaTEpyov Tis Pddouv ME lay dudpdny auyTpodiay ppépides. 
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Bosio, parte professing to be actuated by good faith towards Jacques, it 
Ha? continued secretly to assist his foes. When the capitulation of 
Kyrenia rendered the usurper master of the whole island Pierre 
Ibid... vii, Raymond Zacosta, the successor of De Milly, made at the 
pa request of Pius II. one final effort on behalf of the rightful 
sovereign. But the two knights, who were sent to Cyprus, 
failed in their mission as Jacques naturally would not consent 
to relinquish a throne of which he was in undisputed possession. 
Hist, de Even after fortune had declared finally for her rival the Order 
us.” did not abandon the cause of the dispossessed queen. Rhodes 
at all times offered her a safe retreat and a ready welcome. 
Sauna, liv. Indeed so touched were the brethren by her destitution and mis- 
oz.’ fortunes that they allowed her out of their treasury a monthly 
do sum of thirty florins to meet her pressing necessities when in 
te their island. On the death of Jacques in 1473 the Religion 
Bosio, parte’ Once More Came forward to champion the claims of this much- 
2.” ® wronged princess. At her instance De Lignac, the Admiral of 
aig as Ni Rhodes, approached Pietro Mocenigo, the generalissimo of the 
Fl. Boustron, Venetian fleet in the Levant, to request that he would assist in 
recovering the throne of Cyprus for the rightful occupant. 
But whatever hopes Charlotte and her par tisans may have built 
upon the disappearance of the usurper from the scene were 
rudely dispelled by the reply of the Venetian commander.? He 
declared that the Senate was resolved to maintain as queen its 
adopted daughter, the widowed Catarina, and to uphold her in 
possession of the kingdom, which her husband had bequeathed 
to her. At the same time, fearing that the vessels of the 
Order might be employed in enforcing Charlotte’s pretensions, 
he wrote a strong letter of remonstrance to the Grand Master, 
Giovanni Orsini, requiring them immediately to rejoin the 
confederate fleet, which was operating against the Turks. 


ae 
tom. i., p. 542. 


1 Frater Baptista de Ursinis, etc., nobili viro Thobie Lomelino, nobis 
carissimo, salutem, etc. 

Serie presencium vobis committimus et mandamus ut, de pecuniis nostris, 
quolibet mense, detis, tradatis et consignetis emptori seu dispensatori serenissime 
regine Cypri florenos Rhodi currentes triginta, sive florenos xxx. pro expensis 
cothidianis ipsius serenissime regine, cum per podiceam nostri conservatoris 
generalis vobis commissum fuerit; quam quidem summam admittemus in 
computis vestris, ostendendo podiceam dicti nostri conservatoris. 

Podicea, mandat, ordonnance de payement. 


2 The following is the reply of the Venetian admiral as given by George 
Boustron :— 

Kal arodoyneny Tous 6 Kamer dvos * ame Td Aadreire, Sti 6 macTapdos expar ey Td 
pnryarov GdtKa, Kal Tdpa n phrycuvea. ws *yloy kAcpovdjos déAeL TO: Td pnryar oy expar ev, 
ws *yloy piryas amov Toy emotkey 6 wovArdayos: Td Aoumby | ey ela Kparovpevos va 
Bonthow tis apevtias wou, Tapa THs apevtias THs: Kal TovTOY eivat 7 GmoAoyia mov / 
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Though the Hospital made no further active efforts on behalf 
of Charlotte it did not hesitate on two subsequent occasions to 
brave the anger of Venice rather than surrender her adherents 
to the vengeance of the Republic. The circumstances of this 
refusal, which has lent additional lustre to its renown, are as 
follows: After the murder of Catarina’s uncles in 1473 some sauna, nist. 
of those implicated in the deed, with other opponents of the Ie ia) 
new régime, fled to Rhodes. Mocenigo, then admiral of the geinnara, vol 
Venetian fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean, immediately de- 7°" *” 
manded the surrender of the assassins and their abettors. Borlo, part 
But Orsini, the Grand Master, nobly replied that he could not 2%. 
consent to betray those who Had confided in the Religion for 
protection. Moreover there was among those whose extradit 
tion had been requested an estimable prelate, for whom they 
had the greatest respect and who was amenable only to the 
Holy See. But the matter was not long allowed to rest. 
Antonio Loredano, the successor of Mocenigo, shortly after- nia.,1. x., 
wards repeated the demand in an even more ‘peremptory form” 
through the captain of the galleys, whom he ‘despatched to the 
new Grand Master, Pierre D’ Aubusson, with a letter from the 
Doge full of reproaches and threats for the former refusal. 
The envoy declared that the Republic, since its adoption of 
Catarina, could not but regard as a grave injury to itself the 
protection which her rebellious subjects had found at Rhodes. 
D’Aubusson felt himself placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty by this demand. He neither wished by a haughty 
reply to increase the enemies of the Religion, already seriously 
menaced by Mohammed IL., nor yet did hedesire to compromise its 
dignity bya precipitatesurrender. With much diplomacy hethere- 
fore returned answer that the Order in no wise meddled in the 
affairs of the Kingdom of Cyprus, being forbidden by its statutes 
to intervene in the disputes of Christian states, nor had it at 
any. time harboured rebels. As it was a free state, however, 
no one, whom misfortune had driven to seek shelter there, 
could be expelled if willing to live in conformity with the 
laws. Dissatisfied with this answer Loredano proceeded himself 
to Rhodes, thinking that perhaps his request would be granted 
if made in person. D’Aubusson on his arrival sent four grand- 
crosses to bid him welcome and to offer him hospitality, but on 
learning the object of his journey declined to alter the previous 
decision. ‘The Venetian cOmmander thereupon refused to land 
and returned to Cyprus in great dudgeon. Fearful lest the 
further stay of the refugees might involve the Order in a 
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dispute with the Republic the Grand Master persuaded them to 
quit Rhodes and withdraw to a safer distance from their 
vindictive foes. 

After the commencement of the Venetian domination the 
Religion appears to have played no conspicuous part in the 
history of the island. Indeed it had soon more pressing matters 
nearer home to claim its attention. It was now on the eve of 
that long struggle with the giant power of Turkey, which 
ended with its own disappearance from the Levant. 


The Order was at different times the recipient of numerous 
marks of favour from the various occupants of the throne of 
Cyprus. The first among these royal benefactors appears to 
have been Hugues I. (a.p. 1205-a.p. 1218).' | He granted the 


Feat, Cod. Knights many special privileges, including the power of acquir- 


i,p-1o. " in@ landed property, the right of importing into the island and 


- Resestakeeni Of exporting to Syria and elsewhere, without the payment of 


tani pp.-zi, dues, the produce of their estates and whatever the Order might 

356 4 Mises oS ated ‘\ : =) " 
require,’ with permission also to grind their corn free of charge 
in the royal mills at Kythrea. He further bestowed upon 
them in Nikosia and Limassol houses and sites for the erection 
of their establishments, together with the grant of certain 
villages. ‘This monarch gave a strong proof of the regard in 
which he held the fraternity by selecting their church at Nikosia 
as his burial place. Accordingly on his death, which occurred 


1 The following villages are mentioned by name in the deed of gift. Plata- 
nistia and Finica in Paphos, Colos and Monagrole (Monagrouilli) in Limassol. 
The landed property bestowed at the same time in the town of Limassol is 
described as ‘‘domos et plateas in Nimocio et jardinum”’. 

Rohricht, 2 No. 1078, 1237, Oct. Henri I., rex Cypri, Balian(-um) d’Ybelin, dominum 

Raeest@, P- de Baruth et Cypri constabularium, necnon Eschivam de Mombeliam (uxorem) 
a se ipso dono accepisse casalia Esteriga et Paleochorio et eadem per manum 
Guillel(mi) de Forest, unius ex commendatoribus insule, Hospitali dedisse, 
sigillo confirmat. 

Thid p. 360. No 1368, 1269. Noy. Accon. Hugues III., rex Hierosolymitanus et Cypri, 
domui Hospitalis per manum magistri Hugues Revel locum prope Nimocium 
situm, qui dicitur Domina Nostra de Combes, cum omnibus pertinentiis ac 
juribus concedit et sigillo confirmat. Datum per manum Petri episcopi Paphensis, 
cancellarii regni Cypri. 

Thid., p. 326. No. 1240. 1255, Aug. 16, Accon. Hugo, archiepiscopus Nicosiensis, cum 
Guillelmo de Castro Novo, magistro Hospitalis, de decimis quibusdam posses- 
sionum convenit, quas fratres Hospitalis in urbe et diocesi Nicosiz habebant. 
(Nostre similem conventionem idem cum Thoma Berardi, magistro Templi, 
Accon. 8 Iul. 1261, inuit.) 

Hist. de In 1411 King Janus remitted in perpetuity the dimes or tithes which the 

498406.” ®P’ Religion had previously paid to the royal treasury on its territorial possessions 
in Cyprus. 
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at Tripoli in 1218, his body, after resting for a while in the ¢. de Tyr. 
church belonging to the Order in that city, was brought to 86, ¢0 > aol, 88 980 
Cyprus by his queen, Alix, and interred, as he had directed. Fi'Boustron, 
The widow herself on her decease, which foci place at Acre in Eusignan, * 
1246, was also carried over to the island and laid at her own foredano, lib. 
request beside the body of her husband. Yet even before the games, 


year 1210, when these benefactions were made, the Order was cee 


already in possession of a preceptory in Cyprus, over which ein p. 6.” 

Guillaume de Beaune presided.! But it was only after the 

bestowal upon them of the confiscated estates of the Templars 

in 1313 that the Knights became to any great extent landed 

proprietors in the island. From statistics compiled at the end nist ae 

of the fifteenth century we learn that the possessions of the 502,50. """ 

Order at that period comprised some forty-seven villages, princi- 

pally situated in the districts of the Vicomté, Limassol, Avdimou, 

Kilani and Paphos. But that this enumeration does not 

include all is evident from the omission of certain other villages, 

once belonging to the Templars, which are known to have been 

transferred to the Religion on the suppression of the former. 

The mode of administering the estates of the Order was every- 

where the same. They were divided into properties of moderate 

size, called commanderies, over each of which was placed one of 

the brethren, with the title of commander. The number of nia. p. 530. 

these divisions in Cyprus was three, viz., (1) the Grand Com- os, %ov- 
mandery, (2) the Little Commandery and (3) the Commander y- 


of Phinika.? 


(1) The Grand Commandery had its head-quarters at Colossi, 
where may still be seen a massive square keep erected by the 
Knights and adorned with the armorial bearings of various 
Ce fd Masters or, Grand. Commanders... This fief was always 


regarded as one of the wealthiest and most important belonging Hist, de 
to the Religion and was generally bestowed upon the most soihv1’” 


senior of the preceptors.® Its possession became in consequence Posie, parte 
ii. 


' Dono etiam et concedo tibi et suprascriptis Fratribus tuis intuitu Fratris Paoli, cod. 
Guillelmi de Belna tunc preceptoris Domus Hospitalis in Cypro, etc. »Dipiom., vee 


2 Commendator grande dell’ ordine di santo Giovanni Gierosolimitano : 
commendator della Finica, similiter: commendator del Tempio, similiter. 

(Trattato di Cipri di Messer Francesco Attar, circa 1540.) 

’ According to Bosio Pope John XXII. in 1318 charged his representative 
Gerard de Pins to reform the administration of the Grand Commandery, in 
which he declared great abuses existed. He had been informed that the net 
annual revenue payable to the general treasury of the Order at Rhodes after the 


Hist. de 
Chyp.., ii., p. 
376, n. 2. 


Bosio, parte 


’ 


Hist. de 
Chyp., ii., p. 
376. 


Bosio, parte 
ii., lib. iii., p. 
89. 


Bosio, parte 
ii., lib. EAT 
25. 


ii., lib. ii., pp. 
0. 
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an object of great competition among the brethren. Though 
originally assigned to the general treasury of the Order it was 
after a while through the partiality of the Grand Masters, 
mostly natives of Southern France, bestowed exclusively upon 
members belonging to the language of Provence.t An attempt 
to correct this abuse was made by a general chapter, which 
assembled at Avignon in 1356, when it was directed that a 
return should be made to the former practice. ‘This recom- 
mendation, though confirmed the following year at Rhodes, 
(18th F abrutte 4 1357 ) appears to have yeniained a dead letter, 
as further legislation on the subject was proposed 1 in 1380. It 
was then enacted, to ensure an increase in the general revenue 
and greater impartiality in the bestowal of this valuable 
preferment, that the commandery should be divided into seven, 
corresponding to the seven languages composing the Order, 
each of these subdivisions being presided over by an officer 


deduction of all expenses amounted to 60,000 besants. Instead of this sum 
however, the then commander, Alberto di Castel Negro, only paid into the 
treasury 30,000, notwithstanding that previous commanders had paid the larger 
amount. This constituted a serious loss to the Order in its then impoverished 
condition. The Pope accordingly instructed Gerard to permit the defaulter to 
retain the appointment provided he agreed to pay annually to the treasury the 
above named 60,000 besants, even though others might be found willing to offer 
more. But in case of refusal he was empowered to instal any other suitable 
candidate who should offer a higher sum, so that the Order might be enabled to 
discharge its liabilities. 

Ordino (il Papa) con un’ altra lettera al Vicario Fra Gherardo de’ Pini, che 
riformar dovesse l’amministratione della gran Commenda di Cipro, Percioche 
egli era informato, che detrattone tutti i carichi, che per sostentamento del 
Commendatore, e per altri pesi della commenda erano necessarii, si cavavano 
ogni anno de’ frutti di essa, sessanta mila Bisanti liquidi, e netti, da pagarsi al 
publico e al commun Tesoro della religione, e che Frat’ Alberto di Castel negro 
Commendatore di essa, non ne pagava alla religione se non trenta mila; non 
ostante, che i Predicessori suoi sessanta mila ogni anno ne pagassero, in enorme 
danno e pregudicio della Religione, in tempo ch’ella era gravatissima, et fuor 
di modo oppressa da’ debiti, e pero ordinava, e commandava espressamente al 
Vicario sopradetto che volendo il Commendatore di Cipro, per lo innanzi pagare 
e tispondere ogni anno al Tesoro sessanta mila bisanti, sgravati et franchi d’ 
ogni spesa e Carico, continouare lo lasciasse nell’ amministratione della detta 
Commenda, ancorche da altri maggior somma offerta gliene fosse; Altrimenti 
dar la dovesse ad alcun’ altro idoneo e sofficiente commendatore, che piu ne 
offerisse, in utile e beneficio della Religione, accioche gli eccessivi debiti, de’ 
quali la detta Religione era gravata, pagare si potessero. 


1 Item come les isles de Chipre et de Langou ayent acoustumé estre de 
comun des lengues et depuy aucuns temps passez li maistre aient approprié 
icelles isles alla lengue de Province, que les dictes isles retournent au comun 


des lengues, car li papes ne vuel puint que aucune partialité soit entre 
eulx,”’ 
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chosen from one of these nations.! The chief of them, who 

was still to be called the Grand Commander, was to be elected 

in a common chapter of all the languages and instituted by the 

Grand Master and general body of ‘the community. ‘The other 

six were to recognise him as their head, render him obedience 

as such, and attend his chapter. He was to exercise super- 

vision and enjoy all the other rights and privileges over them, 

which every prior possessed in his own priory according to the 

usages and customs of the Religion. But this decision also 

seems to have remained in abeyance until the reign of Janus, 

when the following circumstances caused its observance at least 

for a while. On the death of the Grand Commander, Hesso 

von Schligelholz, Prior of Germany, in 1412 (20th May) that Bosto, parte 
monarch wished ith have the vacancy filled by another member v.30. 

of the Order, a great favourite of his, named Estolon de la Generale. iv. 
Saone. He accordingly wrote to the Marshal, Luc de Valines, s.’* Oy 
then acting for the Grand Master, Philibert de Naillac, who Reibard, vol. 
was absent at the Council of Constance, to solicit the appoint- erat 
ment for his nominee. But as others of the Knights thought 
they had a prior claim from age and long service, othe Marshal 
and council, rather than bestow it upon one whom they regarded 

as undeserving, determined to carry out the resolutions ‘passed 
in 1380 and divide it into seven. ‘Two of their number were, 
thereupon, sent to Cyprus to represent to Janus the necessity 
of this step, as the only means of allaying the jealousy and 
discord which the possession of this fief had always occasioned 
among the members of the Order. They further alleged that 

it would be an advantage to the King to have seven of these 
officials in his dominions in place of one, as all of them would 
be equally at his command. ‘To allay any resentment he 


1 Item ace que le tresor puisse avoir plus grand revenu pour soustenir les 
charges qu’il a de soustenir, lesquelles croissent de jour en jour, et que les biens 
de l’Hospital soient communs a touttes langues et divisés par esgalité a un 
chacun, selon que a luy appartiendra, est estably et ordonné que la commanderie 
de Chippre soit divisée en sept parties, et que les dittes sept parties soient faictes 
sept commanderies communes a sept langues par esgalités, dont l’une d’icelles 
sera a un, qui se clamera Grand commandeur de Chippre et sera commandeur 
par chapitre commun de touttes langues et sera a la collation du maistre et du 
convent. Auquel commandeur les six aultres commandeurs et les freres estant 
en icelles commanderies et aultres subjetz a l’ Hospital obeiront et seront tenus 
d’obeir comme a leur souverain, tenus aussy de venir a son chappitre ou 
assemblée ; et aura sur eux visitation et tous aultres droits qui appartiennent a 
un chacun prieur en son prioré, selon les usances et bonnes coustumes de nostre 
religion, etc. 

The seven languages into which the Order was then divided, were as 
follows: France, Provence, Auvergne, Italy, Germany, England, Aragon. 


4) 


Bosio, parte 
ii., lib. v., p. 
139. 


Hist. de 
Chyp., ii., p. 
505. 


Ibid., iii., pp. 
15, 16. 


Thid., p. 16. 
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might feel at the rejection of his request they presented him 
at the same time with a beautiful Spanish horse, which had 
been lately brought to Rhodes by the Prior of Toulouse. 
Janus received the ambassadors with every mark of dis- 
tinction, yet, notwithstanding, he applied to John XXIII, 
who was then Pope, that the commandery in question 
might be bestowed upon his natural son, Louis or Alexis. 
As his request was supported by a large pecuniary bribe it 
succeeded. Louis or Alexis, who was only a child of five years 
and not a member of the Order, was much to the chagrin of the 
brethren installed in possession. ‘Though the Pope, at the very 
urgent representations of the Religion afterwards withdrew the 
brief authorising the grant, the intruder seems to have retained 
possession for several years. At length in January, 1421, the 
Admiral of Rhodes was sent to Janus with the request that he 
would restore to the Knights an estate which they owed to the 
generosity of his ancestors and found so necessary for their 
support and the continuance of their warfare against the infidel. 
So well did the envoy conduct his mission that the King con- 
sented to its restitution. Whereupon the Order to mark its 
gratitude confirmed Louis in his appointment to the Little 
Commandery as well as remitted a debt of 12,000 crowns owing 
by Janus to Raymond de Lescure, a former Commander of 
Cyprus. The commandery was now duly divided as previously 
proposed, but how long the arrangement continued is uncertain. 
That it ceased to exist some time prior to 1433 may be reason- 
ably inferred from a decree passed that year while Antonio 
Fluvian was Grand Master, directing the union of the Com- 
mandery to the general treasury at Rhodes! Due regard, 
however, was had to the rights of the then occupant by leaving 
him in possession for life on the due discharge of the usual pay- 
ments and duties. In 1449, on the occasion of a vacancy during 


1 Item pour subvenir a4 la sustentation du convent, affin que mieulx peust 
supporter ses charges, et pour eviter aussy moult des perils qui souvent advien- 
nent par mauvais religieux, est estably et ordonné que les commanderies de 
Chippre et du Lango, avec l’isolle de Nisere, soient appliquées, unies et adjoustées 
au commun tresor de nostre convent de Roddes et prouffit d’iceluy, sans plus 
les recommander a aucun frere par collation ; et desja par auctorité de ce present 
chappitre les y appliquons et adjoustons, sauf et reservé que nous maistre soions 
paié de ce que nous est da sur les commanderies du Lango et ysolle de Nisere 
dessusdites, et que celuy qui est de present commandeur de Chippre en use et 
jouisse tout son temps et sa vie durant, faisant son devoir envers ledit tresor de 
paier ses responsions et touttes aultres charges, et aussy soustenir et maintenir 
tout ce que besoin fait ou sera en icelle, selon les bons utz, establissemens et 
coustumes de nostre religion. 
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the mastership of Jean de Lastic, a further change seems to 

have occurred.!. It was then enacted that the fief should be 
leased for the space of five years to the highest bidder, provided 

he was in every respect a fit person to be entrusted with so 
important a charge. In the event of no applicant appearing it 
might be leased to a syndicate of two or three on the same 
terms. Preference, however, was to be given to the members 

of that language, to which its possession for the time being by 
right belonged. The entire sum paid as rent was to be lodged 

with the general treasury at Rhodes or remitted to the person 
entitled to receive it without any deductions of any kind and Hist, de 
at the risk of the lessor. In 1468 on the appointment of Johns." """ 
Langstrother, who had previously been Commander of the 
establishments of Balsall and Eagleton in England, further 
arrangements were made as to the conditions of the tenancy.? 
Among other things it was stipulated that :— 

(a) ‘The annual payment to the general treasury at Rhodes 
should amount to 4000 ducats to be paid on the festival of the 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, viz., 24th June. 

(0) In the event of a raid upon the estates being made by 
the Moslems this contribution was to be reduced after an 
assessment of the damage had been duly made. 

(c) The Grand Master should have liberty to appoint another 
commander immediately on the contribution ceasing to be 

aid. 
(d) The grant should be for life. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century this fief with the 
consent of the Order and the sanction of the Republic passed 


1 D’icy en avant la grande commanderie du royaume de Chippre qui de 
present vacque et la commanderie du Lango, de Nisere et des aultres isles a 
eulx appartenans, quand legitimement vacqueront, soient arrentées a un frere, 
si on le trouve homme suffisant et bien seur et bon gouverneur; et si non, a 
deux ou trois freres, bons, prouffitables et suffisans, bien seurs et bon repareurs, le 
plus offrant ; et le prix dudit arrentement soit apporté en Roddes franchement et 
nettement sans reparations ne aultres charges pour le tresor ou cil a qui il 
appartient, éz perils et fortunes dudit arrenteur ou desdits arrenteurs et pour 
chacun. Et si on trouve frere ou freres d’aucune langue, a laquelle, pour son 
tour, les dittes commanderies appartiendront, et qu’ils soient suffisans comme 
dessus, soient mis et receus devant les aultres audit arrentement pour pareil prix. 
Et ne pourra durer ledit arrentemeut que 5 ans; lesquels finis, par cette maniere 
ditte, soit pourveu d’aultre ou d’aultres pour l’utilité dudit commun tresor, et 
par aultre meilleure maniere, se on la peut trouver ou veoir. 
2 According to Bosio the Grand Commandery was seized in 1467 by Jacques Bosio, parte 
II. to punish the Order for its zeal in Charlotte’s cause, but restored the same ii, lb. ix.,p. 
year. 
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permanently into the possession of the Cornaro family.’ A 
branch of this house, one of the most illustrious in Venice, had 
long been settled at Episkopi near Colossi in the district of 
Limassol. The first of these new proprietors was Cardinal 
pecs. Nowv., Marco Cornaro, son of Giorgio Cornaro, the brother of Queen 
pom" Catarina He assumed possession in 1508. Even after the 
Turkish conquest, when the property itself was lost, the title was 
still retained. With a view to the preservation and eventual 
recovery of the fief, should circumstances prove favourable, 
iid., p.575. Cardinal Frederico Cornaro, the then occupant, in 1588 with 
the sanction of Pope Sixtus V., and the Order merged it in the 
Commandery of Treviso. At the same time he expended 30,000 
gold crowns in the foundation of another commandery in the 
mia.,p.s7, Kingdom of Naples so as to maintain the proper complement 
mI of these establishments. In the Bull (24th February, 1588) 
sanctioning this arrangement it was stipulated that the nominee 


Hist. de 1 On the death of Langstrother in 1471 the commandery was the same year 

Chyp.,iil.,P- (26th Nov.) bestowed upon a relative of Jacques Zaplana, Chamberlain of 
Cyprus. This individual, Nicolas Zaplana, Commander of Baules in the priory 
of Catalonia and Seneschal of the Order, on receiving it promised to remit an 
annual responsion of 4500 florins to the general treasury at Rhodes. But on 
account of the suspicion into which he fell through the traitorous conduct of 
his relative he was on 24th March, 1474, deprived of it by the Queen, who 
requested the Grand Master to appoint another commander in his place. 

Geo. Boustron, (Kal tH Kd’ uaptiov éotkwoev 7 phryawa Thy Koumertaplay THs Kimpou aaré Toy alp 

p. 531. NikdA SamAdves, 6 motos Hrov Kovmevtovpns THs KUmpov, dia Thy mapaBovAlay Thy 
érotkey 6 uicép TCovdy SamAdves Kal EByaddy Tov 51a wapaBovaoy, kal dia Thy apopuny 
Tov eonkwody Tov Thy KovpevTaplay, Kal emjpey Thy 7 KUpa 7 phryawa. Kal émewev 
xaptly H phryawva Tov weydAou paordpov, did va dpdwidon KovpevTovpny.) 

Jauna, Hist. In 1477 the knight De Nourrai, who had been sent by the Grand Master to 

Gon, ete: ¥- Cyprus to condole with Catarina on the death of the infant king Jacques IIL, 

1043. complained that not only had no payment been made subsequent to Zaplana’s 
appointment, but that the commandery itself had since been bestowed upon 
non-members of the Order, who acknowledged no obligation towards it. The 
brethren had in consequence obtained a papal brief precluding such persons 
from holding it and granting it instead to the knight Marco Crispo, the Queen’s 
maternal uncle. On his death it appears to have been bestowed upon Marco 
ccs who was the last to hold it prior to its being vested in the Cornaro 
family. 

Docs. Nouv., From a letter of Catarina to the Doge and the Council of Ten dated 16th 

ital Jan., 1508, it would seem to have been the custom at least at the later period of 
the Cypriot Kingdom for the sovereign to appoint one of his subjects to the 
commandery, the name of the nominee being subsequently submitted to the 
Grand Master for confirmation: ‘* Alla quale (commendaria) per li tempi 
precedenti, sempre che 1’ achadeva tal vachatione, per li nostri serenissimi 
preccessori era nominato uno delli suoi al reverendissimo Gran Maistro di 
Rhodi, qual da lui era confirmato ”’. 


2 Episkopi, Piskopi, called in French ‘‘La Piscopie’”’ belonged in the thir- 
teenth century to Jean d’Ibelin, Count of Jaffa. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries it came into possession of the Cornaro family and from its new owners 
acquired the name of ‘‘ La Piscopie des Corniers’”’. 
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to these united fiefs should, on reaching the age of eighteen 
years, make the customary profession and be invested with the 
dignity of a Grand Cross.1. After a year’s residence in the 
parent house at Malta and taking the vows and usual oath he 
was to be admitted to all the privileges and duties of his rank. 
Until then he was only to be invested with the insignia of a 
Little Cross as a mark of his membership and called the Grand 
Preceptor Elect of Cyprus. It was further laid down that in 
the event of Cyprus ever reverting to the Christians the occu- 
pant for the time being was to pay half the revenue of the 
Grand Commandery to the Religion, and at his own cost keep 
it in repair. The last of the Cornaros to hold the title was the 
Grand Cross Giovanni Cornaro. At his death in the beginning 
of 1799 it passed, in default of male heirs, to his daughter 
Laura, who had married Count Aluise Mocenigo. The latter 
in virtue of his wife claimed it shortly afterwards for their son 
Aluise. With the consent of the Religion he was invested 
with it on Ist April, 1799, and with his descendants the title Docs, Nowy. 
has since remained. 

This commandery is well known to have been for a long time 
the richest in the possession of the Knights. Statistics still 
extant enable us to form some approximate idea as to its value 
at different periods. In 1330 the general chapter assembled at nist. de. 
Montpensier fixed the annual sum due by it to the general ae at 
treasury at Rhodes at 60,000 Cypriot besants for ten” years, 
equivalent to 15,000 gold florins.” ‘This was at that period by 
far the largest contribution derived from any of the fiefs be- 
longing to the Order, the united priories of St. Gilles and 
Provence coming next with 14,000. By 1339, however, even mia, p.16, 
this enormous sum seems to have been cpcdahed 20,000 florins AN 


' Postremo, quod cum primum presentatus ad bajulivam seu przceptoriam Docs. Nowv., 
magnam Cypri et illi unitam praceptoriam Tarvisinam hujusmodi, xtatem ” ah 
decem et octo annorum attigerit et professionem regularem per ipsos fratres 
emitti solitam emiserit, pro tempore existens magister et religio hujusmodi 
litteras et bullas desuper necessarias cum facultate gerendi insignia magnz 
crucis sibi concedere teneantur, ac postquam per annum in conventu dicti 
Hospitalis recederit, dictamque professionem emiserit, ad juramentum solitum 
prestiterit, votum in consiliis et capitulis generalibus ac aliis tribunalibus et 
senioribus ipsius religionis ac vocum prout ceteri fratres dicti Hospitalis magnam 
crucem gerentes habere: necnon, donec ad dictam ztatem decem et octo 
annorum pervenerit, insignia parve crucis pro sua videlicet devotione tantum 
gestare, mec ante ztatem decem et octo annorum hujusmodi ad emittendam 
professionem cogi compellive possint: sed interim Electus Magnus Preceptor 
Cypri nuncupetur. 

N.B. The Cornari and the Lippomani were the only Venetian families Bac chyp., 
allowed by the Republic to become members of the Order. ay 


Sanutus 
(Bongars), 
tom. ii., p. 315. 


Hist. de 
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p. 562 563. 
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being mentioned as the sum received in that year.! But it is 
suspected and not without reason that this is probably consid- 
erably exaggerated. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
its revenue had become from various causes very much reduced. 
In 1468 it had fallen as low as 4000 florins, though it slightly 
recovered three years later when it amounted to 4500. At the 
commencement of the Venetian domination it was still in 
possession of forty-one villages, yielding an annual income 
estimated at 8000 ducats. 

(2) The Little Commandery, called also the Commandery of 
Phinika (Finicha), or La Fenique, was the second of the three in 
point of importance. Its headquarters were located in the 
village of that name, situated in the district of Paphos and to 
the eastward of the modern town of Ktima. Though distinct 
from the Grand Commandery it was in a measure dependent 
upon it and paid certain dues. Originally the property of the 
Templars it passed into possession of the Hospitallers in 1313. 
It was generally joined with another village called Anogyra, 
which lies about four leagues to the eastward in the district of 
Avdimou. From this circumstance the united fief is frequently 
styled in documents of the period, “La Commanderie de la 
Fenique et de la Noyere”. It sometimes happened, however, 
that these two properties were held by different persons, as was 
the case in 1447. After the abdication of Queen Catarina it 
was conferred by Venice upon her brother Giorgio Cornaro, 
presumably for the service he had rendered the state in persuad- 
ing his sister to renounce her rights of sovereignty in favour of 
the Republic.? At that time it consisted according to Lusignan 
of fourteen villages. But statistics compiled about the same 
period represent this fief as then comprising five villages, which 
are all mentioned by name. The only possible way of reconciling 
these conflicting statements is to suppose that the others were 
added to the original number when the estate was vested in 
Cornaro. The revenues of this commandery were sometimes the 
common property of the Order, while occasionally they were 
exclusively enjoyed by the Grand Master. At the end of the 


' Et in Cypro etiam habet (Hospitale) magnos redditus, scilicet, circa xx. 
millia florenorum. 


2 A Giorgio Cornaro fratello della Regina donorono li Casali 14 chiamati in 
Cipro la Commenda piccola di Giorgio Cornaro ; et essendo vacata la Commenda 
grande, la donorono alli Cornari, con patto di riconoscere li Cavallieri di Rhodi, 
et percio il capo di quella si adimanda Prior di Cipro; et per insin hora la gode 
’Ilustrissimo Cardinale (Frederico Cornaro), 
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fifteenth century they amounted to 1600 ducats yearly. In the poes. wowv., 
first year of the next they had sunk to a fourth of that sum,” 
being only valued at 400, while thirty-nine years later they had 

risen to but 450. 


(3) Templos or Tembros near Kyrenia in the district of 
Lapithos probably occupies the site of the ancient town of the 
latter name. It formed the third or smallest of the comman- 
deries of Cyprus. Originally the property of the Templars it 
passed to the Hospitallers at the same time as the other pos- 
sessions of that Order. It nearly always formed a separate fief Hist, de, 
under the title of “Praeceptoria Templi, La Commanderia del 5x sa; aig bP. 
Tempio,” or, “La Commanderia dou casal dou Temple”. In 
1472, However: the then Grand Commander of Cyprus, Nicolas 
Saplana, who was also Seneschal of Rhodes, laid claim to it as 
forming part of his domain. His action was resisted by Hisbert 
de Villeneuve, who at that time held it, on the ground that it 
had always been an independent and distinct fief. With the 
sanction of the Grand Master, Giovanni Battista Orsini, the 
dispute was settled on the condition that De Villeneuve was to 
be left in undisturbed enjoyment for life, when it was to revert 
to the Grand Commandery. As the arrangement then concluded 
seems never to have been disturbed this commandery like the 
other two must have become the property of the Cornaro 
family during the period of the Venetian domination. — Its mia.,ii.,,p. 
annual income towards the close of the fifteenth century is ‘a 
reported to have amounted to 200. ducats. 

The names of the various villages and fiefs forming the three mia, pp. 
commanderies towards the end of the fifteenth century are as” 
follows. Those to which an asterisk is prefixed were once the 
property of the Templars, while the word in brackets exhibits 
the modern spelling. Many of these places, if still existing, it 
is iapossible now to identify :— 


1. The Grand Commandery. 


* Mera, * Chiegliachia, * Achiera, * Clonari, * Mavrovunos, 
Lanida or Sanida, * Messorini, * Armenochori, * San Costantino 
| Hagios Konstantinos], * Acurzos [Akourso], * Apsius [Apsou ], 
Iratovi, * Gerasia [Gerasa], Nostra Donna de Legora, * Gera- 
masogia [Germasogeia], San Zorzi, * Vigla [Vikla], * Micero 
[Mitsero], Agriodada, Sanzache, * Monagrulli, * Ville, * Laturi, 


Does. Nouv., 
pp. 569, 570. 


Fl. Boustron, 
p. 170, 171, 
46, 247, 


Stubbs, 
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vii., pp. 182- 
183. 
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* Rucopa [Arakapa], * Colosso, * Peramali, * Erimu, * Angastina, 
* Kftagogna LEptagania |; fr Agrochipia, Glosa, * Catomeni 
[Katomoni], Vassa, TyLegors {Louvara], * Chier ocbitis xf San 
Paulo [Hagios Pavlos], * Igna [Inia], * Maticholoni, * Asomato, 
* Moramenos.! 


2. Commandery of Phinika. 


*Finicha [Phinika], Santo Erini, * Anoira [Anogyraj, 
Platanisso, * Caloianacchia. 
y) 


3. Commandery of * Templos. 


‘The subjoined, though not included in the above lists, are 
marked by De Mas Latrie as having also come into possession 
of the Hospitallers on the suppression of the Templars. 

Andruclhioti, Camares, Campin, Chira, Dierona, Gastria, 
Kato Deftera, Livichi, Marullena, Paleeochori, Pardi, Psimolofo, 
San Roy, Sicopetra and Trachoni. 

Curiously enough, though placing the number of these addi- 
tional villages at. thirtieh; he enumerates fifteen as will be 
seen. He suggests that some of them may possibly be included 
in the Commandery of 'Templos, the units of which are not 
given, while others may have subsequently passed out of the 
hands of their new owners. 

The original source for our knowledge of the landed property 
of the ‘Templars is the chronicle of Florio Boustron. ‘This writer 
gives two catalogues, which are by no means identical. ‘The 
first omits all mention of Finicha, Anogyra and Pardi, while the 
second does not contain the names of Erimu, San Baolas Sico- 
petra, Psimolofo, and Kato Deftera. The same authority re- 
cords the bestowal of some of the above upon his adherents 
by Jacques II. without, however, stating whether they were 
taken from the Knights for that purpose. 


Order of St. Thomas the Martyr. 


Another of the Military Orders which found a home in 
Cyprus, was that named after the martyred Thomas a Becket, 


' Though the return mentions forty-one as the number of villages or fiefs 
comprising the Grand Commandery (‘ summa in tutto casali No. 41”’) it only 
enumerates forty, 
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or; to quote its official designation, the ‘ Hospitalis Sancti 
Thome de Acon”.! Its distinguishing badge consisted of a 
mantle bearing a red and white cross.? Less known than the pocuments 
two preceding it nevertheless possesses more interest for us p33.” 
from the fact of its English origin. Established at Acre during 

the third crusade by William, chaplain to Ralph de Diceto, 

Dean of St. Paul’s, it was on the capture of that stronghold by 

the Saracens in 1291 transferred to Limassol. Though possessed mia., p. 360. 
of estates in such widely separated places as Cyprus, Apulia, 

Sicily, Calabria, Brindisi, England, Flanders, Brabant, Scotland, 

Wales, Ireland and Cornwall, it never equalled in opulence 

either the Templars or the Hospitallers. The exact period xi Hist, de 
when this Order quitted the island is unknown. Ludolph or av 
Rudolph, curé of Suchen in Westphalia, mentions its settlement 

at Limassol when he visited Cyprus in 1350.3 But a more abid- 

ing monument of its former sojourn still exists at Nikosia in 

the church dedicated to Saint Nicolas, the murdered Archbishop’s 

atron ‘saint, and called in documents of the period, “The 
Church of Blessed Nicolas of the English”. This building, 2 Docs, Nouy., 


which is considerably later in style than Santa Sophia, 1 is known 1 sae 


to the Turkish inhabitants as the Bedestan. It is separated iste Brit. 
from the south side of the cathedral by only a few yards and at sion i, 
pp. 1 


! Edward I. of England interested himself on its behalf with Hugues III. as 
the following letter written between 1272 and 1279 testifies :— 

**Magnifico principi, domino Hugoni Dei gratia Jerusalem et Cipri regi 
illustri, Edwardus eadem gratia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitanie, 
salutem et successus ad vota prosperos et felices. Dilecte nobis fratris Radulphi 
de Donmbe militie, magistri Hospitalis sancti Thome martiris de Acon, fratrum- 
que ejusdem Hospitalis desiderantes profectim incrementa, sinceritatem vestram 
rogamus et requirimus ex affectu, quatinus eosdem magistrum et fratres pro- 
curatores et negociorum gestores eorundem, ac bona, res, redditus et proces- 
siones sua sub vestro dominio existencia, nostri contemplacione specialius 
recommendata habere usque in oportunitatibus velitis oportuni favoris presidia 
impertiri. 

From a letter of the brethren to Edward I. dated from Acre 15th Sept., 1279, 
soliciting his further assistance we learn that the church of the Order remained 
then unfinished for want of the necessary funds. ‘‘ Verumtamen hac de causa 
(z.¢. the failure of the crops in Cyprus and Syria) multum nos expressit inopia, et 
ecclesia preciosi martiris sancti Thome, ut nostis, diu incepta, non fabricatur.”’ 

2 Dictus frater Hugo preceptor antedictus dictum dominum Ricardum capel- 
lanum, in fratrem dicte domus per eum ut predicitur jam receptum, habitu dicti 
ordinis, videlicet mantello cum cruce rubea et alba induit, ut moris est. 

(Réception d’un confrére de l’ordre, 1357, 2 Février. Nicosie.) 

5 Etiam degunt (in hac dyocisi, 7.c, Nymocinensi) Anglici ordinis Sancti 
Thome Canthuaris. 

+ Acta fuerunt hec omnia in regno Cipri, in Nicossia, infra ecclesiam Beati 
Nicholai Anglicorum, etc, 
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present serves as a granary. About 130 feet in length it pos- 
sesses three eastern apses, while its roof, which is barrel-shaped 
in form, is surmounted about the middle of its length by an 
octagon tower and dome. But its principal architectural feature 
consists in its three beautiful northern doors. 


The Teutonc Order. 


Though most of these Knights, who survived the siege of 
Hist. de Acre, retired to Venice, some few must have migrated to Cyprus 
ase’? with the other Military Orders, as Ludolph of ‘Suchen, mentits 
fib. ive 208, a Settlement of theirs also in the diocese of Limassol.! But as 
they played no conspicuous part in the affairs of the island their 
presence in it has remained almost completely unrecorded. 
Rohricht, however, has included in his Regesta Regni Hiero- 
solymitani certain documents concerning the Order which prove 
that it must have been represented there at a much earlier 

period of the Latin occupation. 


1In hac etiam dyocisi degunt fratres domus Theutonicorum in loco dicto 

. (hiatus in MS.). 

Si sforz6 (z.e. il re Henrico) poi con ogni ufficiosita di ritenere i Cavalieri 
Teutonici, riponendo nel loro valore gran parte della propria sicurezza, ma essi 
si partirono con disegno di fermare la loro residenza nel Convento di Prusia 
per isfuggire l’emolatione co’ Cavalieri del Tempio e dell’ Hospitale. 

Rohrioht, No. 732. 1196, Dec. 21, Laterani. Ccelestinus III. fratres Theutonicos ac 

Resest@, P-  bossessiones in Sedis Apostolic protectionem suscipit. Hoc privilegium 
Innocentius III. confirmat (27 Junii 1209) et preter supra laudatas possessiones 
fratrum enumerat—among which occurs ‘‘curiam S. Georgii vocatam, quam 
habent in Cypro. 

Thid., p. 266. No. ror7. 1229, Jun. Ind. II. Nicosiz. Henricus, rex Cypri, domui Theu- 
tonicorum et Hermanno magistro casale Clavodiz, sicut Johannes de Milmars 
possederat, cum pertinentiis et domum, quz fuit Druonis de Bedort, cum ambitu 
suo Nicosia, quum domos, quas Haymericus II. quondam rex Cypri, eidem 
domui Nicosiz sitas dederat, acquitarit, concedit et sigillo confirmat. 


Du Cange, Johannes de Milmars or Jean de Mimars was one of the councillors of Henri I. 
Familes ter, IM 1233 with the consent of his master he concluded a treaty for five years 
p. 553. between the Cypriots and the Genoese. He may possibly be the son of 


Raymond, Seigneur de Traissades. 


APPENDIEX. YT. 


(1) ORTHODOX ARCHBISHOPS OF CYPRUS. 


Lisr of such of the Orthodox Archbishops of Cyprus as are re- Philippos 


corded in various works and in the registers of the archdiocese. 


(© 00 ID or B OO WO 


. Barnabas, a.p. 45. 

. Herakleides. 

. Gelasios, a.p. 325. 

. Epiphanios I., a.p. 368-a.p. 403. 
. Sabinos, I. a.v. 404. 


Troilos. 
Theodoros. 


. Rheginos, a.p. 431. 

. Olympios [., care. a.p. 450. 
. Sabinos II., cere. a.p. 458. 
. Anthemios, circ. a.p. 470. 
. Olympios IT. 
. Damianos, | 
. Sophronios, j 


fecsregorios, ) . 
. Arkadios LI.,{ circ. end of sixth century. 


circ. sixth century. 


. Sergios, circ. a.p. 649. 

. Arkadios II., cerc. a.p. 670. 

. Epiphanios II., crc. a.p. 680. 

. John I., carc. a.p. 690. 

. Georgios, circ. a.p. 750. 

. Constantine, circ. a.p. 783. 

. Epiphanios III., crc. a.p. 870. 

. Nikolaos Muzalon, a.p. 1110. 

mooi i)., cic. A.D, 1155. 

. Simeon, circ. a.p. 1218 (Latin Supremacy). 

. Esaias, a.p. 1220, 

. Neophytos, a.p. 1222. 

. Germanos I[., Pesimandros, a.p. 1252. 

. Timotheos, a.p. 1575 (?) (Turkish Supremacy). 
31, 


Athanasios, a.p. 1600. 


ou, pp. 
a5. 
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32. Benjamin, a.p. 1602. 

33. Christodoulos, a.p. 1609-a.p. 1631. 
34, Nikephoros, a.p. 1660-a.p. 1673. 

35. Hilarion Kigala, a.p. 1674-a.p. 1678. 
36. James I., a.p. 1679-a.p. 1689. 

37. Germanos II. circ. a.p. 1690-a.p. 1705. 
SO) NAMES ULL Cre. uADs) L710. 

39. Silvestros, cerc. A.D. 1718-a.p. 1731. 
40. Philotheos, crc. a.p. 1734-A.D. 1759. 
41. Paisios, circ. A.D. 1759-a.p. 1766. 

42, Chrysanthos, circ. A.p. 1767-a.D. 1810. 
43. Kyprianos, circ. A.p. 1810-a.p. 1821. 
44, Joakim, circ. A.D. 1821-a.p. 1824. 

45. Damaskenos, cic. A.D. 1824-A.D. 1827. 
46. Panaretos, circ. A.D. 1827-a.p. 1840. 
47, Joannikios, czrc. A.D. 1840-a.p. 1849. 
48. Kyrillos, circ. a.p. 1849-a.p. 1854. 

49. Makarios, circ. A.D. 1854-a.p. 1865. 
50. Sophronios II., a.p. 1865 (0b. 22nd May, 1900). 


(2) THE LATIN ARCHBISHOPS OF NIKOSIA. 


ME Ae GLAAD EL LOO: 
ton He oe ica CLEy Or, Literry (tf). (A.D. 1206. 
ark pd 3, Durand (?). 
Albert, a.p. 1211. 
4. EKustorge de Montaigu or d’ Auvergne, a.p. 1217-a.p. 1250 
5. Hugues (I.) de Pise or Hugues de Fagiano, a.p. 1251. 
6. Bertrand, a.p. 1270. 
7. Raphael. 
8. Ranulphe, Arnulphe or Arnoul, a.p. 1280. 
g. Jean (I.) or Frere Jean d’Ancone, a.p. 1288-a.p. 1295. 
10. Gérard de Langres, a.p. 1295-a.p. 1312 (?). 
11. Jean (II.), or Jean del Conte, or Jean de Polo, called also Paul 
de Rome, a.p. 1312-a.p. 1332. 
12. Cardinal Elie or Hélie des Nabinaux or de Nabinaux, a.p. 
1332. 
13. Philippe (1.) de Chambarlhac, ‘a.p. 1344-a.p. 1860. 
14. Raymond de la Pradéle, a.p. 1366. 
15. Palounger. 
16. Michel, Micheli or Michele, a.p. 1382. 
17. André (I.). 
18. Conrad (I.), a.p. 1396. 
19. Jean (III). 
20. Conrad (II.) Carraccioli, a.p. 1402. 


~© 
ag 


tienne de Carrare, A.p. 1406—a,p. 1412. 
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. Cardinal Hugues (II.) de Lusignan. 
. Galesio de Montolif. 


Jacques Benoit (administrator), a.p. 1442. 


. André (II.), 1447. 
. Jacques de Lusignan. 


Cardinal Isidore, a.p. 1456. 


. Antoine Tuneto. 


Jean Francois Brusato. 
Guillaume Gonéme, a.p. 1463. 


. Louis Perez Fabrice, a.p. 1471. 

. Victor Marcello, a.p. 1477. 

. Benoit Soranzo, a.p. 1484. 

. Sebastien Priuli, a.p. 1496. 

. Aldobrandino des Ursins, a.p. 1502. 
. Livio Podocator, a.p. 1524. 

. César Podocator, a.p. 1553. 


Philippe Mocenigo, a.p. 1560. 


APPENDIX II. 


ORDER OF ECCLESIASTICAL PRECEDENCE, 


Orver of Ecclesiastical Precedence as given by Lusignan in the 
third of his five discourses entitled Corone, p. 158.1 


Tue Latin Cuurcu. 


. The Archbishop of Nikosia. 

. The Bishop of Paphos. 

. The Bishop of Famagusta. 

The Bishop of Limassol. 

The Grand Commander (Order of St. John), 
. The Little Commander, do. 

The Commander of Phinika, do. 

The Abbot of Pirgo. 

The Abbot of Santa Croce. 

The Abbot of Delapais. 


SO OND IB ww 


Tue Ortuopox CHuRcH. 


11. The Bishop of Solia. 

12, The Bishop of Arzos. 

13. The Bishop of Levkara or Amathus. 
14. The Bishop of Karpasso. 


15. The Armenian Bishop of Nikosia. 
16. The Armenian Bishop of Famagusta. 
17. The Bishop of the Maronites. 

18. The Bishop of the Copts. 

19, The Bishop of the Jacobites. 

20. The Bishop of the Indians. 

21. The Bishop of the Nestorians. 


ABBOTS OF THE OrTHODOX CHURCH. 


22, Mankana. 

23. Andrio. 

24, Pipi. 

25. Sergio di Flatri. 

26. Kutzuventi. 

27. Enklistra. 

28. Morphou. 

29. Akrotiri, and many others also. 


!Lusignano, Stefano, Raccolta di Cinque discorsi, intitolati Corone, in Padova, 
1577, 4to. 
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‘ CATALOGUE OF DATES. 


PrincipAL Dates CoNNECTED WITH THE EccLeEsIASTICAL HistoRy oF 


EC OS. 
A.D. 45. 


CYPRUS. 


Cyprus becomes a Roman province. 
Visit of Paul and Barnabas and conversion of Sergius 
Paulus. 


a.D. 56 or 57. Martyrdom of Barnabas. 


A.D. 115; 
Apron’. 
A.D. 865. 


Insurrection of the Jews. 
Visit of the Empress Helena. 
Cyprus included in the Byzantine Empire. 


A.D. 368. Epiphanios the Great consecrated Archbishop. 
A.D. 399 (402). Local Synod against Origen. 


A.D. 403. 
A.D. 431. 


A.D. 487. 
A.D. 487. 
A.D. 632. 


A.D. 648, 
A.D. 691. 


A.D. 691. 
A.D. 802. 


A.D. 904 
MUP TOO 


Death of Epiphanios. 

The Council of Ephesus forbids the Patriarch of Antioch 
to interfere with the Cypriot Church. 

Renewed attempts at interference by Peter the Fuller, 
Patriarch of Antioch. 

Discovery of Barnabas’ remains and bestowal of special 
privileges upon the Cypriot Church by the Emperor 
Zeno. 

Alleged invasion of the Arabs under Abubekr. 

Invasion by Moawiyah and destruction of Salamis. 

Emigration of the Cypriots to the Hellespont and 
formation of a new settlement at Nova Justiniano- 
polis. 

Council in Trullo. 

Moslem invasion during the reign of the Caliph Harun- 
al-Rashid. 

Final recovery of Cyprus by Nikephoros (II.) Phokas. 

Raid by Renaud de Chatillon, Prince of Antioch. 


A.D. 1156 (circ.). Deposition of John, Bishop of Amathus. 


A.D. 1184. 


A.D. 1191. 


42 


Isaac Komnenos erects Cyprus into an independent king- 
dom. 

Conquest of the island by Caeur-de-Lion and its sale to 
the Templars. 
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. Insurrection against the Templars, who restore their 


purchase to Coeur-de-Lion. 


. Guy de Lusignan, ex-King of Jerusalem, obtains the 


island from Ccoeur-de-Lion. 


. Establishment of the Latin hierarchy. 
. Amaury de Lusignan crowned first King of Cyprus. 
. Tommaso Morosini, first Latin Patriarch of Constanti- 


nople, claims jurisdiction over the Cypriot Church. 


. Foundation of the Cathedral of Santa Sophia at Ni- 


kosia. 


. Dispute between Hugues I. and Innocent III. regarding 


the election of Durand to the See of Nikosia. 


. Convention of Limassol. 
. Ratification of the Convention of Limassol by the Legate, 


Cardinal Pelagius, at Famagusta, and reduction of the 
Orthodox Sees to four. 


. Banishment of the Orthodox Archbishop Neophytos 


and appeal of the Cypriots to the Gicumenical Patri- 
arch and Synod at Nicza. 


. First letter of the GXcumenical Patriarch Germanos to 


the Cypriots. 


. Arrival of the Emperor Frederick II. 
. Completion of the Cathedral of Santa Sophia at Nikosia. 
. Second letter of the C&cumenical Patriarch Germanos to 


the Cypriots. 


. Battle of Nikosia (23rd June). 
. Martyrdom of thirteen Orthodox monks at Nikosia. 
. The Q£cumenical Patriarch Germanos remonstrates by 


letter with Pope Gregory IX. and the Cardinals. 


-4. Gregory's two replies. 

. Battle of Agridi. 

. Capitulation of Kyrenia. 

. Arrival of St. Louis for the Sixth Crusade. 

. The Orthodox receive permission to elect another Arch- 


bishop. 


. Germanos, the Orthodox primate, appeals to Alexander 


IV. against Hugo Fagiano the Latin Archbishop. 


. Publication of the Papal Bull entitled the Summa Alex- 


andrina or Bulla Cypria, 


. Arrest of the Templars in Cyprus. 
. The rebuilding of St. Nicolas at Famagusta commenced 


by Bishop Baudouin. 


. Confiscation of the property of the Templars in favour of 


the Hospitallers. 


. Popular demonstration in Nikosia against the Papal 


Legate. 


maLo20. 
. 1340. 
L399, 
Wer es 


. 1426. 
. 1426. 
. 1441. 


. 1460. 
hat] 2 
aod tgs 
. 1489. 
m Lea afs 
. 1546. 
a Us 
wpe Hs Ag 
wito Tet 


. 1600. 
. 1600. 


. 1668. 
. 1074. 
eno: 
. 1743. 
. 1743. 
. 1760. 
. 1760. 


Wee E 


. 1810. 
. 1821. 
/ 1821. 


2827. 
. 1840. 


. 1865. 


. 1878. 
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Consecration of the Cathedral of Santa Sophia. 

Recovery of the cross stolen from Tochni. 

Arrival at Kyrenia of the Papal Legate, Pierre de Thomas. 

Invasion of Cyprus by the Genoese and capture of Fama- 
gusta, 

The Mameluke invasion and battle of Chierochitia. 

Cyprus becomes tributary to the Sultans of Egypt. 

Jean II. marries Helena Paleologos. Revival of Ortho- 
dox influence. 

Jacques II. usurps the throne of Cyprus. 

Marriage of Jacques II. with Catarina Cornaro. 

Death of Jacques II. 

Annexation of Cyprus by Venice. 

Cyprus becomes a fief of the Sultans of Turkey. 

Rebellion of James the Cretan surnamed Didaskalos. 

Turkish invasion and capture of Nikosia. 

Siege and capture of Famagusta. 

Expulsion of the Latin hierarchy and restoration of the 
Orthodox prelates. 

Deposition of Archbishop Athanasios. 

Joakim, Patriarch of Antioch, attempts to interfere with 
the Church of Cyprus. 

Synod against the Calvinists assembled at Nikosia by 
Archbishop Nikephoros. 

Hilarion Kigala consecrated Archbishop. 

Banishment of Archbishop Silvestros to Avret-Odasi. 

Deposition and imprisonment of Archbishop Philotheos. 

Intrusion of Neophytos into the See of Nikosia. 

Flight of Archbishop Paisios to Beyrout. 

Intrusion into the See of Nikosia of the Deacon Ky- 
prianos. 

Flight of the bishops to Smyrna, and attempted substi- 
tution of others by the Muhassil Haji Abd’ ul Baki 
Agha. 

Deposition and banishment of Archbishop Chrysanthos 
to Eubcea. 

Murder of Archbishop Kyprianos and suffragans at Ni- 
kosia. 

Consecration of their successors by the Bishops of Epi- 
phania, Seleucia and Emesa. 

Banishment of Archbishop Damaskenos to Sparta. 

Resignation of Archbishop Panaretos and consecration of 
Joannikios. | 

Election of Sophronios II., the late occupant of the 
See of Nikosia. 

Occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain. 


OE PENT 
DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF NIKOSIA, 1668. 


Philippos | Hiiarion, by the grace of God and of the Gicumenical throne equal 

94-98, note (a) to a bishop, great theologian of the same Holy See, and exarch of 
the teachers everywhere of the Church. To all who shall meet 
with and read the present writings of our humility we do affirm 
that the subjoined summaries of a Synod held on the 8th April of 
the present year in the Church of the glorious Archangel under 
the presidency of the most blessed Archbishop of all Cyprus, Kyr 
Nikephoros, the most all-holy Metropolitans, Kyr Makarios of 
Paphos, Kyr Nikephoros of Kyrenia, Kyr Gerasimos of Nemesos, 
and, in addition to these, our humility also, together with the 
Exarchs of Famagusta, Arsinoé, Kurion, Soli, and many hegoumenoi, 
dignitaries and priests, being his assessors, were copied word for 
word in Levkosia, the famed metropolis of the Island of Cyprus. 
The acts of which Synod are preserved and kept among us, the 
summaries only, wz., the abridged definitions following their de- 
tailed teaching we ourselves have copied, the most holy father 
Francois de Brissac, the Capuchin, and his brethren begging and 
entreating that they might be printed. 


From trHe TErAcuHING oF THE Firsr SUMMARY. CONCERNING THE 
IMMACULATE MySTERIEs. 


Therefore if any one shall say that the bread and wine offered by 
a true priest are not after their consecration (by certain specified 
words prescribed by Christ) essentially and really the very body 
and blood of the God-man Christ Jesus, our Saviour, but are either 
a type and symbol, or that the substance of the bread and wine is 
preserved together with the sacrament, and not rather that they are 
altogether absent after the consecration (being only supernaturally 
preserved together with the quantity and the remaining accidents) 
so that there takes place a true and real transubstantiation, ze., 
a change of all the pre-existing substance of the bread and wine 
into the entire substance of the Lord’s body and blood, or that it is 
not properly a reasonable and bloodless sacrifice, a propitiation in 
itself of the sins of those living and dying in repentance, or that 
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the Mysteries themselves ought not to be paid the same kind of 
adoration (Aatpevtixos) as the God-man, our Lord, who sits at the 
right hand of the Eternal Father, let him be adjudged an heretic 
and liable to the penalties of heretics. 


From THE SECOND SUMMARY. CONCERNING EPISCOPACY. 


Therefore they who say that Episcopacy was not ordained by 
Christ, and that it was not equally transmitted to us and to their 
successors by those who received it, or that it is not transmitted 
by any special ceremonial form, or that it is not necessary for the 
sacred government of the Church, or that ordination is perfectly 
conferred by the vote or choice of the people and clergy alone 
without the imposition of a bishop’s hands, such persons are to be 
deemed guilty of heresy as both destroying the ancient tradition 
of the holy Apostles and subverting ecclesiastical order. 


From THe Tuirp SuMMARY. CONCERNING THE Hoty Curis. 


If any one shall not acknowledge the most holy Chrism to be 
properly one of the seven Sacraments ordained by the all-King 
Christ according to the tradition of the Apostles, nor that grace 
and special sanctification are conferred by it through the Holy Spirit 
upon those freshly anointed, as a token of perceptible royal dignity, 
sealing them for an inheritance of a heavenly kingdom, as well as 
strength and courage against visible and invisible enemies, and the 
savour of a sweet smell to God in good works, such an one destroys 
the completeness of the Church’s order, which Wisdom building prov. ix.1. 
her house with the seven pillars foreshadowed, and the ancient Law 
prefigured by the seven-branched candlestick and other types in 
the Temple. 


From THE FourtH SuMMARY. CONCERNING FASTING. 


Wherefore also we agreeing with the ordinances of -the holy concttium 
Synod in Gangra join with it in declaring that if any one of deli- Canons xviti, 
berate practice fasts on Sundays, or without bodily necessity dis-“~ 
regards the traditional fasts, which are universally observed by the 


Church, let him be anathema.! 


1 CouncIL OF GANGRA (A.D. 325-380(?) ). 


Canon XVIII. If any one from pretended asceticism fasts on Sunday let him 
be anathema. 


The Eustathians fasted on Sunday, but ate on the fast days of the Church. 


Canon XIX. If any ascetic, as professing perfect understanding, and without 
bodily necessity, out of pride does not keep the fasts universally commanded, 
and observed by the whole Church, let him be anathema. 
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From THe Firra Summary. ConcERNING THE Monastic STATE. 


If any one therefore condemns the manner of life of the monks, 
which is equal to that of the angels, and shall speak evil of their 
constitutions and vows as being inventions of Satan, whether vir- 
ginity and celibacy, or poverty and voluntary indigence, or elevating 
humility and obedience, or mortification in dress and food, and vigils 
and sleepings on the ground, and all such things, and himself re- 
commends the pursuit of pleasure, the seared token of a sensual 

Conell. Gan- and diseased mode of life, he draws to himself parallelwise, or even 

i,ix,x. more deservedly, the anathema which the holy Synod in Gangra 
fulminated against those who, being in virginity and continence, 
through pride and a truly seared conscience vilify such as live 
in marriage and a freedom of meats.! 


From THE SixtH SumMMARY. CONCERNING THE ADORATION AND 
INTERCESSION OF THE SAINTS. 


Therefore those who reject the inferior adoration (tiv dovAtKHy 
mpookvvnow) * of the saints and question their intercession on behalf 
of their suppliants, and the respect paid to the holy eikons and the 
sacred vessels, we reject and turn from no less than we do from 
those who were the former enemies of the saints and were liable to 

(2nd. Nice, the imprecations of the Seventh Synod, and at the same time we 
publish and proclaim them to be enemies of the traditions of the 
fathers and of the assembly of the Orthodox. 


From THE SEVENTH SUMMARY. CONCERNING COMMEMORATIONS OF 
THE Drap. 


Wherefore we confidently declare that those who abolish good 
works and offerings and such like things, which are done on behalf 


1 CoUNCIL OF GANGRA. 


Canon 2. If any one condemns one who eats meat, though he abstains from 
blood, idolatrous sacrifices, and things strangled, and is faithful and devout, as 
if in so doing he had no hope of salvation, let him be anathema. 


Canon g. If any one lives unmarried or in continence, avoiding marriage 
from contempt, and not because of the beauty of holiness of virginity, let him 
be anathema. 


Canon 1o. If any one of those who for the Lord’s sake remain single, in 
pride exalt himself above those who are married let him be anathema. 


Cf. Browne. 2 Romish divines distinguish between three kinds of worship or adoration :— 
oe ~~ : i. Latria (Aarpeia) which belongs only to God. 


ii. Dulia (SovAefa) which belongs to glorified saints in general. 
iii. Hyperdulia (éaepdovAela) which belongs to the human nature of Christ 
and to the Blessed Virgin. 
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of those who have died in faith and repentance, and who deny 
that for souls which are in pain through the loss and postponement 
of happiness these things are useful for repose and shortening of 
the postponement, are to be condemned as being in reality alien to 


the Orthodox communion and transgressors of the apostolic and 
patristic traditions. 


CONCLUSION. 


This is the Orthodox faith of the Eastern Church, this also the 
quadripartite thrones of the most all-holy Patriarchs of the East, 
our brother worshippers and fellow-labourers, defend, wz., the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 
This also the remaining nations of the world, who are in communion 
with us, profess, especially the most magnificent empire of the 
Muscovites, the peoples of far-extending Russia, of Bulgaria and 
Servia, of both Upper and Lower Meesia, the Epirotes, Arabs, 
Egyptians, or, to speak briefly, so as to avoid enumerating the 
remaining nations of Europe and Asia, not easy to be numbered, all 
who receive and honour the Seventh C&cumenical Synod. This 
faith also our holy Church of the Cypriots by the good pleasure 
of God has kept until now whole and undefiled. May this confes- 
sion be for salvation to us and to all in Christ Jesus, to whom be 


glory and everlasting power, Amen. Levkosia, 9th November, 
1668. Indiction 7. 


Philippos Georgiou vouches for the authenticity of the above in 
the following words :— 

‘These decrees exactly as they were drawn up by Hilarion we 
have fortunately discovered in a MS. belonging to the library of the 
archbishopric, transcribed in the year 1743 from an autograph of 
Hilarion, according to a note which the said MS. bears. We also 
transcribing from it quote them here exactly with the note of the 
copyist there prefixed who, according to Kyprianos (p. 362), was 
Paisies, the then Archimandrite of the Archbishopric and subse- 
quently Archbishop of Cyprus. 

“These subjoined summaries I found (says the Archimandrite 
Paisios) in the sacristy of this most holy Archbishopric during the 
year 1743 in a torn note-book in the handwriting of the same Kyr 
Hilarion, as he certifies with his own signature.” 


Philippos Georgiou also remarks as follows with regard to the 
doctrinal teaching of these articles :— 

“Let it be permitted us to observe here that the compiler of 
these decrees appears to us to introduce surreptitiously in two 
places opinions of the Latin Church. 


Cf. Concil, 
Trident:, 
Sessio xiii.; 
(1) ch. 1. 


Thid., Sessio 
xxv. (2) 


Thid., ch. iv., 


On Transub- 
stantiation. 
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“ First of all in the summary concerning the Immaculate Mys- 
teries he says: ‘After the bread and wine are consecrated (by 
certain specified words prescribed by Christ)’. From what he says 
in the parenthesis it is evident he means the words of Christ, ‘ Take, 
eat, etc., and that by virtue of these words, or in the saying of 
these words the consecration is effected, viz., the bread and wine 
are transubstantiated, which is an erroneous opinion of the Latin 
Church. 

“Secondly in the summary concerning commemorations where 
he says that ‘ good works, etc. are useful for repose and shortening 
of the postponement,’ he is evidently inclining to the doctrine of 
the Latin Purgatory. But we leave the authoritative decision 
regarding these points to the theologians. We only add that the 
compiler of these decrees possibly fell into these errors from being 
educated in the college at Rome.” 


1CouUNCIL OF TRENT. 


“‘ All our forefathers, as many as were in the true Church of Christ, who have 
discoursed of this most holy sacrament, have most openly professed, that our 
Redeemer instituted this so admirable a sacrament at the last supper, when, 
after the blessing of the bread and wine, He bore witness, in distinct and clear 
words, that He gave them His own very Body, and His own Blood, etc.” 


‘‘ But because Christ, our Redeemer, declared that which He offered under the 
species of bread to be verily His own body, therefore has it ever been a firm 
belief in the Church of God, and this holy Synod doth now declare it anew, 
that, by the consecration of the bread and of the wine, a conversion takes place 
of the whole substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ our 
Lord, and of the whole substance of the wine into the substance of His blood. 
Which conversion is, by the holy Catholic Church, conveniently and properly 
called Transubstantiation.”’ 


2« Whereas the Catholic Church, instructed by the Holy Ghost, has, from 
the sacred writings and the ancient traditions of the fathers, taught, in sacred 
councils, and very recently in this cecumenical Synod, that there is a Purgatory, 
and that the souls there detained are relieved by the suffrages of the faithful, 
but chiefly by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar; the holy synod enjoins 
on bishops that they diligently strive that the sound doctrine touching Purga- 
tory, delivered by the holy fathers and sacred councils, be believed, held, 
taught, and everywhere proclaimed by the faithful of Christ.” 

‘And let the bishops take care, that the suffrages of the faithful who are 
living, to wit, the sacrifices of masses, prayers, almsgivings, and other works of 
piety, which have been wont to be performed by the faithful for the other faith- 
ful departed, be piously and devoutly performed, according to the institutes of 
the Church, etc.” 
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BERAT APPOINTING SOPHRONIOS ARCHBISHOP OF 
CYPRUS. 


Imper1aL Berat Issuep To THE Late Most BLessEp ARCHBISHOP, Phili 


Kyr Sopuronios, aFTER His ProcLtamMatTion IN 1865.1 


Since it has become necessary on the news of the death of the 
monk Makarios, Archbishop of the island of Cyprus, ete., which 
was lately announced, that a successor to him should be elected, 
and since the monk Sophronios (may his dignity be prolonged) the 
bearer of our present imperial Berat (Bepé7iov) (may the president of 
the Christian nation be strengthened) has been elected Archbishop 
by unanimous choice and approval, We, being certified concerning 
this by a general memorial (“aydpov)? on the part of the com- 
mittee appointed from the Rayahs of the same island chosen for 
this purpose, who have humbly presented it, and likewise being 
notified by a report ® (uacBara) of the general council of the same 
island, after consulting the archives, in which the office of the 
archbishopric of the same island, etc., was found duly registered and 
inserted during the lifetime of the deceased, and after receiving 
the necessary information and notification that the customary pre- 
sent of 100,000 aspers (déo7pa)* has been paid in specie to the 
proper office by agreement, and in accordance with our previous 
firman, do issue our present imperial Berat and do decree that :— 


1Mr. Cobham in his Excerpta Cypria (p. 339) very justly remarks that this 
Berat is a document of some historical interest, as it is probably the last that 
will ever be issued to an Archbishop of Cyprus. 

The original Berat or Charter was of course published in Turkish. The 
present translation is made from the Romaic Version, which is to be found in 
Philippos Georgiou’s work. The author has had the advantage of comparing it 
with the translation by Mr. Cobham in the Excerpta Cypria as well as of 
having his own translation revised by him. 

2 Mazhar = a memorial (signed by all present). 

3 Mazbata = proces-verbal, report. 

4 Asper = 4 of a para, 100,000 aspers (at current rate) = £4 12s. 5d. The 
old piastre probably is meant at eight to the £1. The sum then would be 
about £100 sterling. 


Geo 
136-1 


giou, pp. 
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1. The said monk Sophronios shall govern the said Archbishop- 
ric of Cyprus, etc., according to ancient usage. 

2. The metropolitans, bishops, abbots, priests, nuns, and other 
Christians, who are subject to his jurisdiction, shall in accordance 
with the usage, which has prevailed from ancient times, and their 
religious duty acknowledge him as Archbishop, and shall not show 
themselves reprehensibly negligent in the duty of their obedience. 

3. He shall not be impeded in the office of his Archbishopric by 
any one soever, and no one shall interfere with or disturb him. 

4. No one without superior orders shall deprive him of the 
churches or monasteries, which have been in the possession of the 
Archbishops from ancient times. 

5. No one shall interfere in their repair when this is carried 
out within their ancient boundaries by permission of the tribunal 
and our exalted firman.! 

6. Without the sealed petition of the Archbishop for the time 
being, the dignity of metropolitan or bishop shall not be bestowed 
upon any one, nor shall the authority and exercise of the rights of 
such be permitted. 

7. When a Christian wishes to be married or divorced in con- 
formity with their religious canons, the Archbishop or his agents, 
appointed by our exalted decree, or his mere letter, shall officiate, 
and no one else shall interfere or take part therein. 

8. Whatever any of the monks and other Christians at their death 
shall bequeath as an offering, in conformity with their religious 
customs, to the poor of the churches, or to the Archbishop, shall be 
allowed, Christian witnesses being heard by the tribunal according 
to their religion. 

9. When metropolitans, bishops, abbots, priests, and others, 
monks and such like, who are subject to the Archbishop, are charged 
with acting contrary to their religion, they shall be punished in 
accordance with their religious usages (provided that the punish- 
ment laid down by penal regulations is not exceeded or altered) in 
order that they may repent and promise they will never again fall 
into such error, and no one else shall interfere in such matters. 

10. If any of the priests, or of the commissaries of the Archbishop, 
shall perform a marriage that is unlawful according to their religion, 
without his express sanction and approval, he shall be punished by 
the tribunal. 

11. When in accordance with their religious canons the question 
arises of expelling metropolitans, bishops, priests, monks and abbots, 


1The Romaic Version of this clause runs thus :-— 

E’. Ovdels va uh ereuBalyn Sid Thy emioxomhy twy, Stay airau eis TX madad TOY 
pia yivwvTat ue Thy Seay Hs Kploews Kal we KynAdy mov pipudvioy. 

As the word in the Turkish original corresponds to ‘ repair,” one is led to 
conjecture that ér:oxomfy here is a misprint for émiokevny. 
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and of substituting deserving persons for them, the said Archbishop 
shall dismiss (a@{Ar)1 them according to their canon law. And in 
order that he may substitute for them deserving monks and appoint 
them metropolitans and bishops, he must report the case at our 
capital, notifying it in a memorial, (dpé.)? and, after the customary 
and regular presents have been paid into the treasury, the Berats 
recognising their position and the necessary holy decrees shall be 
given into their hands. 

12. Since the said Archbishop is empowered in accordance with 
ancient regulations and by virtue of his Berat to receive archiepis- 
copal dues exacted from every class, metropolitans, bishops, monks, 
abbots, and other Christians, the Qazis for the time being shall 
assist and cause them to be paid to the agents, sent purposely for 
their collection and furnished with our sacred decree, or with his 
mere letter. 

13. The charitable moneys, which were formerly and from the 
first paid by the Christians, and the canonical dues received from 
holy wells, monasteries, and marriages, as also the rest of the casual 
revenues of the Archbishopric, shall in accordance with ancient 
custom and the purport of his Berat be paid to the said Archbishop 
without objection or delay. 

14, If any monks through love of worldly cares shall contrary to 
their religious vows roam at will in the parts situated within the 
boundaries of his archiepiscopal jurisdiction, the Archbishop shall 
send such back to the monasteries where they originally resided. 

15, When it is necessary for them to traverse dangerous places, 
they may, with a view to making their journey easier, disguise 
themselves as laymen. And when in time of necessity they carry 
arms to ensure the safety of their lives and to avoid danger, no 
annoyance shall be caused them on the part of the Miri-Miran (M¢pu- 
Mupavides) * Miri-Liwa (Mcpi-ArBades) 4 and other authorities. 

16. No one shall have power to make a Christian a Mussulman 
against his will. 

17. When any one of the metropolitans, who are under the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Cyprus for the time being, proposes to 
visit our capital on private affairs, permission shall be granted by 
the said Archbishop, and no one else shall hinder him. 

18. When any of the metropolitans and bishops owing canonical 
dues have no money to pay them, and instead of money offer stuffs 
and clothing, which are intended to be reckoned in lieu of their 
canonical dues, his men and agents, who convey them, are not to 
be interfered with during the whole of their journey by any of the 


1°Azl = dismissal. 2*Arz = petition, memorial. 
% Miri-Miran, civil governor of a district with rank of lieutenant-general. 
4 Miri-Liwa, major-general. 


ee 
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superintendents at the different stations and customs’ piers, or by 
any one else soever, for the payment of any fee or customs’ dues. 

19. Custom-house and octroi superintendents and their chiefs, 
and any one soever, are not to trouble with demands those who 
convey fruit from vineyards, which the said Archbishop cultivates 
for his own use, and such produce as the Christians have always 
given by way of charity in wine, oil, honey, and the like, according 
to ancient custom. 

20. All the Wagqf (Baxi¢ia)! property of the churches under the 
control of the Archbishop, including vineyards, gardens, farms, 
(réipAtxua)? fields, pastures (rZaipia)* fairs, holy wells, mills, flocks 
and other ecclesiastical property, are all under the authority and 
direction of the said Archbishop, and no one else shall interfere 
with them. 

21. When an inquiry has been made on the part of the Pashas, 
Qazis, and Naibs (Naimides) + and a petition lodged against a metro- 
politan, or bishop of a diocese, dealing with his evil conduct and 
behaviour, and praying that he may be deposed or banished, this 
shall not take place until the exact truth of the matter is known, 
and even though they succeed in getting our exalted firman pub- 
lished on the subject, yet notwithstanding it shall be of none 
effect. 

22. If through any intrigue a sacred decree has been published 
on the part of our government and has reached the place, to which 
it was addressed, that it may be of none effect they shall write 
to the Imperial Government to report the affair and to put an 
end to it. 

23. If any Christians during their lifetime dedicate to the Arch- 
bishop, metropolitans and bishops any small objects, or again, ac- 
cording to their religious customs, do so either by word of mouth or 
by expressing an intention to make such, after their death these 
shall be recovered from their heirs through the tribunal. 

24, When canonical and other customary dues in general, whether 
much or little, according to the condition of each church, are being 
received by the metropolitans, or bishops, or the agents appointed 
by them, they shall not be interfered with by any one. 

25. When a difference arises between two Christians regarding 
marriage or divorce and other questions he (?.e. the Archbishop) shall 
with the consent of the disputants reconcile them. 

26. When they put a man on his oath, or punish him with ex- 
communication, as this penalty is styled, in accordance with their 
religious customs, no interference or annoyance, as wel] as no 


1 Wadf = property held in mortmain. 
2 Chiftliq = farm. 3 Chayir = pasture land. 
4Naib = deputy of the Qazi. 
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harm or injury shall be caused them on the part of the judicial 
authorities. 

27. Without the consent and permission of the Archbishop and 
metropolitans, priests who are within the jurisdiction of their dio- 
ceses shall not perform marriages contrary to their religious ordin- 
ances or to any particular canon. 

28. When metropolitans, bishops, nuns, and other monks die with- 
out heirs whatever property they may possess, whether cash, or 
chattels, or horses, or other ecclesiastical object, the Archbishop 
acquires, and the officials of the Beit-ul-Mal (Mzéir-ovA-MdaA)! and 
Qassim (Kacoop)? the Mutevellis (MouvreBedA ides) ? the governors, 
or any one else shall not interfere. 

29. If any persons of position or importance, whoever they may 
be, insist on demanding that such and such a woman shall be given 
to such and such a man, this shall not be carried out by force. 

30. So also the demands that such and such a priest shall be 
expelled from his ecclesiastical position, that it may be given to such 
and such another, such offensive proposals shall not be carried out. 

31. When for the punishment and correction of a Christian he 
(7.e., the Archbishop), sends what they call an excommunication, 
viz., the document imposing the punishment, no one shall interfere. 

32. When any of the above-mentioned persons, who are united 
in marriage contrary to the ordinances of their religion, die, since 
it would infringe these rules if they entered the Church, the 
judicial and civil authorities and persons of influence and position, 
whoever they may be, shall not force the priests saying: “ Bury the 
dead” (onkdcate tov amofavovta). 

33, When the said Archbishop punishes in canonical form, as we 
have explained above, those of the bishops and priests who obstin- 
ately refuse to pay their customary canonical dues, and shaves their 
hair and expels them, and in their room substitutes others, no one 
shall interfere with him. 

34, When any Christians bequeath a legacy of the third part of 
their property to churches, monasteries, and the Archbishop, it shall 
be recovered from their heirs by the tribunal. 

35, When the arrest of a priest, monk, or nun, has been decided 
on and deemed necessary by the tribunal, the arrest itself shall be 
effected through the said Archbishop. 

36. When any members of the monastic order, not having a 
recognised position in any church or monastery, wander at large 
and create scandals, the said Archbishop shall punish and restrain 
them in the manner mentioned above. 


1 Beitu-’] mal = public treasury. 
2Qassam = Probate Court. 
3 Mutevelli = trustee of property in mortmain. 
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387. When the Archbishop annually inspects the accounts of the 
superintendents of churches and monasteries at the close of their 
year of office they shall, if found in arrears, be: compelled by the 
tribunal to pay. And when he dismisses such defaulters and ap- 
points in their stead according to their religious usages worthy and 
competent successors, he shall not be interfered with by any one. 

38. None of the monks, who by virtue of our exalted Berats are 
now in possession of the dignity and discharge the duties of a 
metropolitan, or bishop, shall be injured or annoyed by the civil 
authorities. 

39. When any one of them dies, our necessary imperial Berats 
shall be granted to the person chosen to succeed him by virtue 
of the imperial decrees originally in force. 

40. The Archbishops of Cyprus for the time being shall not be 
dismissed without just cause nor be replaced by others through 
mere favouritism. 

41. The petition of the Archbishops is regarded as admissible. 
In matters connected with their religion they shall receive a friendly 
hearing on whatever subject they may wish to report and make 
representations. 

42. If any desire to become Archbishops not the smallest con- 
sideration shall be given to their personal claims. For the bishops 
ought to be learned and devoted to their religious duties and have 
full powers in all such matters: and according to our exalted 
imperial decree as published ab antiquo they must be free from 
influence or annoyance from any one soever. 

43. None of the executive or other officials shall prevent the said 
Archbishop from carrying his staff in his hand, and no annoyance 
also shall be caused him on account of the horse or mule which 
he rides. 

44, Against the wish of the said Archbishop no one shall be 
permitted to molest him under the pretext that We insist on their 
employment as his servants. 

45. In the management of affairs, which affect their religion, as 
also in the immediate possession and administration of their property 
no one shall in any way whatever hinder them or take part in such 
matters, but he shall remain undisturbed and unmolested. 

So let them know. 

Let them respect our holy sign. 

Written in the beginning of the month Shawwal in the year 
1282.1 


'The beginning of the month Shawwal, Anno Hegire 1282, would fall 
between 17th and 26th February, Anno Domini 1866, the fifth year of the reign 
of Sultan Abdul Aziz. 
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COPIES OF LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE BISHOPS OF 
CYPRUS WITH REPLIES. 


_ Ev Tpodd@, Kimpy, 
Ty 259 SewreuBplov, ’94. 
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™ms Kurpov —adAa to pev pOrTov eivar Karrws madaas ypovodoytas, €k 

\ A 4 \ , , \ / \ > y ie 
dé Tod devtepov dev Sivaral tis va AaB Tas arrattovpéevas TANpodpopias. 

> [Ve 4 - \ A \ / id \ \ 

Ezreid7) 6 oKoTros pov eivat va KatactHaw TO BuBXdlov dcov TO duvarov 
> X > S34 4 A + > A / X \ Lan 4 
axpuBes, eArilw OTL TOVTO EaTat apKovoa diKarorAcyyors dia THY évoxAnoW 
nv didw “Yptv. 

"Orav €X\Ow cis Aevkwciav Amico va AaBw THY TY ve errr ke pO 
avTompoo ures Kal va evxapicTnow THV “Ypetépay Maxapiotyta dua tHV 
evyevn oas vrooTnpliew. 

aA \ 
Exo tHV TYysnV va Hpae 
A e 
Ths Yperépas Maxapiornros 
 evreOéotatos Oeparwv 
> / / 
Iwavvys Xaxkerr 
‘lepevds Tod “AyyAtkod otparod év Kur 
PVs TY, iad ive vdid oo 
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2, 


Adeopmrare Kupue, 

‘Odtyov apya pev, Lott evpiokopat ert eis mepiodeiav, GAN 
eixapioTos dmavT® eis thy amo 17 ‘OxrwBpiov TPEXOVTOS €TLETOATV 
THs bperepas Aideryporntos TXETUKOS mpos Ta Entynpara, Ou a eriOvpeire 
va ctl bpiy Tas Ovvaras Anpopopias. 

. Oi bmapxovres kAnpuKot TaVvTOS Babpot Kal’ odnv THY exKAnovarriKny 
THIS pay érrapxiav dvaBaivovot péxpt Tov dtakociwy TercTapaKovTa* €k 
TOUTOV ot pev 225 eyovor Babpov peo Burépor, ot 6€ 15 Babpov iepodta- 
kovov* Movaxoi (‘‘ Meyaddoxnpot ) dev t vrdpxovew ev Ilda, ef wn darhot 
tives ‘ paccropopot, €K Tov 225 Tov eXOvTOY Babpov mpeg Butépov, ol 
205 etvou eyyapot ‘Tepets Kal avyKovow eis 96 Xwpia, ot O€ érepou 20 eicty 
exions TOV GUTOD Bab pos, aAXr érevdi) Kau dyn Kovg cis Movacripia, 
Tvyxdvovet TOV sil “ paccogopias” EVXOV, Kal dvd TOUTO pEévoVTW GyajLo1 
Kal KaAovvTae ‘ ‘“Tepopovaxor ” : 

2. Ta eicodnuata ths MytpordXews mpoepxovtTat amd KTHMaTA, Kal eK 
TpoapeTiKaV ovvecpopav Tov Xpiotiavov ovuphdvos tH avexabev ém- 
Kpatovon cuvyeia. 

3. Movacrypia cicérte Suatnpovpeva ev Ladw irdpxovor tpia, Td TOU 
‘Ayiov Neopitou, 76 ths ILavayias “ Xpvcoppoiaticans” Kat 70 THs Tava- 
ylas ‘ Tpwoditicons”. “Ex tovtwy 70 Tov “Ayiov Neopvrov trayerat eis TOV 
TIS “ApxverurKoms @povov, Ta de evEpa, dvw eis TOV TIS Iladov Opovor : 
EKA TOV povacTipLov duevOvverar tro €Evds “Hyovpevov, broxypeoupevov eis 
oyodoo tay pos THV exkANo LAT TLKYY ‘Apxiy, eis Wy vmdyerau. 

A. Tas Opovikas trobéces Kata TO avéxabev cveTH HLA evepyovot, TUp- 
paves 7H dednoet Tod MntpozoAirov, dvw vradAnAot TOU Opovov, pépovres 
0 peev eis Babov ‘ ‘Apxysavdpiron, 6 O€ eTepos “ ‘Eédpxov,” brapyet Oe 
Kal tTpitos vradAndros pe Babwov “ ‘Apxibuaxovov,” 6 drotos Ppovti<er TOV 
dedvtwv Kata TAS dpyLepatiKas AELTovpyias. Tas dé TV exKAnoLOV TOV 
xopiov trobécas duevOivovow emitpotat exdeyopevar bd TOV KaTOLKwV 
TH ovykatabére: Kal éyKpioe THS exkAno vac TeKi)s “Apxis. 

, N A a aA > ¢ , > 
Evxopevos de Te Oew vmep TIS eV VyEiG KAL ETLTVXiG. ATOTEPATOTEWS 
Tov Epyou, oTep aveAaPere, SiaTerX@ 
T1pdOvpos 
 ‘O Tddov “Emidavios. 
Ev MntpordAe: Tddov, 
TH 23/4 NoeuBplov 1894. 


3. 
x \ 2) ¥ > / e / bolt , > a) ~ 
IIpos tov aideotpotatov Iwavvnv tepea tov €v Kurpw AyyAtkov otparov. 


Aideoinorate, 
Tlepuepxopevos Ta ywpla TIS erapxias pov iav apya eAaBov 
THv amo 15 ‘OxrwBpiov eruortoAny TIS dper. aidertporntos, Kal bua TOUTO 
éBpddvva Kal éy@ Vv dar avT no Els ‘abriy, ep ® Kal Cyt® ovyyvopnv. 
Ava THs éexiatoANs bpav aireire rap eov Tas EES wANpopopias. 
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1. Tov dpiOpov ravtwy tov éxkAnolacTiK@v avTos Babpod, cvpmept- 
AapBavopevwv Kal TOV povaxov. 

2. Ta cigodnpara * airs (laws AOeXeTE va eimynte aitov, dydadi TOV 
iepewv) Kat 7Obev TpoepxovTa. 

3. Tov tpdzov 7s dvouxnoews * abris (ios avTov, dnAady TOV exkAnoviv) 
PETA TOV TiTAWY TOV draddjhwv Kal TOV Stabdpwv drnpeciov avTov. 

4. Tov dip. pov TOV vov év auTn Aecroupyoug av Movov. 

(aid KOTO TV airy Taw Kal cepav A€yw TA EES. 

‘H é Eun erapxia amaptilopevn ék Ovo ToAEwv, Adpvakos kat Aeunooov 

Kall He TEpLTOV XOpLOV, ovpmepapBavopevns Kat THs eps MnzpordAews 
Kai dvo Aevtoupyour ay Movév, exe ev cvvddAw 174 tepets Kat 18 iepodia- 
KOVOUS, Senpnpevovs & os ecijs. 

‘H Myrtporods ¢ exer eva ‘Apxtpardpirny Kat eva Hgapyxov, ottuves elvat 
iepets: eva ApydidKovov kal dvo ‘lepodiaxovovs. 


aorte % Mytporodus exe iepets 2, ‘Lepoduaxovous 3. 
n Tod Adpvag iepets 10, ‘Tepodsaxdv. 3. 

» mods Aeunooos iepets 6, +“ Tepodovs 3. 

» Movy “Ayiov Tewpyiou Lepeis 2, “Tepod°” 13 

» Movn SravpoBovviov lepea. 1, ‘Tepodev a 
ToVvTa TH YwWpta LEpels 153, ‘Tepodo"s T" 

TO OAOV tepets 174, “Iepodvax. 18. 


n~ Aw - A Lal A 
2, Hicodynpara aitav: ot pev THs MytporoXews, of TOV éxkAnoLOV TOV 
nw lal A Lal 4 A 
roAcwv Kal of TOV Movdv picbodotodyta tro THs MytporoXews Kal TeV 
val a “~ aA 4 y 
ExkANTLOV Kat Movoav, eis &s UTNpPETOvELV, OL O€ TOV Xwplov exovaor puikpas 
Twas aToAaBas ex THS TeA€oEWS TOV proTHpioV Kal TOV AoLTTOV LepoTeEde- 
A nw an / la 4 X\ , 
oTlOVv Tapa TOV Xpiotiavav, kupiws dé arolaow epyalouevoe TA KTHMATG. 
Tov oxXEdov ws Kat ot AaiKoOL. 
A eo. 7 wn 7 \ aA 7 la) e \ 
8. Idoat ai éxxAnoiat Tov te ToAEwv Kal TOV xwpiwv StoLKodVTaL bd 
nw BY \ A , 
eTITPOTOV EkAEyonEevWY KaT ETOS 7) KATA OLETiaY UTO TOV KATOLKWY EKAOTNS 
nan N \ Lal 
évopias TOV TONEWVY KAL EKLOTOU xwpiov, avayvapilopLevov UmO THS eKKANCL- 
a A / 4 
aoriukns Apxns kal troypeovpevov va didwor Kat eros Aoyov TaV Tpagewv 
wn lat 4 is be] A 
Tw €ls Te TOUS ékAOyels aVTOV Kal cis THY exkANoLacTiKHY Apxyv. 
4, M \ » 4 nw a év a e Bo) , i) 8 Ly i ¢ aw “A , 
- Movat Aevrovpyovoa ev TH Tet. erapxiga eivar OVO* q TOD “Arytov 
4 “a al A 
Tewpyiov tod Kovrov Kat 4 Tov SravpoBovviov. 
ry \ 3 / SY) \ e / >. , 34 \ 93 / 3 
Tatra pos amravryow eis THV bpeTépay erirtoAnv: éeav de HOvVHOHY V 
lol > Y \ , aA ‘7 
avratokpia Ka? oda mpos THY dperépay eribupiay ayvo: éav Opus 


1 The word, to which the airs in 2 and 3 refers, was émapxia.—Question No. 
I in its entirety runs as follows :— 

Toy GpiOmoy : may T wy TOV EKKAnTLACTLKaY TayTbs Babuod, cupmepiAauBavo“evaY TOY 
bovax@y, ev TH bmeTepa erapxia. 

The substance and language of the letters addressed to the Bishops of Paphos, 
Kition, and Kyrenia were identical in every respect with that addressed to the 
Archbishop, the only difference being in the form of address and the omission of 
all reference to Kyprianos and Philippos Georgiou. 
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eruOupyte va. Cntyonrte map €uov Kal Srovavdyrore adAny Tept TOUTWV 
7Anpopopiay, TapaKada va mpatyrte TovTo eAevbépws, Kal eyo mpoldpws 
6a. oas edxodven eis 0,74 dvvapat, Kal SuaTerA® 
brép THs tyelas Kal edvdaipovias THS TE Dyuerepas aiderysoTnTOS Kat TOD 
DMETEPOV TTPATOU 
\ \ 4 
mpos Ocov tapaxAnTwp 
e / ie , 
> 6 MytporoXitns Kiriov KipiAXos. 
ek TOU Xwpiov AovBapa, 
TH 19/31 “OxTwBpiov 1894, 


"Ey TloAcudiois, Aeunogov, 
Th 11n NoeuBpiov 1894. 
TS Maxapwrtdatw ‘Apxerirkdrw 
Neéas “Iovatiwiavys Kat maons Kimpov 
4 if. 4 
Kvupiw por Kupio Swdpoviw 
KiT.Nsy OR.T.A., KT 


Maxkapiorare, 

Meyadws chum yy dvaywor Kov po TIVwY npepov eis Tas 
ey Xwpious epnpepioas OTL 7 “Ymerépa. Maxaptorns nto ad.aGetos, aAX’ 
eAilw, éAém Oeod, dtu vv yatpe KadXdiotyv vyeiav. 

» , A \ \ , 0 AS , 
Eypadov mpo twos Karpov d1a peptxas tANpopopias rept THS Opoddgov 
> , lo , \ e ib > / \ > \ 4 XN pe ~ 
ExkAnotas ths Kirpov tas érolas éreOijpovv va exw dv BuBdiov 70 omrotov 
ypapw mept TIS ‘loropias TOU Ss Xpirtiavig pov ev Kump rani ‘Apxipav- 
dpitys Yuov «is aravtnow ecxe THY KaAocvvyV va je tANpOpopHcy OTL 7 
‘Ypetépa Maxapidtys 770 eis THY eTapxiav Kal OT eis THY eriatpopyy Tys 
dvappiBorms nOerAe pot wapeger tas Cytovpevas wAnpodopias. “EAmi€w 
\ oe ¢ ¢ / ib \ / \ 4 ) ~ 2X 
Nourov ore» “Ypetepa Makapiorys dev OéAcr pe Gewpnoe evoyAntiKoy éay 
Ty vrevOupiow THY trocxerW TAVTHV. 
¢ , pe / 4 NEN \ \ a ot ue 
Ai rAnpodopiat cioi pweylatns crovdadTyTos bua TOV OKOTOV OV EXW UT 
m” \ / se “~ vA xX 3 no , , 3 Lal 
owe, Kal MOvoY eis Ypas Ovvapae va dzroTavOG orws Ad Bw Tovauras axKpiBeis. 
"ExeOvpovv va EX, et Ovvaror, katdhoyov TOV ™ pony patporoAtav 
Nadov, Kuriov, Kal Kupyveias, amo TOV dpxatorepwv Xpovov expt 
o7nPEPOV peer 77S xpovoroyias THs dvaBdcews eis Tov Opdvov, TapaiTncEws 
) Oavarov aitav. 
Meyadus 7Oere re Uroypewoe 4) “Yuetépa Maxapiorys eav ndvvato va 
pot ein Tov Svvapar Va ayopdow 
(1) Tv AwdexaBuBrov tod Aooibéov, Kai 
(9) NP ot a? \ vd 
(2 2) Ta epya tov lwond Bpvevviou, 
7) eo TOUTO dev Hvar Suvaroy, Kal vmdpxovow eis THV ApyxverurkoT ny, va 
pol Ta Oavelon dud TWA Xpovov oes peherny. 
Exo THY TULNV Vo Hpaw 
™ms Yperépas Maxapiorytos 
evreeotatos Jepdatrwv 
> 4 4 
Iwavvns Xaxert 
‘lepeds tod “AyyAtKod otpatod év Kurpw 
p y UT pe. 
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5. 


Aideoysorarte kupie Rev. John Hackett ieped rod év WoAeprdcors “AyyArkod 


OTPaTODv. 


TH vo TPEpopnviay 12 NoepBpiov emertoAny wou éhaBov THV 3/ 15 
AcxeyBpiov TPEXOVTOS ETOUS kal aveyvov edXaptoTws TO. év adr VEY PAP PEVA. 
Eidov va prot ypapys dua THY doBéverdy pov Kal col edxapirT@ TOAD * 
Nldoxw ele a.7r6 pevpatuopors Kal evoxAovpant TapaToAd oTav 6 Kaupos 
elve typos: Hidov mzpoceri va por ypdpys OTL ovyypapers BiBXlov epi 
THS ‘OpGodozou “ExxAnotas TS Kumpov Kat emOupeis vo EXT | mAnpopopias 
TWas Tepl tovTov Kai Cnteis map €uod Tovavras. His dravryow eyo 
gol TAVTA. 

’ArootéAAw oor BiBdiov érvypapdpmevov ‘‘Ioropixal eidyoes Tept THs 
"ExxAnolas ths Kirpov tro BiAirrov Tewpyiov”. “Ev 76 BiBAiw rovTw 
MEplexeTar TAY 0,7L elve SvvaTov va pay Tis Tepi THs “ExxAnoias THs 
Kimpov amd tév dpxaotatwv ypdvwv pexpt TOV KaF nuas. Tlept 76 
tédos Tod BiBAtov trapxe Kal KaTdAoyos wept Tov “ApyLeTiTkOTHV TIS 
Kimpov, ws kat Bepatiov tod “Apxvetirkorov év perappacer. 

Oi viv “Apxuepets THs Kurpov 6vopalovTaL OUTW :— 

A’. “Apxuericxoros tacns Kirpov Swdpovios. 

B’. MyrporoXirns Iadov *“Emipanos. 

I’. Myrporodirns Kuriov Kipiddos. 

A’. MytporoXitns Kupnveias . . . eioete dev eeeyy, xNpevovtos Tov 
THs Kupnveias Opovov. 

Ta cicodypata Kal tov 4°” rovTwv Opovev ict Tuynpa, Kal ovde TO Ev 
tpitov amoAapavover onpepov of Apyxtepets Tv Oowv éAapPavov aAXore, 
Kal dua TOTO ) ONpepwi) KatdoTacts THS “ExkAnolias THs Kuapov to 
macav émoww cive éXcewy, Kal bro oiKkovomiKyy oiktpa: as éAmiowpev 
Opws OTe ev TO weAXOvTL BeATLWOHCETAL. 

Ovre 7 AwdexaBiBros tov AooWéov trapye: tap Hiv, ovTe TOD Lwond 
Bpvevviov Ta epya. To droatadev cou BiBriov ‘ “‘Ioropixat eidnoes” dia- 
AapBaver, ws clropev, TAY 6,71 OivaTar va paOy Tis wept THS AdToKepadou 
> / a , / i > , > / , 7 
ExxAnotas THs Kurpov, di671 eive epavicpevov ex diahopov BuBdiwv, atwa 
diadapBavovor rept Tod Géuatos TovTov. 

Tocatra eis amavtyow PiALKas. 

THs ons ayamrns 
mpos @eov tapakAntwp 
Kk 6 Kuvzpov Swdpovios 
"ApXlemiokomn Kumpou ev Aevkwait, 
TH 6/18 AekeuB. 1894. A. €. 
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"Ev TloAeuidiows, Aeunooo, 
7TH 8H lavovaptov 1895. 


To Makapwraty ‘ApxeturxoTw 
Néas “Iovoriwiavys Kai macys Kirpov 
Kupiw por Kupiw Swppovio 
K.T.A. KiT.A, KT, 
Maxapiorate, 

Kixapior@ eyKapdios Tv “Yperépav Maxapiornra bua THV eric- 
toAnv Ts 77S 6/ 18 mapehGovros pnvos, Kabas emtons bua. TOV Didurmov 
Tewpyiov, 7d ézrotov. evpicxw Alay dpehpov, Kal OéAw extipynoer ws 
dar Od eve TOD évduabépovtos, 5 AdpBaver 7 “Ypereépa Maxapiorys eis 
To BuBriov 6 ovyypapo. 

Topaxaro | TV “Yperépav Maxaptoryra va pe ovyXopHCD dua THY 
Bpadiryra THS darav To Eos pov: aitia de ToUTOU elvau Oru ear Xov pe 
Tuperov Kal dev HOvVHOnY va ypaddw. KXaipw opws va pabw ore H “Yperépa 
Maxaptorns EXEL KadAtrepov, Kal eArilo ore oiv Med tayéws Oedet xalper 
kadXiorny t byetay. 

"HéeXov Jewpycet peyadny Xdpw eav 7 ‘“Yperépa Maxaptorys 7dvvato 
va pe epodidoyn pe KaTaAoyous TOY Tpanv pntpoTroALTov Tlagov, Kurtiov, 
kat Kupnveias, dtore of avadhepopevor eis tov “‘ Oriens Christianus” tov 
Aextev ciot av aredeis Kat BeBaiws waharas ypovoAoyias.  Hipi dn 
KATOXOS Karadoyou Tov mponv “Apyiericxorwv Aevkwotas. 

EArio 6 OTL “Yperepa Maxapiorns dev Ore pe Jewpnoe evoxAnTiKov 
Ea Kal waXdw € epornow Atryy Va Le aTravTHoY eis TAS dxodovbous € EpuTHoEls. 

a’. Tov apiOpov ravrwv tov éxxAnotactiKGy TavTds Babod, cvparept- 
Aap Bavopevov tov povaxOv, év TH “Yuetépa “Exapxia. 

B. Tov tporov dioiknoews tHS “Yperépas "Exapyxias pera. tOv tithov 
Tov tradAnAwv Kal TOV Siapopwv Drnpeciov adTav. 

y. Tov dpOpov trav viv ev rH “Yperépa éxapyia Aetrovpyovrov povev. 

"EXafBov amravryces mapa tov A. A. TI. I. rév MytporoArtév Tago 
kat Kuriov Kat mepysevw povov tas tHS “Yperépas Maxapiotytos Kat Tov 
"A pytpavdpirov _Kupyveias. 

Tapaxaro THv “Yperépav Maxapioryra va. bexOy Tas edxas pov ba THV 
éoptyv Tov Xpirtovyevvwv Kal Tov véov erous. 

"Exo TH Tiny va jyae 
Ths “Yperépas Maxapiorntos 
evrevOeoratos Oeparwv 
‘Twavvns Xaxert 
‘lepevs tov “AyyAtkov otpatod év Kimpw. 
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TO aidcoywraty tepet tod ev TLoAcpudiors THs Kipou “AyyAtcod orpatod 
xupio Jno. Hackett. 


Aidierwuwrare, 

Evxapiotws aveyvopev THV TPOS NMAS erurtoAyy cov TV Xpovo- 
Aoyoupevay dard 8 ‘Tavovapiou 1895. Hbxapur rot pev Tot dua Tas a 
Xapytnpious edxds cov dua TO véov €TOS, Kal ev opuea. Kal pels TA Loo * 
mpooere Oe byeiav moAveri) Kat eddaipova er aya as dvOpwrdrnros. 

Katrov Tao Xopev eloeTe ék pevpario pov evoplcapev dpws KaOnKOV 7 UaV 
iva got Gravrio wpev Os mpos Tas akoAovHous TpoTaaEs Tas. 

 eouaalt V2 ™pos TOV apov tov “ExkAnovacticnav “YradAjAwv mavros 
Babpod_ THs HET EPAS ‘Exrapxias.” 

Ot rhs ‘Apxietur Kors ‘YiraAAnAot Kupios eive Tpels ol EXOVTES Babpovs : : 
a. 0 ‘Apxysavdpirys, dors ppovricer dua Tas eowrepiKas oTrob eres wh 
‘Apxverurkomijs ° B. 6 “Eéapyos, doris pepynva. dua Tas e€wTepiKas Kal 
9 at 6 “ApxwidKovos, 6 dotis ppovriler Tept diapdpov diakdvov K.T.A. Kal 
LI ae peta TOV Aowrdv (6Pgixidrwv) +> trdpxer dé Kal Oixovopos 
emt Tov kaOnuepwov efddwv. 

2. “Os mpos tov tpdrov THs SiocKnoews K.T.r.” 

‘O tTpdtos THs SworKyoews elve 6 adbtos, by ElrOmey GvwTépw, WS Kal al 
brnpecia abtdv, drov SiatayOGor va epieAOwou mpds eEwpddrvvaow d.a- 
popwv trobécewy, kal ypnoysevovo ot idiot trdAANAOL Kal ds eipyvodikat 
TpOTov Tiva peragd Xpurtiavov, dvdpav TE Kal yevaicay. 

SDs ™pos Tov apiOjov TeV év TH npetepa “Exrapxia Aevroupyovc dv 
pLovav, as Kat Tov Kupyvaixod Opédvov." 

Al povar ceive Ovo Katyyopiov: a’. duatypovpevar kal f’. diadeAvpevar 
evexa Tepiotacewy. “Kx rav diatnpovpévov 7 tod KixKkov kal 7 Tov 
Maxaipa exovow “HyovpevoovpPovrAta did t&v Srroiwy dvevOvvovrar Kat 
ol é€v abrats waréepes, drov av duatax$ior v’ arée\Owow eyKpice Tod 
‘HyovpevooupBovdriov, dmépyovra. "Exovot dé Kai atrar titAopdpovs 
lepwuévous* olov Apyipavdpiras, pwrocvyKeAXovs, Oikovdmous Kat mova- 
xovs, dy 6 apiOpos ceive ddpiotos. At diadeAvpevar Eyovor KTHpmata TO. 
rota évoixidCovrat 7) eis KAnptkovs 7) eis Aaikods emi dEoxpéew eyyunoel, 
kat e€aprovrar ek tov “Emickérwrv, oltwes éromrevovor kai diaxerpiCovrac 
Tas mpocddous avTarv, éay TEPLTT LWT, pos oUvTy png TOV Myrpordhewy 
Kat dud orvdpopas oxoAciwy, didTe of Xprortiavot onHEpov ovde TO ev Tpirov 
didovew, €k TOV OcwV aveKxabey ed8or, pos owTnpynow TOV @pover Kal 
TOV dvaryKaLovvTov avOpuruv Kal eXennootvyv dua TOs TTWXOUS. 

Kai 6 Kupyvaixds Opdvos eXEl "Apxipavdpirnv, “Apxidiéxovoy Kat Aev- 
Tepevovra dua Tas dvd-yKas THs MyrtporXews, 

Tocadra «is drdvrnow Kal rept TovTwr. 

Hh 6 Kimrpov Swopovios. 


“Apxtemiokony Kimpou év Aevkwata, 
Ty 12/24 “lavovaplou 1895. 
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8. 


Aideoywrare, 

Evxapiotws dveyvopev THV T pos npas erurrohyy wou Xpovo- 
Aoyoupevyny aro THs Sr ‘avovapiov 1895 kat yatpoper dua THY byelav wou: 
Hixapirrodpev cou KGL 1)JLELS bx Tas _ovyxapytnpious Tpoopyoes cov dua 
TO veov Tos, Kal edxopeba Kal jets TA loa Kal eT wAEiova, TpoTeTt 
de byetay moveri} Kal etdaipova. 

Tuxdvres O€ viv Kadns evKatpias, Kal’ nv OK. Anpaytpios Kapayewpytadns 
peraBaiver eis Aovdtvor pera THS A. EK, rod Meyadou ‘Appoorot BA seit 
Sevdar, eyVM Lev Gmravrio at TpOs THV err tohy gov, Kal a eCarrovpeba 
ovyyvopny dud. THY Bpadvrnra mpoedova av évexa aoOeveias (ex fp pevpatio- 
pov) Kal dua Tas TOAAGS kal ToukiAas Tpeov doxoXias, B Sas onpeovpev 
Kal pepiKas TAnpohopias, as Cnretre Tap mpi, Kato. Tpooey yer TEpt 
Lepewy TS TET Epas “Exrapxias Kaas Kal TOU Kupyvaixov @povov. 

‘Os TpOs ° TOV dpe pov TOV lepewy Sele _Exapxia Tov ApxvemurKkomiKod 
Opdvor 2 £XEl LEPELS WS eyyora, eyyapous Kal dyapous, ev cuvorAw 280-300, 
n O€ TOD ) Kupnvaixov a aro 150-180, acavtus eyydpovs Kal dyamous* “ici 
Pata avTay TYXnpa. 

BY. "Oddixdrovs: 7 Apxueicxomy exer 4. a ‘Apxpavopirny : pov- 
Titer TEpl TOV eo wrepiKov trobec éwv * B. “Egapxov dua TAs ewrepicds * 
7. ApxdudKovov dua tods Suaxdvous, Kal ot 3 bpod Oewporor Kal [EpLKas 
brobeces peerage Xpurtiavev ev ecipyvodexetors: ws d€ Kal Oixovdpov did 
Tas dardvas THs “ApxverirKor7s. 

I; 6 TpoToS THS SrouKTjr ews eivat 6 avTos ov elropmey divert eer: Kal 
OTou av Siaraxdoe Tapa Tov ApyxverurKdmov dir é_pxovrat iva Fewpdow 
drobéres eipyvixcs petaéy Xpioriavav, avdpov te Kal yuvarkov, Kal duo 
THv eromteiav tov Movor. 

A’. ‘O dp.O pos TOV Svar poupevenv Movév: “H Movy ths Kixkou kat 
TOU Maxaupa « os Zravpornya € Exovow “HyovpevooupPovara duaxerpelopeva. 
THY Teplova lav tov Movédyv kat ppovricovra Tept 7S Suarnprir ews TOV 
KTNPATwWY Kal Tov tradAyjAwY attav. "“EHyovor kal avtal dpdixiddovs, 
otoy “Apxipavdpitas, LpwrocvyKédAovs, ‘Iepopovaxous, ‘Tepodiaxdvous Kal 
Movaxovs, oirives xpnorevovor dua tas diaddpovs ianpecias tov Mover, 
Kata Tas Odnyias ToD H-yovpevooupBovdAiov. 

Ai dapopor Movat trdyovra eis dvo Katyyopias, Svatnpovpévas Kal 
duadeAvpevas evexa KaipikOv mepiotacewy.. “Exrds Tav. dvwtépw. Kvxkov 
kal Mayaipa exovor Kat adAas ot Opdvor, otov 6 THs “ApxlemioKorys THY 
tov AmooréAov BapvaBa, tiv Tod AmooroXov Avdpéov, tHhv THs TaAAvoup- 
ywwticoys, aitives exovow aro 4-7 Movaxovs, “Epnpepious kal Avakovous 
kat éva Oixovopov, Toa de peyadnrepa TwV €XOVoW dar 15-30 Movaxors. 

Tév dareAvpevov Mover 7a KTH Ora evouxvdlovrar € emt dEvox pew € eyyunces 
Kal To cigodyjpara _XPNTYLEvOVTLY eis TOs emriduopOuces TOV KTNMATOV 
attév. “Ay be TUXOV brapéy pKpov mepiooevpa damavarat els TTWXOVS, 
eis oxoXeta Kal eis TAS Mytporohes, bro Thy eromretay tov Emurkorwv. 

"AXN’ ds EXOVTU viv TO mpaypara, trd oikovopuKnV pice erro, 
civat éAeewd Kal oikTpa, Site of mrwxoi dev didovew ovtTe Td 4, e& dv 
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» + > , NaS » ‘ a bi , / 
adore edidov €v ypymate kat ev cider. Ad TovTo etvar Cytna \pdvov 
5.) \ an BI ¥ vn , / 

av 0a dvarnpnbdow 7 MytporoAas 7) Movacrnpia. 

Towaitn ev mepiAjnwe 7 Tapotoa KatdoTacis. EKvyouar to@ Aoripr 
tavros ayaod iva Kabodnyy mavtas «is THY dddv THs “AXdyOelas, THs 
Atxavoovvys Kai tod Kaéyxovros ér aya0o cupmrdons tis avOpwrdrntos 
Kal 01 Kal TOV TaAaTapwv Kumpiov. 

Tooavta Kai rept TovTwy peta TOV EbxOV MOY. 

+ ‘O “A pyverioKomros Kumpov 
Sodpovios. 


"Apxiemioxom? Kimpou éy Acuxwoia, 
TY 23/5 ‘lovAiov 1895. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


Ricaut, Paut, The Present State of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, 8vo, London, 1679. 


Pp. 89-95. “The Island of Cyprus was in its ecclesiastical 
government subjected once to the Patriarch of Antioch ; but 
afterwards by the Council of Ephesus as canon the eighth, and 
the same again confirmed by the grace and favour of Justinian 
the Emperour (whose mother was a Cypriot by birth) this Church 
was made absolute and independent of any other, and a priviledge 
given to Anthemius, the Archbishop in that age, to subscribe his 
name to all publick acts in red letters, which was an honour above 
that of any Patriarch, who writes his name or firm in black char- 
acters, the which was afterwards confirmed by the authority of 
Zeno the Emperour ; this favour and indulgence was granted in 
honour to the apostle Barnaby, who primarily governed this diocess, 
where now his sepulchre remains. The arch-bishoprick, during 
the time that it was under the Duke of Savoy} and the Republick 
of Venice, was the mother of 32 Bishopricks,? but now by the 
oppression and violence of the Turks hath been reduced to one 
arch-bishoprick and three Bishopricks. The first hath its Cathedral 
Church at Nicosia, and receives its revenue from Famagosta, Car- 
pasi and Tamasea, which are immediately subject thereunto. The 
Bishopricks are :— ) 

“ First that of Pafo, and Arsenoia, or Arsinoe. 

“ The second, that of Cyti, and Amathunta, anciently Cetium or 
Citium and Amathusia. 

“The third, that of Cerinia or Solea, anciently called Salines,? or 


‘Cyprus never really formed part of the dominions of the Dukes of Savoy. 
They merely enjoyed the empty title of Kings of Cyprus, which was bequeathed 
to Charles I. Duke of Savoy by his aunt, Charlotte, the last legitimate sovereign 
of the House of Lusignan (25 Feb., 1485). 


Ever since the Convention of Famagusta (14 Sept., 1222) reduced the 
Orthodox Sees in the island to four they have remained at the same number. 


*This is a mistake. The medizval name of Larnaka was Salines, derived 
from the salt lakes in the immediate neighbourhood. The ruins of Salamis on 
the other hand are still to be seen near Famagusta—about thirty miles distant 
from Larnaka. 
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Salamine from Salamis, and was the most renowned city of all the 
others. 

“This island before it was taken by the Turks contained 14 
thousand villages:! but after a rebellion they made against the 
Turk, anno 1580 and 1593, the greater part of the inhabitants 
were either killed or exterminated: to which the grievous pesti- 
lence which succeeded in the year 1624 added so irreparable a 
desolation that of the 14 thousand villages there remain not 700 
at this present time. 

“The Archbishop of this island in this year 1678 is named 
Hilarion, and sirnamed Cicala, created and promoted to this 
dignity in the year 1674, a learned man and well skilled in the 
Greek and Latine tongues. His revenue or maintenance arises 
from the churches of Famagosta, Carpasi and Tamasea, according 
to the ecclesiastical endowments : but from the villages he receives 
nothing, unless at the visits which he makes twice a year, some 
collection is made of corn, oyl, wine and other fruits, in the nature 
of tythes, but rather by way of presents and free-will offerings, 
than of duties. From the monasteries he receives a certain annual 
income or rent, according to the abilities and possessions thereof, 
and from every Papa or Priest a dollar yearly per head: all which 
will scarce maintain a Patriarch, or yield him other than a poor 
livelihood. For when a Patriarch is first constituted, a purse of 
money or 500 dollars is exacted, and paid to the Pasha, and as 
much more to the Janissaries; besides the ordinary growing charges, 
which are yearly about 2500 dollars. For to the Pasha every three 
months are paid 166 dollars, and to the Janissary, which is set for 
a guard to the Patriarch, 20 or 25 dollars, as he thinks fit to agree : 
also upon the coming of a new Kadi there is always a new expence, 
who commands what he pleases in money or presents ; so that with 
these taxes and exactions the church is always harassed and made 
poor. 

“The Bishop of Pafo, named at present Leontius, who hath the 
city of Arsinoia under his jurisdiction, gathers his maintenance after 
the manner of the Archbishop. Pafo was anciently a port of good 
fame and renown, and is so at present, whence is yearly shipped off 
a considerable quantity of cottons, silk and other merchandise: but 
by the oppression and hard usage of the Turks, and the covetous- 
ness of the officers, is reduced to poverty and want of people. 


1 This is a gross exaggeration, as the following statistics from the Histoire de 
Chypre, tom. iii., prove, (a) a return made at the end of the fifteenth century, p. 
494, 834; (b) Francesco Attar (circ. 1540), p. 534, 339; (c) Jean de Norés, Comte 
de Tripoli (1559), p. 534 n., 818; (d) Bernardo Sagredo I. (1562), p. 541, 813; 
(e) Bernardo Sagredo II. (1585), p. 561, 868; (f) The then Archbishop of Cyprus 
(1600), p. 567, 700; (g) Pietro Senni (1668), p. 580, 698. Savorgnano, moreover, 
writing about 1566 gives the total at about 1000 (Reinhard, tom. ii., notes, p. 
35), while Lusignan in 1573 puts it at 850, including towns in ruins (p. Ig (a)). 
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“The second, diocess. governed by. its Bishop is that. of Cetium, 
or after the vulgar Cyti, hath under its government the city of 
Limeson, Cilan, Amathunta, and another city anciently a diocess, 
adjoined to it, called Cyrion; of which place one Cosma was Bishop 
some few years past, a person of good ingenuity and learning, born 
at Tunis in Africa, his father of Thessalonica, and his. mother of 
Cyprus, with whom having some acquaintance, I had the opportunity 
to make these collections relating to the state and condition of that 
place. . 

“ The third diocess is that of Cerinia, the Bishop’s name at present 
Leontius, having three cities under it, viz., Solea, Pentasia, and 
Marathusa, the which is governed and maintained in the same 
manner as the other diocesses.”’ 


Pp. 212-14. “Many of this sort of people (Kaloires, 2.e., 
kaddynpor) are long-lived, in regard they are temperate in eating 
and drinking, and ever unacquainted with women. I once knew 
one of them who was an dravdoxevs of a monastery in Cyprus, called 
Ilavayia tod Kixxov Mapabdca tis Acvxas, whereunto belonged 200 
Kaloirs, he told me that he was 119 years of age; and. the better 
to assure me that he was not mistaken in his calculation, he con- 
fidently affirmed that he remembered the taking of Cyprus by the 
Turk, when the channels of his town ran with blood; which 
according to history may be about the space of 107 years past, 
and at that time he conceived that he might have been about 12 
years of age, when he remembers that the cruel souldiers bloodily 
massacring all persons which met them in their fury, his mother 
defended him from violence ; for having the fortune to meet with a 
souldier more flexible than the rest she fell on the body of this her 
son, and byher prayers and tears prevailed to rescue him from 
death; in commemoration of which deliverance she afterwards 
dedicated him to the service of God, speedily entering him into the 
order of Kaloires; he never remembers to have eaten flesh; his 
father lived but to 80 years of age, but his grandfather to 158.” ! 


1 The writer himself about six years ago met in the Monastery of Trodditissa 
a monk who confessed to being then 103 years of age, ninety of which he had 
passed in that establishment, while many of the inmates of Kykko at the present 
day are said by the Hegoumenos to have reached a very advanced age. Lusig- 
nan mentions several instances of extreme longevity as coming under his notice 


(p- 5 (2). 
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Page 4. Accounts vary as to the time of Herakleides’ consecration to the See 
of Tamasos. The a&koAovOia of SS. Herakleides and Mnason represent it as 
taking place during the first Apostolic visit, while the Acta et Passio Bar- 
nabz postpones it to St. Barnabas’ second appearance in the island. Cf, 
too, Florio Boustron, p. 33: ‘‘Al vescovato de Thamassia Hyraclidio, 
consecrato da San Paolo et San Barnaba”’ 


Page 5. From the following passages some doubt would seem to exist respect- 
ing the precise period of Barnabas’ meeting with Aristion :— 

“Inter Acta S.S. que Bollandi continuatores ediderunt, ad diem xi. Junii 
acta prostant S. Barnabze ejusdem Johannis Marci nomine inscripta—in 
quibus Apostolum in secundo illo suo in insulam patriam suam adventu— 
Timonem et Aristionem, homines sacro ministerio addictos, iepodovaous, re- 
perisse, etc.”’ (Le Quien, O.C., ii., 1039). 

**Quem (Aristionem) acta illa que appellavi St. Barnabz, ab eo in insula 
cum Timone repertum ferunt, dum in illam una cum Paulo prima vice 
appulit’”’ (Ibid., O.C., ii., 1043-44). 


Page 7. Le Quien (O.C., ii., 1046) identifies the Gerasios mentioned by Atha- 
nasios among the signatories of the Council of Sardica with Gelasios, the 
Bishop of Paphos who attended the First General Council, the slight varia- 
tion in the names being due to a difference of spelling: ‘‘ Athanasius Apol. 
2, Sardicensi Concilio de insula Cypro subscripsisse Gerasium refert, scripto 
p proa” 


Page 43. The Greek commentators offer the following explanations regarding 
the name Justinianopolis ; — 
Balsamon—évoud(wy kal THY exidnotay tev Kumplwy véav lovotiviavovToAwy. 
Zonaras—kal mpooriOno TH veg WéAEL Hts “lovoTiviayovToAis erenAOn. 
Aristenos—atrn yap éore (2. en h vnoos tTéy Kumpiwy) Kal véa “lovoriwiavol- 
TOXLS. 


Page 66, note r. According to L’art de verifier les dates (tom. x., p. 229) 
Hugues Vill. le Brun was never Count de la Marche, but only Sire de 
Lusignan. Hugues IX., his son, first assumed that title through his wife, 
Mathilde, daughter of Wulgrin III., Count of Angouléme, and heiress of 
Aldebert IV., Count de la Marche. The following in direct line is the 
order of succession :— 

Hugues X. (1208-49). By his marriage with Isabelle, daughter of Aimar, 
Count of Angouléme, and widow of John of England, he acquired that 
title also on the death of his father-in-law in 1218, 

Hugues XI, (1249-60). 

Hugues XII. (1260-82). 

Hugues XIII. (1282-1303). 
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Page 67. The remark of Geoffroy de Lusignan on hearing of his brother’s pro- 
motion to the throne of Jerusalem, as quoted from Gibbon (ch. 59), does 
not agree with the version of Franciscus Pipinus in his chronicle (lib. 25), 
published by Muratori under the false title of Bernardi Thesaurarii de 
Acquisitione Terre Sancte@ (tom. vil., pp. 663-848), which is a Latin trans- 
lation of the well-known continuation in old French of Guillaume de Tyr, 
entitled: La Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard Le Trésorier. The passage 
in the original is as follows: ‘‘Donc Jofrois de Lezegnon dist, li bon 
chevalier, qant la novele vint a lui qe Guiz ses freres estoit roys de Jheru- 
salem, dist: ‘ Donc deust-il estre Dex par droit’ ”’. 


Ibid. Du Cange and the Cypriot chroniclers erroneously call Guillaume, the 
first husband of Sibylle, Marquis of Montferrat, whereas he was in reality 
the son of Guillaume III. le Vieux (1140-88), whose immediate successor 
was his second son, Conrad (1188-92). Guillaume IV. (1207-25) was the 
eldest son of Boniface II. (1192-1207), the brother and successor of Conrad. 
In L’art de verifier les dates Guillaume III. is reported to have been the 
father of five sons, whose names are given as follows: Guillaume, Conrad, 
Reinier, Boniface and Frédéric (Bishop of Alba) (tom. xvii., pp. 213 sq.). 


Page 82. The Convention of Famagusta pronounced the following penalty 
against any Greek prelate in the island surreptitiously conferring Holy 
Orders: ‘Si aliquis, sine licentia Latini episcopi et domini temporalis, a 
Greco episcopo in regno se fecerit ordinari, Grecus episcopus qui eum 
taliter promovit in regno, ab officio conferendi ordines a Latino episcopo 
suspendatur”’, The Latin diocesan, moreover, was required to replace a 
serf so ordained on the ground that such ordination could not have taken 
place without his previous consent or participation. ‘ Et si archiepiscopus 
vel episcopi Latini, qui pro tempore erunt in Cypro, aliter vilanum alicujus 
concesserint ordinari, cum, nonnisi de licentia archiepiscopi et episcoporum 
Latinorum debeat ordinari, alium eque bonum vilanum domino suo resti- 
tuere teneantur”’ (Hist. de Chyp., iii., 620). 


Page 95. Leo Allatius, born of Greek parents at Chio in 1586, went in 1600 to 
Rome, where he studied at the Greek college. On the completion of his 
studies Bernard Justiniani, Bishop of Anglona, appointed him his vicar- 
general. Alexander VII. made him Librarian of the Vatican in 1661. He 
died in January, 1669, aged eighty-three. Kyprianos (p. 337) calls him 
6 Aatiwédppwy Kal rapdoiros (!) Tis “Pouns. 


Page 104. From the words in the Bulla Cypria, ‘‘ne idem Germanus archi- 
episcopus incerto sede vagetur,’”’ it would seem that at the time when it was 
issued the Orthodox primacy was attached to no particular city. The 
Convention of Famagusta had directed the transference of the Orthodox 
occupant of that See to Karpasia (Rizokarpaso), while in the above-named 
Bull mention is made of Joakim as Bishop of the latter city. Since Ger- 
manos Pesimandros was then metropolitan this circumstance plainly 
indicates that the archiepiscopal dignity had become detached from 
Famagusta. 


Page 116, note 1. Salvo ordine is interpreted as excluding the ancient feudal 
form of homage (Robertson, Christ. Ch., vol. v., p. 68). 


Page 154. The religious confusion then prevalent in Cyprus is thus further 
illustrated by Lusignan: ‘ Per esservi il rito latino et greco alcuni nobili 
seguitano il loro antico costume di viver alla latina, altri fanno alla greca, 
et molti altri, quali sono come cavalli senza freno, non fanno ne alla greca, 
ne alla latina, mescolando insieme il rito latino con il greco”’ (p. 85 a). 
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Page 201, note 1. Sathas (Bibl. Med. A¥vi, iii., pref., p. 27) questions the 
generally received opinion that Meletios Pegas’ administration of the CEcu- 
menical See was confined to the year 1595, since letters of his, written in 
1598 and 1599, are extant, wherein he continues to describe himself as its 
guardian (émitnpnths). 


Page 202. Joakim based his claim to intervene on the fictitious forty-second 
Canon of the First Council of Nicz#a, which, he contended, empowered the 
Patriarchs of Antioch to consecrate the Archbishops of Cyprus. But it was 
in reality the thirty-seventh which professed to confer this pretended right. 
The forty-second directs the expulsion and degradation of clerics and monks 
who, after the commission of a crime, prove contumacious on being repeatedly 
summoned to stand their trial and purge their offence. Philippos Georgiou 
(p. 84, note a) also asserts that the forty-third Canon as well as the thirty- 
seventh expressly pronounces the dependence of the Church of Cyprus on 
the Antiochene Patriarchate. That Canon, however, merely declares that, 
when an ecclesiastic has committed a notorious offence, no evidence is 
necessary, while it further provides that in the event of the delinquent being 
screened by his judges the Patriarch shall punish him, as well as those 
responsible for the miscarriage of justice (cf. Mansi, Concil., tom. ii., col. 
964, etc.). 


Page 213. Cyprus appears to have been a favourite place of banishment for 
deposed Patriarchs of Constantinople. Pococke (Bk. iii., ch. ii.) mentions 
seeing one at Famagusta in 1738, though without giving his name, while 
Kyrillos Lauriotes in his metrical chronicle of the occupants of the CEcu- 
menical See (pp. 40, 46) records the further instances of Kyrillos III. 
(1654) and Kyrillos V. (1751). 


Page 214. Nektarios, the successor of Paisios in the See of Jerusalem (civc. 1661), 
was a Cretan by birth and an inmate of the Monastery of St. Catharine at 
Mount Sinai before his elevation to the Patriarchal throne. He enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as an author in Orthodox literary circles (cf. Bibl. 
Med. Aévi, tom. iii., pp. 90, 485). 


Page 219. Sergios Makraios states that the consecration of Kyprianos to the 
See of Alexandria took place in May, 1767: “ éy un) voor pat Tod étnkoorod 
EBdduov €rovs—é ayidratos mamas Kal raTpidpxns MarOatos xetporove: idia yep) 
apxiepéa kal marpidpxnv Toy Kipiov Kumpiavdv’’—while he further affirms, in 
opposition to Sathas, that it was Gerasimos, Bishop of Metra, who was 
appointed his successor— mpoeBiBdcOn eis Tov yidtarov &moaToAtKoy Opdvoy 
*AActavdpelas 6 Metpay emioxoros Tepdomos, x.7.A. (Bibl. Med. Evi, tom. iii., 
PP- 255, 334): 


Page 243. Innocent III.’s letter of 21st July, 1250, mentions fourteen Orthodox 
Sees (Raynaldi, ad ann., 1250, No. 40). 


Page 246. The actual date when Nikosia became the sole metropolis is a matter 
of some uncertainty. In the opinion of De Mas Latrie the change would 
have taken place immediately on the introduction of the Latin Church but 
for the royal intervention. ‘Vainement les constitutions apostoliques 
avaient-elles, depuis le régne d’ Amaury, transféré le pouvoir métropolitain a 
l archevéque latin, et réduit les Grecs a n’ avoir que de simples évéques: 
les rois avaient toujours maintenu le métropolitain indigéne dans sa dignité ”’ 
(Hist. de Chypre, i., p. 210). Lusignan (p. 31, a) dates it from the appeal 
made by the Regent, Alix de Champagne, to Innocent III., at the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215. It was, however, not to take effect until after the 
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death of the then Orthodox Archbishop Simeon. But Labbé questions the 
accuracy of this statement for the following reason: ‘‘ Ex iisdem pariter 
litteris (t.c. Germani II., Constantinopolitani Graecorum patriarchz) constat, 
Simeone Grecorum metropolita in eadem insula e vivis sublato, Graecos 
non statim quidem, uti falso asserit Lusinianus, Latino archiepiscopo paru- 
isse, sed alterum sibi assumpsisse nomine Neophytum ” (Concil. xxii., 1084). 
That the Greeks ignored the arrangement for a time at least is evident from 
the fact that Esaias and Neophytos succeeded Simeon in 1220 and 1222 
respectively, while again in 1240 and 1250, before the consecration of Ger- 
manos Pesimandros, mention is made of the presence of other Orthodox 
primates in the island (cf. Raynaldi, ad ann., 1240, No. 45, 1250, No. 33). 


Page 246, note. As further evidence for the antiquity of the metropolitan dignity 
of Salamis the following passages may be cited :— 


(a) Chrysostom (A.D. 347-A.D. 407) :— 


Kal yevouevot ey Sadramivi KarhyyeAAoy Thy Adyov Tov Ocov TH unTpowdArAEL THs 
Kvrpov (In Act Apost., Homil. xxviii.). 


(b) Sozomen (circ. A.D. 450) :— 


mept 5€ TovToy Toy xpédvoy Kal "Emipayios THs Kumpiwy emeckoret unTpomdrAews 
(Hist... Ecel., lib. vu, c. 26). 


Page 247. According to Bingham (Antiq., p. 227, § 4) Valesius mentions a fourth 
class of these independent prelates, vzz., such as were wholly independent 
of all others, whether Metropolitans or Patriarchs, and as an instance cites 
the Bishops of Jerusalem before their promotion to patriarchal rank, but this, 
as Bingham remarks, directly contradicts St. Jerome, who expressly states 
that they were subject to the Bishop of Czsarea as Metropolitan of all 
Palestine and to the Bishop of Antioch as Metropolitan of the whole East. 
Bingham himself declares that if any really existed they must be such as 
the Bishop of Tomis in Scythia, who according to Sozomen (H. E., lib. vi., 
c. 21) was the only Bishop in all that province, though he doubts if another 
such example could be found in all the history of the Church. 


Ibid. Dositheos, a native of the Morea, was Bishop of Cesarea Palestine 
before his accession to the See of Jerusalem on the resignation of Nektarios 
(civc. 1668). He was the author of numerous works, the most important 
being a history of his predecessors in the Patriarchate, called from its 
arrangement the AwdexdBiBdros. He presided over Jerusalem for thirty-eight 
years and died at Constantinople in 1704. Czesarios Daponte alludes to his 
literary labours in the Historical Catalogue (Bibl. Med. AXvi, iii., p. go). 


Page 249. An examination of the actual subscriptions shows that at the Sixth 
General Council Theodoros, Bishop of Trimythus, held the ninth place 
after John of Thessalonica, and Constantine, Archbishop of Constantia, the 
eighth after John of Ephesus at the Seventh General Council (Mansi, Concil., 
xi., col. 639; xii., col. gg4). 


Page 250. Dositheos (AwdexdBiB., bk. v., ch. 20, § 3) quotes Balsamon on the 
thirtieth Canon (thirty-ninth ? ) of the Council in Trullo as his authority for 
saying that Justinian Rhinotmetos was the restorer of Salamis or Constantia, 
which he called in consequence Nova Justiniana (Justinianopolis), But 
Philippos Georgiou (p. 33, note) remarks that such a statement does not 
occur in that canonist’s writings, nor would it be correct, even if it did, 
since it was the city founded onthe Hellespont, which was so called. 


— 
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Page 254. Philotheos’ insinuation (Kyprianos, p. 380) that Dositheos in his 
account of the alleged restoration of Salamis has confused between the two 
Justinians is a deliberate misstatement, as in his Ekthesis (Kyprianos, p. 
373) he has copied verbatim the Patriarch’s words, which expressly men- 
tion Rhinotmetos, e.g. ‘Ioveriviavds 6 ‘Pivdtuntos avakawioas els KaAAOS 
(SaArauiva) wvouace véay lovorimavhy” (Awdexd BiB. lib. v., ch. 20, § 3.) 


Page 305. Zeno first became emperor in 474, but was dethroned in 475 by his 
brother-in-law, Basiliscus, whom he in turn deposed in 477. Le Quien 
(O.C., ii., 1047) says that Anthemios presided over the See of Constantia 
after the restoration of Zeno. His period would, therefore, fall between 
477 and 4g1, the dates of Zeno’s restoration and death respectively. 


Page 306, note. Marcian was the Eastern Emperor under whom the Council of 
Chalcedon was held. Theodosius the Younger was succeeded in 450 by: 
his sister Pulcheria, who married Marcian (450-457). The emperor whom 
Lusignan mentions in connection with this Nikolaos is Justin (Giustino), 
not Justinian (Giustiniano), but he omits to distinguish between Justin the 
Elder (518-527) and Justin the Younger (565-578). That he intended Jus- 
tinian, however, is evident from his mention of the Empress Theodora. 


Page 307. Gams includes Therapontus, whom Le Quien calls Therapon, among 
the occupants of the metropolitan See. But it is uncertain whether he 
should be reckoned among the Archbishops of Cyprus. Le Quien (O.C., 
ii., 1049) says that the Menology commemorates him on the 25th or 26th 
May, and that his remains were removed to Constantinople on the invasion 
of the island by the Saracens in the time of Justinian II. Kyprianos 
mentions a foreigner, named Therapon, who became a Bishop in Cyprus, 
and is commemorated on 14th May (p. 352). 


Ibid. St. Simeon Stylites the Younger, called also Maumastorites, was born at 
Antioch, A.D. 521 and inhabited a monastery near Theopolis. He died a.p. 
596. His biography has also been written by Nikephoros of Antioch (Migne, 
P.G., Ixxxvi.). That by Arkadios of Cyprus is cited by St. John Damas - 
kenos (In Orat. iii. de Imagin., Migne, P. G., xciv., col. 1393). 


Page 310. Sakellarios (Kumpiaxa, tom. i., p. 171) notices the existence in the 
village of Hagios Sergios of the following inscription, which records the 
name of an Archbishop Plutarch in connection with the repair of certain 
arches of the aqueduct bringing water from Kythraa :— 


> eyévetov 7 Kk 
al avTe 7 SéK 

a apides éml 
TlAovrapxou 
’Apxlemiokdr 
ov nuav Iv6. IT. 


Ibid. Strambaldi adds after the name of Iermano ‘“arcivescovo de Cipro de 
Damasia,”’ z.e., Tamasia or Tamasos. 


Page 312. Le Quien (0.C., 1i., 1066) places Gerasimos among the Bishops of 
Amathus, whereas in the proceedings of the Synod of Nikosia in 1668 he 
is styled Bishop of Nemesos (Ph. Georgiou, p. 95, note). 


Page 313. Kosmas was subsequently translated to Durazzo in Dalmatia, as is 
evident from a letter of his to Dositheos of Jerusalem, which is included in the 
KardAoyos emisToAGy ayeKSdTwr. 


Q 
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Koopas 6 mort Kitlewy tis Kimpov, 6 ék KapOayévns, viv d€ pntporoAirns 
Auppaxiov, kal Aadudrwyv, 6 more aytorapirns, 1695, SexeuBptov 1 (Bibl. Med. 
7Evi., tom. iii., p. 520). 

It will be observed that he is here described as Bishop of Kition. His place 
among the occupants of that See will, therefore, come between Gerasimos 
and Joannikios. Le Quien follows Ricaut in calling him Bishop of Kurion. 


Page 313, note 2. Le Quien (O.C., ii., 1060) makes the following observation 
regarding Herakleides: ‘‘In Menologio Grecorum die Sept. 27 ‘ Natalis 
legitur Beati Heraclidis, episcopi Tamassi Cypri et sanctarum Sophiz et 
Irenes,’ quo significatur Heraclidem una cum illis martyrem obiisse’’. 


Page 314. The See of Tamasos was temporarily revived in 1791, when a nephew 
and namesake of Archbishop Chrysanthos was appointed Bishop. He was 
translated to Kition in 1801. 


Page 315. Pococke writes as follows of a Bishop of Paphos, who from the date 
must have been Joakim :— 

‘‘T was recommended to a brother of the Bishop of Baffa, who at that time 
was imprisoned by the Turks at Famagusta, by the instigation of the 
Archbishop of Nicosia, with whom he had some difference; and I after- 
wards saw him at Rosetto, when he fled from this place to Egypt”’ (bk. 1i1., 
ch. 5). 


Ibid. Le Quien gives Dionysios as the name of the prelate in possession of 
the See of Paphos in 1733. ‘‘Observandum pro coronide episcopum 
Paphensem Grzcum, qui anno 1733 sedebat, et fortassis adhuc sedet, Diony- 
sium nominari”’ (O.C., iii., 1220). He would thus occupy the twentieth 
place on the list, his predecessor and successor both being called Joakim. 


Ibid, Since the vacancy in the See of Paphos caused by the death of Epiphanios 
on the 5th February, 1899, three candidates have appeared, viz., Meletios, 
Archimandrite of Larnaka, Christophoros, Gikonomos of Kykko, and 
Philotheos, Archimandrite of Nikosia, but no appointment has yet been 
made. The diocese is at present in charge of a committee of four persons, 
under the presidency of the Hegoumenos of Enklistra. 


Page 317. In the letter of 1608 to the Duke of Savoy occur the names of James, 
Bishop of Lemesos, and Esaias, Bishop of Amathus, showing that these 
two Sees, though now merged in the diocese of Kition, were then held 
separately. 


Ibid. The Trésor de Chronologie mentions two Bishops of Amathus of the 
name of Tychon, whom it represents as flourishing in the fourth and sixth 
centuries respectively. 


Page 318. Sathas (Bibl. Med. Aévi, tom ii., Pref., p. 127, note 1) reports that the 
MS. of the Chronicle of Machzra transcribed shortly after the Turkish 
invasion and now preserved in the Library of St. Mark at Venice (Class vii., 
Cod. xvi.) bears on folio 240 the name of ‘‘ Joakim, Bishop of Amathus, 
President of the city of Lemesos and of Kureon”’. A note states that it 
was removed from Cyprus on 1st March, 1634. 


Page 319. Sakellarios (Kumpiaxa, tom. i., p. 127) notices the existence of a church 
near the Monastery of Achiropietos dedicated to a certain Eulalios, who 
may possibly be the Bishop of the same name as the locality is within the 
ancient diocese of Lapithos. 
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Page 322. St. Nichita according to the Trésor de Chronologie occupied the See 
of Chytri in the third or fourth century. 


Page 323. Spyridon of Trimythus was certainly alive in 1806, as he seems to 
have been the prelate whom Ali Bey (Travels, ch. 5) met that year in 
Nikosia, and whom he describes as bishop i partibus (rather a suffragan or 
xwpetioxomos). He may also be the Bishop.of Temetunda mentioned in 
the Notizie del Giorno, Roma (1821), as having escaped from the island 
when the Archbishop and other prelates were murdered by Kuchuk Mehmed. 


Page 324. Le Quien makes the following observations on the attendance of 
these two Bishops of Soli, (a) Epiphanios and (6) Stratonikos at the Councils 
of Chalcedon and Third Constantinople respectively. 

(a) ‘*Concilio quoque Chalcedonensi actioni 6 subscripsit Epiphanius 
Episcopus Solorum. Quanquam ex Latina translatione veteri apparet ejus 
dumtaxat locum ac vices gessisse Soterem Theodosiane, ut synodo minime 
forsan presens fuerit ”’ (O.C., ii., col. 1072). 

(b) ‘‘Stratonicus ad Sextam Synodum generalem venit atque duodecime 
actioni una cum archiepiscopo suo Constantio interfuit’’ (O.C., ii., col. 
1072). 

This latter remark is evidently a misstatement, as Epiphanios II. was then 
Archbishop (680-681), cf, O.C., 11., col. 1050. Constantine was Primate at 
the time of the Second Council of Nicza, a.p. 787, cf. O.C., ii., col. 1052 
when Eustathios occupied the See of Soli (cf. Mansi, Concil., xi., 639; xil., 


994). 


Ibid. Whether Germanos Pesimandros, the last Orthodox Primate during the 
Latin Supremacy, should be included among the Bishops of Soli is a 
question which admits of some uncertainty. The Bulla Cypria removed 
Nibon from that See to Paphos to create a vacancy for him, but the words 
of appointment show that he continued to retain his previous archiepiscopal 
dignity :— 

‘* Prefato tamen Germano archiepiscopo dictas sedem et ecclesiam de Solia, 
tam in spiritualibus, quam temporalibus, de eisdem consilio et potestate, com- 
mittimus, sibi retentis semper dignitatis archiepiscopalis honore ac nomine, 
episcopaliter gubernandas”’ (Raynaldi, ad ann. 1260, No. 49). 


Page 325. The mepiAnWis matpiapxiK@y éyypdowy mentions as follows a Bishop 
of Solia named Makarios, who seems to have held the See in 1618 :— 
Tiudbeos A’, 7126, ivd. a (1618) Kar’ lovAcoy émioToAh mpds Toy pakapidtatoY 
Kimpov émikupwtik} THs Kabaipécews Tov emioxdrov SoAlas Makaptov (Bibl. Med. 
‘Evi, tom. iil., p. 561). 


Ibid. Lusignan (p. 26, a) assigns the martyrdom of Theodotos to the Decian 
persecution (A.D. 249-A.D. 251) when Sabinus was Governor of Cyprus. 
But all the other authorities represent the latter as being in office under 
Licinius (A.D. 307-A.D. 324). Lusignan through confusing different towns 
of almost the same name may possibly mean the Diocletian persecution 
(A.D. 303-A.D. 305) when Theodoros, Bishop of Cyrene, not Kyrenia, was 
martyred (cf. p. 388, note). The similarity of the legends suggests more 
than a mere coincidence. Gibbon mentions (ch. xvi.) a Sabinus, who was 
pretorian prefect of Asia under Maximinus. 


Page 326. According to Le Quien Gerasimos presided over the See of Kyrenia 
in 1733: ‘‘ Accepimus etiam ex litteris ab Oriente missis anno 1733 ecclesiz 
Cirinensis presulem Grzecum tunc sedentem, Jerasimum ”’ (O.C., ili., 1232). 
This would place him seventh on the list, while in his case also his prede- 
cessor and successor both have the same name, Nikephoros, 
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Ibid. Le Quien (O.C., ii., 1075) says with regard to those whom Soter re- 
presented: ‘“‘Civitatem Theodosianam in insula Cypro exstitisse produnt 
Chalcedonensis concilii acta, cujus nempe actione prima sedisse legitur 
Soter, sive Soterus, Theodosianz episcopus, et locum teniusse Heliodori 
Amathuntis et Didymi Lapithi.” According to the records of the Council 
(Mansi, vi., 578) Epaphroditos of Tamasos also represented Didymos of 
Lapithos on the same occasion. 


Page 328. The anonymous Bishop of Levkosia, No. 5, is very possibly the 
individual named Loara, to whom Angelo Calepio alludes in his account 
of the Ottoman Conquest of Cyprus (Lusignan, p. 108, a). Mr. Cobham, 
however, conjectures that the word Loara may simply mean ‘‘a man of 
Louvara,’’ a village in the Nahieh of Limassol. 


Page 352, note. Sathas (Bibl. Med. Avi, tom. ii., Pref., p. 122) gives the 
title of this letter somewhat differently, Neopirou mpdérepoy pmovaxod K.T.A. 
and from the words zpérepoy movaxod conjectures (1bid., p. 123) that the 
writer is identical with the Orthodox Archbishop of the same name, who 
was expelled from Cyprus by the Latins in 1222. Mr. Warren (Archzologia, 
vol. xvil., p. 2) pronounces the letter from internal evidence to have been 
composed in 1203. Sathas assigns it a date shortly after 1191, when the 
island had been conquered by Cceur-de-Lion and sold to the Templars. 
The copy of the letter included in the Bibl. Med. Avi, tom. ii., pp. 1-4, 
is derived from a Greek MS., No. 575, inthe Library of St. Mark at Venice 
and exhibits some variations from that included by Cotelier in his Eccl. 
Grec. Monumenta, tom. ii. 


Page 359. Felix Faber nearly a century before Lusignan notices the cats at 
Hagios Nikolaos: ‘‘Super Nimonam est quidam locus nemorosus, adeo 
plenus serpentibus et nocivis animalibus, quod nemo potest ibi manere, 
hoc tamen non obstante, in medio nemoris construxerunt antiqui patres 
monasterium, ut circumdati serpentibus minus visitarentur a secularibus, 
quorum utique crebra visitatio devotis monachis noscitur esse molesta. Sed 
ne serpentes ipsos in monasterio molestent, nutriunt multitudinem cattorum, 
qui serpentibus et muribus, gliribus, soricibus naturaliter insidiant, et eos 
non sinunt prope muros morari, sicque quotidie pugnant catti isti cum 
serpentibus a muris repellentes, noctibus vero intersunt et officinas omnes 

_lustrant, ne aliquod reptile ibi manere possit, diurnis vero horis per nemus 
vagantur, et quando hora refectionis eorum instat, tunc deputatus monachus 


quamdam campanam pulsat, cujus audientes sonum omnes occurrunt ad 
locum suz comestionis.”’ 


Page 377. The drodovdia of St. Demetrianos asserts that the saint was born 
during the reign of the Emperor Theophilos (A.D. 829-A4.D. 842), in which 
case his accession to the See of Chytri must be considerably postdated. 


Page 398. The local writers are unanimous in regarding the structure near the 

ruins of Salamis as the prison of St. Catharine, e.g. 

Lusignan, p. 12 (a). ‘‘ Fuori della citta (Salamina) e la prigione di Santa 
Catherina.” 

Ibid., p. 25 (0). ‘In essa citta (Salamina), come habbiamo detto di sopra, é 
la sua prigione.”’ 

Kyprianos, p. 34. ‘‘%w rijs xdpas abrijs err gaiverar 4 pvdakh, els Thy 
dmolay ExAeioay Thy aylay Aikareptyny.”’ 

Ibid., p. 353. “ek ob Kad mudakh ris ayias Aixareptyns emwvoudobn, 1 wWAnoloy 
THs Taras Aumoxovorov.” 

Sakellarios (Kumpiaxa, tom. i., p. 166), 7 3€ mvAak? 7 Kadoupevn Tis aylas 
Aikatephyns, «.7.A. 
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Page 419. That some confusion exists regarding the identity of the 
saintly Jean de Montfort is evident from what follows. 

De Mas Latrie (Hist. de Chypre, i., 344) asserts that he was half-brother of 
Philippe (I.) de Montfort, Seigneur de Tyr, son of Guy de Montfort by his 
marriage in 1204 with Heloise d’Ibelin, widow of Renaud, Seigneur de Sidon. 

Du Cange (Fam. d’outre-mer, p. 310) seems to confound him with another 
individual of the same name, the son and successor of Philippe in his Eastern 
possessions. 

L’art de vérifier les dates (tom. xi., p. 483), however, represents him as 
being the son and successor of Amaury (VI.) Count de Montfort l’ Amaury, whose 
uncle was Guy, the father of Philippe. 

As the Principality of Edessa or Ruchas was finally wrested from the 
Christians by the Egyptian Sultan, Nur-ed-Din, in 1146, long before these 
De Montforts appeared in the East, Lusignan is evidently at fault in connecting 
Jean with it. The title itself was revived as a mere honorary distinction by 
Pierre (I.) de Lusignan in favour of Jean de Morpho, Marshal of Cyprus, after 
the capture of Alexandria by the Cypriot forces in 1365. Lusignan, whose 
accuracy is not unimpeachable, would thus seem to have confused the some- 
what similar names of De Montfort and De Morpho. 

St. Jean de Montfort is nowhere mentioned as Marshal of Cyprus. His 
only connection with the island appears to have been through his death there 
in 1248. Philippe de Montfort’s name, too, is not to be found in the extant 
lists of Admirals of Cyprus, though he is known to have acted as Constable of 
Acre (Ptolemais) about 1244 (cf. Fam. d’outre-mer, p. 500). 


Page 574. The following additional names of Latin Bishops of Limassol 
are taken from an article in the Nuovo archivio Veneto, t. xvi., p. I, 1898, by 
Giuseppe della Santa, entitled ‘‘ Alcuni documenti per la storia della chiesa di 
Limisso in Cipro durante la seconda meta del Secolo xv,’’. 

1. Galefio, also Archbishop of Tarsus. Elected (?) and died between 6th 
August, 1456, and 4th July, 1457. 

2. Pietro di Manatiis. Elected between 6th August, 1456, and 4th July, 
1457. Resigned 18th January, 1460. 

3. Antonio di Zucco. Elected 18th January, 1460. Died between 16th 
March, and 17th June, 1479. (Cf. Nos. 29, 30, 31.) 

Nicolo Donato in this article is said to have been elected to the See on 
gth July, 1479, and to have been still Bishop in November, 1493, while Nicolo 
Dolce is reported to have been elected in November, 1493, and to have remained 
in possession in 1504. 


ATIOAAWNIOC T@ MAT 

KAI TH MHTPI API 

TON TIIEPIBOAON KAI THN .. . IAC 

TMWN AYT@N ENTOAAC... ICT 

EATTOY THC COAIWN TIOAEWC . . NO 

TIAPXHCAC TPANMATEYCAC APXIL 

BYBAIOSYAAKIOY TENOMENOC LIT 
TIMHTEYCAC THN BOTA 

HOYCIOY KE 

AEZACTWN EMI MATAOY 

TIATOY. 


‘* Apollonius to his father ... sonof...and to his mother, Artemidora, daughter 
of . . . consecrated the enclosure and this monument according to your own (2.¢., 
his parents’) commands . . . having filled the offices of clerk of the market, 
prefect, town clerk, high priest, and having been in charge of the record office. 
Erected on the 25th of the month Demarchexusius, in the year 13. He also 
revised the Senate by means of assessors in the time of the proconsul Paulus ”’ 
(transcript and translation from D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, pp. 114, 115). 

The above inscription still at Karavostasi records the name of the proconsul 
Sergius Paulus. Its probable date is a.p. 55. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Abp. = Archbishop. Maron. = Maronite. 
Bps t= Bishop. Mon. = Monastery. 
ae 2 Church; N. =a) 0tG. 
F’ta = Famagusta. N’sia = Nikosia. 
bat. = Latin, O. = Orthodox. 
L’sol = Limassol. Pats.» -=e'PatHarch, 


ABD-AL-MELEK, 36, 37, 46 and n., 423. 

Abu-Alur, 35. 

Abubekr, 33, 423. 

Abyssinians (Indians) of Cyprus, 526. 

Academy of N’sia, 207 n. I. 

Accidas, Francesco, 205-6. 

Achilleios, rebellion of, 395. 

Achris, See of, 247, 251 n., 253. 

Acra, village of, 616. 

Acre, capture of, 136, 589, 600; court of arbitration at, 483. 

Acre, d’, family of, 197 n. I. 

Adam, Franciscan friar, 505, 600 n. 5. 

Aétios, Valentinian Bp., 12. 

Afra, St., 431. 

“Ayto. Pavéytes, 421 Nn. 

Akakios, Pat. of Constantinople, 24. 

Akakios, father of Empress Theodora, 45. 

Alagno, Cesareus di, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 577-78. 

Alain, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 470, 537. 

Alamino, Lat. Priory at, 616. 

Alaneo, Bertrand de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 582. 

Albanians of Cyprus, 73. 

Albert, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 490, 538-39. 

Albert, Lat. Pat. of Jerusalem, 473. 

Aleander, Jerome, Bp. of Brindisi, 561. 

Alexander, Cypriot monk, 4, 374. 

Alexander, Cypriot saint, 430, 431. 

Alexander, O. Bp. of Amathus, 52, 317. 

Alexander, Pat. of Antioch, 13. 

Alexander IV., Pope, 113, 114, 486, 569. 

Alexander V., Pope, 550, 583. 

Alexander VI., Pope, 561, 563, 588. 

Alexandria, captured by the Cypriots, 632. 

Alexis (Louis) son of Janus de Lusignan, 642. 

Ali Agha, Muhassil of Cyprus, 223. 

Ali Bey, account of the Turkish rising of 1810, 226 n. 1. 

Ali Ruhi, Muhassil of Cyprus, 231, 232. 

Allatius, criticism on Kedrenos, 27; comments on 39th canon of the Council in 
Trullo, 39, 41, 42; explanation of Nova Justinianopolis, 43-44; defence of 
the Latins, 95-97. 
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All Saints, O. convent at N’sia, 362. 
Amadi, list of O. Sees in Cyprus, 242. 


Amathus (Amathonda, Amathusia, Amathussa), O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 317-18. 


Amaury, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566. 

Ammanatis, Nicolas Thomas de, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 573-74. 

Ammia, patron of St. Mamas, 415. 

Ammochostos, O. See of (v. Arsinoé), 246. 

Amplias, St., 375. 

Anakomia, O. See of, 240. 

Anastasios, Cypriot saint, 428. 

Anastasios, the Librarian, 413 n. 2. 

Anaysius, Moyses, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Ancona, Giovanni d’, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 477, 507; 543- 

Andrea, Simon di Sant’, Abbot of Stavro Vouni, 607 and n. 2. 

André, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 549. 

Andreas, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 158, 554. 

Andreas, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Andrio (Antrio) O. Mon., 117, 361. 

Angelo, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 

Angelos, Alexios (III.), Emperor, 77, 348, 629. 

Angelos, Isaac (II.), Emperor, 56, 79, 348, 367. 

Anjou, Charles of, 618, 619. 

Anne, St., Benedictine convent of, 608, 610. 

Anne, St., relic of, 458. 

Anthemios, O. Abp. of Constantia, 24, 25, 305, 680, 687. 

Anthony, St., the Hermit, 408. 

Anthony, St., Coptic Ch. of, 526 n. 2. 

Antidoron, The, 210 n. 3. 

Antiminsia, 200 n. I. 

Antioch, Ch. of, attacks ecclesiastical independence of Cyprus, 13. ~ 

Antioch, Lat. Mon. of St. Paul of, 451, 606. 

Antioch, Provinces of the Patriarchate of, 22 n. I. 

Antioche, Marie d’, 617-18. 

Antoine, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 

Antoine, St., Lat. Ch. at N’sia, 506. 

Antonio, San, Lat. Ch. of, 628. 

Aphrodisios, O. Bp. at the First General Council, 7. 

Aphrodite, Temple of, said to have been destroyed by (1) Sergius Paulus, 4; (2) 
Barnabas, 5. 

Apsimar, Emperor Tiberius III., 47. 

Aquinas, Chapel of St. Thomas, 492. 

Arab Achmet, Mosque of, 500. 

Aragon, Hléonore d’, 157 n. 1, 464, 547, 601. 

Arceto, Arnaldus de, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Archdeacon, duties of, 272-73. 

Archimandrite, duties of, 272. 

Ariachi, O. See of, 240. 

Aristenos, Comment on 39th canon of the Council in Trullo, 40. 

Aristion, O. Abp. of Salamis, 5, 304, 372, 375, 430, 683. 

Aristion, St., a Cypriot priest, 431. 

Aristoboulos, St., 375. 

Aristokles, St., 375-76, 381. 

Aristoklianos, St., 372. 

Arkadios I., O. Abp. of Constantia, 307. 

Arkadios II., O. Abp. of Constantia, 308. 

Arkadios, O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 319. 

Arkadios, O. Bp. of Trimythus, 322, 432, 

Armenia, Ch. of, 247, 252 and n. 5, 
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Armenians of Cyprus, 65 n. 1, 523-25. 

Arnold of Lubec, 60 n. 1. 

Arsenios, Pat. of Constantinople, 252. 

Arsinoé, O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 246, 303, 318-19. 

Artemion, Jewish rebel, 5. 

Asan, Prince of Bulgaria, 252 n., 253. 

Asomatos, Maron. village of, 528. 

Assanti, Ligure, Seigneur of Nisyro, 631. 

Assizes of Jerusalem, 71 n. 2. 

Athanasios, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 200-2. 

Athanasios, O. Bp. of Chytri, 322. 

Athanasios, O. Bp. at the First General Council, 7. 

Athanasios, St., Apology against the Arians, 7. 

Athanasios, the Reader, 375, 381, 431. 

Athanasius I., Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 526. 

Athanasius II., Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 5206. 

Attalia (Tale), Maron. Mon. of St. George at, 527. 

Attikos, Pat. of Constantinople, 15 n. 2. 

Augustus, Emperor, exchanges Cyprus for Dalmatia, 23. 

Augustinians, 589, 592. 

Augustinus, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585. 

Autocephalous Abps., three classes of, 247, 686; Dositheos’ opinion regarding 
them, 247-50; Abp. Philotheos’ defence of their privileges, 250-60. 

Auxentios, St:, 423-25. 

Auxibios I., O. Bp. of Soli, 323, 398-99, 431. 

Auxibios II., O. Bp. of Soli, 323. 

Auxibios, O. Bp. at the First General Council, 7. 


Baccuos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Balcinola, Simon de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 516 n. 1., 568. 

Baldensel, G. de., 410 n. 2, 443 and n. 1, 606 and n. 1. 

Balsamon, on 39th canon of the Council in Trullo, 40; on 12th canon of the 
Sixth Council of Carthage, 243, 318. 

Banduri, emendation of the 39th canon of the Council in Trullo, 43. 

Baneria, Bp. of, 467. 

Banothe, O. See of, 240. 

Banson, Hugues de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 578. 

Barbaro, Marc’ Antonio, 178, 179, 180. 

Barclaius, Gabriel, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 528. 

Bard, Dionysius, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Bardanes, Philippikos, Emperor, 50. 

Barnabas, St., visits Cyprus, 2-5 ; apparition of, 24; discovery of the body of, 24- 
26; Abp. of Cyprus, 304; Life of, 370-75, 430. 

Barnabas, O. Mon. of St., 122, 362. 

Barrie, Luigi de, 208. 

Barthélemy, Lat. Bp. designate of L’sol, 572. 

Barthélemy, Lat. Bp. of Tortosa, 582. 

Bartholomaios, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Basil I., Emperor, 49. 

Basilidians, 12. 

Batanea, O. See of, 240. 

Baudouin, canon of Sta. Sophia, 625, 626. 

Baudouin I., King of Jerusalem, 608. 

Baudouin III., King of Jerusalem, 368. 

Baudouin IV., King of Jerusalem, 66, 67. 

Baudouin V., King of Jerusalem, 67. 

Baudouin, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 580-81. 
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Bay, Jean de, Vicomte of N’sia, 626. 

Beaujeu, G. de, Grand Master of the Temple, 618. 

Beaulieu, Ste. Marie de, 428, 429 n., 602 and n. 2, 603. 

Beaune, G. de, Preceptor of Cyprus, 639. 

Bedestan, The, 649. 

Bedouin, Hugues de, 571 n. 

Bembo, Marco, 164, 165-67. 

Benedetto, Giacomo, Bp. of Orvieto, 156, 553. 

Benedict XII., Pope, 532. 

Benedict XIII., Pope, 549. 

Benedictines, 589, 592, 605-Io. 

Benjamin, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 204. 

Benjamin, O. Bp. of Solia, 325. 

Berard, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 569. 

Berats issued to the Bps., 197. 

Berenger, R. de, Grand Master of the Hospital, 632, 633 and n. 

Bernard, Bp. of Artois, 75 n. I. 

Bernardoni, Jean Martin, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Bertrand, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 542. 

Bertrand, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 578. 

Bessan, Ague de, 627. 

Beveridge, Wm., on Arabic canons of First General Council, 15 n. 2; on 8th 
canon of the Council of Ephesus, 19; on the independence of the Cypriot 
Ch., 31; on the 39th canon of the Council in Trullo, 39, 41, 42; on tive 
name Nova Justinianopolis, 44. 

Bibi (Pipi), O. Mon. of St. John, 216, 273 n. 1, 361, 605-6. 

Bilbanos, O. See of, 240. 

Bishops, Cypriot, issue of Berats to, 197; regulations for their attitude towards 
the Abp., 209-12; precedence and style, 260; election, 261. 

Boémond III., Prince of Antioch, 55, 67 n. 2. 

Boémond V., Prince of Antioch, 86, 496 n. 2. 

Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, 78. 

Boniface VIII. Pope, 544, 545, 619-20. 

Boniface IX., Pope, 549, 550, 574. 

Bono, Filippo, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Borgasi, Paul, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 576 

Bouillon, Echive de, Abbess of Sardania, 466. 

Boustron, FI., list of O. Sees in Cyprus, 242; list of O. Abps., 310-11. 

Bragadino, Alfonso, Igt n. I. 

Bragadino, Marc’ Antonio, 186 and n. 1, 187 n. 

Braganza, B., Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 432, 565 n. 1, 569. 

Bridget, St., 135. 

Bright, on the 8th canon of the Council of Ephesus, 19. 

Brie, Jean de, Prince of Galilee, 499, 602. 

Bruno, Guido, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 563. 

Brusato, Giovanni Francesco, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 556, 558. 

Bruyn, Cornelis van, 339, 357, 448-49, 450, 452. 

Lryennios, Joseph, mission to Cyprus, 141; opposes union of the Cypriots with 
the CG2cumenical See, 142-49. 

Bulla Cypria, 114-23. 


CapouIn, Bertrand de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 

Caimakan, The, 193. 

Calepio, Angelo, 174, 179 n. 1, 183 n., 184 n. 1, 185 n. 1, 187 n. 1, 188, I91 n. 
I, 195, 196 n. 1, 197. 

Calixtus II., Pope, 472. 

Calixtus III., Pope, 585. 
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Camerlenghi, The, 170. 

Campegge, Card. Lorenzo, Abbot of Stavro Vouni, 607. 

Candelore, Emir of, 632. 

Canons, Arabic of First General Council, 14-16; 8th of Council of Ephesus, 
18-19 ; 39th of the Council in Trullo, 37-38. 

Cantare (Kantara), Lat. Priory of, 616 n. I. 

Capello, Vittore, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 587. 

Capreolus, Bp. of Carthage, 249. 

Cardona, Salomon, Lat. Bp. of. L’sol, 575. 

Cardus, Salomon, Lat. Bp. of Tortosa, 582. 

Carmelites, 589, 591. 

Carpi, Card. Rodolfo di, Abbot of Stavro Vouni, 607. 

Carpocratians, 12. 

Carrara, Stefano da, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 551. 

Carthage, See of, 247, 251. 

Carthusians, 589, 592. 

Cartulary of Santa Sophia, 536. 

Castellacio, Michael de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 

Catharine, St., 8, 34 n. I, 394-97, 431. 

Catharine, Ch. of St., 500. 

Catharine, Tomb or Prison of St., 34 n. 1, 397 and n. 1, 690. 

Cats of Hagios Nikolaos Mon., 359-60, 690. 

Ceba, Jacques, 502. 

Cecca, Lambertino Baldoino della, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 372. 

Celestine III., Pope, 75, 472, 468, 469, 480. 

Cenchi, Claudio, 207. 

Ceremonies on entrance of an O. Bp. into a ch., 210 n. 4. 

Césarée, Gautier de, Constable of Cyprus, 482. 

Chages, Constantine, 53. 

Chalcutzes, Niketas, 50. 

Chalices, material of, 108 n. 2. 

Chambarlhac, Hélie de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 547, 566. 

Chambarlhac, Philippe de, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 137, 138 n. I, 492, 546-47. 

Champagne, Alix de, Queen Regent of Cyprus, 85, 86, 468, 481, 483, 496 and 
fina. 

Champagne, Henri, Count of, 69. 

Champagne, Thibaut, Count of, 78. 

Charalampos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Charinos, Cypriot deacon, 404-5. 

Chariton, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Charpigny, Pierre de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 565. 

Charpigny, family of, 565 n. 4. 

Chassaigne, Pierre de la Pleine, Lat. Bp. of Rodez, 126 and n. 1, 545 and n. 1, 
570, 628. 

Chateau Dieu d’Amour, 410, n. I. 

Chateauroux, Eudes de, Bp. of Tusculum, 102, 104, 105-12, 430, 495, 540. 

Chatillon, Renaud de, Prince of Antioch, 63 and n..2, 64. 

Chierochitia, Battle of, 150, 501, 552, 634. 

Chierochitia, village of, 627. 

Chil Osman Agha, the Muhassil, 219-21. 

Chirokiti, O. See of, 240. 

Chorepiscopi in Cyprus, 240. 

Chosroes II., King of Persia, 391. 

Choulou, fief of, 601 n. 

Chrism, formerly received by the Cypriot Ch. from Antioch, 32; regulations 
for the administration of, 105-6; materials of, 106 n. 2. 

Christian, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 569. 

Christodoulos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 205-8, 354. 
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Chrysanthos, Hegoumenos of St. Lazarus, 224 n. 1. 

Chrysanthos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 222-26. 

Chrysanthos, O. Bp. of Kition, 225, 226, 312, 688. 

Chrysanthos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 221, 236. 

Chrysanthos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 221, 229 and n. 2, 315. 

Chrysanthos, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 225, 688. 

Chrysoberges, Lukas, Pat. of Constantinople, 54, 243, 318. 

Chrysostom, St. John, 12, 13, 17. 

Chrysorrhogiatissa, O. Mon. of, 354-55. 

Churches, administration of parish and monastic, 273; ‘‘ Blemishes in the 
Churches,” 274-80; restrictions on erection of, 508. 

Chytri, O. See of, 321-22. 

Cippico, Luigi, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585. 

Circular (1884) of the Cypriot Bps., 285-87. 

Cistercians, 589, 591; abbeys at N’sia, 603-5. 

Claire, Ste. Franciscan Convent at N’sia, 600-1. 

Clemens, O. Bp. of Neapolis, 316. , 

Clement, St., 371. 

Clement IV., Pope, 578. 

Clement V., Pope, 544, 545, 570, 581, 622, 623, 624. 

Clement VI., Pope, 486, 492, 546, 573, 582, 631. 

Clement VII., Pope, 174, 563, 573. 

Clergy slain and captured at siege of N’sia, list of, 185 n. 1. 

Clergy, Lat., rapacity of, 481; irregularities of, 510-13; regulations for their 
control, 512-14; cause of scandals, 514-15. 

Clergy, O., classes of, 267; qualification for Holy Orders, 267; ceremony of 
ordination, 267; support of, 267-68; numbers, 268-69 ; education, 269-72. 

Clodius Pulcher annexes Cyprus, 22. 

Coimbra, John, Duke of, 157, 555, 600. 

Colonna, Giovanni, Abp. of Messina, 545. 

Commanderies of Cyprus, (1) The Grand, 639-46; (2) The Little, 646-47, 648; (3) 
Templos, 647, 648. 

Comomutena, meaning of the term, 158 n. 1. 

Conmersarie, Ch. of St. Jacques de la, 506. 

Conrad I., Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 549. 

Conrad II. Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 550. 

Consiglieri, Venetian officials in Cyprus, 170. 

Constans II., Emperor, 34, 35. 

Constans (Costa) father of St. Catharine, 244, 395-96. 

Constantia, disciple of St. Hilarion, 410, 411. 

Constantia, foundation, 245; metropolis, 26, 240, 246, 686; destroyed by the 
Moslems, 34, 246. 

Constantin, Ch. of St., 505. 

Constantine, Cypriot Saint, 427-28. 

Constantine, O. Abp. of Constantia, 52, 249, 308, 686, 689. 

Constantine IV., Emperor, 35. 

Constantine V., Emperor, 47, 51. 

Constantine X., Emperor, 53. 

Constantine the Great, divides the Empire, 23. 

Constantinople, captured by the Crusaders, 79-80; by the Greeks, 124. 

‘* Constantinople, The right of,’”’ various explanations of the term, 41-43. 

Constantinople, list of Pats. of (1657-1686), 213 n. I. 

Constantios, O. Bp. of Sinai, 227 and n. 1. 

Constantius II., Emperor, rebuilds Constantia, 245. 

Constitutio Cypria (Summa Alexandrina) of Alexander IV., 114-23. 

Constitutions of the Lat. Ch. in Cyprus, 104, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 118, I19, 
124, 137 and n. 1, 486 n. I, 510, 512, 513, 514 and nn, x and 2, 540, 542, 
543) 547, 566, 
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Contarini, Francesco, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 180-82, 184, 185 n. 1, 187, 568. 

Contarini, Giorgio, Count of Jaffa, 598. 

Contarini, Pietro, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 568. 

Conte, Giovanni del, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 488, 491 and n. 2, 495, 534, 536, 544-45. 

Contugius, Hieremias, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Copes, 490 n. I. 

Copts of Cyprus, 526. 

Cornaro, Andrea, 164-67. 

Cornaro, Catarina, 163, 164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 561. 

Cornaro, Cardinal Frederico, 644. 

Cornaro, Giorgio, 168 n. 3, 170 and n. 1, 646. 

Cornaro, Giovanni, 645. 

Cornaro, Marco, 163. 

Cornaro, Cardinal Marco, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 576. 

Cornaro, Cardinal Marco, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585. 

Cornaro, Cardinal Marco, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 644. 

Corso, Nicolas, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 584. 

Couria, Nicolo de, Bp. of Embron, 328, 574 n. 1. 

Cros, Geraud de, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 570. 

Councils, Cypriot Bps, at Ch., rst. Nicza, 7; Sardica, 7; 1st Constantinople, 12; 
Ephesus, 16; Latrocinium, 32; Chalcedon, 33; 3rd Constantinople, 36 ; 
Council in Trullo, 40; 2nd Nicza, 52. 

Cruciferi, 589, 592. 

Crusades, 59, 78-80. 

Crusius, Martinus, 360. 

Cyprus, Chief Mussulman Court of, 193 and n. 1. 

Cyprus, O. Abps. of, ecclesiastical status, 247; exceptional privileges, 24, 248 
n. 2, 258 n. 13; precedence and title, 260-1; list of Abps., 196-237, 304-10. 

Cyprus, threefold division of its religious history, 2; arrival of the Apostles, 2; 
revolt of the Jews, 5; visit of the Empress Helena, g; included in the 
Eastern Empire, 10; Moslem invasions, 34-35, 47-49; emigration of the 
Cypriots, 37; expulsion of the Moslems, 50; rebellions of Erotikos and 
Rhapsommates, 53; tyranny of Isaac Komnenos, 55; attempted recovery 
by the Byzantines, 56; arrival of Coeur-de-Lion, 59; raid by Renaud de 
Chatillon, 63; sale to the Templars,65; rebellion of the Cypriots, 65; 
transfer to Guy de Lusignan, 66, 70 n. 1; introduction of the Latins, 70; 
hostile designs of Alexios (II.) Angelos, 77; war with Genoa, 138; Mame- 
luke invasion, 149; accession of Jacques II., 159; surrender of the island 
to Venice, 169; Turkish invasion and supremacy, 184; cession to Great 
Britain, 236. 

Cyprus, O. Ch. of, independence ascribed to apostolic origin, 247; attacked by 
Ch. of Antioch, 13; secured by Council of Ephesus, 18; assailed by Peter 
the Fuller, 23; confirmed by Emperor Zeno, 24; privileges conferred by 
Council in Trullo, 37; reduction of Sees, 85; proposed union with Ch. of 
Constantinople, 141; early constitution, 238; ancient Sees, 240, 685; primacy 
established at Salamis or Constantia, 243 ; removed to F’ta, 246; transferred 
to N’sia, 246; episcopal consecrations locally conducted, 246; synod, 260; 
existing Sees, 260; precedence and titles of the Bps., 260; episcopal elec- 
tions, 261 ; revenues of the Sees, 263; division of the clergy, 267; qualifi- 
cations for Holy Orders, 267; incomes of the clergy, 267; number of 
ecclesiastics, 268; educational status, 269; officials of the Sees, 272; con- 
trol of churches, 273; religious census, 280; question of reforms, 282 ; lists 
of Sees with occupants, 303; monasteries, 329; saints, 370. 

Cyprus, Lat. Ch. of, date of establishment, 75, 469; gradual extinction of religious 
differences, 152; erection of Sees, 470; extent, 470; dispute about episco- 
pal elections, 472; jurisdiction of the Abps. safeguarded, 475; bestowal of 
papal privileges, 476; encroachments of Legates and Patriarchs, 477; en- 
dowments, 478; exorbitant claims of the clergy, 481; payment of tithes 
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disputed, 481; incomes of the Sees, 487; synod, 490; Cathedral of Santa 
Sophia, 490; constitution of the cathedral chapters, 494; measures for the 
education of the clergy, 494; list of benefactions to Santa Sophia, 496; 
churches in N’sia, 500; regulations for public worship, 507; restrictions on 
the erection of ecclesiastical buildings, 508 ; irregular lives of the clergy, 
510; attempts to restrain them, 511 ; rapacity of the clergy, 513 ; regulations 
for the admission of strange ecclesiastics, 514; Felix Faber on ecclesiastical 
disorders, 515; suggested reform of abuses, 518; Bernardo Sagredo on the 
state of religion, 520; cathedrals and churches in F’ta, 521; list of prelates, 
536; religious orders, 589; military orders, 617. 


DAIMBERT, Abp. of Pisa, 75 n. I. 

Damascus, John of, 51. 

Damaskenos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 231. 

Damaskenos, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Damaskenos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 231 n. 1, 326. 

Damasus, Pope, 12. 

Damianos, O. Abp. of Constantia, 306. 

Dandolo, Nicolo, 180. 

Daniel, Pat. of Antioch, 224. 

Daniel, Russian Abbot, 243, 441. 

D’Aubusson, Pierre, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 637. 

Dauphin, Jean, Commander of Nisyro, 635. 

Demetrianos, Cypriot deacon, 375, 381. 

Demetrianos St., Bp. of Chytri, 322, 376, 690. 

Didaskalos, James the Cretan, surnamed, 183 n. 1. 

Didymos, O. Bp. of Lapithos, 33, 319, 690. 

Didymos, St., martyr, 431. 

Dimidios, St., Bp. of Ledra, 431. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 395, 396. 

Dionysios. O. Bp. of Paphos, 688. 

Dionysius, Flavius, Count of the East, 16. 

Dionysius, Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 526. 

Dioskoros, Pat. of Alexandria, 32. 

Diphilos, King of Cyprus, 11 n. 1. 

Divisions of Cyprus introduced by Venice, Igo n. 1. 

Divan of Cyprus, 193 and n. 1. 

Dolce, Nicolé, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 576, 691. 

Dominicans, 589; Mon. at N’sia, 592-99. 

Donato, Nicol6, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 520 n. 2, 560, 576, 691. 

Dora, O. See of, 240. 

Doria, Spanish Admiral, 185. 

Dositheos, Pat. of Jerusalem, remark on the tendering of oaths, 115 n. 2; 
reference to the predictions of St. Bridget, 135-36; notice of Hilarion 
Kigala, 214 n. 1; on the consecrations of the Cypriot Bps., 246; on the 
status of the autocephalous Abns., 247-50. 

Dragonaria, Benedictine Abbey of Ste. Marie de, 605. 

Drummond, Alex., 10, 217, 261, 264-65, 339, 355, 417-18, 421 N., 449-50, 453. 

Dukas, Andronikos, 55. 

Dukas, John, 54. 

Durand (Durandus) Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 85, 473, 538-39. 

Durand, a French knight, steals the Cross of Stavro Vouni, 451. 


East, diocese of the, 22 n. 1, 23. 
Ekthesis of Heraklius, 35. 

Ekthesis of Abp. Philotheos, 250. 
Eles, Lat. Priory of Santo, 616. 

Elias, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 528, 533. 
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Elias, Maron. Mon. of St., 528. 

Elymas (Barjesus), 5, 372, 373- 

Emerghi, Mosque at N’sia, 500, 611 n. 2. 

Enklistra, O. Mon. of, 348-54 

Entrance, Ceremony of the Little, 209 n. 1. 

Entrance, Ceremony of the Great, 210 n. 2. 

Epaphras (Epaphroditos), O. Bp. of Paphos, 314, 376-77, 430. 

Epaphroditos, O. Bp. of Karpas, 431. 

Epaphroditos, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 33, 314, 319, 690. 

Ephesus, Council of, secures independence of Ch. of Cyprus, 18-19. 

Ephraim, Pat. of Jerusalem, 332, 346. 

Epidaurum, Oz oe Ot,241, 

emimavikia, 503 Nn. 

Epiphanios, St., 6. Abp. of Constantia, 11, 12, 13, 258, 259 n. 2, 304, 399-407, 
430, 432. 

Epiphanios II., O. Abp. of Constantia, 36, 249, 259 and n. 2, 308, 689. 

Epiphanios III., O. Abp. of Constantia, 258, 259 .n. 2, 308. 

Epiphanios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315, 688. 

Epiphanios, O. Bp. of Soli, 33, 249, 324, 689. 

Epiphanios, Cave of St., 407 n. 1. 

Episkopi (Piskopi La Piscopie), village of, 644 n, 2; tomb of St. Hermogenes 
at, 456. 

émiTpaxAroyv, 503 N. 4. 

Erat, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 582. 

Eredia, Balthasar de, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Erlant, Pierre d’, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 570, 620. 

Erotikos, Rebellion of Theophilos, 53. 

Esaias, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 84, 309. 

Esaias, O. Bp. of Amathus, 318, 688. 

Esaias, founder of the Mon. of Kykko, 333-35, 345. 

Escafasse, Bartholomio, 548 n. 3. 

Euchanta, Antonio d’ Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 575. 

Eudes (Odo), Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566. 

Eugenius IV., Pope, 151, 155-56, 533, 553, 554, 584, 588, 634. 

Eugnomon, befriended by St. Epiphanios, 404, 405. 

Eulalios, O. Bp. of Lapithos, 319, 688. 

Eustathios, O. Bp. of Chytri, 322. 

Eustathios, O. Bp. of Solia, 52, 324, 376 n. 1. 

Eustratios, Leontios, 199 and n. 2. 

Eutyches, Heresiarch, 32. 

Eutychios, O. Bp. of Solia, 324. 

Evagrios, O. Bp. of Solia, 16, 18, 324. 

Eva, Gabriel, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Evreux, Bp. of, 467. 

Exarch, duties of, 272. 


FaBER, Felix, 153, 170-71, 397 n. 1, 428 N. 3, 444-47, 452, 458, 460-61, 492 and n. 
I, 515-17, 593 and n. 1, 594 n. I, 598-99, 600 and n. 1, 611 and n. 1, 6go. 

Fabricius, Louis Perez, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 165-66, 558-59, 563. 

Fagiano, Hugo di, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 104, 105, 112-14, 123, 432, 495, 510, 512, 
532, 541-42. 

Famagusta, Lat. See of, 75, 470-71, 488-89; Cathedral of St. Nicolas, 521; list 
of Lat. Churches, 522. 

Famagusta, Lat. Bps. of, 577-87. 

Famagusta, Convention of, 84-85, 482, 684. 

Famagusta, quarrel between Genoese and Venetians at, 139- 4l; ; siege of, 186; 
suggested union of the See with L’sol, 470 n, 2. 

Fasting, days of, Iog n. 1. 
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Faye, L’Ermite de la, 633. 

Ferdinand, King of Naples, 165. 

Ferdinand of Majorca, 566, 571. 

Finlay on the conquest of Cyprus by Cceur-de-Lion, 64. 
Flanchi, I], O. Bp. of L’sol, 316 n. 1. 

Flatri, Flatro di, 191 n. 1. 

Florence, Council of, 111 n. 2., 151-52, 553, 556. 
Fluvian, Antonio, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 633, 642. 
Forbin, Jean, Admiral of Rhodes, 632. 

Fortebrazza, Seraffino, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 187, 577. 
Fortunatus, Bp. of Carthage, 251. 

Foulques, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 539, 569. 

Franceschino, Vittore, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Francis, Bp. of Segovia, 549. 

Franciscans, 589, 592; religious houses at N’sia, 600-2. 
Francois, Jean, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Francoudi, Epaminondas, 234. 

Frederick I1., Emperor of Germany, Ioo. 

Fuller, Peter the, Pat. of Antioch, 23-24, 25. 

Firer, Christopher, 452 n. 1, 455 n. 2, 489 n. 1. 


GaB&, O. See of, 240. 

Gabriel, Pat. of Constantinople, 224. 

Gajus, Bartholomzus, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 574. 

Galefio, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 691. 

Gallus Cesar, 415. 

Gastodengo, Jacques, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 583. 

Gastria, fief of, 619. 

Gelasios, O. Abp. of Salamis, 7, 244, 304, 683. 

Genoa, origin of the war with Cyprus, 138-41. 

George, O. Abp. of Constantia, 51. 

George, St., Armenian Mon. of, 524. 

George, discoverer of the Cross of Tochni, 435-38. 

Georges, St., des Latins or des Poulains, Ch. of, 504-5. 

Georgians (Iberians) of Cyprus, 523. 

Georgios, U. Bp. of Trimythus, 52, 323. 

Georgiou, Philippos, on ecclesiastical independence of Cyprus, 28-31; on title 
Nova Justinianopolis, 44-45; on title Nova Justiniana, 261. 

Georgius (Gregorio) Lat. Bp. of F ta, 583. 

Georgius I., Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Georgius II., Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Gérard, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 490, 515, 543-44, 565, 569, 570, 579. 

Gérard, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566 

Gerasimos, Bp. of Thessalonica, 224 n. 1. 

Gerasimos, O. Bp. of Kition, 312, 687. 

Gerasimos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 689. 

Gerasios, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 

Germanos I, (Pesimandros) O. Abp. of Cyprus, 104, 112, 113, 124, 122, 123, 
309-10, 541, 689. 

Germanos II., O. Abp. of Cyprus, 216, 541. 

Germanos, O. Bp. of Amathus, 318. 

Germanos, O. Bp. of Chytri, 321. 

Germanos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Germanos II., Pat. of Constantinople, 89-92, 98-99. 

Germareno, Sergius, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Germasogeia, Village of, 627. 

Gérold, Pat. of Jerusalem, 482, 483, 564, 569, 578. 

Gerrades, San Nicolo di, 598. 

Giblet, Henri de, Lat. Archdeacon of N’sia, 543. 
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Giblet, Henri de, Vicomte of N’sia, 132, 505, 6or. 
Giovanni, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 543. 

Giuliano (St. Julian), Carthusian Mon. of San, 611. 
Gobernus, Stephanus, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 574. 

Golgi, O. See of, 241. 

Gonéme, Guillaume, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 159, 505, 557-58. 
Gonéme, Pierre, 205 n. 1. 

Gorhigos, 632, 634. 

Gourri, Jacques de, Vicomte of N’sia, 159. 

Graal, The Holy, 503 n. 6. 

Grammatikos, Nikolaos, Pat. of Constantinople, 53. 
Grandville, Raoul de, Pat. of Jerusalem, 477. 

Gratiano, Bp. of Amelia, 183 n. 1. 

Gregorios, O. Abp. of Constantia, 307, 432. 

Gregory the Illuminator, 252 n., 253. 

Gregory II., Pope, 50. 

Gregory VII., Pope, 472. 

Gregory IX., Pope, 88, 94, 98, 99, 482-83, 485, 509, 538, 540, 613. 
Gregory XII., Pope, 550. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, 586. 

Grimani, Card. Domenico, administrator of the See of Paphos, 561, 568. 
Guillaume, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 571. 

Guillaume, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 568. 

Guillaume, Pat. of Jerusalem, 486, 578. 

Gulhané, Khatti Sherif of, 193. 

Guarco, Antonio di, 583. 


HADRIAN, Emperor, 11, 244, 303. 

Hafuz Efendi, Muhassil of Cyprus, 221-22. 

Hagia Marina, Maron. village and Mon. of, 528. 

Hagia Moni, cope of Nikolaos, Bp. of Myra, at 455. 

Hagia Phaneromene, 34 n. I. 

Hagii Omoloyitades, village of, 593. 

Hagiochristophorites, Stephen, 56. 

Hagiorites, Nikodemos, 423 n. I. 

Hagiostephanites, Nikolaos, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 314, 347. 

Haji Baki Agha, Muhassil of Cyprus, 222-25. 

Hakem, Sultan of Egypt, 534 n. 2. 

Harun-al-Rashid, Caliph, 48, 376 n. 1. 

Hayton, Seigneur of Gorhigos, 612 and n. 3. 

Hectoris, Julien, Abp. of Tarsus, 550. 

Hefele, on eighth canon of Council of Ephesus, 1g. 

Helena, St., Empress, 9-10, 433-35, 445) 447; 454+ 

Heliodoros, O. Bp. of Amathus, 33, 317, 690. 

Henry V., Emperor of Germany, 472. 

Henry I., Lat. Emperor of Constantinople, 87-88, 367. 

Herakleides (Herakleon), O. Abp. of Salamis, 4, 5, 304, 313, 372, 376, 377-78, 
380, 399, 431, 456, 683, 688. 

Herakleidion, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 313. 

Heraclius, Emperor, 33, 35. 

Heraclius, Pat. of Jerusalem, 67, 510-11. 

Hermogenes, Tomb of St., 456. 

Hermolaos, O. Bp. of Karpasia, 320, 

Hesychios, disciple of St. Hilarion, 409-11. 

Hierokles, list of cities in Cyprus, 241. 

Hilarion, St., 402-3, 407-11, 430, 431. 

Hilarion, Lat. Priory of St., 616 n. 1. 

Hilarion, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Hilarios, O. Abp. of Salamis, 307. 
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Hilary of Poictiers’ list of Bps. at the Council of Sardica, 7. 

Hittin, Battle of, 59, 68. 

Holy Cross, Armenian Mon. of, 524 n. 1. 

Holy Sepulchre, Lat. Priory of the, 616. 

Honorius III., Pope, 84 nn. 2, 3; 85, 482, 508-9, 530. ; 

Hospitallers, The, arrival in Cyprus, 77, 629; acquire the pilots of the 
Templars, 628; settle at L’sol, 629-30; withdrawal to Rhodes, 630; sup- 
port Henri i1y 630-31 ; dispute with Hugues IV., 631; join league in de- 
fence of Cyprus, 631-32; assist Pierre I. against the Moslems, 632; mediate 
between Pierre II. and the Genoese, 632-33; contribute towards Janus’ 
ransom, 633; defend Jean II. against Ibrahim and Luphtou Beys, 634-35 ; 
favour Queen Charlotte, 635-36; duplicity towards Jacques II., 635-36; 
refuse to surrender Cypriot refugees to Venice, 637; favoured by Hugues 
I., 638; possessions in Cyprus, 639-48. 

Hours, Canonical, of the O. Ch., 108 n, 1. 

Hoveden, Roger de, on Lazarus, 412 and n. 2. 

Huen, Nicole le, 3 n. 1, 60 n. 1, 176 n. 1, 417 n. 1, 429 n., 462 nN. 2, 471, 590 nN. 2, 
591 n. 3. 

Hungarus, Nicolas, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 565. 

Hussein Agha, Muhassil of Cyprus, 223. 

Hyperpyron, meaning of the term, 367-68. 


IBELIN, Alix d’, wife of Hugues IV., 437 and n. 2. 

Ibelin, Balian d’, Prince of Galilee, 624, 625. 

Ibelin, Baudouin d’, Constable of Cyprus, 498 and n. 1. 
Ibelin, Guy d’, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 579. 

Ibelin, Guy d’, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 573. 

Ibelin, Guy d’, Seneschal of Cyprus, 498. 

Ibelin, Isabelle d’, 566, 571. 

Ibelin, Jean d’, Le Vieux Sire de Beyrouth, 482, 483, 496 n. 1. 
Ibelin, Jean d’, Le Jeune, Seigneur de Beyrouth, 498 /n. 
Ibelin, Jean d’, Count of Jaffa, 71 n. 2, 496 n. 1. 

Ibelin, Marguerite d’, Abbess of Nostra Donna di Sur, 609-10. 
Ibelin, Marie d’, wife of Rupin de Montfort, 437 and n. 4. 
Ibelin, Philippe d’, Bailiff of Cyprus, 86, 482, 496 and n. 1. 
Ibelin, Philippe d’, Seneschal of Cyprus, 498 n. 1, 616. 
Iberia, Ch. of Lower, 247, 251, 252 and n. 

Iberia, Ch. of Upper, 247, 251, 252 and n. 

Ibrahim Bey, Grand Karaman, 634. 

Iconoclastic controversy, 50-53. 

Ienechio, O. convent at N’sia, 362. 

Ignatios, hermit of Machera, 346-47. 

Ignatios II., Pat. of Antioch, 439, 457, 458 n. 

Innocent I., Pope, 13 and n. 2. 

Innocent IIl., Pope, 77, 78, 80, 81, 367, 468, 4.73-74;, 537, 538, 629. 
Innocent IV., Pope, 101-2, 103, 105, vent 476, 495, 602. 
Innocent VI., Pope, 547. 

Innocent VIl., Pope, 550, 551. 

Innocent Ville Pope, 560 and n. 2, 561. 

Irene, Empress, 52. 

Irene, daughter of St. Spyridon, 382-83. 

Irenikos, Cypriot Bp. at the First General Council, 7. 
Isaac, Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 526. 

Isaac, O. Bp. of Cyprus, 307, 311 n. I. 

Isaac, Seigneur of Antiochetta, 76. 

Isabel, wife of Conrad of Montferrat, 68, 69. 

Ismail Agha, Muhassil of Cyprus, 223. 

Isidore, Cardinal, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 556, 557. 
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JacoBITES of Cyprus, 525-26. 

Jacques, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566. 

James II., O. Abp. of Cyprus, 216. 

James I., O. Abp. of Cyprus, 215. 

James, O. Bp. of Neapolis, 317, 688. 

Jason, Cypriot Saint, 430. 

Jean, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 549-50. 

Jean, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 574. 

Jean (?), Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 564. 

Jean, Lat. Abp. of Tarsus, administrator of the Sees of L’sol, 5503 Paphos, 567. 
Jeremias, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Jeremias, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Jerome, St., 246, 407, 411. 

Jews of Cyprus, 3, 5, 6, 534-35. 

Jerusalem, Lat. Pats. of, jurisdiction over Cypriot Lat. Ch., 477 n. 1. 
Joakim, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 230, 231 and n, 1. 

Joakim, O. Bp. of Amathus, 688. 

. Joakim (Joachim), O. Bp. of Karpasia, 113 n. 1, 319, 684. 
Joakim, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Joakim, Pat. of Antioch, 202 and n. 1, 204 n. 1, 685. 
Joannes, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 528. 

Joannikios, Exarch of Kyrenia, 224 n. 1. 

Joannikios, Hegoumenos of Machera, 224 n. I. 
Joannikios, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 232-33. 

Joannikios, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Joel, account of the discovery of St. Barnabas’ body, 26. 
Johanna, Queen of Sicily, 59. 

John the Almoner, Pat. of Alexandria, 390-94, 432. 

John the Baptist, relic of, 605. 

John, Bp. of Jerusalem, 12. 

John I., O. Abp. of Constantia, 37, 38, 39, 249, 308. 
John II., O. Abp. of Constantia, 54, 243, 309, 318. 

John, O. Bp. of Amathus, 54, 243, 318. 

John, O. monk martyred by the Latins, 93-95. 

John, Pat. of Antioch, 16-17, 21. 

John Lampadistes, Cypriot Saint, 394, 431. 

John, disciple of St. Epiphanios, 4o1. 

John XXII., Pope, 127, 532, 546, 566, 572. 

John XXIII., Pope, 567. 

Julian the Apostate, 11, 415. 

Julianus, Armenian, Bp. of Cyprus, 523, 525. 

Julius, O. Bp. of Paphos, 12, 315. 

Julius II., Pope, 562, 563, 568. 

Julius III., Pope, 607. 

Justinian I., Emperor, 33, 45, 253-54, 300. 

Justinian II., Rhinotmetos, Emperor, 36-37, 39, 43, 46, 250, 420, 527. 
Justiniana, Nova, title bestowed upon Cyprus, 45, 261. 
Justiniana, Prima, See of, 247, 249, 250 n. 3. 
Justinianopolis, Nova, See of, uncertainty of its situation, 43-45, 683. 
Juvenal, Bp. of Jerusalem, 20. 


KAKORIZOS, 34. 

Kallistos, Nikephoros, on the discovery of St. Barnabas’ body, 25-26. 
Kallitropos, sister of St. Epiphanios, 401, 402. 

Kalokairos, Katapan of Cyprus, 13 n. 1, 72 n. 3, 358, 359. 

Kamater, John, Pat. of Constantinople, 196 n. 1. 

Kameniates, John, 49. 

Kampyli, Maron. village, 528. 


¢. 
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Kanakes, Cypriot rebel, 76-77. 

Kkavovixd, Meaning of the term, 263. 

Karpasia (Carpasia, Carpasium, Carpasso, Karpasea, Karpasin, Karpasion), O. 
See of, 240, 241, 242, 243, 320. 

Karpasia, Maron. village, 528. 

Karykes, Governor of Crete, 54. 

Kedrenos, on the independence of the Cypriot Ch., 26; on the discovery of St. 
Barnabas’ body, 25-26. 

Kendeas, Cypriot Saint, 425-27, 431. 

Keramea, 47 and n. 1. 

Kerma (Levkosia), O. See of, 242. 

Khalil Dhaheri, 149 n. 1, 450. 

Khalil, Disdar of Kyrenia, 221-22. 

Khalil Pasha, Grand Vizier, 224. 

Khalil, Sultan of Egypt, 589. 

Kharaj (Haratsh) or poll-tax, 191 and n. 3. 

Kibyrraiots, 46, 47, 48, 49. 

Kigala (Tzigala), Hilarion, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 212, 214 and n. I, 215, 681. 

Kigala, Matthew, list of works by, 214 n. 1. 

Kilisios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Kinnamos, Basil, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315, 350. 

Kirbeea, O. See of, 241. 

Kition (Chiti, Chition, Citium), O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 311-12; extent of, 261; 
title of Bp., 261. 

Kition captured by the Moslems, 33. 

Komnenos, Alexios (I.), Emperor, 30, 53, 308, 332. 

Komnenos, Alexios, Byzantine general, 56 and n. 3. 

Komnenos, Andronikos I., Emperor, 55, 56. 

Komnenos, Isaac, 55-62. 

Komnenos, Manuel, Emperor, 309, 346, 368. 

Konon, skull of St., 455. 

Konon, O. monk martyred by the Latins, 93-95. 

Kontostephanos, John, 56. 

Kontostephanos, family of, 56 n. 3. 

Kootwyck, Johann van, 448. 

Kopronymos, Constantine V., Emperor, 47, 51, 420. 

Koreatha, O. See of, 240. 

Kormakiti, Maron. village of, 528. 

Kornokipos, Armenian village of, 524. 

Kosmas, O. Bp. of Kurion, 313, 682, 687-88. 

Kosmas II., Pat. of Constantinople, 309. 

Kouka, relic of the Cross at, 454. 

Kuchuk Mehmed, Musellim of Cyprus, 228 and n. 1, 229, 230. 

Kurion (Cureon, Curia, Curium, Kurias), O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 312-13. 

Kutzuventi, O. Mon. of St. John Chrysostom at, 197, 349, 356-58. 

Kykko, O. Mon. of, 331-45, 682. 

Kyprianos, Archimandrite, incites Cypriots against the Jews, 6; lists of Cypriot 
Bps. at the Councils of Nicea and Sardica, 7; drought of the fourth cen- 
tury, 8; eulogy of St. Barnabas, 25; the Chrism, 32; account of the Legate 
Pierre de Thomas, 131-32; position of the Bps. after the Turkish conquest, 
197-98; description of Abp. Philotheos, 217; murder of the Muhassil Chil 
Osman Agha, 220; Abp. Paisios, 222; list of ancient Sees, 240-41; signa- 
ture of Abps. of Cyprus, 258 n. 1; O. Churches in N’sia, 273 n. 1; Bps. 
Meletion and Isaac, 311 n. 1; classification of O. Mons., 329-30; editor of 
Neophytos’ Ritual Ordinance, 351; also of commemorative services for 
Neophytos, 352, 353; list of O. Mons., 362-64; John Mark, 379 n. 1; St. 
Philagrios, 381; St. John the Almoner, 393-94; Legend of St. Catharine, 
396 andn. 1; SS. Maura and Timothy, 398; Temple of Aphrodite Aerodes, 
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440; O. Mon. of Trikoukkia, 459-60; Miraculous rock on Troddos, 463 ; 
Maron. Mon. of St. George, 527 n. 1. 

Kyprianos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 226-29. 

Kyprianos, O. Bp. of Kition, 235, 312. 

Kyprianos, Pat. of Alexandria, 218 and n. 1, 219, 685. 

Kyrenia (Ceraunia, Cerines, Kyrinia), O. See of 240, 241, 242, 325-26. 

Kyrenia, so-called Lat. See of, 587-88. 

Kyrillos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 233-34. 

Kyrillos, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Kyrillos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Kyrillos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 7, 244, 315. 

Kyrillos, Pat. of Alexandria, 15 n. 2, 16, 17, 20. 

Kyrillos, Pat. of Constantinople, 354. 


LACHANADRAKO, Michael, 51. 

Lacridon, Village of, 616. 

Lala, Mustapha, 178 and n. 2, 179, 184, 185, 186, 190, 192, 194. 

L’Aleman, Jeanne, 157 n. 1., 601. 

Lampadistes, St. John, 394. 

Lampadouchon, 248 n. 2. 

Lampusa, O. See of, 240. 

Langstrother, John, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 643, 644 n. I. 

Laodicea, Archdeacon of, 75, 469, 564 n. 2. 

Lapithos (Lapethos, Lapitho, Lapithus), O. See of, 241, 242, 319. 

Larnaka, Salt Lake of, 414-15. 

Lascaris, Emperor Theodore, 252. 

Lastic, Georges de, 635. 

Lastic, Jean de, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 156, 585, 634, 642. 

Latins, Ch. of St. Georges des, 504-5. 

Latrocinium, Council of, 32. 

Laurence, Papal Legate, ror, 102. 

Laurentios. O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 229, 3206. 

Laurentios, Bp. of Sinai, 202 and n. 2. 

Lazare, St., Benedictine Mon., 610. 

Lazarus, St., O. Bp. of Kition, 311, 411-15, 431. 

Lazarus the Painter, 413 and n. 1. 

League, The Holy, 185. 

Lector, Theodore, discovery of St. Barnabas’ body, 25, 26. 

Lefteri, 73. 

AetToupyikd, 263. 

Leo IV., Emperor, 52. 

Leo V., Emperor, 53. 

Leo VI., Emperor, 49, 407. 

Leo X., Pope, 173-74, 562, 576, 588. 

Leodegar (Leger), Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 573. 

Leontios, Abbot of Apsinthi, 89. 

Leontios, Hegoumenos of Enklistra, 354. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Kition, 231 n. 1, 312. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326, 682. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Levkosia, 327. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Neapolis, 316, 378, 390, 432. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315, 681. 

Leontios, O. Bp. of Solia, 89, 324. 

Lepanto, Battle of, 186. 

Le Quien, Michel (Oriens Christianus), 40, 41-42, 43, 242-43, 245, 246, 304 n. 2, 
soo 397, 320, 323, 325, 326, 412-13, 468-49, 539, 549, 542, 552, 559; 562, 
5°7: 

Lerat, Geoffroy, Master of the Hospitallers, 629. 
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Lescure, Raymond de, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 642. 
Lesparre, Florimond de, 548 and n. tr. 

Levkara, Description of the consecration of the Bp. of, 116-17 n. 1. 
Levkariots, disaffection of the, 183 n. 1; artifice of the, 453. 
Levkosia (Ledra, Ledri), O. See of, 241, 242, 243, 327-28. 
Lignac, de, Admiral of Rhodes, 636. 

Limassol, Convention of, 82-83, 481-82, 564. 

Limassol captured by the Mamelukes, 150. 

Limassol, Lat. See of, extent, 470; revenue, 488-89; Bps., 569-77. 
Limbagne, St., 432. 

Linobambaci, Cypriot sect, 535. 

Lippomani, family of the, 645 n. 

Livon, King of Armenia, 632. 

Lizza, Jean de la, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 571. 

Locke, Mr. John, 177 n. 2, 397 n. 3, 447-48, 455. 
Longue-Epée, Guillaume, 67, 684. 

Longinus, enemy of St. Epiphanios, 406. 

Loredano, Antonio, 636. 

Louis II., Duke de Bourbon, 596. 

Louis, son of Louis IX., King of France, 595. 

Louis of Savoy, husband of Queen Charlotte, 162. 
Louroujina, Linobambaci village, 535. 

Luca, F., Vicar of St. Augustine, 185 n. I. 

Lucas, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Lucian, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 583. 

Lucian, preceptor of St. Epiphanios, 402. 

Lucian, St., 431. 


Ludolph (Rudolph) of Suchen, 207 n. 1, 339 n. I, 397 N. I, 409 N. I, 417 N. TI, 


506 n. 3, 546 n., 649 and n. 3, 650 and n. I. 
Luke, Relic of St., 591. 
Luphtou, Bey, Emir of Candelore, 635. 
Lusignan, Amaury de, King of Cyprus, 74-76, 467 and n. 2, 468-69, 480, 629. 


a 


Lusignan, Amaury de, Prince of Tyre, 570, 579, 581, 600, 620-21, 624-25, 628, 630. 


Lusignan, Anne de, daughter of King Janus, 584. 
Lusignan, Boémond de, Prince of Galilee, 595-96. 
Lusignan, Camerin de, Constable of Cyprus, 603, 631. 
Lusignan, Charion de, 311, 598. 


Lusignan, Etienne de, services of Cyprus to Christianity, 1; martyrdom of St. 


Catharine, 9; eulogy of St. Barnabas, 25; discovery of St. Barnabas’ body, 
26; Moslem invasions, 33 and n. 1}; consecration of O. Bp. of Levkara, 
116-17; religious state of his own family, 153-54 ; natural children of Jacques 
II., 168 n. 1; clergy killed and captured at N’sia, 185 n. 1; refugees from 
N’sia, 191 n. 1; Abp. Nikolaos, 306 n; longevity in Cyprus, 316 n. 1; 
O. Mon., 329; O. Mon. of Akrotiri, 359 n. 1; Bp. Theophanes, 387-88; 
German Saints, 419; St. Jean de Montfort, 429 n. 1, 602 n. 2; O. Mon. of 
Trikoukkia, 458-59; Rock on Troddos, 462-63; St. Ursula, 463-64; Seven 
Sleepers, 464; introduction of Lat. Ch., 468; number of villages, 478 n. 1, 
480 n.; revenue of Lat. Archbishopric, 488 n. 2, 489; churches in N’sia, 
507 n. 2; description of a religious procession, 529-30; Lat. Religious 
Orders, 589 ; Dominican Mon. at N’sia, 592-99; list of Lat. Priories, 616. 


Lusignan, Etienne de, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 521, 577. 

Lusignan, Queen Charlotte de, 157, 158, 161, 162 and n. 2, 597-98. 
Lusignan, Guy de, Lord of Cyprus, 61, 66-71, 497, 683, 684. 

Lusignan, Guy de, Prince of Galilee, 566, 572, 597. 

Lusignan, Guy de, Seneschal of Cyprus, 498. 

Lusignan, Henri (I.) de, 105 and n. 1, 483-85, 497 and nn. 1, 3; 509, 541. 


Lusignan, Henri (II.) de, 498, 523, 566, 579, 580, 600, 609, 619-21, 626, 629-31. 


Lusignan, Henri de, Prince of Galilee, 150, 551. 
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Lusignan, Hugues (I.) de, 473-74, 538, 616, 638. 

Lusignan, Hugues (II.) de, 124 n. 1, 595. 

Lusignan, Hugues (III.) de, 124 n. 1, 497, 498 n., 532, 565, 611 n. 3, 612, 
617-19 

Lusignan, Hugues (IV.) de, 436, 486, 498, 547, 581, 595, 631-32. 

Lusignan, Hugues de, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 148 n. 1, 150, 155, 551-53- 

Lusignan, Hugues de, Prince of Galilee, 596, 597 n. 

Lusignan, Isabelle de, O. nun, 154. 

Lusignan, Jacques (I.) de, 595, 598. 

Lusignan, Jacques (II.) de, 162-64, 598. 

Lusignan, Jacques (III.) de, 164, 168. 

Lusignan, Jacques de, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 157-61, 554-56. 

Lusignan, Jacques de, Seneschal of Cyprus, 139 n. 4. 

Lusignan, Janus (I.) de, 150, 552, 553, 583, 595, 033, 641-42. 

Lusignan, Jean (II.) de, 154-60, 553, 555, 582, 595, 634-35. 

Lusignan, Jean de, O. monk, 154. 

Lusignan, Jean de, Prince of Galilee, 132, 139 n. 4. 

Lusignan, Jean Philippe de, 1gI n. 1. 

Lusignan, Jérdme de, Lat. Archdeacon of L’sol, 154. 

Lusignan, Nicolas de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Lusignan, Philippe de, Lat. Archdeacon of N’sia, 154. 

Lusignan, Pierre (I.) de, 130, 336, 457, 501, 505, 5060, 509, 547, 548 n. 3, 595, 
601, 632. 

Lusignan, Pierre (II.) de, 135, 138-40, 502, 506, 548, 592, 595, 632. 

Lusignan, Yzabel de, 497 n. 3. 

Lydda, Archdeacon of, 75, 470. 


Macura, Leontios, Pierre de Thomas, the Papal Legate, 131 ; list of O. Sees, 
242; Catalogue of O. Abps., 310; Tomb of St. Triphyllios, 389; discovery 
of the True (Cross, 433 n. 2; St. Mamas, 418, 429 n.; German Saints, 
419, 420 and n. 2; SS. Cyprian and Justina, 456-57. 

Machera, O. Mon. of, 345-48. 

Machmere, O. See of, 240. 

Magnac, Louis de, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 635. 

Magos, Simon, 12. 

Mahmoud II. Sultan of Turkey, 193. 

Mahommedanism, rise of, 33. 

Maiziéres, Philippe de, 127, 547. 

Makarios, Armenian Mon. of St., 524. 

Makarios, Coptic Mon. of, 526. 

Makarios, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 234-35. 

Makarios, O. Bp. of Kition, 312. 

Makarios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Makarios, O. Bp. of Solia, 689. 

Malec-el-Aschraf, Sultan of Egypt, 149. 

Malec-el-Daher Djamac, Sultan of Egypt, 161, 634. 

Makedonios, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 

Makedonios, O. Bp. of Kurion, 314. 

Makedonios, O. Bp. of Levkosia, 327. 

Makedonios, St., O. Bp. of Ledra, 431. 

Makrodukas, Constantine, 54. 

Mamas, O. Mon. of Hagios, 355-50. 

Mamas, St., 415-18. 

Mamelukes, 149-51, 501, 589, 592. 

Manatiis. Pietro di, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 691 

Mandia, village of, 484. 

pavdvas, 503 N. 5. 

Mankana, O. Mon. of St. George of, 94 and n. 1, 155, 361. 

Manrica, Gennario, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 587. 
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Manzoni, Antonio, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 568. 

Marcello, Francesco, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585 and n. 1. 

Marcello, Vittore, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 520 n. 2, 559-60. 

Marcian, Emperor, 32, 687. 

Marcus, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 436, 581. 

Mardaites, the, 36, 37, 527. 

Margaritone, Sicilian Admiral, 56 and n. 4. 

Mari, village of, g. 

Maria, mother of Jacques (II.) de Lusignan, 157, 168 n. 1. 

Maria, Maron. Mon. of Sta. (Margi) 528. 

Maria, Maron. Mon. of Sta. (N’sia), 528. 

Marie, daughter of Louis I., Duke de Bourbon, 566, 572, 581, 597 n. 
Marino, Rizzo di, Chamberlain of Cyprus, 166 and n. 2, 167. 

Mariti, Abbé, 339, 355, 414, 453, 454 0. 

Markellos, O. Bp. of Solia, 324. 

Markellos, St., O. Bp. of Apamza, 378. 

Mark, St. John, 2, 3, 4, 371, 399. 

Mark, St. John, Bp. of Alexandria, 379. 

Maronites of Cyprus, 527-29. 

Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, 246 n. 1. 

Marriages, second, III n. I. 

Marsico, Count de, 618. 

Martin V., Pope, 552, 553, 567, 584, 588. 

Martin, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 564. 

Martinengo, Hieronimo, 179. 

Martyr, Order of St. Thomas the, 648-50. 

Martyrdom of O. Monks in Cyprus, 93-96. 

Matthzeus, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 584. 

Matthaios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Matthew, Abp. of Tarsus, 550 n. I. 

Matthew II., Pat. of Constantinople, 200, 201 n. 1. 
Maundeville, Sir John, 410 n. 2, 443, 451. 

Maura, St., 397-98. 

Maxentius, Emperor, 395 n., 396. 

Maximinus, Emperor, 396. 
Mehemet Sokolli, 178. . 
Mejdid, Sultan Abdul, 193. 
Meletios, O. Bp. of Kition, 223 n. 1, 227-29, 312. | 
Meletios, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. . 
Meletios, O. Cypriot Bp., 307, 311 n. I. | 
Memmo, Mark, 205 n. 1. 

Memnon, Bp. of Ephesus, 17. 

Meniko, relics at, 456. 

Metoscita, Joannes, Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 5206. 

Michael II., Emperor, 49, 53. 

Michael III., Emperor, 413. 

Michael, O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 319. 

Michael, O. Bp. of Kurion, 313. 

Michael, St., Lat. Ch. in N’sia, 507. 

Michael, St., O. Ch. on Troddos, 462. 

Michel, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 548-49. 

Michel, Lat. Priory of San, 616. 

Milly, Jacques de, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 635. 
Milmars, Johannes de, 650 n. 

Milo, Seigneur of, 631. 

Mimars, Guy de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 565. 

Miquez, Jewish adviser of Selim II., 177. 

Miramonte, Jordanus de, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 
Misericordieuse, Ch. of la, 501-4. 
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Mnason, St., O. Bp. of Tamasos, 314, 379-80. 

Mnemios (Mnemonios), O. Bp. of Kition, 12, 312. 

Mnemonios, O. Bp. of Amathus, 317, 389. 

Moawiyah (Moawiyeh), 34, 36, 246. 

Mocenigo, Aluise, Grand Commander of Cyprus and Treviso, 645. 

Mocenigo, Filippo, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 174-75, 563-64. 

Mocenigo, Pietro, 164, 165, 167, 636, 637. 

Molay, Jacques de, Grand Master of the Templars, 57° 621-24. 

Molino, Mary of, 357. 

Monagati, Emir of, 623. 

Monasteries, Lat., 589-616. 

Monasteries, O., 329-69. 

Monomachos, Constantine (X)., Emperor, 53. 

Monophysite Controversy, 32-33. 

Monothelite Controversy, 35-36. 

Monstry, Jean de, Admiral of Cyprus, 505. 

Montaigu, Eustorge de (see Eustorge d’ Auvergne Eustorgius), Lat. Abp, of 
N’sia, 94, 100, 476, 491, 495, 496, 508, 539-40, 604. 

Montaigu, Foulques de, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 569. 

Montaigu, Guérin de, Master of the Hospitallers, 539. 

Montaigu, Pierre de, Master of the Templars, 539. 

Montbéliard, Alix de, 592, 604, 605 n. 

Montbéliard, Gautier de, Regent of Cyprus, 473. 

Monteleone, Jean de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 584-85. 

Montferrat, Conrad of, 68, 69. 

Montferrat, family of, 68 n. 1. 

Montfort, Amaury de, 596. 

Montfort, St. Jean de, 419, 428, 432, 602 n, 2, 603, 611, 69g1. 

Montolif, Galesio di, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 155-56, 553-54, 634. 

Montolif, N. de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566. 

Montolif, Simon de, 609. 

More, Zacco, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 570. 

Morosini, Tommaso, Lat. Pat. of Constantinople, 367, 538. 

Morpho, Baudouin de, 496 and n. 3. 

Moses, O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 319. 

Mouhassils, 198. 

Mouzalon, Nikolaos, O. Abp. of Constantia, 308-9. 

Mutecola, Angelo, 633. 

Musellim of Cyprus, 193. 

Mustapha IV., Sultan of Turkey, 198. 

Myron, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 313, 377: 

Myrianthusa (Marathasa) district of the, 336 and n. 3. 


NaBINAUX, Elie de, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 316, 319, 327, 532, 545-46, 573, 581. 

Nabinaux, Itier de, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 573; of F’ta 582. 

Naillac, Philibert de, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 633, 641. 

Narkissos, St., 375. 

Narnus, disciple of St. Barnabas, 371. 

Naves, Sor de, Prince of Antioch, 162 n. I. 

Naxos, 178 and n. I. 

Neale, independence of the Ch. of Cyprus, 20; provinces of Antiochene Patri- 
archate, 22 n. I. 

Neapolis, O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 316. 

Nektarios, Pat. of Jerusalem, 214, 685. 

Nemesios, St., 430, 431. 

Nemevos, city of, 242. 

Nentarkar, Sir Anthony, 583. 

‘‘ Neon Kition,’’ articles from the, 289, 290. 

Neophytos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 89, 309. 
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Neophytos, Pat. of Constantinople, 204. 

Neophytos, recluse of Machera, 346. 

Neophytos, founder of the O. Mon. of Enklistra, 57, 348-52, 690. 

Neophytos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Neophytos, O. Mon. of Hagios, 348-54. 

Nestor, O. Bp. of Trimythus, 322. 

Nestorians, the, 529. 

Nestorios, Pat. of Constantinople, 16, 17. 

Nibon, O. Bp. of Solia and Paphos, 113 n. I, 122, 315, 324, 689. 

Nicolaitans, 12. 

Nicolas, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 150. 

Nicolas, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 328, 574. 

Nicolas, Lat. Cathedral of St., 521. 

Nicolas IV., Pope, 477, 543. 

Nicolas V., Pope, 152, 533, 554- 

Nicolaus, Armenian Bp. of Cyprus, 525. 

Nicolo, Provincial of the Carmelites, 185 n. 1. 

Nicolo de Couria, Bp. of Embron, 328, 502, 574 n. 1. 

Nicon, O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 319. 

Nikanor, St., 380, 430. 

Niketas (Nichita), O. Bp. of Chytri, 322, 431, 689. 

Nikephoros I., Emperor, 48. 

Nikephoros II., Phokas, Emperor, 50. 

Nikephoros, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 208 and n. 2, 212-13, 337, 606. 

Nikephoros, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 

Nikolaos, O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 319. 

Nikolaos, O. Bp. of Levkosia, 327, 328. 

Nikolaos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Nikolaos, O. Mon. of Hagios, 358-60. 

Nikolaos, St., Bp. of Myra, Eikon of, 459 n. 2. 

Nikosia, Lat. Archbishopric of, extent, 470; landed property, 479 and n. 2; 
revenue, 487-89 ; synod, 490; list of churches, 507 n. 2; list of Abps., 537-64 
and n. I. 

Nikosia, siege of, 184-85. 

Nikosia, Vicomte of, 155 n. 3. 

Nikosia, list of O. churches at, 273 n. 1. 

Nilos, founder of Machzra Mon., 346-47. 

Norbanos, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 

Norés, Jeanneton de, rgi n. I. 

Norés, Hector de, Igt n. I. 

Notitia Episcopatuum, list of Cypriot O. Sees, 241. 

Novarialla, Guy de, 543. 

Nunechios, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 


OaTtH of the O. Bp. of Solia to the Lat. Abp., 115-16, 684. 
Oath of the O. Metropolitan of Rhodes to the Lat. Abp., 116 n. 
Oath of Jacques II., to the Sultan of Egypt, 161 n. 2. 

Oath of the Lat. Kings of Cyprus at their coronation, 471-72. 
Observants, 589, 590, 603. 

(Ekonomos, duties of, 273. 

Oger, Seigneur d’ Anglure, 444 and n. 1, 451. 

Oils used by the Churches of Rome and Constantinople, 105 n. 2. 
Oldenburg, Willebrand of, 243 and n. 1, 442-43, 523 and n. 4. 
Olympios I., O. Abp. of Constantia, 32, 305. 

Olympios II., O. Abp. of Constantia, 249, 305-6. 

Omodos, O. Mon. of the Cross at, 454, 456. 

Ophites, r2. 

Ordelaffi, Pinus, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 
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Orders, Lat. Military, 617-50. 

Orders, Lat. Religious, 589-617. 

Orders of the Roman and O. Churches, rio n. 2. 

Ordinations, Forcible, 404 n. 1. 

Orsini, Aldobrandino, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 536, 561-62. 

Orsini, Giovanni Battista, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 636-37, 647. 
Orsini, Nicold Aldobrandino, Count of Pitigliano, 561 and n. 1. 
Orthodox demands upon Innocent IV., 102-3. 

Orthodoxy, Festival of, 53. 

Oseliers, Chemi d’ (see Usellet, Hemo d’). 


Pais, Abbaye de la (Bella Pais, Bella Paese, Abbaye Blanche, Episcopia) 
Premonstratensian Mon., 538, 541, 611-15. 

Paisios, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 218-22. 

Paisios, O. monk of Cyprus, 200. 

Palzologos, Helena, wife of Jean (II.) de Lusignan, 155-58, 160, 361, 533, 555, 
585, 593, 595, 596. 

Palzologos, Medea, wife of Jean (II.) de Lusignan, 154, 595. 

Palzologos, “Jichael VIII., Emperor, 124. 

Palzologos, Zoe, daughter of Thomas, Despot of the Morea, 557 n. 5. 

Palzpaphos, city of, 241. 

Paliski, André, Lai. Bp. of F’ta, 587. 

Pall, The,.476.n. 2. 

Palounger, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 547. 

Palluriotissa (Palourgiotissa), O. Convent of, 362. 

Palu, Pierre dela, Lat. Pat. of Jerusalem, administrator of the See of L’sol, 570. 

Panaretos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 231-32. 

Panaretos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 223 n. 1, 231 n. I, 315, 355. 

Panteleemon, O. Mon. of St., 355. 

Paphos destroyed by Abu Alur, 35. 

Paphos (Baffo, Papho), O. See of, 241, 242; extent of present See, 260. 

Paphos, O. Bps. of, list, 314-15 ; precedence and title, 260-61; duties during a 
vacancy in the Archbishopric, 262. 

Paphos, Lat. See of, extent, 470; list of Bps., 564-68; revenue, 488-89; villages 
belonging to, 479 n. 

Pappos, O. Bp. of Chytri,321, 403-4. 

Parici, the, 72 and n. 2. 

Pastoral Staff of Cypriot Primates, 248 n. 2. 

Parthenios, G£konomos of Kykko, 337. 

Parthenios, G2konomos of Machera, 348. 

Paul of Antioch, Benedictine Mon. of St., 451, 606. 

Paul the Apostle, 2-5, 376, 377, 399. 

Paul, Cypriot martyr, 432. 

Paul, Pat. of Constantinople, 380. 

Paul II., Pope, 557, 558, 559. 

Paul III., Pope, 174, 607. 

Paulinian, brother of St. Jerome, 404 n. 1. 

Paulus, Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 526. 

Paulus, Sergius, the Proconsul, 3, 4. 

Pegas, Meletios, Pat. of Alexandria, 199, 201 and n. 1, 202-4, 685. 

Pekion (Ipeik), Archbishopric of, 247, 251 n., 252-53. 

Pelagius, Cardinal, 84, 87-89, 311, 481, 482. 

Pera, Dominicus de (Perei, Michel de), Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585. 

Tlepvypaph of Kykko, 227 n. 1, 332 and n. 2. 

Perpiriarii, the, 73 and n. 1. 

Pesaro, Giacomo di, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 568. 

Pesaro, Giovanni Maria di, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 561, 568. 
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Pesimandros, Germanos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, I02 n. I, 104-5, 112-14, 122-23, 309- 
10, 689. 

Peter the Fuller, Pat. of Antioch, 23, 25. 

» PeteryOrBp. of Soli, 3237 

Peter III., Pat. of Constantinople, 252. 

Peter and Paul, Dominican Ch. of SS., 592. 

Petna, O. See of, 240. 

Petronius, Cypriot deacon, 406. 

Petrus, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Phaneromene, O. convent of, 362. 

Philagrios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Philagrios, St., Bp. of Soli, 381, 431. 

Philip Augustus, King of France, 59, 69. 

Philip II., King of Spain, 178, 185. 

Philippe-le-Bel, King of France, 544, 620, 622-24. 

Philo, O. Bp. of Karpasion, 320, 381. 

Philoneides, O. Bp. of Kurion, 381, 431. 

Philotheos, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Philotheos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 216-18, 344. 

Philotheos, Abp., 39th canon of the Council in Trullo, 39-40; Nova Justiniana, 
45; autonomy of Cypriot Ch., 247; independent churches, 250-53 ; com- 
ments on Dositheos regarding the autocephalous Abps., 253-60. 

pirdtima, 263. 

Phokas, Nikephoros (II.), Emperor, 50. 

Photeine, Hagia (Ste. Claire), Franciscan convent of, 600-1. 

Photinos, O. Bp. of Chytri, 33, 321. 

Photios, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 

Photios, Pat. of Constantinople, Nomocanon of, 19. 

Photolampos (Levkosia), O. See of, 240. 

Piali Pasha, Admiral of the Turkish Fleet, 178 and n. 2, 179. 

Pierre, Cardinal, Papal Legate, 482 n. 2, 494, 508, 511-12. 

Pierre, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 583, 585. 

Pierre, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 478, 568. 

Pins, Gérard de, 639 n. 3. 

Pins, Raymond de, Papal Nuncio, 570 and n. 5, 580 and n. 2, 600 n. 5. 

Pisani, Andrea, Governor of Corfu, 383-84. 

Pisani, Cardinal Francesco, Abbot of the Mon. of Stavro Vouni, 452, 607. 

Piscatoris, Syfridus, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 

Pison, Le fief de la, 319. 

Pius II., Pope, 155, 161 n. 2, 162, 556, 557. 

Pius IV., Pope, 475, 524-25, 563. 

Platani, Armenian village, 524. 

Pliny, list of cities of Cyprus, 241. 

Plutarch, O. Abp. of Constantia, 687. 

Pococke, 330, 339; 355» 357 359) 411 n. I, 418, 449. 

Podocatoro, Cardinal Luigi, 559, 562-63. 

Podocatoro, Cesare, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 562, 563. 

Podocatoro, Ettore, 311. 

Podocatoro, Jean Paul, Abbot of the Mon. of Stavro Vouni, 607. 

Podocatoro, Livio, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 562. 

Podocatoro, Pierre, Abbot of the Mon. of Stavro Vouni, 452. 

Pogonatos, Constantine IV., Emperor, 35-36. 

Polemidia, Carmelite Chapel near, 589. 

Polybios, Bp. of Rhinocorura, 11, 401. 

Porphyrogennetos, Constantine, invasion of Abubekr, 33 and n. 2; return of 
the Cypriots, 46 and n.; expulsion of Moslems by Basil 1., 49; list of 
Cypriot cities, 242. 

Potamios, Cypriot Saint, 430, 431. 
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Potamiou, relic of St. Mnason at, 456. 

Poulains (Pullani), 504 n. 4, 505 n. 

Pradéle, Raymond de la, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 138 and n. 1, 509, 547-48. 
Premonstratensians, the, 589, 592, 611-15. 

Priuli, Francesco, Venetian Admiral, 169 n., 561. 

Priuli, Sebastiano, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 561. 

Proclus, Jacobite Bp. of Cyprus, 526. 

Procuration, 120 and n. 1. 

Prokopios, recluse of Machera, 346-47. 

Prosechios (Proechios), O. Bp. of Arsinoé, 33, 319, 327 n. I. 
Provveditore, the, Venetian official in Cyprus, 170. 
Pyrgokrate, O. See of, 240. 

Pyx, the, 504 n. 1. 

Purgatory, disputed by the O. Ch., 111 n. 2. 


QaPpuDAN Pasha entrusted with the government of Cyprus, 193; plots to destroy 
the influence of the Abps., 228. 

Qaziliks, Cyprus divided into, 190 n. 1. 

Qibrisli Mehmed Pasha befriends the Cypriots, 236. 

Qoja-bashis, title bestowed upon the Cypriot Bps., 218. 

Quid, fief of Le, 311. 

Quini-Sext Council, 37-38. 


RAGAZZONI, Gironimo, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Ranulphe (Arnoul, Arnulf), Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 478, 543. 

Raphael, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 106, 108, 10g, 111, 112, 118, 124, 542. 

Raynaldi, comment on the action of the Cypriot Bps., 84; defence of Cardinal 
Pelagius, 88 ; remarks on letter of Pat. Germanos II. to Gregory IX., 99; 
complaint of the Cypriot clergy to Eugenius IV., 151. 

Reis, Syrian official at N’sia and F’ta, 522. 

Rentakenos, Basil, tutor of Isaac Komnenos, 57. 

Rettori, Venetian officials in Cyprus, 170. 

Rhangabe, Michael I., Emperor, 48. 

Rhapsommates, revolt of, 54, 332. 

Rheginos, O. Abp. of Constantia, 16, 18, 305. 

Rhodon (Rhodom), 314, 372, 373, 380, 399. 

Ricaut, on the O. Ch. of Cyprus, 680-82. 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, arrival in Cyprus, 59; defeats the Cypriots, 60; captures 
Isaac Komnenos, 61 ; leaves Cyprus, 62; sells the island to the Templars, 
63 n. 1, 65 ; consequences of its conquest, 64; bestows Cyprus upon Guy 
de Lusignan, 70 and n. tf. 

Ritual Ordinance of Neophytos, 350-51, 352 n. I, 353, 366. 

Ritual regulations of Pope Innocent IV., 105-12. 

Rizokarpaso, O. See of Arsinoé transferred to, 318. 

Robert, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 566. 

Rohricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, 197 n. 1, 467 n. 1, 565 n. 4, 616 n. 3, 
Oe vniet, 2; 035 nn. 1, 23/650 n. 

Romain, Jean, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 565. 

Romano, Maron. Mon. of San, 528. 

Romanus, J. Baptista, 15. 

Rufinus, Cypriot deacon, 405-6. 

Rupin, Prince of Cilicia, 55. 

Rysterscheyt, Johannes de, Lat. Bp. of Kyrenia, 588. 


SABELLIANS, the, 12. 

Sabinos I., O. Abp. of Constantia, 304, 401. 
Sabinos II., O. Abp. of Constantia, 305. 
Sabinos, Cypriot deacon, 406. 
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Sabinus, Governor of Cyprus, 386, 420. 

Sewulf, Anglo-Saxon merchant, 467. 

Sagredo, Bernardo, 175 n. I, 329 n. 2, 520-21, 614. 

Saints of Cyprus, (1) native, 370-98 ; (2) foreign, 398-430; list of the, 430-32. 

Sakellarios, 339, 417 andn. 2. 

Saladin, 60, 68 and n. 1, 78. 

Salamis, birthplace of St. Barnabas, 3 ; landing of the Apostles, 3 ; revisited by 
Barnabas, 5, 373; his martyrdom there, 5, 373; destroyed by the Jews, 5, 
2443 metropolis, 243, 246 n. 1. 686; called Constantia, 244-46, 303; list 
of Abps., 304-11; human sacrifice at, 11 and n. 1, 303. 

Saldi, O. See of, 240. 

Salignac, Bartholomew, 60 n. 1, 414 and n. 2, 447 and n. 2, 464 and n. 3. 

Salomon, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 567. 

‘“‘ Salpinx,” articles from the, 2609 n. I, 270-72, 274-80, 282-84, 292-302. 

Sandjak Begs, 1go n. 2. 

Santa Maria delle Grazie, Dominican Mon. at Milan, 598 n. 1. 

Santa Sophia, Lat. Cathedral of, foundation, 490; singular privilege, 490 n. 2; 
completion and consecration, 491; description, 491-92; repair, 492-93 ; 
destruction, 493; chapter, 494; cathedral staff, 495; list of benefactions, 
491 n. 2, 496-500; cartulary of, 536-37. 

Saone, Estolon de la, Knight of Rhodes, 641. 

Saprikios, O. Bp. of Paphos, 16, 244, 315. 

Saracenic invasions of Cyprus, 33. 

Sardamari, Jean, attempted theft of the Cross of Tochni, 435. 

Sardica, Council of, 7. 

Sari, O. See of, 240. 

Satalia (Attalia), 10, 338, 339 n. I, 340 n. 2, 506 and n. 3, 632. 

Sataliotes, Ch. of St. Georges des, 505-6. 

Sathas, origin of the independence of the Cypriot Ch., 27-28; inaccuracy of the 
title Nova Justiniana, 261; German Saints of Cyprus, 419, 420. 

Saurano, Antonio, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 579-80. 

Sauveur, St., Ch. at N’sia, 507. 

Savoy, designs of the Dukes of, 205-9. 

Schlagelholz, Hesso von, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 641. 

Sees, divisions of the existing O., 260; precedence and titles of the Bps., 260-61; 
revenues, 203-67 ; management, 272-73. 

Sees, O., reduction of, 84-85, 468. 

Sees, Lat., establishment, 75, 469-71; endowment, 478-81; revenues, 487-89; 
lists of Bps., 536-88. 

Selim II., Sultan of Turkey, 177 and n. 1, 178-80. 

Selim III., Sultan of Turkey, 198. 

Sergi Flatro, O. Mon. of, 361. 

Sergios, O. Abp. of Constantia, 35, 307. 

Sextilian, Abp. of Carthage, 250. 

Sforza, 150. 

Sforza, Ludovico, 598 n. 1. 

Sibylle, wife of Guy de Lusignan, 67-68. 

Silicu (Silichou), Lat. priory of, 616. 

Silvestros, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 216. 

Simeon, Hegoumenos of Kykko, 337, 345. 

Simeon, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 84, 309. 

Sinon, O. Bp. of Karpasia, 321. 

Situla, 503 n. 7. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, 164, 165, 559, 560 and n. 2, 563, 585. 

Skylloura (Skilloura), Lat. Priory of, 356, 616. 

Sleepers, relics of the Seven, 455-56, 464 and n. 3. 

Soissons, Antoine de, Lat. Bp. of Paphos, 568. 

Sokolli, Mehemet, Grand Vizier, 178, 195. 
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Soli (Solz, Solea, Solia), O. See of, 240, 241, 242, 243, 323-25. 

Solia, O. Bp. of, his oath to the Lat. Abp., 115-16 ; contribution to Lat. Abp., 
120-21 ; fees on consecration, 120 n. 2. 

Solyman II., Sultan of Turkey, 176-77. 

Sophronios I., O. Abp. of Constantia, 306. 

Sophronios II., O. Abp. of Cyprus, 235-37. 

Sophronios, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 223 n. 1, 326. 

Soranzo, Benedetto, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 560-61. 

Sosikrates, Cypriot Bp. at First General Council, 7. 

Sosikrates, O. Bp. of Karpasia, 321. 

Soter, O. Bp. of Theodosiana, 33, 319, 324, 326, 690. 

Sozontas, Cypriot Saint, 432. 

Spathariko, Armenian village, 524. 

Spyridon, O. Bp. of Chytri, 52, 321. 

Spyridon, O. Bp. of Trimythus, 225, 323, 689. 

Spyridon, St., O. Bp. of Trimythus, 7, 322, 382-86, 430, 431. 

Stani, O. See of, 240. 

Sravpownyiov, 368-69. 

Stavro Vouni, Cross of, 439-51; Benedictine Mon. on, 451-53, 606-8; relic of 
the Saviour at, 454. 

Stephanus, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 578. 

Stephanus (II.), Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 575. 

Stephanus (II1.), Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 577. 

Stephanus (IV.), Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 577. 

Stephen, Maron. Bp. of Cyprus, 529. 

Sroixdpioy, 503 N. I. 

SOA} AwpwTh, 503 N. 2. 

Strambaldi, list of O. Abps. of Cyprus, 310. 

Stratonikos, O. Bp. of Soli, 36, 324, 689. 

Suleiman Efendi, Muhassil of Cyprus, 221-22. 

Sur (Tyr), Benedictine Convent of Nostra Donna di, 608-r1o. 

Sur (Tyr), Jean de, Admiral of Cyprus, 132. 

Synesios, O. Bp. of Karpasia, 321. 

Synod, O., 260; Lat., 119, 490. 

Synod of 1668, 212-13. 

Synta (Sindes, Sinta), Lat. Priory of, 616. 

Syrians, the, 522-23. 


Tacrro, Andrea, Commissary of St. Francis, 185 n. 1. 

Tacito, Thomaso, Vicar of the Archbishopric of N’sia, 185 n. 1. 

Tafures, Jean, Count of Tripoli, 166 and n. 1. 

Tamasos (Tamasea, Tamasi, Tamassia, Tamassos, Tamassus, Thamasia), O. 
See of, 240, 241, 242, 313-14. 

Tangrivirdi-el-Mahmoudi, Mameluke Emir, 150, 450. 

Tape, Henrico, Abbot of Ste. Marie de Beaulieu, 603 and n. 5. 

Tarse, village of, 634 n. 1. 

Templars, the: purchase Cyprus, 65 ; restore it to Coeur-de-Lion, 66; hostility 
to Hugues (III.) de Lusignan, 617-18; settlement at L’sol, 619; disputes 
with Henri (II.) de Lusignan, 619-20; support Amaury, Prince of Tyre, 
620-21 ; charges against the Order, 622-23 ; rash conduct of Jacques de Molay, 
the Grand Master, 623-24; arrest of the Templars in Cyprus, 624-28 ; in- 
ventory of property seized in Cyprus, 628; dissolution of the Order, 628. 

Templos (Tembros) Commandery of, 647, 648. 

Tenda, Nicolas de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 584. 

Teutonic Order, 650. 

Tharape, Cypriot Saint, 431. 

Themistagoras, O. Bp. of Soli, 323, 399. 
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Theodora, Empress, wife of Justinian I., 45, 306. 

Theodora, Empress, wife of Theophilos, 53, 383. 

Theodoro, Cistercian convent of San, 592, 605. 

Theodoros, Consular of Cyprus, 16. 

Theodoros, O. Abp. of Constantia, 305. 

Theodoros, O. Bp. of Kition, 52, 312. 

Theodoros, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326, 431. 

Theodoros, O. Bp. of Paphos, 315. 

Theodoros, O. Bp. of Trimythus, 36, 249, 308, 322, 686. 

Theodosiana, O. See of, 243, 326. 

Theodosius I., Emperor, 12. 

Theodosius II., Emperor, 17. 

Theodosius, Abbey of St., 616. 

Theodotos, O. Bp. of Kurion, 313. 

Theodotos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 325, 386-87, 689. 

Theonas, Cypriot disciple of St. John, 379. 

Theophanes, O. Bp. of Soli, 324, 387-88. 

Theophilos, Emperor, 53, 413. 

Theophilos, Pat. of Antioch, 12, 17. 

Theophilos, St., 432. 

Theopompos, O. Bp. of Trimythus, 12, 322. 

Theoprobos, O. Bp. of Karpasion, 320 n. I. 

Theotokos, eikons of the: Kykko, 333-36, 339 (and n. 1) -344; Machera, 346; 
Chrysorrhogiatissa, 355; Trodditissa, 355; Constantinople, 367; Trikouk- 
kia, 458-60; Tortosa, 465-66 ; Satalia, 340 and n. 2, 506; Skylloura, 616. 

Therakomia, O. See of, 240. 

Therapon, Cypriot Saint, 421-23, 432. 

Therapon (Therapontus), O. Abp. of Constantia, 687. 

Thierry, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 537-39, 612. 

Thomas, Order of St., 648-50. 

Thomas, the Chamberlain, 155, 157, 159. 

Thomas, Pierre de, Papal Legate, 127-34, 432. 

Thorns, Mon. of the, 615. 

Timariots, 190 n. 2. 

Timon, Cypriot convert of St. Barnabas, 5, 372, 373. 

Timotheos, O. Abp. of Cyprus, 196-97, 199. 

Timotheos, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 325-26. 

Timothy, Cypriot Saint, 397-98. 

Timothy, Nestorian Abp. of Tarsus, 533. 

Tithes, disputes about, 481-87. 

Titus, O. Bp. of Paphos, 314, 388. 

Tochni, Cross of, 434-49. 

Topiroi, village of, 602. 

Torselli, Joachim de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 584. 

Tortosa, See of, 581-82. 

Trikoukkia, O. Mon. of, 458-60. 

Trimythus (Trimethus, Trimithus, Trimithussa, Trimithussia, Trimythos), O. 
See of, 240, 241, 242, 322-23. 

Triphyllios, O. Bp. of Levkosia, 7, 327, 388-89, 431. 

Troilos, O. Abp. of Constantia, 16, 18, 305. 

Trodditissa, O. Mon. of, 355. 

Troéddos, miraculous rock on, 462-63. 

Tryphon, friend of St. Epiphanios, 401-2. 

Tudela, Benjamin of, 6, 534. 

Tuneto, Antonio, Lat. Abp. of N’sia, 556. 

Tununensis, Victor, date of the discovery of St. Barnabas’ body, 25. 

Turabi Teke, mosque at Larnaka, 421 n. I. 

Turner, number of monks at Kykko, 339. 

Turnham, Roger de, defeats the Cypriot insurgents, 65. 
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Turrianus, Franciscus, version of the Arabic canons of the Council of Nicza, 15. 
Tychicos I., O. Bp. of Neapolis, 316, 389, 430, 431. 

Tychicos II., O. Bp. of Neapolis, 316. 

Tychon, O. Bp. of Amathus, 317, 389-90, 431, 432, 688. 

Tychon, O. Bp. of Kition, 36, 312. 

Tychon, O. Bp. of Tamasos, 12, 314. 

Tylliria, district of, ro. 

Type of Emperor Constans II., 35. 


Uaontus, Mathias, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 586. 

Umm Haram, Mosque of, 34 and n. 1. 

Urban IV., Pope, 124-26, 531, 542. 

Urban V., Pope, 138, 379, 509, 547. 

Urban VI., Pope, 550. 

Urban, 375. 

Ursula, Company of St., 463-64. 

Usellet, Hemo d’ (Haume de Seliers, Chemie Doselier, Chemi d’Oseliers), 
Marshal of the Templars, 621 and n. 3, 624-28. 


Vavascus (Vasco), Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 578. 

Valens, Emperor, 11. 

Valentinian III., Emperor, 17. 

Valentinians, I1. 

Valines, Luc de, Marshal of Rhodes, 641. 

Valle, Pietro de la, 414. 

Valler, Pierre (Albert), Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 587. 

Vasa, relics of St. Barnabas at, 456. 

Vaselini, Morice, Preceptor of Troyes, 634. 

Vasilipotamos (Tetios) River, 9, 150, 434. 

Vavla, Dominican Mon. of St. Epiphanios at, 589. 

Venetians, the White, 73. 

Venice, designs upon Cyprus, 163; increasing influence of, 164; supremacy of, 
168 ; forces abdication of Catarina Cornaro, 169; acquires Cyprus, 170; 
administrative changes, 170; insidious policy, 171; pays tribute to the 
Sultans, 176; measures of defence against the Turks, 176; prepares for war, 
179; refuses to surrender Cyprus, 179. 

Veronica, aunt of St. Epiphanios, 402. 

Vicheria, Franciscus de Pernisiis de, Lat. Bp. of F’ta, 585. 

Vicomte, Guillaume, 508. 

Vienne, Council of, 628. 

Villages of Cyprus, number of the, 478 n. 1, 691 and n. 1. 

Villamarino, Bernardo, Admiral of the Catalan fleet, 635. 

Villamont, Seigneur de, 358 and n. 2, 360, 412 and n. 1, 452 and n. 1. 

Villaret, Foulques de, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 630. 

Villeneuve, Hisbert de, Commander of Templos, 647. 

Virgin, Chapel of the Blessed, 468. 

Visconti, Frederico, Abp. of Pisa, 541. 

Voulte, Aymar de la, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 573. 

Vutumites, Manuel, Governor of Cyprus, 332-35. 


WILLIBALD, St., 243, 467. 
Wolff, Letter of John, Pat. of Antioch, 22. 


Yezip III., Caliph, 47. 
Ypres, Jean d’, 7o n. 
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Zacosta, Raymond, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 636. 
Zane, Girolamo, Procurator of St. Mark, 179. 
Zaplana (Saplana), Nicolas, Grand Commander of Cyprus, 644 n. 1, 647. 
Zentani, Andreas, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 576. 
Zeno, Emperor, 23, 24, 25, 680, 687. 
Zeno, O. Bp. of Kurion, 16, 20, 21, 313. 
Zeno, O. Bp. of Kyrenia, 326. 
(nreta, 263. 
Ziams, 190 n. 2. 
Zonaras, 39th Canon of the Council in Trullo, 40. 
Zucco, Antonio di, Lat. Bp. of L’sol, 691. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Hotpicu, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 55. net. 


This book is a personal record of the author’s connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North-West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 


MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. WYLDE. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 155. met. 

An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. Cun- 
LIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. 15s. Also in Fortnightly 


Parts. 15.-€0Cn. 

The first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 


A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army—from 1896 to 1900—both asa Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 


DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
BARING GOULD. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 65. 


This book attempts to give to the visitor a descriptive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with the author’s well-known Book of the West. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By ANGUS HAMILTON. With 


many Illustrations. Crows 8vo, 6s. 

This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Z7zwzes. Mr. Hamilton is not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defence of the town. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other account. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. ROBERTSON-ScoTT. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON YouNG. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 6s. 

This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the work accomplished by 
Mahon’s flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 
Colonel Villebois and his death. The book deals in the main with episodes in 
the war which have not yet been described in any work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarpb C. HILLEGAs. 


With 16 Illustrations. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present. at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanna’s 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. This book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 


History and Biography 
ferret Pt iKS OF “ROBERT LOUIS’ STEVENSON:TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 


Notes by SIDNEY COLVIN. Fourth Edition. Zwo volumes. Crown 


8vo. 125. 
This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1899. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Zwo volumes. Royal 8vo. 
205. et. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTESWORTH. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 155. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. VI. EGYPT UNDER THE SARACENS. By STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By GELETT BURGESS. With 
53 Lllustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small 4to. 6s. 
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GOOP BABIES. By GELETT BURGESS. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 4to. 6s. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction by J. CHURTON COLLINS, 
M.A. With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. BRITTEN. 
Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 


This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 
the highest style of Photogravure. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. BEDFoRD. Super Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Theology 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 


ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Theology. 


A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 


ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLESS Gaia 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
JAMES HOUGHTON KENNEDY, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Crowm 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F.S. GRANGER, M.A., 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
individual is taken alone, and instead,he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the average 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the mystic, the vision- 
ary, and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 


Orford Commentarics. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. RACKHAM, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


The Library of Devotion 
Pott 8vo. Cloth 2s.; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By CARDINAL Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 

A Psy and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon ScoTT 
HOLLAND, and Notes by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 


The Dittle Guides 
Lott 8vo.. Cloth, 38.3 leather, 35. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG.E.TROUTBECK. Illustrated 
by F. D. BEDFoRD. 


SUSSEX. By F.G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 


Little Biographies 
Fcap. 8v0. Each Volume, cloth 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By PAGET TOYNBEE. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. ByE. L. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Che Works of Shakespeare 
New volumes uniform with Professor Dowden’s Hamelet. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. CRAIG. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Metbuei’s Standard Library 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By EDWARD 
GIBBON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. BIRKBECK 
HILL, LL.D. Crown 8vo0. Guilt top. 6s. 


fie UG uleERS. OF LORD GHESTERFIELD, TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. STRACHEY and 
A. CALTHROP. Zwo volumes. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 6s. each. 
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The Thovels of Charles Dickens 


With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, Notes by F. G. KITToON, 
and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 3s. net, leather 4s. 6d. net. 
The first volumes are : 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. NEw. 


Two Volumes. [ Ready 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. WILLIAMS. 
Two Volumes. [ Ready. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by BEATRICE ALCOCK. TZwo 


Volumes. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Oxe Volume. 


Che Little Library 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net. ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. CoLiins, M.A. 


MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Zwo Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by S. GWYNN. 
Three volumes. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 


LAVENGRO. By GEORGE BoRROw. Edited by F. HINDES 
GROOME. 2 Volumes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE, Translated by H. F. CAry, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Cratk. Edited 
by ANNIE MATHESON. TZwo volumes. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. HENDERSON. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. 
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Poetry 


WRIT IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-known in South 
Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, with a Commentary by H. M. BATSON, and 

a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 
This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald’s last text, 


and a very "full commentary on each stanza. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 


Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 


Scientific and Educational 


THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. net. 


For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W.C. C. PAKEsS, Guy’s 
Hospital. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-Book. By P. L. GRAY, B.Sc., 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. RoBerts. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr.:jJ. RITzEMaA Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINSwoRTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENRY HILL, 


B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BALLY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. [ Methuen’s Commercial Serves. 
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Fiction 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 
8vo. 65. 
QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of 
‘Many Cargoes.’ With 12 Illustrations by W. OWEN. Crown 
Svo. 65. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By LucAsS MALET, Author 
‘The Wages of Sin.’ Cvowz 8vo. 65. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of 
‘A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS: Stories for the War Fund. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING and Others. Edited by C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
HyneE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
Among the contributors are :—Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By MAx PEMBERTON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘ The Children of the Mist.’ Witha frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRY JAMEs, Author of ‘What Maisie 


Knew.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By ROBERT HICHENS, Author 


of ‘Flames.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN: A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish-American War of 1898. By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINEFRED. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ 
With 8 Illustrations by EpGAR BUNDy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRONG ARM. By.ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘The 


Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By RICHARD MARSH. 
Author of ‘The Beetle,’ ‘Marvels and Mysteries,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE BuRTON, Author 
‘The Clash of Arms.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. STRAIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A story of jungle life in India. 


FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Tovelist 


A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready :— 


XII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. GILBERT PARKER. 


XIV. A MAN OF MARK. ANTHONY HOPE. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas MALET. 
XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. EDNA LYALL. 
[Movenrber. 


Methuen’s Sirpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General BADEN-POWELL. 
Il. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 
Ill. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. _ 5S. BARING GOULD. 
V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. CROKER. 


VI. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 
J..S. FLETCHER. [Movember. 


Vil}, ROBERTS.OF PRETORIA, J. 5S. FLETCHER. | December. 


A CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Pas Baldi GALLONS 


Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM | ‘‘Q.".§ GREEN BAYS: Verses’ and 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. | Parodies. By ‘‘Q.” Second Edztion. 
68th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s,, Crown 8v0. 3s. bd. 


Leather, Gk, ar E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full By ERIC MACKAY. Second Edition. 
of character. ... Unmistakeable genius cap. Bv0. 55. 


rings in every line.’ —77zmes. 


‘The ballads teem with imagination, they | H, Tosen. BRAND. r A Drama by 
palpitate with emotion. We read them | HENRIK IBSEN. Translated ; by 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edztion. 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 
words tingle with life; andif thisbe not | 


poetry, whatis?’—Pall Mall Gazette. | A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 

ahit | A, D. GopDLEY, M.A., Fellow of 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN = Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
SEAS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. | Edition. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 


57th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Buckram, ‘Combines a eee wit a reas 
. | neat versification. ... Every one wil 
Seta (gh ge Lhe Road Ad | wish there was more of it.’— 7%mes. 


‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no | 


depreciation of the songs to say that A, D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 


statesmen may have, one way or other, By A.D) -GopLury. Crown 8vo. 
to take account of them.’—J/anchester | - 2s. 6d. net. 
Guardian. 


z bi Gee ‘A capital specimen of light academic 
‘Animated through and through with in- | poetry.’—Sz, James's Gazette. 


dubitable genius. —Daily Telegraph. 
J. G@. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
“*Q.". POEMS AND BALLADS. By HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
*Q.” Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. CORDERY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. 
TERS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAMSTRANG. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A fascinating book.’ —Standard. 
‘Unique in Literature. —Daily Chronicle. 


G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 105. 6d. 

This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will finda 
very garden of delight in it.’—Sfectator. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Cvown 8vo. Gilt top, 
35. 6d, 

‘It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.’ — 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckramne, 
gilt top, 6s. 


H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 
8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming selection, which maintainsa 
lofty standard of excellence.’—7imes. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. Crown 


8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF | 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
YEATS. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

‘An attractive and catholic selection.’— 
Tintes. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap 8vo. 35. 6d, 


VAILIMA LET- | 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cyr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Sfeaker. 
W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 


‘A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’--T77mes. 


L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LAURIE MAGNUS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Ltevature. 


Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vo0ls. 7s. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. 8S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2vo0ls. 75. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MORIER. With an Introduc- 
tion by E, G. BROWNE, M.A. anda 
Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 


Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
JoHNSON, LL.D. With an Intro- 
cGuction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. Ios. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W, A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
65, 

‘Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority. —T77mes. 
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F, Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 
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Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 


‘The book is full of splendid things,’— 
World. 


35. 6d. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 


Dante. LA COMMEDIA. DI} 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian | 
Text edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness. —Glasgow Herald. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gult 


top. 85. 6d. each. Also Cr. 8vo. 65. 
each. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new 

edition of Gibbon’s great work... . Pro- 


fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take thistask. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed.’— Times. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.’—Academy. 

‘The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 

P¥attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 

wiatO Say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.’—Dazly News. 


Cc. G. Crump. THE HISTORY OF | 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 


WOOD. Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

‘The History of Thomas Ellwood” holdsa 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump’s new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.’ 

—Daily Mail. 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 


‘Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins’ introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.’— 
Literature. 


The Works of Shakespeare 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt. D. 
Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 


single Plays. 


Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


| 


‘An admirable edition. ...A comely | 


volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a student of 
‘* Hamlet” need require.’.— Speaker. 

‘ Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German.—Academy. 
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The Wovels of Charles Dickens 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 3s. net ; leather 4s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are: 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E.H. NEw. Two Volumes. 


‘As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


The Little Library 


‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle.’—Oxt/ook. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 2s. 6a. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ‘The 
Library of Devotion.’ 

The first volumes are : 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THAckK- | INMEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LoRD 

ERAY. With an Introduction by S. TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 


GWYNN. Illustrated by G. P. duction and Notes, by H. C. BEECH- 
JACOMB Hoop. Three Volumes. ING, M.A. 
grates FARES arated ad ‘An exquisite little volume, which will be 


THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. [Illustrated by W. 
KE. F. BRITTEN. 

‘Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.—Guardian. 


gladly welcomed.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected.’—Guardian. 


‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.’—Standard. 


‘It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’ —S7. James's Gazette. 
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The Hittle Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College.  Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEw. Third Edition. 

‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’—Wovr/d. 

‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and is 


just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’—Scotsman. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WINDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated by E. H. NEw. Second Edition. 


‘Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.’—Scofs- 
man. 

‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’—A cadenzy. 

‘A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.’—Guardian. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Phil May. THE “PHIL: MAY 
ALBUM. 4fo. 6s. 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 


A. Milne. “ULYSSES.;".OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. MILNE. 
Small quarto. 35. 6d. 


* Clever, droll, smart.’—Guardian. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By EpMuUND SELOUS. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. Fea. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneumt. 

8. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Twelve delightful fairy tales.’—Punch. 


M.L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GWYNN. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 

by R. ANNING BELL. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ’— 
Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 55. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram, 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
BEDFORD, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume.’—Guardian. 

§. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. 65. 


H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 


CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE, Cr, 8vo, 
gilt top. 


35. 6d, 
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History 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


VoL. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVITH DYNASTY. W.M. F. 


Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vou. Il. THE XVIITH AND 
XVIIITH DYNASTIES. W. M. 
F. Petrie. Zhird Hditton. 

VoL. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 
VoL. V. ROMAN EGypPpT, Jf. G. 

Milne. 


‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 


Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 


information for students of ancient | 


ethics.’— Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
ioe), FROM THE TELL. EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
PLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing. —T77mes. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. each. 


‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine | 


and Egypt.’—Dazily News. 


Ln | 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 IIlustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—77zmes. 


Cc. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
AKT -OROWAR? "~ Volehin wine 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value. "—Daily 
Chronicle. 


§. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CASARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book ona 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied ona scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


|F. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 


ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. ‘These 


essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—Times. 
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H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DEB. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. EGERTON, M,A. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of. principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SOREL. ‘Translated by F. C. BRAM- 
WELL, M.A, @C7, Svo./-o3s. 62, 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. GRIN- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 


‘Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life,.’— 
Acadenzy. 


G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By c.G. TW. 
FIsHEeR, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 


‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure | 


to be proud.’—Glode. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. SAR- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 


‘A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
Atheneum. 


T. M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. TAytor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’—A theneum. 


J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME, © By” J. WELtS eee 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Middle and 
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Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’— Speaker. 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By OSCAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. /2z Two Volumes.- Cr. 
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VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 


VOL. II. 1409-1530.—The Age of 
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R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 


OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- | 


Soe t HIS FAMILY “AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 


with Notes and Introductions, by | 


SIDNEY COLVIN, Third Edition. 
Demy 8v0, 2 vols., 255. net. 


‘Trresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a “‘richly com- 


pounded spirit’’ that the literature of ' 


our time has preserved.’— 7 zmes. 


‘There are few books so interesting, so | 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- | 
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people to readand re-readthe book. The | 
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piece.’—Spectator. 


J. G Millais.s THE LIFE AND 
PeereRs OF! SIR-. JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
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|§ Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 

S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 

Illustrations in the Text and 12 

Pnotogravure Plates. Large quarto. 

Gilt top. 36s. 
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is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
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pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
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|P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
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| By Admiral P. H. Cotoms., With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 


Salisbury. By Morris FuLLER, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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J. M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Fo. Wee J0yee.. « THE VLE. ,OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
CoLLINGWooD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. Cheap Edition. Crown 
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C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo. 595. 
A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
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MADAME DARMESTETER. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
HutTTon, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
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among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 

S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. BARING GOULD, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Cvown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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biography of R. S. Hawker. 
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Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vo/s. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 


‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
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tions of its class. —7zmes. 


F. H. Skrine and E, D. Ross. THE 
HEART “OF ASIA.- By F.. Ho. 
SKRINE and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. Large Crown 8vo, 
tos, 6d, net. 

‘This volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Central Asia. . .. Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’—77zmes. 


R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE, ByR.E, PEARY, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 325. net. 
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manent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 


E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FITZGERALD. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 305. met. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/0, 
45) 55 


‘ The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
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ISLANDS. By F. W. CHRISTIAN. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’—Scotsman. 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
ree RICA, By sir HH.) H: 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 
18s. zet, 


‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.’— Westminster Gazette. 


L. Decle. THREE YEARS? CIN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
DECLE. With roo Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ros, 6d. net. 


‘Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’— 7zmes. 


. A. Hulme’ Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. ‘Translated by HAMLEY 
BENT, M.A. With 1oo Illustrations 
anda Map. Cr. 4/0, gilt top, 258. 


§. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
APERICA, By Major A. ST. °H. 
GIBBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 155. 
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Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JOHN FOSTER 
FRASER. With too Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witty,’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 


bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 


‘An exceptionally fascinating 
travel. —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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v7 oe arouter, THE NIGER 
SOURCES: By Colonel — Rsk. 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5S. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
MICHAEL DAviTT, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By WILLIAM J. GAL- 
LOWAY, M.P. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work. —Morning Post. 


W.., Crookes DH EN ORY’ EE 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 0S. 6d, 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS. 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘If the story had been written four hundred 


years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’—Scotsman. 


H. 8. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: oR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 


CowPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and7s5 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. ; A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 


By W. B. WoRSFOLD, M.A. W7th 

a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’ — World. 


Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 
PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 
BERT MAcQuoip. Illustrated by 
THOMAS R. MAcQuolip, R.I. With 
2maps. Crown 8vo. IS. 

‘A useful little guide, judiciously supplie 
with information.’—A theneunt. 


A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.’—Acadeny. 


‘A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.’ 
—Morning Post. 


Naval and Military 


CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With 
numerous Illustrations, Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo,. tos. 6d. 
It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
whocould read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal— 
a testimony imperishable. Weare face 
to face with a great book.’—J/élustrated 
London News. 

€ A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 

fiction. —Daily Telegraph. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL. With 21 Lllustra- 
tionsanda Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


R. 8.8. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
too Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s, 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JOHN BLACK 
ATKINS. With 16 Plans and lllus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, 


G. S. Robertson. 


and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 


_'The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages+we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.’—World. 

‘Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.’ —Morning Leader. 


H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVIN- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 


‘There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


m > HH. Alderson. _ WITH: ‘THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 


Seymour Vandeleuy. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER: NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEYMouR 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d, 


A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FIN- 
Gaerun.  V.C.,, and. Lieut PP. C, 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KINNAIRD ROSE. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
This bopk is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 


Lord Fincastle. 
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EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By DAviID HANNAY., _ Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 6d. each, 
Vol. I., 1200-1688, 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at asitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 

. skilland style.’—Standard. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy 
S700 975, 6a. 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
Gane military progress.’—Dazly 
at, 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DAviD HANNAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 

White. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


E.L. $8. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. 8S. 
HorspurGH, B.A. With Plans, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Daily Chronicle. 


H. . 3B... George. BAL EES On 
ENGLISH »H is. LOR Yop yeti D- 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success. —Zimes. 
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8. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S.. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Zwo volumes. Vol. 1. Devon. 
Vol. 11. Cornwall. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 


‘They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend “weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.—Guardian. 

‘A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.’— 
Leeds Mercury. 

8S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 

LIFE. ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 

Sixty-seven Illustrations. Lange Cr. 

8v0. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

‘* Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
—W orld. 


S. Baring Gould. ANOLDENGLISH | 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 


With numerous Plans and Illustra- | 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very | 


informing, and lightened by manya good 
story. A delightful fireside companion. 
—St. James's ‘Gazette. 
S. Baring Gould. 
ODDITIES AND 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. 
FANATICISM. 
GOULD. Third Edition. 


8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 


1 be Bel 7 sled 


Songswith their Traditional Melodies. | 


Collected and arranged by S, BARING 
GouLD and H. F. SHEPPARD. 


Demy 4to. 6s. 
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Cotton Minchin. 


STRANGE | 


| 


FREAKS OF. 
By S. BARING | 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 


General Literature 


§. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: ‘Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 
SHEPPARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
l., flip L1h) 38.:eath. Parte 
Zn one Vol., French morocco, 155. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


Ss. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ss. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


Ss. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 2 vols, Demy 
SU0. a 325, 


OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. COTTON MINCHIN, 
Cr. 8v0. Second Edition. 5s. 


| W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W, 
HuTTON, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 
M.A. With Portraits, Demy 8vo., 
Vols, IX. and X., 12s. 6d. each. 


J. E. Marr: THE SClENTI#i@ 
STUDY. OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
MarR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
—the study of the earth’s outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

“A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 


has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.’ 
—A theneum. 
‘Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. OxForD, of 
Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

‘ The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—Manchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
‘ Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 


A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SILVA WHITE. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 
15s. et. 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 


has been published for many years.’— 
Spectator. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. 

‘ Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’— 
Speaker. 


E. B. Michell THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LODGE, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 
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‘Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘No book is more full and authorative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM, By? CrlORACES 2G, 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete. —Pall/ Mall Gazette.~ > 


J. Wells) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.’— 
Atheneum. 


C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MIC. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Witha Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and 


amusing.’— 
Atheneum. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By ROSEMARY COTES. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Leather, 35. 6d. net, 
A charming collection of legends of the 

_ flowersmentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 


lifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRI- 
SON. Jf cp. 8vo0, 25. 6d, 


‘An extremely sensible little book.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Byes. U. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
'L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


‘A book that will help and delight the | 


expert.’—Scotsman. 


| 


AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
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J. S. Shedlock, THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 
8v0. 55. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A theneum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUMs WOR! A GUIDE <TO 
BRIDGE. By A. HULME BEA- 

-MAN. fap 8vo. 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 


Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BOWDEN. Third Edition. 16mo., 
2s. 6d, 


F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

‘Mr. Ware’s book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.’—Morning Post. 

‘Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.’ 
—Literature. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and 
Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPRHY vOF »T. H.-GREEN, i» By 
W.H, FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In every way an admirable book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BUSSELL, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos, 6d, 


F. 8. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. _ By F. S. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. O65. 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W.R. INGE, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Medieval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Béhme and Wordsworth. 

‘It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.'—Record. 

8S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS. CONNECTED: “WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. 
R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 


in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’—Guardian. 
T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. CHEYNE, DoD., Orie 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
73. 6d, 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock, ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
‘College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 


condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.’ — Guardian. 


H. Rashdall DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
‘A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


H. H. Henson, APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. HENSON, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Cyr, 8vo. 6s. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
ficap. vo. 25. 6d. 


H. 4H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 


SON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
Py LRODUCTION. ~ By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A., and W.F. ADENEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.—Manchester Guardian. 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THEBIBLE. By W. H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

‘The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


* A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion.’— World. 


William Harrison. CHROME Ea 


SERMONS. By WILLIAM HARRI- 
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SON, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘LucAS MALET.’ 
C7, 8v0. 35. 6d; 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Cy”. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

‘A learned and interesting book.’—Scofs- 

Man, 


E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 


HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
rains rot boysier, by. 1. B; 
LAYARD, M.A. 180. 15. 


T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘Mr. Bindley has done his work ina fashion 
which calls for our Warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and tothe point; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text. —Guardian. 


H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS. OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BAR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo0, 35. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE D£ 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. C>. 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 


Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By THomas A KEMPIs. 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

| ‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glassow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
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duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5S. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Orford Conimentaries 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicarof Leeds. Demy 
8vo. 65. 


‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’—T77mes. 


‘It is in his patient, lucid, interest- -sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best. ’— Literature. 

‘We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.’ —Church Times. 

‘The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.’— 
A theneunt. 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
zm One Volume. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
KF. .B: JEVONS, \M.A;, Litt. D.,’Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Demy 8vo. Tos. 6d. 

‘The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 


tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment. He is at once 


! 


critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest i in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.’—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8vo. Ios, 6d, 


‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
Spectator. 
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The Churcbhbman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. CoL- 
LINS, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian, 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
CANON WINTERBOTHAM, M.A.,, 
Peete is. Cr, Sv0.! 35. 6d. 

‘A most able book, at once exceedingly 


thoughtful and richly suggestive. —G/as- 
gow Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. DOWDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Scholarly and interesting.’—JJanchester 

Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. JEVoNS, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Cyvowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.’—Janchester Guar- 
dian. 

‘A singularly fresh and stimulating book.’ 
—Speaker. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.’ 

—Guardian. 


Che Churchman’s sible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 


authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 


possible with the Church Lectionary. 


Tae ePiIsStLE OF ST. °-AUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. ROBINSON, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Feag. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
net, 

‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. STREANE, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 
1s, 6d. net. 


= scholarly suggestive, and} particularly 
interesting.’—Bookman. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL’ THE 
APOSTLES TO® HEA PEIUIP- 
PIANS,.” Explained: by Gy R22D: 
Biccs; B.D. *feass Sem ase 6d. 
net, 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ 

—Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; 


leather, 2s. 6a. net. 


‘This series is excellent..—THrE BisHop oF Lonpon. 

‘Very delightful. Tur BisHor or BATH anD WELLS. 

‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy.—Tur BisHop oF LICHFIELD. 

‘The new ‘*‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.,—TurE BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH. 


‘Charming.’—Record. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. 


‘Delightful.’-—Church Bells. 


‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’— 
Times. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN 
KEBLE. With Introduction’ and 
Notes by WALTER LOcK, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 


advance on any previous editions.’— 
Guardian, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, withan Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bice, D.D., 
of Christ Church, Second Edition. 


A practically new translation of this book, | 
which the reader has, almost for the first | 


time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 


‘A nearer approach to the original than | 


has yet existed in English.’—Academy. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


‘It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 


late Student | 


| 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JoHN 
KEBLE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WALTER LOocK, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo, 25.; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 
Academy. 

‘ The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’— Scotsman. 

‘The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful.’—ChurchR eview. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM 
LAW. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. BicG, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Lditio Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By GEORGE HER- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. GIBSON, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

“As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.’—Scotsman. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portratts, Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6a. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. 
TON, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
HuTTON, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. 
MOULE, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
15: 


By J. H. OVER- | 


THOMAS CHALMERS. 
OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
L. OTTLEY, M.A. 


By Mrs. 


By R. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
By E. Le Cutrs, DD: 
WILLIAM. LAUD, By. W.-H. 

HUuTTON, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MAcCunN, 


Oe HOWE. By R. F. HorRTON, 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 
M.A. 


GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. HopcKIn, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTUS 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

- MASON, 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. CAR- 

LYLE and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown Svo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-tirst Edition. 


VENDETTA. Sixteenth Edition. 
THELMA. Twenty-third Edition, 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. TJwelfth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. - Ninth 
Edition. 


WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. = Thirty- 
ifth Edition. 


‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 


6s. each. 


provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith, The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
‘Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.’—Dudblin Review, 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Lorty-second Edition. 
‘A very powerful piece of work. The 


conception is magnificent, and is s likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. ... The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. . . . A literary 
phenomenon... novel, and even sub- 
lime.’—W. T. STEAD in the Review 
of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown S8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. WMNinth 
Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—7zmes. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’— 
National Observer. 


65. each. 


THE CHRONICLES, (OF? COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 


‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 


—Guardian. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. fourth Edtttion. 


‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
Vitality, stirring the blood.’—St. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From cover to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’—A cadenzy. 


” 
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SIMON DALE. 
Edition. 


Illustrated. z/th 


‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’— Times. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 
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‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’"—SZectator. 


‘The King’s Mirror” is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre—in short, a book to be read.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’ —Daztly Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 


‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Athenaeum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF -A 
SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE: SWORD. 
Illustrated. Sevenh Edition. 

‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, isa joy 
inexpressible.’— Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. fourth Edttion. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly.’—Pa/l Mail 
Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 


‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Zenth Edition. 


‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A thenzum. 
‘A great book.’—Black and White. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.’.——Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


‘ Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature, —Literature. 
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S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story Cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 


power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.’— 


Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITH. fifth Edition. 

Pee ott basROAR. OFSLHE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. J7/th 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. fifth Edition. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—J///#s- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEY- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 


By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third Edttion. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tzon. 


PABO THE PRIEST. 


Illus- 


Wages of Sin,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

©The spirit of Dickens is in it.— Bookman. 


George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Gissing is at his best. —Academy. 
‘A fine novel.’—Oztlook. 


8S. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Third Edition. 


‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 


humour and love... .—Westwminster 
Gazette. 

8. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By 8. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A delightful tale.’— Speaker. 
‘Mr. Crockett at his best.’ Literature. 


Arthur Morrison. LALES ak. 
MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
MORRISON. Jf72fth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’— A theneunt. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’— World. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By ARTHUR MoRRI- 


SON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece.’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


‘Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—A theneum. 


Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace... . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By THe DucHeEss 
OF SUTHERLAND. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. O65. 


‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—Literatuze. 
‘It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative.’—Morning Post. 
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Mrs. Clifford. A. FLASH “OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. CLIF- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. EMiLty LAWLESS, Author of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc. /zfth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. O65. 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Six- 


teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. EMILY LAWLESS. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

‘One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. —Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
EMILY LAWLESS, Crown 8vo. 65. 


Eden Phillpotts) THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. Pourth Edition. Crown 
8v0. O65. 


‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’—Academy. 


E. W. Hornung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hor- 
NUNG. Crown '8vo. 6s. 


‘An audaciously entertaining volume.’— 
Spectator. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By JANE BARLOW, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Vivid and singularly real.’—Scotsman. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By JANE 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. CAFFYN (Iota), Author of 
‘The Yellow Aster.’ Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘ Nancy 
Noon.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘«¢Siren City” is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spirit. —A cademy. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. JSourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.’—PadZ 
Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story. —Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Spectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 


OF STRIFE. By JANE HELEN 
FINDLATER. Cvow7 8vo. 6s. 


J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘A not unworthy successor to “‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.” ’—C77tic. 


Mary Findlater. OVER | THE 
HILLS. By MAry FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth. —Bzrmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By MARY FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘Handled with dignity and delicacy. ... 
A most touching story.’—Sfectator. 


Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Third Edition. 


OF-suo0. 6S. 
‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. 
© Weadmirethis book. .. . It is onetoread 


with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’ —Literature. 


B. M. Croker. 
BARTONS. 


PEGGY. OF “THE 
By B. M. CROKER, 


a5 


Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs, Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.’—Spectator. 


Mary L. Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. PENDERED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.’— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

* A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.’—Literary World. 

‘At once sound and diverting.’—Academy. 


Morley Roberts. THE “PLUN- 


DERERS. By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘The Colossus,’ . etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘The author secures and maintains the 
reader’s lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
and high comedy.’—G/oée. 

‘Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.’—Black and 
White. 


Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
NORMA LORIMER, Author of ‘Jo- 
siah’s Wife.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Tt is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay  perusal.’—G/asgow 
Flerald. 

‘A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.’— 
Academy. 


Helen Shipton. THESTRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By HELEN 
SHIPTON. Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 

‘A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions.’ —Scotsvtan. 

‘ An up-to-date story—and a very beautiful 
one—of_ self-sacrifice.’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination. —Leeds Mer- 
CUury. 
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Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Clever observation and unfailing wit.’— 

Academy. 


‘The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 
cate.’ — World. 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. WELLS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion.’ — Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells). THE PLATTNER 
STORY AND OTHERS. 
WELLS. Second Edition. 
6s. 

‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’—Scots- 
Man. 

Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By RICHARD 
MaArsH, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo. O65. 


‘While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 


Cr. 8vo. 


ey hes Se Toe 


ing excitement and curiosity. —Glasgow | 


Herald. 


‘Ingeniously constructed and well told.’— | 


Morning Leader. 
‘Admirably selected and of the very best.’ 
—Christian World. 


Esmé Stuart. CHRISTALLA. By 
ESME STUART, Cvownm 8vo. 6s, 

‘ The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout.’—Sco¢sman. 

‘An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 
humour.’—A theneunt. 

‘We wish that we came across more: books 
like this clever and charming story.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘An 
American Girl in London.’  Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A most delightfully bright book.’—Dazly 
Telegraph. 
‘The dialogue is full of wit. —Glode. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATII 
OF A STAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 


|W. E. Norris. 
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DuNCAN, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Richness and fullness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are herein profusion. The 
interest never flags.’—Pall MaliGazette. 


C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. KEARY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Tt is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue: but then ‘‘The Journalist” is 
altogether a rare book.’—A theneum.. 

W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NORRIS. Crown 8vo. 65. 


| W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 


By W. E. Norris. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 
‘Asa story it isadmirable, as a jeu ad esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.’—The World. 


W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written. —Glasgow Herald. 


AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main charac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author.’—Country Life. 


Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘The Kloof Bride.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


A highly interesting story of the present 
Boer War by an author who knows the 
country well, and has had experience of 
Boer campaigning. 
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W. Clark Russell. 
SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Lllustrated. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALAKMS. By ROBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fourth | 


‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us | 


byitscapital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


Robert Barr. 


THE MUTABLE | 


MANY. By ROBERT BARR. Second | 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Eat | 


has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS | 
TEKLA. By ROBERT BARR. Third | 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Of these medizeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style. —Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BALFouR.  Illus- 


““The Countess 


trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 


A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 
‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’ —G/ode. 


‘ An unusually excellent example of a semi- | 


historic romance.’— Word. 


Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! _ By 
ANDREW BALFOUR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘The marvellous perils through which Allan 


passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’—G/Zas- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 


in him the root of immortality. "—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


iJ. B. Burton. 
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MY DANISH | J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 


OF THE COVENANT. 


By? J. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. Cx”, 


VOmmOs: 


R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.’—Scofsman. 


‘A stirring story with plenty of movement.’ 
—Black and White. 


R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A bright and spirited romance of adven- 

ture, full of movement and changing 
action.’ —-Scotsman. 


| R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 


HICHENS. Author of ‘Flames, etc.’ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination. —Dazly Mews. 


J. S Fletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT, By J. 5S. FLET- 
CHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J]. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations. —Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— 
World. 


J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuR- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in 


word, brave in thought.’—S?. /ames’s 
Gazette. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit. —Trutn. 
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W. Cc. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. ScuLLy, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 


standing of the Kaffir mind.’—A %7can 
Critic. 


W. C. Scully. 


BETWEEN SUN | 
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AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLY, 
Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.’—A thenaum. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Crown S8vo. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. DAw- 
SON. 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. BENSON. 


DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. BENSON. 


THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by G. P. JACOMB-Hoop. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS, 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MURRAY 
GILCHRIST. 


THINGS THAT HAVE .HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. Byuees, 1D: 
TOWNSHEND. 


WILT sat HO Ur TA VE se EHS 
WOMAN? By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
PERCY WHITE. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M-P. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 


ADRIAN ROME. 
and A. MOORE. 


JDSUD IWC UD BWR eS: 
FLETCHER. 


By 


yar tha. 


GALLIA. 
DOwIE. 


| THE -CROOK* OF THE®BG@G@e 
| By MENIE MuRIEL DowIE. 


A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN 
BRODRICK. 


CORRAGEEN IN '08. 
ORPEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KEIGH- 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By VICTOR WAITE, 


SUCCESSORS TO THE? TITLE, 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 


By MENIE MURIEL 


By Mrs. 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By MaAry 
GAUNT. 
DEADMAN’S. By MARY GAUNT. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. COPE CoRN- 
FORD. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. 


THE KING OF ALBERIA, 


By 
LAURA DAINTREY. 


By E. DAWSON | 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 
MANVILLE FENN. 


By G. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. MCCHESNEY. 


THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
BREWER. 


Pepe srikil OF STORM... By 
RONALD Ross, 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 


CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON. 


MISS ARMSTRONG'SS AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 


TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
RICHARD PRYCE. 


THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 


DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B,. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


By 


By 
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THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. 
DICKINSON. 


ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HOOPER. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. BALFOuR. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 
MORRAH., 

AMSUS) 122M MRB Me,” KSINR 
HERBERT MORRAH. 


IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 


BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES 
BLYTHE PATTON. 


By EVELYN 


By 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NorRMA 
LORIMER. 
‘THE + PHITAN PEROPISE. By 


Lucy MAYNARD. 
VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Crown S8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 422d thousand. By EDNA 
LYALL. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
PETT RIDGE. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, 


including the Siege of Potchefstrom and | 


the Defeat of Majuba. 

‘ Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 
sure hand.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘A capital novel.’—Scotsman. 

‘Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history..—Padl Mall 
Gazette. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
py W..C. SCULLY. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MAr- 
GARET BENSON. 


THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MITFORD, 


THE MOVING FINGER. By MARY 
GAUNT. 


JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘ VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsmMé 
STUART, 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 


AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 


THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAN- A CAVALIER’S LADYE,. By Mrs, 


VILLE FENN. DICKER. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R.| THE PRODIGALS, By Mas: 
ORTON PROWSE. | OLIPHANT. 

THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. By THE SUPPLANTER. By P, NEv- 
R. PRYCE. MANN. 
DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MABEL A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
ROBINSON. LASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
By A. SHIELD. | §. GORDON. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By “AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
J. M. COBBAN. HIANNAH LYNCH. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, By ,TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA, By 
W. E. Norris. | HOWARD PEASE. 

HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, 

HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MaseL | IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
ROBINSON. the Author of ‘ Indian Idylls.’ 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By|MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
F’, MABEL ROBINSON. M ‘QUEEN GRAY. 

MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F,|JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. 
MABEL ROBINSON. Norris, 


ELIS CHILDREN. By G. Mav. Rute ILLUSION. By LESLIE 
VILLE FENN. EITH. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAn- | THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
‘ VILLE FENN. DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 

DISARMED. By M. BETHAM munist. By E. LYNN LYNTON. 
EDWARDS. | Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 1s. 


The Hovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 
follows :— 

I, DEAD MEN TELL. NO TALES, | VII THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

E, W. HORNUNG. ARTHUR MOORE. 


Il. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- | VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
LIST. RoBERT BARR BOYSON WEEKES. 

‘ Hes IX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 

Ill. THE INCA’S TREASURE. CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 


WILLIAMSON. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
she Vv D A is 
IV. -A’ SON OF THE STATE... “Wel: VERDT AND Lael ee 


of the Transvaal. E.S. VALEN- 
PETT RIDGE. TINE. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. BARING| xI, THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
GOULD. F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. C.| XII, A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
GLEIG. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 


S. BARING GOULD. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By EDITH E, CUTHELL. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
BLAKE. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. 
By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


AGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 
By G. E. FARROW. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. ByG. E, FARROW. 5s. 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well tllustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE RED GRANGE. 
MOLESWORTH. 


MONLUC. 
‘Mdle. Mori.’ 


OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. MEADE. 


By Mrs. | DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR, 
| AY GIRL OF, THE’ PEOPLE, + By 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE | 
By the Author of HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE, 


ie ee MEADE: 


2s, 6d, 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 


alee vin ADEs 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 


philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. 


SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham, 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 


Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- | 


ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man, Seventh 
With Maps and Plans. 35. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, 


Edition, Revised. | 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. ByJ. A. HOBSON, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 


‘VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. SyMEs, M.A. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By /G. 
MASSEE. W2th Lllustrations. 


AIRAND WATER. By V.B. LEWEs, 
M.A. Jélustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C,. W. KIMMINS, 
M.A. Jélustrated. 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Jélus- 
trated. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. HEWINS, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. » The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 


By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK .OF AGRICUL- ! 


TURAL se BOTANY. o By WLC. 
PoTTER, M.A., F.L.S. Jllustrated. 
35. 6d, 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Lilustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N, 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GEORGE J. BURCH, 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. J/llustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEo- 
BALD, M.A. Jllustrated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 


TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL  GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. JENKS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L, DICKINSON, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6a. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND |THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE 


OLD. 
Edition. 


By G. HOWELL. Second 


MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HOLy- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev, J. 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hosson, M.A. fourth Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C, F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. 
H. WILKINS, B.A. 


THE RURAL EXODUS. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, D. Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 


By W. 
By P. 


By 


AI 


THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK. ByLaApy DILKE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, By M. KAUFMANN. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 

| EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 

ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Second 

Edition. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry | pati wAY NATIONALIZATION. 


into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 


TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 
W. COOKE-TAYLOR, 


By R. 


By CLEMENT EDWARDS, 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 

ISM. By LouIsA TWINING, 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 

SETTLEMENTS. By W. REASON, 


M.A. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chéoe- | 


phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


CICERO—Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam), Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 


CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. 6d, 

CICERO DE OFFICIS. Translated 
by G. B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 


HORACE: THE ODES. AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 25. 


| LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 


Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
IRWIN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 


| SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 


Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 6d. 
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Oxford Classical Texts. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best Mss, 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Lizr1 | 
aeRO sy er: 


Paper Covers, 3s. Limp Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. I. (TETRA- 
LOGIAE I.-IT.) 
Paper Covers, 5s. 


LVCRETI CARI 


Limp Cloth, 6s. 


Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 


CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- | 
Paper | 


ORA. By H. FURNEAUX. 
Covers, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 


STUART JONES. | 


By,” JQ BURNET. o 


| ARISTOPHANIS 


DE RERVM. 
NATVRA. By C. BAILEY. Pager | 


AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 


FRAGMENTIS. By A. SIDGWICK. 
Paper Covers, 3s. Limp Cloth, 3. 6d. 


' APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 


TICA. By R. C. SEATON. Pager 

Covers, 25. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 

COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. 1. By F. W. HALL and W. 
M. GELDART. Paper Covers, 35. 
Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 

| XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. 1. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. C. MAR- 
CHANT. Paper Covers, 2s.6d. Limp 
Cloth, 35. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. 


This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 

‘An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author’s learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.’ 

—Scotsuian. 

‘It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 

‘We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest. 

—Pilot. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. 
Fcap. 4to. 125. 6d. 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A.,, Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS. 
LATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. CooK, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. 

‘We know no book of this class better fitted 


for use in the higher forms of schools.’— 
Guardian. 


TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
DAVIS, M.A., Assistant Master at 

Crown 8vo. 25. 


Weymouth College. 
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TACITI GERMANIA. By the same, Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Editor. Crown 8vo, 25. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- Plante book adapted for Lower 


orms to accompany the shorter Latin 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. primer. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Jaf. 8vo. 15. 6d. NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS-| SYNTAX. ByG. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
SEY. By E. D. Stones, M.A., late M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcaf. 8vo. Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
1s. 6d. College, Oxon. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 


Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. numerous passages for exercise. 


ate ee | eng of St. | WW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
CONON AND GALLIGILES: WALTER LocK, D.D., Warden of 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, Keble College. “cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
by F. DARWIN SwirT, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. 25. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 

| Translated by E, W. HUNTINGFORD, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI-; M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
DENCE. By S. E. WINBOLT,;| College, Toronto. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- {GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, D, Litt., SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M‘QUEEN- GRAY, Crown 8vo, 


Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d, 
SCIENCE 
DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Schedule issued by the Royal College 
Manual for the Use of Students. By of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Dr. ED, VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- Vy 
lated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 


M.A. Second Edition, Revised,| GASTRES. By Grorce MasseE. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 
18s. me. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. ‘A work much in advance of any book in 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. J/dlus- the language treating of this group of 


trated. Cr. 8vo. 65. organisms. Indispensable to every 
A text-book designed to cover the new student of the Myxogastres.’—Nature. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. Byun: 
STEPHENSON, of The ‘Technical 


College, Bradford, and F.SUDDARDS, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
‘The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 


taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion. —Yorkshire Post. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Methuen’s Science Primers. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
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cluding Chemistry, 
Sound, Magnetism, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Heat, Light, 
Electricity, 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. RUSSELL, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cz. 
8vo. IS. 


‘ A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.’ 
—School Guardian. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by PROFESSORS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Woop. Jilustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 1s, 6d. 

‘Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’—Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F.C. WEBBER. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.’— Buzlder. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SIDNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trationsand Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


PRAGTICAL SPHYSICS. Wi Bye. 


STROUD, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. 25. 


PRACTICAL CHEMIS3 3 
By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. 


‘ An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion | THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
to the History of England. By H. E. | 
35. 6d. | 


MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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A -DIGEST OF- DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, By JOHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, 


M.A. ZVhird Edition, Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. | 
A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH | 


LITERATURE. By Emma S&S. 
MELLOWS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 
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‘A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — PalZ 
Mati Gazette. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
WOOD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers. 1s. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. By LEON 
DELBOS. Crown 8vo, 25, 
A theoretical and practical guide, for use 


in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 


meow vicLORIA, By H. DE’ B. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. TZhird 
Edition. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLYy, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLY. 
2s. 6d. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. BALLY. Second 
Edition, 2s. 


A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Second 
Lidition, 2s. 


By S. 


JAcKSON, M.A. Third Ed, ts. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 


F.G. TAYLOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
Is. 6d, 


PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. ByE. E. 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. JONES. 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B.M‘ALLEN,M.A. C7. 8vo, 25. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS, 25, 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap, 8vo, 5. 


FIRST LATIN 


LESSONS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Sixth 
Edition. 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fz/th 
Edition revised. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CAESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part 1. The Kings of Rome, 18m. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d, 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. ighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. Issued with the consent 
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